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Art. I . — Jfixtoirr r Irs Girondins . Par M. A. de Lamartine: 

Paris, 1847. 8 veils. Svo. 

pi jiLlC expectation could not fail to lie greatly rtiised, when 
A it was announced that M. de Lamartine was employed 
in writing the history of some of the most remarkable men, 
by whom one of the most remarkable periods and parties of 
the French Revolution was most distinguished. Little doubt 
could exist that the labours of such a writer would produce a 
striking and at 1 motive work. But there were some who ex- 
pected that M. de Lamartine's history would still more interest, 
and possibly instruct his countrymen, hy offering a view of the 
Revolution very different in its political bearing from that, in 
which it lias been tlie. tendency of recent writers to represent, 
and of the French public in general to regard it. Though an 
adherent of the existing dynasty and institutions, though in 
fact at present a member of a liberal opposition, yet M. de La- 
martine’s attachment to the Church of Rome and the romantic 
character of his writings, together with the personal associations 
which belong to religious and literary sympathies, have through- 
out the vicissitudes of politics enabled him to continue^ in 
friendly relations with the party most opposed to the Revolu- 
tion, and its results. The Fauxbourg St. Germain regarded 
hi m as a man whose conclusions and votes were mischievous: 
but whose writings and speeches were calculated to serve their 
cause, by fostering a spirit opposed to the democratic tendencies 
of 'modern France. They trusted that, even if lie did not yeUPf 
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ture openly to assail the principles of the Revolution, and defend 
the ancien regime , a sentimental and imaginative writer could 
not tell the talc of those times without exciting sympathy in 
behalf of those who had fallen victims to their devotion to the 
altar and the throne, and arousing indignation against the cause 
that was soiled by the irrcligion and atrocities of the Commune 
and the Jacobins. They hoped that while the massacres of Sep- 
tember, the various horrors of the Reign of Terror, and the 
enormities of Lyons and Nantes, would be pourtrayed with 
fearful distinctness, the poetical historian would depict in the 
most brilliant colours the chivalrous constancy of the aristo- 
cracy, would exert his tragic powers in describing the sufferings 
and courage of the Royal Family, and immortalise in glowing 
narrative the heroic deeds done in La Vendee. 

’ The opposite party agreed in expecting very much the same 
results from the pencil of M. dc Lamartine. Never were 
general anticipations more signally disappointed. The talc 
of the victims of the Revolution is told with pathetic splen- 
dour by M. dc Lamartine : every incident of suffering, every 
act of courage, elicits iris generous sympathy. Rut his heart 
is with the Revolution throughout all its phases. While lie 
marks and condemns its crimes and excesses with strict justice, 
his master feelings arc a deep conviction of its paramount ne- 
cessity and rectitude, and a patriotic pride in its triumph over 
domestic as well as foreign foes. He has no regrets for the 
ancient institutions of France, but sees in their downfal the 
triumph of the first principles of justice and reason. Ilis ima- 
gination, instead of lingering amid the ruins of monarchy and 
feudality, contemplates with evident predilection the visions of 
the republic. Far from branding the Revolution with a gene- 
ral character of irrcligion, on account of the excesses of the mob 
or of some few crazy fanatics of infidelity, lie is rather disposed to 
regard the whole movement as one of a religious nature, iun ing 
its origin in a dec]), dim, but sincere determination to realise 
the spirit of Christianity in the arrangements of society and the 
institutions of government. The opponents of the Revolution 
he. judges with mild forbearance; but he still judges them, 
in order to condemn them as men who withstood the right. - 
The very sympathy which he expresses and excites in behalf of 
the Royal Family by the minute description of their sufferings, 
their affection, and their patience, renders more damaging to 
the royal cause the stern impartiality with which he criticises 
their acts, delineates their characters, and denounces their mis- 
conduct, as the main cause of the calamities in which both them- 
selves md their country became so fatally involved. The real 
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heroes of his story arc the individuals who promoted the Revo- 
lution with the greatest vigour, and followed out its principles 
with the sternest determination to their most extreme conse- 
quences. Even the party whose fortunes he lias made the no- 
minal subject of his narrative arc too pale a type of republican 
enthusiasm and energy to satisfy his daring fancy. Frdm first 
to last, the principal personage of the drama is Robespierre. 
On him the reader’s attention is gradually concentrated more 
and more, as on the living emblem of the Revolution, of its 
principle, of its energy, of its moral grandeur, and of tjic ex- 
cesses by which that grandeur was chequered; and with his 
full the narrative ends as with the cessation of all that could 
give an interest in its story. 

The appearance of a work of a character and tendency so 
absolutely the reverse of all that had been anticipated from the 
author, while its literary merits surpassed even the most favour- 
able 1 expectations, could not fail to create an extraordinary 
sensation in France. No work that has appeared in our day 
seems to have created sueli a ferment in Paris. The Royalists, 
and all who, without being actually supporters of the aucient 
dynasty and order of things, are move or less opposed to the 
spirit of the Re\olution. shrank at the deadly wound inflicted 
on their feelings and their cause by what they had deemed a 
friendly hand. The Christian poet seemed to carry away re- 
ligion and sentiment, from their ranks into those of their oppo- 
nents. The adherents of the Revolution hailed with joy and 
gratitude the unexpected accession of a new and potent ally. 
Discountenanced by Conservative opinion, and denounced by 
his old friends of the Fauxhourg, M. de Lamartine has been 
rewarded by the general acknowledgments with wliichhis coun- 
trymen have received his vindication of the national character, 
and his justification of the spirit which the Revolution has made 
the spirit of the French people. 

Independently, however, of these adventitious causes of a mo- 
mentary notoriety, the History of the Girondins is a work that 
possesses solid claims to a more durable and extensive reputation. 
We cannot receive it as a satisfactory history of the period of 
which it treats. In fact the author, though he has given it the 
name of a ‘ history,’ is content that it should be classed in a 
humbler category. i As for tlic title of this book,’ lie says in his 
preface, € we have only adopted it for want of any other word to 
6 designate a narrative. This book has none of the pretensions 
* of history, and must not assume its dignity. It is an intcr- 
4 mediate work between history and memoirs. Events occupy 
4 in it a subordinate place to men and ideas. It is full of per- 
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c sonal details. These details are the physiognomy of characters : 
‘ it is through them that the latter impress themselves on the 
€ imagination. Great writers have already written the chronicles 
‘ of this memorable 'epoch. Others will ere long write them. It 
4 will be doing u,s injustice to compare us with them. They have 

* produced, or will produce, the history of an age : we have pro- 
‘ duced nothing but a study of a group of men, and of some 
6 months of the Revolution.’ 

With this scheme of his work before him, M. de Lamartine 
has ngt thought it necessary to give a detailed record of all the 
events of the period. lie assumes that his reader has already 
acquired this knowledge from other sources. Relying on this 
he has not, as lie tells us, scrupled in some instances to heighten 
tljp effect by neglecting the exact order of time. It is much 
to be regretted, however, that such omissions and inversions 
are accompanied by more serious defects, which impair our 
confidence in the accuracy of the narrative, and consequently 
in the justice of the views based upon il. The intermediate 
position between history and memoirs which the author would 
assume for his work is one which, unfortunately, possesses the 
claims of neither, as an authority concerning matters of fact. 
Its statements are not given, as in memoirs, on the authors 
personal knowledge; nor are they drawn, as in a trustworthy 
history, from original accounts of a known and authentic, cha- 
racter. Incidents, which give an entirely new aspect to some of 
aIic principal persons, and to some even of the most important 
events of the period, are stated on the authority of no published 
work, or accessible record (in which case the authenticity or 
value of the statement could have been tested), but simply on 
lhat of private documents, wbicfl the reader has no means of 
examining for himself, — of conversations with unnamed indivi- 
duals, the trustworthiness as well as the effect of whose evidence 
wc arc obliged to take entirely on credit from our author. We 
have not the slightest distrust of M. de Lamartine's assurance 
that lie has made a most scrupulous investigation into the state- 
ments from which his narrative has been prepared. c Although,’ 
lie says, ‘ w r c have not encumbered tlie narrative with notes, with 
references, and with pieces just ifiratiocs, there is not one of our 
6 statements which is not authorised either by authentic memoirs, 
€ or by unpublished memoirs, or by autograph correspondence, 
1 which the families of the principal personages have been 
e pleased to confide to us, or by oral and trustworthy iufonna- 
c tion collected from the lips of the last survivors of this great 

* epoch.’ The consequence of this indisposition to encumber the 
jstory with the ordinary proofs of historical accuracy is, that when 
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we get beyond the most familiar incidents, we never know the 
value of a single statement that is made : for instance, whether 
it is derived from most intelligent and impartial witnesses, or 
from the most discredited and heated partisans ; whether it is 
capable of being supported by a reference tg some indisputable 
and acknowledged authority, or rests entirely on the private 
conversation or letter of sonic survivor of the [Revolution, whose 
good faith or judgment it is possible that particular circum 
stances may have led A I. dc Lamartine to over-estimate. This 
is a fault peculiarly to be regretted iff an author, whose poetical 
reputation lays him open to the imputation of not being much 
in the habit of investigating closely, or weighing accurately, 
the evidences of historical facts : and the very character of whose 
work suggests the suspicion that he limy have been ready to 
take on insufficient evidence any striking statement that would 
heighten the effect of his narrative, or bear out the view which 
lie has formed of the character of some remarkable individual. 
M. dc Lamartine promises that, after a while, in case any of 
liis statements should be assailed, lie will support them by a mass 
of proof. We would impress on him that this is a duty, which, 
even without any call of .self-defence, it is incumbent on him ’to 
discharge, in order to stamp on the very face of his history those 
outward and visible signs of conscientious and laborious truth- 
fulness, which can alone invest it with permanent utility and 
reputation. 

15ut accuracy, unfort Anatoly, is not one of AI. de Lamartine’s 
qualifications for writing hintury. Those who are most conver- 
sant with the events of the Revolution accuse him of frequent 
exaggeration. Imitating a habit of the ancient historians, which is 
not permitted by the present canons of historical propriety, he does 
not scruple to embody his own conception of the feelings of the 
various personages of his narrative in imaginary speeches, which 
he puts into their mouths. In some instances an ordinary 
acquaintance with the history of the Revolution exposes inaccu- 
racies which are not to be attributed to any bias or misconcep- 
tion, but to sheer carelessness. But even with these very serious 
defects, this work remains a most valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of the Revolution. Imperfect as a history, it is a 
striking and instructive historical study. It brings before us 
that most stirring and important period with a clearness and 
vividness that all previous descriptions, except some of Carlyle’s, 
have failed to realise : it presents us on the same page with dis- 
tinct, higldy-finhJicd sketches of the principal actors, and with 
a careful and deliberate judgment on the causes, the nature, and 
consequences of the e\onts. These arc the objects at which the 
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author has evidently aimed ; and he has, in our opinion, attained 
them with greater success than any other writer on the Revolu- 
tion. Skill and power in the representation of remarkable 
scenes and incidents was an excellence which M. dc Lamartine’s 
descriptive powers gave us reason to anticipate: and, lie has 
combined this excellence with more discrimination and justice in 
his estimate of characters and events than we were prepared for. 
Though occasionally too apt to judge one man somewhat too 
harshly, or to elevate another into a species of imaginary hero 
— though often bewildered by the vastness of the subject, or 
misled by his own ardent temperament — M. de Lamartine seems 
to us on the whole to have brought to the consideration of the 
Revolution a more candid spirit and more wholesome sympathies, 
than any preceding writer. It is a great and rare merit in a 
Frenchman writing on that subject in the present day, to be 
able on the one hand to appreciate the grandeur and justice of 
the Revolution without silencing the suggestions of human feel- 
ing and the simple dictates of morality : and on the other to give 
full scope to pity and justice towards individuals without allow- 
ing those sentiments to abate the ardour of his sympathy with 
that succession of efforts by which, at an immense cost of per- 
sonal suffering and wrong, the safety and happiness of a great 
people were secured. 

The period comprised in these eight volumes is the most 
eventful period of the Involution. The author selected an in- 
correct designation when lie called his* work a ‘ History of the 

* Girondins.’ The characters and fortunes of the particular 
body of men known by that appellation in no respect form the 
sole or even principal subje ct of the work. No especial pains 
arc devoted to the elucidation of their policy and position. In- 
stead of being brought into a more prominent position than that 
which they have occupied in previous histories, or being invested 
with any peculiar interest, they arc thrown rather more into the 
background, and, if anything, deprived of their real importance 
and consideration. The existence of their party docs not even 
mark the chronological limits of the work. The narrative com- 
mcnces before their rise, and is continued long after their dis- 
appearance. It might with much more propriety be called a 
History of Robespierre than of the Girondins ; but it would 
most accurately be described sis the * History of the Rise of the 

* French Republic.’ It comprises the period commencing with 
the establishment of the Constitution of 1 79 1 ; continuing through 
the various occurrences that led to the downfal of that Constitu- 
tion, the foundation of a Republic in its place, the struggles of 
factions in the Convention, the gradual consolidation of power in 
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the hands of the Committee of Public Safety ; and dosing with 
the fall of Robespierre. After this begins the second period ; 
which may properly be designated as that of the Decline and 
Fall of the Republic. 

The narrative of this period is prefaced by a review of the 
state of affairs at its commencement, and an account of some 
events which immediately preceded the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, and determined ils fate, even before it came into 
being. The death of Mirabeau in the April of that year deprived 
France of the only statesman who possessed the capacity to guide 
his country through the lie volution, and enjoyed the amount of 
public confidence, which is an equally necessary condition for 
success. We cannot concur with M. do Lamartine, that the 
energies and utility of Mirabeau were exhausted : and that his 
efforts to give stability to the new institutions of liis country 
must have failed. Whatever may be said of popular fickleness 
and of the ephemeral nature of revolutionary reputations, the 
first want of the public is a leader : And, when a man of Mira- 
benu’s genius had actually been accepted by the people as its 
habitual leader, a moral power had been created which might, 
jKjrhaps, have arrested or diverted even the movement of the 
French K evolution. Ilis deatli left the Assembly in a state of 
disorganisation, which continued during the remaining months 
of its existence. Among the various subordinate orators to 
whom the removal of their chief gave a momentary superiority, 
the foremost place tell to the amiable and pure-minded Barnave, 
who, without any of the qualities of a statesman, possessed the 
merit of a clear and effective style of speaking. 

* Still in tlic shade and in the rear of the leaders of the National 
Assembly, a man almost unknown began to bestir himself, moved by 
unquiet thoughts that seemed to forbid him silence and repose : on 
every occasion he tried to spesik, and attacked every speaker indif- 
ferently, even Mirabeau. Hurled from the tribune, lie mounted it 
again the next day : humbled by sarcasms, stifled by murmurs, dis- 
avowed by all parties, lost to sight amid the great athletes who fixed 
the public attention, he was ever beaten, never wearied. You might 
have said that some secret and prophetic genius revealed to him 
beforehand the vanity of all those talents, the omnipotence of will and 
patience, and that a voice heard by him alone whispered to him in 
his soul, “ These men^who despise thee are thine ; all the windings 
of this Revolution, which does not choose to look at tliec, will end in 
thee ; for thou art placed in its path as the inevitable extreme in 
which every impulse ends/* Tiiat man was Robespierre.' 

Nothing in Robespierre’s exterior gave any indication of 
the superiority which he was destined to command ; there was 
nothing- even to attract the attention of the observer, liis ap- 
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pcarancc is described as that of a short, slight, ill-made man, 
with awkward and affected gestures, — a harsh, mouthing, mo- 
notonous tone of voice, — a small, rather handsome forehead, 
swelling out above the temples, as if pressed out by force of 
eager thought, — deep-set blue eyes, of a somewhat gentle but 
unsteady expression, half hidden under his eyelids, — a small nose 
and open nostrils, — a large mouth, with thin contracted lips, — 
and an unhealthy yellow complexion. The expression of his 
face was mild, with something of a serious calmness, and a sar- 
castic smile. But the predominant characteristic of his coun- 
tenance was the constant eager tension of his features, as if all 
the energies of his whole soul and frame were always vehe- 
mently bent on someone object. And this was the fact. For, 
passionately devoted to the system of Rousseau, Robespierre had 
ever before him, from the outlet to the end of his career, one 
constant purpose, — the resolution of realising the ideas of social 
and political change, which that daring speculator had shadowed 
forth. To tliis the ultimate limit of the Revolution, and of tlic 
then thoughts of men, he steadily looked, and steadily advanced 
without ever swerving, pausing, or faltering. His character was 
not of the kind that enabled him actively to propel the move- 
ment in any of its various stages : still, no step was taken in 
advance, but he was seen moving yet further onwards, and 
urging the public mind to some more distant point. At the 
period of which we now speak, he was only beginning to be of 
importance. lie and Petion, another disciple of the 4 Contrat. 
‘ Social,’ an unsuccessful lawyer, but vigorous, sincere, and of 
a handsome exterior, and fitted to play the part of a popular 
leader, were at the head of a small group of extreme politicians: 
though without influence in the Assembly, they were already in 
possession of considerable strength from their credit with the 
Jacobins and the mob. 

The flight of the Royal Family to Varennes followed the death 
of Mirabcau, and was probably occasioned, or at any rate 
accelerated by it. The various details of this interesting story 
are narrated with exciting circumstantiality : and the attention 
of the reader is not unwisely riveted on an incident second in 
importance t<j none of the strange events by which it is sur- 
rounded. The flight to Varennes exercised the most direct and 
serious influence on the subsequent course of the Revolution. 
The attempt, its failure, and the mistaken course adopted with 
respect to it by the Assembly, were fatal alike to constitutional 
monarchy, anil to the peaceful establishment of republican in- 
stitutions. As regarded the King personally, the whole trans- 
action was justly destructive of ail further trust in him. How 
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far the prccariousncss of the position, in which his family were 
placed, excuses the step on private grounds, it is unnecessary 
to inquire. These were not points which the people of France 
could appreciate. They saw the King, in the midst of profes- 
sions of attachment to the new order of things, suddenly quit 
his capital, and endeavour to place himself at the head of that 
portion of his army which was least well-affected to the Revolu- 
tion, and in the position in which lie could most easily avail 
himself of the support of the foreign powers and emigrants. In 
all this they naturally saw proofs of his irrcconcileable repug- 
nance to the changes which were taking place, and a readiness 
to resist them, even at the cost of civil war and foreign interven- 
tion. Thenceforth the avenues to public confidence were closed 
on liim: and lie became by inevitable consequence incapable 
of retaining to any useful end the position of a constitutional 
monarch. 

Happy had it been for both King and people, had the former 
accomplished his purpose, and succeeded in rcachiug the camp 
of Bnuillc. The spirit of the .French army at that period 
negatives the supposition that the King could have detached 
any considerable portion of it from the national cause, or main- 
tained his ground in any part of France. lie would have been 
compelled to quit his dominions; and when once a fugitive, 
the forfeiture of his crown would have been admitted by all the 
'world to be a matter of obvious necessity; the Duke o'f 
Brunswick s army, instead of deriving strength from his pre- 
sence, woidd have had in his weakness merely an additional 
clement of confusion in councils, not very vigorous at their 
best; while the new executive government of France would 
have been relieved from all trammels and all suspicions. The 
jealousies and conflicts of the following year would, in this case, 
have had no existence. The populace would never have been 
unloosed and organised for successful revolt. At any rate, its 
barbarous vengeance would not have been infuriated by the 
blood of royal victims, and France would have been spared all 
the disgrace and all the disorder that flowed from the fountain 
of that useless crime. 

Unfortunately, the adverse fates — the unlucky blunders of 
the Due de Choiscul, and the perverse acuteness and energy of 
Drouct, frustrated these desirable results. All might have been 
well if the royal carriage had completed two more stages in 
Security. Indeed the Constituent Assembly, had it then been 
equal to the crisis, would have deliberately secured the results 
which had been missed by chance. Instead of bringing back 
the King to l’aris, and disguising the real character of his flight. 
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by pretending to consider it as an abduction , they should have 
preferred the fiction, which was consecrated by the example of 
the English Revolution on the absconding of James the Second' — 
they should have treated the flight as an abdication — compelled 
the royal family to leave the country — and proceeded to pro* 
vide for the vacancy of tlic throne. They might, as M. dc La- 
martine thinks they should have done, have established the 
Republic at once : — 

‘ The Republic, had it then been legally established by the Assem- 
bly acting in the exercise of its rights, and in full possession of power, 
would have been quite other than the Republic which nine months 
afterwards was the perfidious and atrocious conquest of the insurrec- 
tion of the lOtli of August. It would have been exposed, no doubt, 
to the agitation inseparable from the birth of a new order of things. 
It would not have escaped the disasters natural to a country in its 
first movements, when frenzied by the very magnitude of its dangers. 
But it would have been the child of law, instead of sedition: of right, 
instead of violence; of deliberation instead of insurrection. This 
alone would have changed the untoward conditions of its existence 
and its future. It must have been stirring ; but it might have re- 
mained pure. 

*. Sec what an entire change would have been made by the one fact 
of its having been legally and deliberately proclaimed. There would 
have bpen no 10th of August : the fraud and tyranny of the commune 
of Paris, the massacre of the guards, the attack on the palace, the 
king’s flight to the Assembly, the outrages with which he was there 
loaded, and lastly, his imprisonment in the Temple, would all have 
been avoided. The Republic would not have killed a king, a queen, 
an innocent child, and a virtuous princess. It would have had no 
massacres of September, that St. Bartholomew of the people, which 
for ever stains the robe of liberty. Jt would not have been baptized 
with the blood of 300,000 victims. It would not have placed the 
people’s axe in the hands of a revolutionary tribunal, to be used by it 
to immolate an entire generation \ii order to make room for an idea. 
The Girondins, coming pure into power, would have had much more 
strength to combat the demagogues. The Republic, calmly established, 
would have awed Europe in a very different manner from a riot, au- 
thorised by murder and assassination. War might have been avoided ; 
or, if inevitable, would have been more unanimous and triumphant. 
Our generals would not have been massacred by their soldiers amid 
cries of treachery. The popular spirit would everywhere have fought 
on our side, and the horror excited by our days of August, September, 
and January, would not have repelled from our standards the nations 
attracted to them by our doctrines : and thus would a single change 
in the origin of the Republic have changed the fate of the Revolution/ 
(foL i. p. 320.) 

• Undoubtedly, if the experiment of a republic were a matter 
of necessity, it would have been far better that it should have 
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been tried under -the circumstances desired by M. de JLamartine. 
Ait it seems to us that the Assembly, by boldly declaring the 
throne vacant on the occasion of the King’s flight to Varennesj “ 
might have given the Constitution of 1791 a fair chance of 
stability. If the youm* dauphin had been placed on the throne^ 
the popular leaders might have wielded the executive power 
under the name of a regency, and have gradually fashioned the 
monarchy to work liarmoniously under the new constitution. 
Or, the crown might have been transferred to the younger branch 
of the royal family ; and in this case the undoubted popular 
sympathies of the l)uke of Orleans would probably have ren- 
dered his exercise of the constitutional powers of the monarchy 
endurable to the people, because compatible with the mainte- 
nance of the changes effected by tliff Revolution. 

Which of these courses would have commanded .the public 
assent can now only be matter of speculation. Wc agree with 
INI. de Lamartine, that the course taken by the Assembly was 
the very worst of all that lay before it. To confer the royal 
prerogative on a king who had just declared, by his frords and 
acts, his entire alienation from his people, and his disaffection 
to free institutions, was simply to render monarchy and the 
new constitution impossible. The step, though dictated by 
some surviving respect and regard for Louis, was, in truth, the 
most cruel act that could have been done towards him. 6 It 

* crowned him,’ says our author, ‘ with suspicion and insult —it 
‘ nailed him to the throne, and made that throne the instrument 
‘ of his torture, and finally of his death.’ On the other hand, 
at this period the King might yet have saved himself. ‘ On his 
‘ return from Varennes, he should have abdicated. The Revolu- 
‘ tion would have adopted his son, and brought him up in its own 
‘ likeness. He did not abdicate — he submitted to receive a 

* pardon from his people-*- he swore to execute a constitution 
‘from which he had run away — he was a pardoned king. 

‘ Europe looked on him thenceforth only as a fugitive from the 
‘throne brought back to liis punishment, — the nation as a 
‘ traitor, — and the Revolution as a puppet.’ 

Brought back a prisoner, amid the execrations of his people, 
the King, after some weeks of confinement in his palace, and 
an entire abeyance of his prerogatives, was restored to liberty, 
in order to enable him to give a free assent to the Constitution. 
He gave that assent, figured in the ceremony of the inaugura- 
tion, swore to the Constitution, aud wsjp immediately placed in 
the unrestricted exercise- of all the powers it vested in him. « 
Under these circumstances, $hc Constituent Assembly, sepa- 
rated ; and the Legislative Assembly, composed of an entirely 
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fresh set of men, utterly inexperienced in public affairs, entered, 
in conjunction with this incapable, discredited, and alienated kii^, 
on the management of affairs, and the government of France. 

Among the new characters who now appeared on the political 
stage, there was one particular body of men, which had been 
preceded by a great, {hough vague reputation, for ability. 
These were the deputies of the Department of the Gironde, 
chiefly young lawyers from the City of Bordeaux, which its 
commercial wealth, the legal body attached to its parliament, 
and the influence of its successive eminent writers, had combined 
to render the centre of considerable refinement, intelligence, and 
activity. On arriving at Paris, they naturally formed the 
acquaintance of other deputies of similar opinions, and were 
eagerly sought out by the jfeiblic men who aspired to considera- 
tion. Buzot, Potion, Brissot, and other ardent advocates of 
republican doctrines, already constituted a circle, which three or 
four times in every week collected round Boland and his dis- 
tinguished wife. To this society the deputies of the Gironde 
attached themselves ; and similarity of opinions and social com- 
munication speedily formed out of these materials the nucleus 
of .a political party, to which the eminence of these deputies 
gave the nsuue of Girondins. Of this party Brissot was the 
statesman who directed its general policy ; while Petion, who 
had now attained the influential office of Mayor of Paris, Avas 
its man of action and practical experience. 

M. de Lamartine has evidently no great opinion of Brissot, 
whom he describes as a needy literary adventurer, Avho had not 
passed quite un? oiled through the necessities and intrigues of 
his early life. But, the vague imputations, Avhicli are thus cast 
on the integrity of Brissot, arc repelled by the respect Avhich 
was felt for him by the purest of his party, and which Madame 
Roland expresses in her memoirs as the result of an intimate 
knoAvledge of him ; and by the steadiness and honesty of his 
conduct throughout the period during which it Avas most ex- 
posed to the public eye. He Avas well-informed, industrious, 
and bold. Nevertheless, though a respectable member, he was 
a very weak head of a party. Ilis views were confused, his 
system ill-considered and incomplete, his conduct singularly un- 
skilful, and die influence Avhich he undoubtedly possessed in his 
party A\ r as one of the first and surest presages and causes of its 
ill-success. 

, Another striking member of the neAV party was Fauclict, the 
constitutional Bishop of Calvados. M. de Lamartine is eloquent 
in his ^description of the true an$l generous character and com- 
manding aspect of the Republican, Avho, in his zeal for his political 
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creed, never swerved from his Christian faith. Isnard, one of 
the deputies of Provence, was one of the most brilliant of the 
orators of the new assembly, and certainly one of the least wise. 
‘ He had ever in his mind the ideal of a Gracchus : he had the 
‘ courage of one in his heart, and the tone in his voice. Still 
‘ very young, his eloquence boiled like his blood : his speech was 
4 the jfirc of passion, coloured by the imagination of the South : 
‘ his words burst out like quick throbbings of impatience. Ho 
4 was the ardour of the lievolution personified. The Assembly 

* followed him out of breath, and reached his excitement before 

* it arrived at his conclusions. His speeches were magnificent 
‘ odes, which elevated discussion into poetry, and enthusiasm 
e into convulsion ; his gestures belonged rather to the tripod 
c than the tribune : lie was the Danton, as Vergniaud was the 
4 Mirabeau, of the Gironde.’ (Vol. i. p. 271.) 

The famous triumvirate of the Gironde, as they were called, 
were three young advocates who had been elected deputies of 
Bordeaux. The least conspicuous and effective, as an orator, 
was Gensonnc, to whose calm, just frame of mind, and patient 
industry, his party were in the habit of confiding the task of 
drawing up reports and similar documents. 4 An unbending 

* logic, a bitter and cutting irony, were the two characteristics 
4 of Gensonnc’s talents.’ A far more effective speaker was 
Guadct, who, at a very early age, had acquired a high posi- 
tion in his profession. 11 is vehement eloquence carried away 
the Assembly; of all his party he was the most dreaded by 
the Court and the Mountain. But the renown- of these com- 
petitors was at. once eclipsed by the indisputable superiority 
of Vergniaud, whom the unanimous opinion of his contempo- 
raries recognised as the most brilliant of all the orators of the 
lievolution. In this respect the admiration of those who be- 
longed to lus party is supported by the opinion of Madame de 
Stael, a most competent judge, whose political opinions were 
adverse to the Girondins, and is justified by the reports of his 
speeches that have reached us. 

4 Obscure, unknown, modest, without any presentiment of his own 
greatness, he lodged with three of his eolleagues from the South in a 
little lodging of the Rue des Jcuncura, and afterwards in a retired 
house in a suburb surrounded by the gardens of Tivoli. IDs letters 
to his family arc filled with the humblest details of domestic manage- 
ment. lie can scaroely contrive to live. lie watches his least ex- 
penses with a strict economy. A few louis, which he has asked of 
his sister, appear a sum sufficient to support him a long time. He 
writes to have a little linen sent him in the cheapest manner. lie 
never thinks of fortune, not even of glory. He goes to the post to 
which -duty calls him. In liis patriotic simplicity, he is terrified by 
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the mission which Bordeaux imposes on him. An antique probity 
breaks forth in the confidential epanchements of this correspondence 
with his friends. His family have some claims to press on the ministers : 
he refuses to ask any tiling for them, for fear that asking justice should 
appear in his mouth to be extorting a favour. “ I have tied myself 
down in this respect to the utmost nicety ; I have mode myself a 
law,” he says to his brother-in-law M. Allunud of Limoges, who had 
been a second father to him. 

* All these private communications between Yergniaud, liis sister, 
and liis brother-in-law, breatlu^ simplicity, tenderness of heart, and 
home. The roots of the public man spring out of a soil of pure 
morality. No trace of factious feeling, of republican fanaticism, of 
hatred to the King, discover themselves in the innermost feelings of 
Vcrgniaud. lie speaks of the Queen with tenderness, of Louis XVI. 
with pity. “ The equivocal conduct of the King ” he writes in dune, 
1792, “increases our danger and his own. They assure me that he 
comes to-day to the Assembly. If lie does dot pronounce himself in 
a decisive manner he is bringing himself to some sad catastrophe. 
Many an effort will huve to be made to plunge in oblivion so many 
false steps, which arc looked on us so many treasons.” And a little 
further, descending from his pity for the King to his own domestic 
situation, “ I have no money,” lie writes, “ my old creditors in Paris 
dun me; I pay them a little every month : rents are high: it is im- 
possible for me to pay for every tiling.” This young man, who with 
a gesture crushed a throne, scarce knew where today liis head in the 
empire which lie was shaking.’ 

He had been brought up at a Jesuit college, at the expense 
of Turgot, who was then Intendant of the Limousin ; had been 
intended for the chufcli, from which lie shrank at the last 
moment, and went to Bordeaux to ‘study the law, at the expense 
of his brother-in-law and the president Dupaty, who .became liis 
zealous patron. Ilia early efforts were crowned with success. 

‘ Scarcely lias he made a little by his profession, when lie strips 
himself of it, and sells the little inheritance which lie had got from 
his mother, to pay the debts of liis late father. By the sacrifice of all 
he possesses lie redeems his lather’s memory : lie arrives in Paris 
almost in indigence. Boyer-Fonfrcde and Ducos of Bordeaux, liis two 
friends, receive him as a guest at their table, and under their roof. 
Vergniaud, careless of success, like all men who feel their own power, 
worked little, and trusted to the moment and to nature. His genius, 
unfortunately too fond of indolence, loved to slumber and give itself 
up to the carelcssnes of liis age and disposition. It was necessary to 
shake him in order to waken him out of his youthful We of ease, and 
push him to the tribune or into council. 'VYith him, as with the 
Orientals, there was no transition between idleness and heroism. 
Action hurried him away, but soon wearied him. He fell back into a 
reverie of geniuB. 

* Brissot, Guadet, Gcnsonne, dragged him to Madame Roland’s. 
She did not find him manly or ambitious enough for her taste. 
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His Southern habits, his literary tastes, his attraction towards, a less 
imperious beauty, continually brought him back into the society of an 
actress of the Theatre-F ran^ais, Madame Simon Candeille. He had 
written for her, under another name, some scenes of the drama then 
in vogue, of “La Relic Ferwierc.” This young woman, at once a 
poetess, writer, actress, displayed in this drama all the fascinations of 
her feelings, her talent, and her beaifty. Vergniaud intoxicated 
himself with this life of art, of music, of declamation, and of plea* 
sure : lie was eager to enjoy his youth, as if he had a foreboding 
that it would soon be cut short. His habits were meditative and 
idle 1 . He rose in the middle of the day : wrote little, and on 
loose sheets, with his paper on liis knee, like a man in a hurry who 
makes the most of his time : he composed his speeches slowly in his 
reveries, and kept them in his memory by the help of notes : he 
polished his eloquence at leisure, as the soldier polishes his weapon 
when at rest. He wished his blows to he not only mortal, but bril- 
liant : he was as curioufehout their merits in point of art, as of their 
political efficiency. The stone launched, lie left the recoil to fate, 
and gave himself up anew to indolence. lie was not the man for 
every hour : lie was a man for great days. 9 

Vergniaud was of middle size, and of a strong and vigorous 
make ; liis lips were somewhat thick, his eyes black and flashing,* 
liis forehead broad and open ; and his long brown hair waved, 
like that of Mirabcau, with the motions of his head. His com- 
plexion was pale, and his face marked with the small-pox. 4 In 
‘ a state of repose no one would have noticed this man in the 
f croAvd. He would have passed with the common herd, without 
e offending or arresting the gaze. But when his soul beamed 
c forth in liis features like light on a bust, his countenance as a 
4 Avliolc gained by its expression that ideal splendour and beauty 
c which none of his features had in detail. liis eloquence lit 
c liim up. The throbbing muscles of his eyebrows, temples, and 
‘ lips shaped themselves according to the thought that was in 

* him, and made his countenance the thought itself : it Avas the 

* transfiguration of genius. The time of Vergniaud was Avhen 
‘ he spoke : the pedestal of liis beauty Avas the tribune. When 

* he hud come doAvu it vanished : the orator was no more than 

* a mere man. 9 (Vol. iii. pp. 21 — 25.) 

The picture of the party would be incomplete without that of 
the beautiful, liigli-inindcd, and accomplished Avoman, who was 
the social centre of the party, who inspired its most generons 
resolutions, who was its noblest martyr, whose pen has made 
it known and honoured, and Avhose life and writings are the 
truest type of the state of mind in which the party had its 
origin. We shall not extract any portion of M. de Lamar- 
tine’s narrative of a life, which the Memoirs of Mde. Boland 
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have made familiar 4o every reader. We think that in some 
respects M. de Lamartine does her less tlian justice. He appears 
to have some disposition to attribute her republican vehemence 
to recollections of the mortifications which she had experienced, 
when insulted by aristocratic condescension, or contemplating 
from the attic, in which she visited her friend, the splendour of 
the Court of Versailles. The tone of Madame Roland’s writings 
does not justify this harsh suspicion. She had the opinions and 
passions of her times: and with the ardour of her character 
and Jher sex exaggerated her - republican liojics, and her resent- 
ment against the imaginary crimes of kings. 

Such were the leading persons in the party of the Girondins, 
— a party destined to .play a brief and brilliant part in the drama 
of the Revolution, to exhibit much of its greatness, to be in- 
volved in many of its most grievous crrfp, and in some of its 
crimes, to perish by an unjust death, anil to suffer after death 
from the injustice of posterity. The modern historians of the 
Revolution, under the influence of a kind of superstitious vene- 
ration for its energy and vastness, have had a tendency more or 
less openly to extol those of the actors in it, who seem to have 
mpst entered into its spirit and propelled its progress, and who 
followed its course to its ultimate development with the most un- 
faltering constancy. The purity of the motives which actuated 
the Girondins in their struggle against anarchy, their generous 
sacrifice of power and life to the cause of their country and hu- 
manity, arc acknowledged and praised, hut at the expense of their 
intellect and vigour : their unsuccessful efforts arc treated jus in- 
dicating feebleness of will and shallowness of thought ; and we 
are taught to look on them with no less contempt than pity, as a 
host of declaimcrs, who were found wholly wanting in capacity 
to deal with the realities of political life. The general impres- 
sion produced by M. de Lamartine’s history is not at all calcu- 
lated to raise the Girondins from this unjust, depression. For 
unjust wc must consider it. That they failed in the great en- 
deavour to guide the Revolution, that they failed through great 
and culpable mistakes, their story clearly proves. They have 
no pretension to belong to that higher class of statesmen, who 
can comprehend the mind of a people when in a state of revolu- 
tionary ferment, can foresee the tendency of ideas and the course 
of events, and can by their wisdom and energy direct the great 
movement of mankind to the desired end. The crisis with 
yhich they had to deal was too vast for them. But we must 
not from that conclude, that they were puny men. Rare among 
the sons of men is the capacity that would have succeeded where 
they failed I They possessed in a high degree the qualities which 
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give eminence and influence in free governments — an elo- 
quence never surpassed, a soundness and largeness of views, 
which experience would have gradually ripened into statesman- 
like ability, and the courage, probity, and generosity, that, by 
commanding respect, and inspiring confidence, raise men to be 
the leaders of their fellow-citizens. Though not gifted with 
such energy and genius as could bear them safely through the 
terrible crisis in which they were placed, we may confidently 
Bay, that few men in modern times have exhibited a fairer pro- 
mise of the qualities which, in the ordinary course of Bottled go- 
vernment, best fit their possessors for the safe and useful con- 
duct of affairs. 

The misfortune of the Girondins was, that, when they arrived 
in Paris, and suddenly found themselves the leading men in the 
legislature, which wafr to conduct twenty-five millions of men 
through a Revolution, the science of politics was practically un- 
known to them. What books could teach they had learned ; but 
the institutions of their country had excluded them from all 
acquaintance with public business; and it unfortunately hap- 
pened, that hardly one of them had, by his previous occupations, 
acquired any knowledge of the art of managing men. They 
shared that general indignation against the abuses of the old 
system of things which pervaded the whole heart of France; their 
minds, like those of most of their generation, were fraught with 
an enthusiastic reverence for the great men, and institutions of the 
ancient republics : and they hoped so to direct the course of go- 
vernment and legislation, us, cither under the newly established 
Constitution, or under openly republican forms, to secure to their 
countrymen the imagined blessings of democracy. They found 
no leaders to whom they could attach themselves. The promi- 
nent. men flf the late Assembly had almost disappeared from 
public life ; nor were cither Barnnvc or Lafayette, who were 
recognised as the founders and principal supporters of the new 
Constitution, competent to mould and inspire a party. The 
Girondins were left to their own guidance. New to public life, 
they had to bring new institutions into safe and steady opera- 
tion, in a society tom to pieces by the violence of the changes 
already effected, and by the passions which the convulsion had 
excited. 

M. de Lamartine thinks that the original error of the Giron- 
dins was in not at once proclaiming the Republic on the meet- 
ing of the Legislative Assembly. It is only as the next best 
course to that, that he thinks they should have made a more de- 
termined and sincere effort to uphold the Constitution of 1791. 
The course suggested by M. de Lamartine would have been in- 
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finitely preferable to that actually taken by the Girondins. But 
we think that their first duty was, to make eveiy effort to 
maintain the Constitution which they found established; and 
that their great error was, in ever resorting to insurrectionary 
force to effect the subversion of the institutions to which the 
nation had given its assent. 

For we cannot think 'that tho Constitution of 1791 was so 
utterly impracticable, but that prudence and vigour might have 
upheld it for some little time until the public mind should cool, 
and the amendments, which experience might prove necessary 
could be calmly ond safely applied. A single Chamber passing 
laws by a single vote, under the influence of any momentary 
influence, was not calculated to continue for any length of time 
the legislative institution of a great and civilised nation. While 
it lasted, it must have been turbulent and democratic ; but, the 
instant collision into which it was brought with the royad 
authority, recognised by the Constitution, might, it would seem, 
have been avoided, had the right use of the prerogatives vested 
in the Crown been understood and enforced. M. de Lamartine 
thinks rightly that the direct cause of difficulty in the Constitu- 
tion of 1791, lay not in the want of power in the Crown, but in 
the King's possessing an amount of authority incompatible 
with the other provisions of the Constitution. The legal inde- 
pendence of the other branches of the legislature, which is 
secured to the Executive by the letter of the British Constitu- 
tion, would, if asserted in fact, be fatal to the stability of any 
mixed form of government. Since the establishment of parlia- 
mentary government in England, its compatibility with an 
hereditary monarchy has been maintained by the recognition of 
the principle, that the ministers of the Executive must always 
be taken from the party possessing the actual parliamentary 
majority. The power of tho Crown is really upheld, not by its 
legal authority of counteracting, but by all the influences which 
enable it to modify, the will of parliament. Of that will, result- 
ing from the Conflict of all the various influences that determine 
its character, the executive - government is and must be the 
passive instrument. The democratic elements of the Constitu- 
tion of 1791 would have allowed the Crown to exercise but 
little influence in the legislature ; and the executive authority 
would necessarily liave been the instrument of a very democratic 
government. But it would have been better that such should 
be the case than that anarchy should be inevitably produced by 
th£ conflict between the two independent wills of the Executive 
and the Legislature. 

/The powers which the Constitution of 1791 vested in the 
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King were quite sufficient to prove formidable obstacles to the 
power of the legislature. He possessed a suspensive veto on all 
its acts, which, in the emergencies of a revolution and a war, 
was quite as effectual as a more complete authority. He was 
entrusted with the uncontrolled nomination of all the ministers, 
and of every officer of the civil and military service of the kingdom. 
He enjoyed a civil list of a million sterling, of which the disposal 
rested wholly in his pleasure. It was impossible that a free 
people and a sovereign legislature could long leave such powers 
in hostile, or even suspected hands. The only chance for the 
maintenance of the royal authority lay in placing it entirely at 
the disposal of the nation. The King should at once have 
waived the independent exercise of prerogatives, which he could 
not exert in opposition to the national will, without the down- 
fal of the whole system. * He should have taken the ministers 
pointed out by the dominant party in the Assembly ; abstained, 
in conformity with the invariable practice of the English Consti- 
tution, from exercising the veto placed in his hands ; and laid 
the accounts of his civil list before the Assembly. The just 
judgment of mankind would have relieved him of all moral re- 
sponsibility, for the formal acts done in pursuance of a delibe- 
rate renunciation of powers, which could not be freely exercised 
without compromising the public tranquillity. The whole 
present, as well as future, responsibility of government and 
legislation, would have been thrown on the Assembly ; and the 
executive authority, avowedly the prize of the conflict, and the 
instrument, of the successful party, would have been removed 
beyond the possibility* of collision with the people. Free from 
reproach for all the ills that might result from the mistakes or 
violence of factions, the King might have preserved the existence 
of the monarchy ; and when all parties had ultimately weakened 
and discredited each other, or any one of them had succeeded in 
establishing itself in power, might, in cither event, have availed 
himself of the exhaustion of the nation, or of the restoration of 
order, to re-assert the rights and consolidate the power of the 
Crown. 

Unfortunately, the disposition of the Court induced the 
deposed monarch rather to avail himself of any fragment left 
him out of the 'wreck of his former authority, than, by wise 
concessions, to prepare for a future recovery of the whole. 
The picture which M. de Lamartine gives of the character, 
and his narrative of the conduct of this unhappy prince, 
leave such an impression of his extraordinary weakness, that, 
fearful as were the necessary perils of the Revolution, we 
cannot but fed that their fatal result was mainly to be ascribed 
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to the incapacity of Louis. Meaning well, without a thought 
of vengeance or triumph, and sincerely desirous of the public 
good, his mere weakness produced the appearance, and even the 
actual effect, of the worst designs, and the deepest perfidy. 
With no notion of the state of affairs — no Conception of the 
course which he ought to adopt — he depended entirely on the 
suggestions of others. He took every body’s advice : the worst 
parasites, the most open opponents, were in turn resorted to by 
him. Unable to discriminate between good and bad counsels, 
he followed one man’s advice to-day, and held language in con- 
formity with it; and the next day took the directly opposite 
course, and used language which gave a character of falsehood 
to the words which lie had uttered the day before. No one 
could trust, no one could fix, and, consequently, no one could 
effectually guide or serve him. Among all those who princi- 
pally directed him, there was not, as M. dc Lamartine says, one 
man who could understand, much less one who was capable of 
resisting, the Revolution. He was chiefly under the influence of 
the Queen;, and he could hardly have been under worse. M. 
de .Lamartine’s pity for the sufferings of Marie Antoinette — 
his admiration of her beauty and courage, do not blind him 
to her faults. She had the tact that coidd conciliate individuals, 
and the intrepidity which bore her nobly through personal 
emergencies; but she had none of the political knowledge or 
genius — none of the patient courage, which would have en- 
abled her to give a wise direction to the feeble mind of her 
husband. Personal resentments and predilections for ever out- 
weighed the dictates of policy; and the vehemence and quick- 
ness of her impulses rendered her energy as fickle as the King’s 
weakness. 

* Measures of vigour, corruption of the Assembly, sincere adoption 
of the Constitution, attempts at resistance, an attitude of royal dignity, 
repentance, weakness, terror, and flight, all were conceited, tried, 
prepared, determined upon, abandoned the same day. Women, so 
sublime in their self-devotion, are rarely capable of the steadiness of 
purpose and the coolness necessary to a plan of policy. Their policy 
is in their heart ; their feelings act too closely on their reason. Of 
all the royal virtues, they have none but courage : they rise often to 
heroes, never to statesmen. The Queen was an additional example of 
this. She did the King much mischief : gifted with more ability, more 
soul, more character, her superiority served only to inspire him with 
confidence in fatal counsels. She was at once the charm of his mis- 
fortunes, and the genius of his ruin. She led him step by step to the 
scaffold, but she mounted it with him.’ 

Every act of the Court during the year that passed between 
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the acceptance of the Constitution and the 10th of August, 1792, 
aided and precipitated the catastrophe. It is not too much to say, 
that they formed one long treason against the Constitution to 
which the King had sworn. Throughout, the Xing had two 
ministries, the one avowed and responsible to the nation ; the 
other consisting of such men as Colonne and the Baron de 
Brctcuil, who were organising, under the King’s auspices, the 
invasion of France by the emigrants and foreign powers, and 
thus fomenting the two main causes of the destruction of the 
monarchy. The emigration was the master evil; it stripped 
France of the very class, whose presence in their own country 
would have been the most effectual support to the throne. A 
small portion even of the 20,000 emigrants, whom our author 
states to have been at one time in arms on the frontier, might 
have baffled any of the decisive movements o£ the Revolution. 
The course pursued by the emigrants, coupled with the hostile 
preparations of the foreign powers, excited to the utmost pitch 
the alarm and anger of the French people. The Court, though 
their safety depended on the removal of all causes of excitement, 
could not abstain from encouraging the invaders. They did it 
unsteadily, it is true. A favourable vote, or any mark of con- 
fidence on the part of the Assembly, or any demonstration of 
popular favour, would at any time raise the King’s hopes, and 
make him write off to his agents at Coblcntz to discontinue 
their hostile preparations. The next day came some encroach- 
ment by the Assembly, or some insult from the mob around 
his palace, and lie had no hope but in the success of the inva- 
sion. His acts too constantly justified the suspicions of the 
people. The ministers of his choice were enemies of the Revo- 
lution ; and those whom the popular feeling for awhile forced 
on him, were speedily dismissed from his councils. The strong 
measures to which the Assembly had recourse for what we 
cannot but regard as justifiable purposes of self-defence, were 
obstructed by his unwise exercise of his veto . His large revenue 
was undoubtedly applied to purposes inconsistent with good 
faith and the public interest; and the mystery in which the 
expenditure of the civil list was kept, of course led to suspicions 
which went far beyond the truth. 

It would, no doubt, have been a task of great difficulty for 
the leaders of a popular party to uphold the Constitution in 
despite of the public excitement, and of the impulse given to it 
by the suicidal conduct of the Court. But the Girondins cannot 
be relieved from the charge of having aggravated the intrinsic 
difficulties of the state of affairs by their own errors. They 
commenced the session of the Assembly by petty encroachments 
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on the royal dignity, which lowered the authority, and irritated 
the feelings of the King. They then committed the far graver 
fault of encouraging the warlike feeling of the country, and 
of forcing on the war with Austria, which prudence might have 
averted, or, at any rate, postponed. To avoid or postpone it* 
was the obvious interest, not merely of their party, but of their 
principles. They looked, however, only to their immediate 
object — the coercion of the Court ; and by bringing on a war for 
that purpose, they swelled and prolonged an excitement, which 
was sure to frustrate all their ulterior schemes of tranquil go- 
vernment. The bright period of Robespierre’s history is that 
of his determined opposition to this war. His popularity, and 
his exertions in the Jacobin. Club, for a month counterbalanced 
the public feeling, the efforts of the Girondins, and the violence 
of the popular agitators. It was in the long and angry discus- 
sion of this subject, that he was for the first time brought into 
violent collision with the Girondins, especially with Brissot; 
and it is a remarkable proof of his extraordinary ability, that 
while asserting the unpopular cau&e, he greatly augmented his 
own popularity, and weakened that of his rivals, who were 
lending themselves to the passions of the people. 

But the capital error of the Girondins was their rupture 
with Dumouriez. The only chance of maintaining the Con- 
stitution lay in strengthening a popular minister, and enabling 
him to keep the executive in harmony with the Assembly. 
Narbonne was the first of the ministers of Louis who thought 
of establishing his ministry on the confidence of the Assembly. 
Ilis ill-success resulted not so much from his own acts, as from 
his inability to disarm the suspicions excited against him by his 
aristocratic birth, and from the unpopularity of the party to which 
he was supposed to owe his elevation. Unsupported by the As- 
sembly, lie was dismissed by the King, who, in his turn, distrusted 
him on account of his popular professions. Dumouriez sought to 
attain the same object as Narbonne, under more favourable cir- 
cumstances, and with far greater qualifications. Elevated to 
office by the influence of the Girondins, lie had the sagacity to # 
take the only course that would have enabled them to consolidate 
their power ; and their misfortune was, that in the man whom 
they had taken as an instrument, they did not discern, or would 
not recognise the qualities that they wanted in a leader. 

Dumouriez had described the true policy to be pursued by 
the King, in a phrase which he used a short time before his 
ac'jession to office. * If I were king of France, I would baffle 
‘ idl these parties by putting myself at the head of the Revolu- 
‘ tion.’ And on this principle he acted for a time most success- 
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fully, winning the confidence of the King and Queen in spite of 
their strong prepossessions Jjgainst him ; humouring the Jacobins 
by going at once to their sittings, and, with the cap of liberty 
on his head, explaining to them the principles on which he in- 
tended to govern; taking, in all his measures, a strong popular 
and national lino ; executing his plans with energy and Bkill ; and 
using his influence with the King and Queen to obtain the with- 
drawal of the veto from decrees which had passed the Assembly. 
No policy could have been better adapted to promote, the interests 
of the Girondins, as well as those of the country. Personal 
differences seem to have occasioned the breach between them 
and Dumouriez. Madame Boland detected his ambition, and 
inspired suspicions of him, which Dumouriez unfortunately con- 
firmed by manners and morality savouring so much of the old 
rfsgimc as to shock the republican puritanism of the Girondins. 
His commanding tone and superior abilities gave umbrage to 
his colleagues ; while he, on the other hand, grew impatient of 
their narrow views and want of practical skill. In the vehement 
dissensions which at this time broke out between the Girondins 
and the yet more extreme section of the Bevolutionists, he 
thought he saw tlie means of obtaining support for his policy in 
the event of a rupture with his old supporters. He accordingly 
entered into close communication with Danton, in whom he 
found a sagacity and vigour congenial to his own. Emboldened 
by the prospect of assistance from the Jacobins, he encouraged 
the King to dismiss the three Girondin ministers, Boland, Clar 
vieres, and Scrvan; and was prepared, by giving effect to a tho- 
roughly popular policy, to defy the anger of the majority who 
supported the dismissed ministers. In this attempt he was 
baffled by the King's refusal to sanction the decree against the 
refractory priests, and resigned. With his retirement from office 
vanished the last hope of a popular ministry. The King was 
driven to take his ministers from the known opponents of the 
Bcvolution ; and the Girondins, inflamed by personal mortifica- 
tion, and giving way to a boundless distrust of the Court, 
directed their attacks against the existence of the monarchy. 

The dismissal of the Girondin ministers was followed, in a few 
days, by the outages of the 20th Jyne, 1792, the guilt of which 
principally rests with Petion. The momentary reaction which 
these outrages provoked, was neutralised by Lafayette’s imprudent 
manifestation, and by the advance of the Allies on Paris. The 
Girondins and Jacobins suspended their disputes for a time, in 
order to unite against the refractcgy general and the invading 
enemy. The leaders of the Assembly threw off all disguise of 
attachment, to the Constitution; and Vcrgniaud,in his memorable 
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speech on the 'Dangers of the Country,’ openly broached the 
deposition of the King. The levy (S’ troops to serve against the 
invading armies was made the pretext for filling Paris with a re- 
volutionary force. Barbaroux brought up the Marseillais. On the 
other hand, the Court prepared their means of defence. The ex- 
citement grew, as the two parties found themselves face to face. 
The popular fury broke forth into multiplied and ferocious out- 
rages on the real or supposed adherents of the Court. Suddenly 
the insane proclamation signed by the Duke of Brunswick, as ge- 
neral of the invading army, made its appearance in Paris. Not a 
moment was to be lost in taking the powers of government out 
of the hands of a Court who were, in reality, counting every 
stage of the Prussian march as a day nearer to their deliverance. 
The insurrection of the 10th of August took place. The Court 
had considerable means of resistance at their disposal ; but by 
a succession of mistakes and mischances they allowed the well- 
directed resources of the mob to obtain an easy triumph. The 
King left his palace, and the monarchy was abolished. 

Of all these remarkable incidents M. de Lamartine has given 
graphic and stirring descriptions. The wild elements of the 
insurrectionary force of Paris arc brought before our eyes. 
We have the various picturesque biographies of Santcrre, Saint- 
Hurtigue, Thcroignc dc Mcricourt, and the other strange leaders 
of that terrible host. It was in a lone house at Charcnton that 
all these movements were planned. There tins details of the 10th 
of August were concerted on the night of the arrival of the 
Marseillais, amid the terrors of a memorable thunder-storm. 
The electric fluid was everywhere attracted by the crosses which 
occupied the highest pinnacles, or stood isolated on the roadsides ; 
and the next morning the ground in the neighbourhood of Paris 
was found ominously strewn with tlic prostrated emblems of 
religion. 

Of the 10th of August itself we have a very minute narrative. 
The first sketch is taken from an account given by Lucile, the 
young wife of Camille Desmoulins, who describes the evening 
and night of the 9th, and morning of the 10th, which she passed 
at Danton’s house, in company with his wife. Here we have 
the .insurrection as it came home to the families of those who 
had conspired the movement : the reckless excitement produced 
by the anticipation ; the fears that gradually thickened sis the 
reality began to exhibit itself, and armed bands began to pass ; 
as, one by one, friend and husband armed himself to take part 
in the fray, and as the appalling clang of the tocsin surmounted 
the din ; the night of agony watched through by the women, 
crouching, listening, and wailing, until they fainted at the sound 
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of the cannon. Danton alone is calm: after having set the 
whole in motion, lie leaves its details to take their chance in the 
hands of the subordinate but more immediate agents, apa goes 
quietly to bed. 

Then we arc taken through the same awful night as it 
was passed by the Royal Family in the Tuilcrics, with the 
dreaded morning breaking on them amid the first notes of assault 
and the preparations for defence. The King makes his appear- 
ance, worn and haggard, with his dress disordered, and his 
manner exhibiting the confusion, not of fear, but of shyness. 
The Queen preserves her haughty air, and intrepid spirit ; which 
is only broken by the fruitlcssness of her efforts to inspire her 
husband with the energy required by the crisis. She sees him 
commence his review of the troops ; her hopes rise with the 
shouts of ‘Vive lc Roil’ raised by the gentlemen who fill 
the palace, and by the loyal battalions in the courts ; they afe 
dashed when the King, instead of assuming the bearing and 
littering the few bold words that would have stimulated his 
defenders, stammers forth one or two disjointed purposeless 
phrases, which only communicate to others his own irresolution ; 
and they arc finally extinguished as she sees him return amid 
hisses from liis luckless circuit of the gardens, while band after 
band of the National Guards march over and range themselves 
with the assailants. We accompany the family in their mourn- 
ful passage to the Assembly, and during the mortal agony of 
those sixteen hours passed in the narrow heated box of the logo - 
graphe. The King cats, drinks, and chats with the deputies : 
the Queen sits silent, exhausted, vanquished ; her countenance 
flushed with the mortification of defeat, but still lit up with un- 
yielding pride and resentment. The cannon sounds close : the 
Swiss arc said to be victorious : the deputies swear to die at 
their posts. This hope, too, passes away : the victorious mob 
enters to announce its triumph, and parade its trophies. The 
royal captives are doomed to sit through the long debate in 
which they hear their fate discussed, and their downtal decided; 
and are then finally dismissed to prison. We give but a faint 
outline of the startling picture drawn by M. de Lamartine : the 
reader who would receive the full impression of its effect igust 
read the work itself. 

The Girondins, when they had triumphed over the Monarchy, 
seemed at first scared by their own success. They scrupled at 
once to proclaim the Republic : and not only left the responsi- 
bility* of doing so to a Convention to be immediately summoned, 
but excited in the meantime the distrust of the victorious people 
by votes, which seemed to indicate an intention of maintaining the 
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institution of royalty. The dismissed ministers were replaced in 
office— the real power, however, was at once engrossed by Danton; 
who noyr stood forward for the first time ifi a prominent position, 
as Minister of Justice, and immediately asserted his incontestable 
superiority over his colleagues. In truth, he wielded the whole 
executive authority, because he had organised it, and called it 
into action. When the Girondins, after the 10th of August, 
found that the result of their efforts had been to make Danton 
and ‘the Commune rulers over them, they were taught too late 
how grievously they had erred, with respect to the course which 
they hod pursued for the subversion of the Monarchy. They 
had originally assailed that institution, in the vain imagination 
that a government might be pulled down and built up again 
by the mere power, with which oratory sways an assembly 
and excites a people. They understood nothing of the process, 
Ify which the popular force' was to be organised and directed; 
and when they at last determined on an insurrection, they had 
recourse to Danton and the Commune to furnish its means. 
The insurrection over, the means remained at the. disposal of 
those who had created them. The Commune, led by Danton, 
Marat, and Robespierre, and embodied in the force which had 
been organised under Santerrc, governed Paris, and, through 
Paris, France. Happy had it been for the Girondins, had this 
lesson taught them, that, before they could hope to establish 
an orderly republic, in place of the monarchy which they had 
destroyed, they must themselves, not only re-construct the 
machinery of executive government, but provide, and keep in 
their own hands, the physical means by which its existence was 
to be maintained, and its authority enforced. Unfortunately, 
to the end of their career, they seemed to conceive that they 
were administering an established government, instead of work- 
ing out a revolution ; and that the votes of an assembly were 
the end, and speeches the means of governing. Too late they 
learned on the scaffold that the controversies in which they ban 
engaged, were only to be settled by ‘ pike and gun.’ 

The reign of the Commune, between the 10th of August and 
the meeting of the Convention, derives a horrible celebrity from 
the, massacres of September. M. dc Lamartine has been at 
some pains to collect various proofs of the deliberation, with 
which the details of this horrible butchery were concerted. He 
condemns Marat as having instigated, Danton as having sanc- 
tioned, and the Commune as having perpetrated it. Excuses 
which have been offered for it, he rejects with scorn. 

* History,’ he says, ‘ should represent the conscience of mankind. 
The voice of that conscience will ever condemn Danton. It has been 
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said that he saved his country and the Revolution by these measures, 
and that our victories are their excuse. This is the error into which 
he fell. A people that has need to intoxicate itself with blood in 
order to impel it to defend its country, must be a people of scoundrels 
and not a people of heroes. Heroism is the very reverse of assassina- 
tion. As for our Revolution, its prestige was in its justice and its 
morality. This massacre went to tarnish it in the eyes of Europe. 
Europe, it is true, did raise a cry of horror : but horror is not respect. 
A cause is never served by being dishonoured/ 

And he compares the effect of this massacre on the character 
of the Revolution to that of the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
on the cause of the Church of Rome. Sound policy, as well as 
the moral sense of mankind, confirm this judgment. The 
measures originally proposed by Danton for seizing the persons 
of those who were well known to be disaffected to the Revo- 
lution, might be justified by the necessities of the crisis. 
The commander of a besieged city is authorised to deprive those 
whom he knows to be plotting against the public safety, of the 
power of doing harm ; and the situation of Paris, expecting the 
Prussians at its gates, might be sufficient warrant for the im- 
prisonment even of thousands of suspected conspirators. But 
the cold-blooded slaughter of disarmed prisoners was an act of 
useless as well as revolting cruelty. The genius of Dumouriez 
had already saved Hfcancc. The bloody licence given to the 
assassins only heightened into frenzy tlic passions of the popu- 
lace. It maddened them to fresh acts of violence, and deterred 
all men of justice and moderation from taking any further port 
in connection with persons who had made such crimes a part of 
their policy. The guilt recoiled on Danton and the Revolution. 
It for ever separated him from the party, by whose support he 
might have governed France : and it was found to have para- 
lysed his arm, when the time came in which he wished to put 
a stop to violence, and restore the rule of humanity and reason. 

A curious anecdote is given by M. de Lamartine, on the au- 
thority of a surviving friend of Robespierre and St. Just, whose 
name unfortunately is kept back. W e could wish to be able to 
estimate the degree of foundation for a story which casts a sin- 
gular light on the strange character of Robespierre. At the 
period of the massacre he was a member of the Commune ; but, 
Beeing the turn affairs were taking, had for some days foreborne 
to attend its meetings. He had no share in what was done ; 
had no power of preventing it. As in the case of preceding 
movements, he did nothing, blamed what was being done, but 
let it go on ; and when done, took it as a necessary step in the 
Revolution, and defended it. 
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« On the 2d of September, at eleven o’clock at night, Robespierre 
and St. Just went out together from the Jacobins, exhausted by the 
mental and bodily fatigue of an entire day passed in tumultuous debate^ 
and big with so terrible a night. St J ust lived in a small lodging in 
the Rue Ste. Anne, not far from the house of the joiner Duplay, where 
Robespierre resided. Talking over the events of the day, and what 
was threatened for the morrow, the two friends .reached the door of 
St. Just’s house. Robespierre, absorbed in his own thoughts, went 
up to the young man's room in order to continue the conversation. 
St. Just flung his clothes on a chair, and prepared to go to sleep. 
“ What are you doing?” said Robespierre. “I am going to bed,” 
answered St.Jmt. “What! can you think of sleeping on such a 
night ? ” replied Robespierre. ‘ 4 Do you not hear the tocsin ? Do 
you not know that this night will probably be the Inst for thousands 
of our fellow-creatures, who are men at the moment you go to sleep, 
and will be corpses when you wake ? ” 

St. Just answered with one of the commonplaces of the day, 
and went to sleep. Early the next morning when he woke, he 
saw Robespierre pacing up and down the room, and every now 
and then pressing his face close to the window to watch the 
daybreak, and listen to the sounds in the street. St. Just asked 
him what brought him back so early, and found to his astonish- 
ment that he had not left the spot all night. 

“Sleep!” said Robespierre ; “what! while hundreds of assassins 
were cutting the throats of thousands of viftims, and while blood, 
whether pure or impure, was running like water in the gutter ! O 
no,” he continued, in a deep voice and with a sarcastic smile on his 
lips, “I have not been to bed, but have watched, like remorse or 
crime : ay, I have been guilty of the weakness of not sleeping ; but 
Danton, lie has sl*pt !”’ 

The instigators of the 10th of August cannot be acquitted of 
having called into activity tliat spirit which produced the mas- 
sacres of September. But wc must not deny to the Girondins 
the honour due to them. As soon as they recovered from the 
first stupor into which this gigantic crime threw all France, 
they raised their voice in loud and uncompromising denunciation 
of it. Roland, while the carnage was going on, exhausted what- 
ever means he could command to stop it; but both he and 
Petion were utterly powerless. In proclamations, in letters, 
and in protests, Roland, at the imminent peril of his life, con- 
tinued his war with the Commune. Indignant at the enormity 
of the crime itself, at the discredit cast by it on the Republic, 
and at the predominance given to both the most anarchical doc- 
trines and the most worthless men, the Girondins now perceived 
the necessity of checking the progress of disorder. From being 
the leaders of the movement, and the instigators of insurrection. 
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they came in a few weeks to be regarded by the populace as the 
counter-revolutionary party, against whom the next efforts of 
the friends of the .Revolution must be directed. From this time 
the hopes of every friend of order and humanity rested on them 
as the party who would put an end to the turmoil and carnage 
of the Revolution. 

The aspect of affairs cl the first meeting of the Convention 
on the 20th of September, 1792, was most favourable to 
the Girondins. Though the elections of Paris, taking place 
in the very days that followed the massacre, had returned a 
deputation entirely composed of Jacobins \ the representatives 
of the Departments had been elected under very different 
feelings. The unanimous choice of Petion as president showed 
the disposition of the Convention ; and the Girondin leaders 
found themselves at the head of a large and determined 
majority. Had they been statesmen as well as orators, that 
majority and the public opinion of France gave them the means 
of establishing their power. Rut they entered the Assembly, 
smarting with mortification at their recent subjection to the 
Commune; and their first thought, was how they should use 
their majority to throw off that ignominious yoke. Instead of 
waiting until they had consolidated an efficient executive, they 
rushed into the contest, unprovided with any means of combating 
the physical force of their antagonists. They endeavoured at once 
to bear them down by the weight of public feeling. Nor did 
they confine themselves to the legitimate weapons with which a 
good cause fumished them. There were reasons against break- 
ing at once with Danton. They saw in Robespierre their most 
formidable antagonist, and were probably stimulated by vindic- 
tive recollections of their bitter conflicts at the Jacobin Club. 
They accordingly directed the main force of their attacks against 
the one public man who had hitherto, less than any other, par- 
ticipated iu any of the disorders of the Revolution. On the 
strength of some frantic declamations of Marat, whom they 
endeavoured most unfairly to associate with him, and of the 
foolish talk of some insignificant demagogues, they gravely 
accused Robespierre of aspiring to establish a dictatorship. 
Such was the substance of the charges brought against him 
by Barbaroux and Louvet. The accusation gave him an op- 
portunity of vindicating himself, and of humbling his opponents 
in one of the most skilful and triumphant of his speeches. 
These ill-judged attacks imparted to the proceedings of the 
Girondins a character of petty and malignant rivalry, subjected 
them to the mortification of defeat in a personal conflict, and 
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weakened their hold on the majority by justly diminishing its 
confidence in their discretion. 

But the trial of the King soon gave a more serious occupation 
to the contending parties. Actuated by that mistaken notion of 
equity which in like circumstances brought Charles I. to the block, 
the voice of the people demanded, as a matter of equal justice, that 
the deposed monarch should be subjected to the same fate as the 
laws of treason would infallibly have inflicted on his opponents, 
had he been successful in the contest. None of the leading men 
of either party, according to M. dc Lamartine, shared this feel- 
ing, or desired the death of Louis ; yet each consented, each 
exhibited a rivalry of eagerness to sacrifice the victim, in order 
to retain its hold over the people. The Girondins therein 
undoubtedly sinned the most deeply against their own principles 
and policy. But the conduct of the leaders of that party has 
been too hastily ascribed to mere cowardice. They did not, in 
truth, so much abandon their own views, as they made an ill- 
judged attempt to gain their object by indirect means. When 
the point came to be discussed in their councils, they found 
that they were opposed by some of the principal men of their 
own party — by Fonfrcde, I)ucos,‘‘Barbaroux, and Buzot, whose 
republican fanaticism required the death of the King. Imagining 
that, without their support, they would be unable to save the 
King’s life, they adopted a plan of action suggested by Sicycs. 
They agreed to vote for his death, but to subject the decree of 
the Convention to ratification by the primary assemblies. The 
plan, supported by a plausible conformity with democratic prin- 
ciples, was obviously impracticable. It involved the prolonged 
agitation of a perilous question. It laid the Girondins open to 
the imputation of wishing to create dissension between the dif- 
ferent parts of France. The people regarded it as a trick. The 
votes of the Gironde decided the judgment of death, which their 
influence, boldly exerted, would, in all human probability, have 
averted. And that judgment once pronounced, the expedient, 
by which its execution was to have been stayed, was unhesi- 
tatingly rejected. 

The speeches of Robespierre contain the simple and forcible 
exposition of the grounds on which the execution of Louis is 
defensible as an act, not of justice, but of state policy. ‘ Louis 
€ must die because the country must live.’ The noble reply of 
Vergniaud was contradicted by his vote. M. de Lamartine 
temperately examines the arguments on both sides, and his 
cinclusions will not be new to any Englishman whom the 
earlier precedent in our own history shall have ever driven upon 
a similar re-hearing. 
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‘ Exhausted and discredited by four years of unequal struggle with 
the nation, twenty times ' placed at the mercy of his people^ without 
credit with the soldiery, with a character of which the timidity and 
indecision had been repeatedly proved, fallen from humiliation into 
humiliation, and step by step from the height of his throne into a 
prison, Louis XVI. wjis the only prince of his race to whom it was 
impossible ever again to dream of reigning. Abroad he was dis- 
credited by his concessions : at home he would have been the patient 
and inoffensive hostage of the Republic, the ornament of its triumphs^ 
the living proof of its magnanimity. His death, on the contrary, 
alienated from the French cause that immense portion of every people 
which judge human events only through the heart. Human nature 
is merciful. The Republic forgot that it gave to royalty a character 
of martyrdom, and to liberty that of vengeance. It thus prepared a 
re-action against the republican cause, and arrayed on the side of 
royalty the sensibility, the interest, the tears of a portion of every 
people. Who can deny that pity for the fate of Louis XVT. and his 
family, had a great part in the revival of royalty some years after ? 
Unsuccessful causes have returns of favour of which the motives are 
often to be found only in the blood of the victims cruelly sacrificed by 
the opposite party. Public feeling, when once moved by a sense of 
its injustice, is only set at rest when it is, so to speak, absolved by 
some signal and unexpected reparation. The blood of Louis XVI. 
was in every treaty which the Powers of Europe contracted for the 
purpose of branding and stifling the Republic : the blood of Louis XVI. 
was in the oil which consecrated Napoleon so short a time after all 
the vows of liberty : the blood of Louis XVI. was in the monarchical 
enthusiasm which the return of the Bourbons at the Restoration re- 
vived in France : it mingled, even in 1830, in that repugnance to the 
name of Republic which threw the undecided nation into the arms of 
another dynasty. It is republicans who should most deplore this 
blood, for it is their cause that it has stained, and it is that blood 
which has cost them the republic.* 

The details of this catastrophe afford ample scope for the 
descriptive powers of M. de Lamartine. It is much to the credit 
of his moral judgment, that lie has not sought to heighten the 
effect, by investing the sufferers with unreal virtues. The mourn- 
ful talc of the imprisonment in the Temple, with all its anguish 
and all the tortures inflicted by the vulgar insolence of the 
gaolers — the picture of the King, carried along to his trial, pale, 
unshaved, with his clothes hanging loosely on his attenuated 
frame — and the last agonies of his separation from his family, 
sensibly touch our pity. We admire the calm resignation, and 
the unfailing gentleness which characterised his whole demeanour 
through these scenes of suffering, and dictated the Will which 
emanated from the solitude of his own thoughts. But the im- 
partial narrative lowers our previous conception of the dignity 
of the monarch’s deportment. His feeble capacity suggested 
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to him the expedients by which an ordinary prisoner endeavours 
to evade his condemnation, instead of the passive superiority 
with which a martyr receives his doom ; and we cannot help 
recalling the stately silence with which Charles I. rebuked his 
judges on the like occasion. 

A momentary lull followed the catastrophe: and then the 
deadly war of the two contending factions broke forth afresh. 
During the first months of 1793, the Girondins assailed the 
Commune, and endeavoured to discredit the Mountain by 
continuing to associate them with the frantic ebullitions of 
Marat, and by reviving the charges of. dictatorial designs 
against Robespierre. The Mountain retorted with accusa- 
tions of counter-revolutionary projects and federalism. The 
Girondins, favoured by the Plain, possessed a largo, and it must 
be said, a steady majority in the Convention. Even in Paris 
they commanded the support of the middle classes. Their 
party occupied all the most important ofliccs in the ministry. 
The successes of Dumouriez gave glory to their administration 
of the government ; and they relied on the co-operation of his 
army against their antagonists. Roland had funds at his dis- 

E osal to keep the newspapers in pay. and circulate the views of 
is party throughout France. To this party the great majority 
of the departments adhered most warmly. A little skill in 
organising the force of the executive government, and patience 
until they should have got together the means of acting with 
effect, would apparently have insured them an easy and certain 
triumph. Danton, anxious to clear himself from the guilt of 
September, and to erect a strong and respectable government, 
was ready to become the ally of the Girondins, and bring to their 
aid his sagacity, his courage, and the vast popular force which 
he wielded. Ycrgniaud, and other leaders of the party, appre- 
ciated the value of his aid, and the wisdom of temporising with 
their opponents. Their wisdom was overruled. The younger 
members of the party, inflamed by the counsels of Madame 
Roland, would allow of no truce with the advocates of anarchy 
and massacre. Marat was again assailed ; the people of Paris 
took the part of that furious organ of their passions and pre- 
judices ; and the Mountain defended the favburite of the people. 
By degrees the leaders were involved in the fray ; and Robes- 
pierre renewing his accusations against the Girondins, exasperated 
the people against them. 

But the Girondins, while thus provoking the conflict, made no 
preparation for bringing it to a successful issue. They allowed 
their friends to be successively driven from the chief offices of 
government, and to be replaced by men indifferent or opposed 
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to them, at the same time that all the lower offices in every 
department were filled with creatures of the Jacobins. They 
even permitted the various bodies of federes, who formed a 
military force on which they could rely, to be sent out of Paris, 
until they were left without any means of repressing the mob. 
While they exhausted the time and patience of the Convention in 
personal recriminations, Danton was suffered to dictate the policy 
of the Republic. When the insurrection of La Vendee broke 
out, the majority began to follow the only leader who seemed 
to have matured the measures that were required by the crisis; 
and, in spite of the opposition of the Girondins, at his sugges- 
tion the Convention created the revolutionary tribunal, and 
voted the first laws against the aristocrates, and for taxing the 
rich in order to arm the people. 

In the meantime the Commune were noways disposed to resign 
their power to the Girondins, or leave that party leisure to conso- 
lidate a force which might control them. On the 10th of March 
an insurrectionary movement was attempted with the double ob- 
ject of intimidating the Convention, and of murdering the 
principal Girondins at their own houses. Timely information 
enabled the menaced deputies to frustrate the last object ; and 
the energy of the minister Beurnonvillc, with a force of federes 9 
from Brest, awed the assailants. Danton, who alone could 
organise a decisive popular rising, kept aloof, and, indeed, pro- 
tected the Girondins. • 

This uncertainty, however, could not long last, in face of the 
increasing dangers of the Republic. The troubles of La Vendee 
grew more serious. The French army was defeated and driven 
out of Belgium ; and in the first days of April the public terror 
rose to its height on intelligence of the defection of Dumouricz. 
The contending parties sought to cast on each other the odium 
of connexion with the traitor. The ' Girondins, Lasource and 
Biroteau, seized the first, occasion of making a detailed charge 
against Danton, as an accomplice of liis treason. Enraged and 
alarmed at a charge to which his intimate relations with 
Dumouricz gave some countenance, Danton saw the necessity 
of throwing himself at once into the arms of the Mountain. 
He assailed the Girondins with the customary accusations of 
counter-revolutionary projects, and with furious gestures de- 
clared, that from that moment there should be no peace or 
truce between himself and those who had wished to save the 
King. He at once placed himself at the head of their assailants, 
and set about combining the means by which their power might 
be destroyed. 

For six or seven weeks a conflict was kept, up between the 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXV. D 
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powerless Assembly and the minority, which was backed by 
the physical force of "Paris. The Girondins, in order to com- 
pose an efficient executive within the Convention itself, con- 
stituted the famous Committee of Public Safety. They put 
Marat on his trial before the revolutionary tribunal, where his 
acquittal gave their enemies a signal and, indeed, fearful triumph. 
The^ then struck directly at their princquil adversary, and 
established a Commission of Twelve to examine into the pro- 
ceedings of the Commune of Paris. That body, thus assailed, 
lost no time in taking their resolution. The various sections of 
Paris appeared before the Convention with petitions demanding 
the abrogation of the Commission and the arrest and accusation 
.of the twenty- two principal deputies of the Girondin party. 
Tumult, and menaces followed. On the interposition of Danton, 
who wished to avert the last extremities, the Commission was 
annulled by a vote of the Convention. The next day Lan- 
juinais, who displayed, in defence of his party, the same intrepi- 
dity which he had shown in endeavouring to save the life of the 
King, carried a motion to rescind this vote. The mob could be 
no longer restrained — they declared themselves in a state of 
permanent insurrection. On the 31st of May they surrounded 
jmd entered the Convention. The Girondins protesting against 
this coercion, quitted their seats ; their places were occupied by 
the mob ; and the Commission was again annulled. But the 
excited populace now required vengeance as well as submission. 
The cry for the accusation of the Twenty-two was again raised. 
On the morning of the 2d of •) unc tlic Convention was sur- 
rounded by the armed force of the sections under the command 
of Henriot; and a hundred pieces of artillery were pointed 
against the chamber which it occupied in the palace of the 
Tuilerics. Some of the proscribed deputies had already sought 
safety inflight; others, with Vergniaud at their head, calmly 
proceeded through the threatening mob to brave the fate which 
was denounced against them. The Committee of Public Safety 
endeavoured to effect a compromise by inducing the Twenty- 
two to resign their seats in the Convention. Some did so; 
others stoutly refused. The menaces of the armed mob increased 
in violence. As a last expedient to save their colleagues, the 
Convention, with the president at their head, proceeded in a 
body to make their way out of the Tuilcries. Henriot refused 
to allow them to pass until they had given up the Twenty-two. 
At eveiy point they found their passage barred by the insurgent 
foices; and at length they returned to their chamber, and passed 
a decree ordering the provisional arrest of the principal leaders 
of the Girondins. 
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So dosed the political existence of a party which, for nearly 
two years, had occupied the most conspicuous position in the 
legislature of their country. Misplaced in a revolution which 
they were not capable of conducting, they became the victims, 
of those ferocious passions which, after exciting, they had foiled' 
in coercing, and with which they scorned to enter into any . 
compromise. A civil war, whfth at the outset menaced the ex- 
istence of the Republic, was for some weeks kept alive in Nor- 
mandy and other parts of France by such members of the 
party as had escaped from Paris. A majority of the depart- 
ments joined their cause, and prepared to resist the usurped 
authority of the Mountain. All of every denomination who 
were hostile to those in power, crowded under the banner raised 
by the Girondins. The natural consequence of this was, that 
the Royalists, who had long been secretly preparing for resist- 
ance, and who possessed leaders of military experience, became 
everywhere the real masters of the movement, and turned it to 
their own purposes. No sooner was this apparent, than the 
insurgents lost confidence in one another. The insurrection 
subsided as instantaneously as it had broken out, except at one 
or two points, where it was avowedly continued as a Royalist 
rebellion. In the course of a few weeks the Committee of 
Public Safety had almost everywhere re-established its autho- 
rity ; and the only resource, which was left the bafHed Girondins, 
was disguise and flight. 

These insurrectionary attempts had fearfully excited the 
passion** of the populace and Convention against those of the 
Girondin leaders who were in their power ; and the assassina- 
tion of Marat scaled their doom. The early history of Char- 
lotte Corday (whom M. de Lamartine states to have been a 
descendant of the great Corneille), and all the details of her 
memorable act and heroic death are carefully narrated. Only 
one moment of compunction came over her — it was on witness- 
ing the grief of Marat's mistress. She had not^ conceived it 
possible that, in destroying a monster, she could be wounding the 
affections of any human being. Our author gives a striking 
picture of her as she was conveyed to the scaffold, clothed in the 
red shirt which was reserved for murderers, and inspiring even the 
ferocious mob with admiration for her beauty and simple cou- 
rage. Vergniaud, when he heard the details of her fate, ex- 
claimed, ‘ She kills us, but she teaches us how to die.’ 

From this period commences the Reign of Terror. The 
perilous condition of society which followed the 31st of May, 
1793, had produced a general sense of the necessity of a vigo- 
rous executive; and the Committee of Public Safety, taking 
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advantage of the opportunity, succeeded in obtaining complete 
possession of the administration of affairs. ' Supported by a dis- 
ciplined force, under the name of the * lie volutionary Army/ it 
Jiad in its hands the means of crushing opposition and enforcing 
obedience. For the first time since the meeting of the States 
General, France possessed a strong government. To suppress 
rebellion, repel the foreign foe, jftid terrify the internal enemies 
of the Republic, was the first business of that government. For 
this last purpose the Revolutionary Tribunal was re-orgunised, 
and armed with the terrible c Loi dcs Suspects.’ 

B The first sufferer was, perhaps, the one whose fate most re- 
volts us by its injustice — the unfortunate Custinc, whose mili- 
tary reverses drew on him the penalty of treason. A nobler 
victim followed. On the 14th of October the unhappy queen 
was brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. Her intrepid 
protest against the foul charges with which Fouquior garnished 
Ills list of calumnies, for one moment rallied the feelings of the 
audience on her side ; but could nol avert a doom which was 
meant to be the penalty both of her former greatness and of her 
recent hostility to the Revolution. She was conveyed to her 
fiite in an open cart, amid the execrations, of the mob, and the 
savage jests of the infuriated women, whose trade it was to insult 
the dying. The jolting of the rough vehicle disordered her 
dress, and added to her sufferings bv diminishing the air of per- 
sonal dignity, which she strove to preserve. Her haughty 
countenance evinced the mortification and anger which filled her 
soul ; and she died exhibiting to the last her hatred and scorn 
for her butchers. Rut the touching narrative does not disarm 
the justice of its historian. After moving our sympathy by 
her wrongs, lie remains master of himself, and calmly proceeds 
to review the life and condemn the errors of Marie Antoinette. 

The Girondin leaders, who, in conformity with the decree of 
the second of June, had been watched rather than confined in 
their own Iiousch, and had refused to avail themselves of many 
opportunities of flight, had, as the public became exasperated 
by the proceedings of their adherents, been transferred to 
the prisons. Seventy-three, of the less important deputies of 
the party were also Accretes, lodged in prison, but saved from 
death by the energetic protection of Robespierre. M. dc La- 
martine, who endeavours, somewhat at the expense of historical 
truth, to represent Robespierre as having endeavoured to save 
the Queen (for, he had been the first publicly to demand her trial 
wifliin a few weeks of that of the King), is supported by more, 
authority, when he attributes to him the wish to save the Gi- 
rondin leaders from the scaffold. Danton undoubtedly had that 
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object at heart. Both were powerless to resist the rage of their 
party and the populace. On the 26th of October the trial of the 
twenty-two Girondins began. * Among them were Brissot, Gen- 
sonne, Faucliet, Sillery, and several of the most eminent depu- 
ties of the party. All eyes, however, were turned on the last 
who entered the hall. . It was Vcrgniaud, or rather the wreck 
of that great orator, whose voice had subverted the Monarchy, 
and disputed the mastery with Robespierre and ftanton. His 
imprisonment hail impressed a livid paleness on his cheek, 
deprived his eye of its fire, and given his person an unhealthy 
corpulence, lie wore the dress in which the spectators recol- 
lected to have seen him habitually dressed in the Convention ; 
but the coat, too small for his swollen limbs, had burst, in the 
seams, and completed the picture of physical as well as political 
decay. Neither eloquence nor innocence could avail with 
judges, who regarded the whole public life of the accused as 
one crime. But the government took care to allow no room 
for cither pity or justice. A decree closed the proceedings, 
without permitting the prisoners to make their defence. They 
were declared guilty, and sentenced to death. 

The famous supper which the prisoners took together that 
night is minutely described ; and M. dc Lamartine has appa- 
rently converted this part of his history into a romance, for the 
purpose of clothing in his own eloquent language the sentiments 
said to have been expressed on that occasion. Then follows the 
well-known story of the death of the Girondins, as they went to 
the scaffold, and successively ascended it, singing the ‘ Marseil- 
laise’ in chorus, till the knife had extinguished the last voic^ 
that raised the hymn of liberty. 

The at once heroic and truly womanly death of Madame 
Roland followed in a few .days. The news of her death reached 
Roland in Normandy, and was the signal for his own fate, 
lie left the retreat in which he had found safety, and laying 
himself down by the roadside put an end to himself. Condor- 
cct was concealed by some generous friends in l’aris until the 
following April. There, with his illusions unabated, he composed 
his work on the ‘ Perfectibility of the 1 luinan Race.’ A bright 
sunny day proved too irresistible a temptation to the captive : he 
quitted his hiding-place, sallied out into the suburbs, and enjoyed 
once more the air, and sunshine, and fields. Ilis appearance gave 
rise to suspicions: he was arrested, and found next morning 
dead, with the pliial of poison which he had swallowed still by 
his side. 

A detailed account is given of the escape of Guadct, Salles, 
Louvet, Barbaroux, Buzot, and Pction, after the rout of the 
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Girondin forces in Normandy. Having, amid fearful perils and 
sufferings, reached Brest, they got a passage to the neighbour- 
hood of Bordeaux, where the friends of Guadet provided them 
with shelter. Eight months were passed by them, at first 
in an under-ground vault, and subsequently in the house 
of a courageous lady. The search for them being then re- 
newed, they separated. Guadet and Salles were taken in the 
house of the former’s father, carried to Bordeaux, and executed. 
Louvet was saved by his boldness in taking refuge in Paris 
itself. The others lingered about their former asylum for some 
weeks, and then endeavoured to make their way to the Pyre- 
nees. Some peasants in a field heard the sound of a pistol, and 
found the half-dead body of the once handsome Barbaroux. A 
few days after, in a forest at a little distance, were found some 
mangled limbs, which the wolves had half devoured, and which 
the clothes and papers discovered with them showed to be the 
remains of Buzot and Pction. M. dc Lamartine has omitted 
the date of their death, not the least painful circumstance con- 
nected with it. That date was in July 1794, only about 
three weeks before the fall of Robespierre. Had they con- 
trived to baffle their pursuers for that brief period, they would 
have been saved. 

. We have thus followed M. dc Lamartine through his narrative: 
endeavouring to convey to our readers, the story as he tells it, of 
the period of the Revolution which coincides with that of the ex- 
istence of the party which forms the ostensible subject of his work. 
This important epoch occupies altogether six of the eight volumes 
pf M. dc Lamartine’s history : we regret that the length of our 
review of it precludes our following him through the remaining 
two, which continue the narrative to the fall of Robespierre, and 
are, perhaps, the most interesting portion of the work. The dif- 
ferent scenes of the Reign of Terror are successively delineated 
with wonderful power. The mass of bloodshed and misery, — 
the batches of from 60 to as many as 150 victims that each day 
fed the guillotine at Paris, — the courageous resistance of Lyons, 
and the atrocious butcheries which followed its subjugation, — 
the cruelties of Lcbon at Arras, and the yet more appalling 
atrocities perpetrated by Carrier at Nantes, are placed vividly 
before our eyes. Sometimes our attention is directed to the 
characteristic particulars that distinguished the death of the more 
remarkable individuals. Now it is Bamave who passes along de- 
jected amid the pity of the people, of whom he was once the idol : 
l6w Biron, rising from his wine and oysters to die gaily amid the 
applauses of the mob: now the wretched Du Barri, screaming ‘La 
‘vie I La vie! pour tous mes repentirs:’ now Bailly perishing 
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with undaunted soul in defiance of the outrages and blows of 
vindictive ruffians : now the, venerable Malesherbes laying down 
• his life with not unseemly gaiety : now the saintly sister of the 
King exercising her 'charity towards her fellow-sufferers im her 
last moments. We sicken at the prodigality with which the life 
of whole classes is taken away at once. One day, the cortege bears 
along twenty-seven merchants of Sedan : on another, the sixty 
formers-general of the revenue : and on another, forty-five magis- 
trates of Paris, together with thirty-three members of the par- 
liament of Toulouse. One morning a long line of carts con- 
veys all the nuns, young and old, of the Abbey of Montmartre. 
On another are seen a group of girls, of whom the eldest was 
not above eighteen. They had all been brought up from their 
native town of Verdun to die for having danced at a ball given 
to the Prussians. 

The most harrowing talc of all is, the destruction of the whole 
family of the beautiful Madame de Sainte-Amaranthe. Li the 
‘ last days of terror, this family was sacrificed by the colleagues of 
liobe8picrrc, in order to wound him by their destruction. They 
were involved in a pretended plot with Cecile Renault, who was 
accused of attempting to murder him. Eight carts bore to the 
scaffold sixty-two prisoners, all clad in the red shirt that denoted 
the crime of murder. Of tills number were the porter of the house 
where L’ Admiral had stabbed Collot d’Herbois, and the porter’s 
wife: the crime alleged against them being that they were 
e both guilty of not having broken out into sufficient joy when 
c the assassin was arrested.’ The last of this group was M. de 
Sartincs, who had to wait three quarters of an hour on the scaf- 
fold, and sec all whom lie loved on earth butchered before his 
eyes. 

A very touching narrative is given of the long sufferings of a 
man, whose name will excite no feelings of sym]>athy — Egalite, 
once Duke of Orleans. M. dc Lamartine lias taken some pains 
to defend this unhappy prince against the accusations, with which 
his memory is loaded. It has been his hard fate to be taken for 
the hidden contriver of all those popular movements, which the 
imagination of the vulgar loves to attribute to some mysterious 
plotter. Xhc more light that history throws on the events of 
the Revolution, the more are all of them accounted for by ob- 
vious and sufficient causes ; and the more insignificant docs the 
part of the Duke of Orleans appear. He was the victim of 
constant disfavour and suspicion ; and much of his hostility to 
the Royal Family is to be ascribed rather to their fault than his. 
His chief, if not only, crime was, the base rather than cruel vote 
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which he jpive for the King's death, in the vain hope of saving 
his own life. 

A singular anecdote is told of the Due de Chartres, now the 
King of the French, which can hardly have been published 
without the warranty of that high personage. Some business 
having brought him from Dumouricz’s army to Paris soon after 
the massacres of September, Danton sent for him, and informed 
him that he had heard that he ventured in conversation to speak 
too freely on that subject. He told him he was too young to 
judge of such matters, and added : ‘ For the future be silent. 
‘ Return to the army ; do your duty ; but do not unnecessarily 
€ expose your life. You have many years before you. France is 
‘ not suited for a Republic : it has the habits, the wants, and the 
4 weaknesses of a monarchy. After our storms, it will be brought 

* back to that by its vices or its necessities. You will be King ! 

* Adieu, young man. Remember the prediction of Danton. 9 

The fall of Danton is clearly detailed and explained. Through- 
out the whole course of the history lie stands out as (what 
M. de Lamartine calls him) the great statesman of the Revolu- 
tion. He is the one who, in spite of liis coarse manners, his 
profligacy, and even his terrible crimes, most powerfully excites 
our interest. M. de Lamartine, however, bears hard upon him 
in respect of his death. lie treats all his memorable sayings 
and doings, during the period of his imprisonment and trial, us 
so much straining after theatrical effect. This is a grievous 
injustice to the most gallant and skilful fight for life made during 
the Revolution. Danton differed from the other victims of the 
Reign of Terror in this : that, even when within the grasp of the 
Revolutionary tribunal, his deeply-rooted influence with the 
mob gave him a chance of escape and victory. lie had some- 
thing else to do than merely to fall with dignity. He ha- 
rangued, he bore down his judges by his loud voice and impe- 
rious gestures, with a view of exciting a movement in his favour. 
He was on the point of succeeding. A single friend to direct 
the actions of the sympathising populace — a little less energy 
than that exhibited by the Committee of Public Safety — 
would, by our author's own account, have turned the scale in 
his favour. # 

As we have said however, Robespierre is the hero of the 
work. His conduct and motives at every stage are develoj>cd 
with the greatest pains. The least details of his personal 
appearance, his dress, liis daily habits, have been collected with 
ijrtraordinary care. The ogre of the Revolution is brought 
before us in all the simplicity of his private life. Wo enter into 
his garret at the joiner Duplay’s, and do homage to that honest 
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poverty which, once a necessity, continued to he his choice after 
the fortunes of France were at his disposal : we follow him from 
the stormy debates of the Jacobins or the fearful labours of the 
Committee of Public Safety to his modest supper with his host’s 
family, when he talked with them of the events of the day, or 
read aloud from Rousseau or Racirie. His only other relaxa- 
tion was his walk on the Champs Elysees, with no companion 
but his mastiff, Brount. Occasionally, when an opportunity 
was afforded for a day’s holiday, or when some great oratorical 
effort required unusual thought, he would wander forth to the 
haunts of Rousseau, and pass whole hours of reverie amid the 
woods of Mcudon, or Ermenonville. Even he, too, had his hopes 
of domestic happiness in a quiet future, when, after the comple- 
tion of the Revolution, he might be united to Elconore Duplay, 
and pass the obscure remainder of his life on his few paternal 
acres in the neighbourhood of Arras. 

It is impossible to rise from the perusal of M. de Lamartine’s 
book without a somewhat changed opinion of .Robespierre. 
There is no vindication of his acts. J\ T o attempt is made to mitigate 
our horror at the crimes of which lie is reputed guilty ; none to 
justify massacre on the pica of public necessity or righteous zeal. 
M. de Lamartine s aim is to analyse the motives that actuated 
Robespierre, as well as determine what was really his share in the 
atrocities which were perpetrated in his name. Perhaps he does 
this with some partiality. lie has conceived an ideal frame- 
work of Robespierre’s character, and fills it up by attributing 
to him particular acts or intentions of clemency, for which 
he has often little and sometimes no warranty. Still, on 
the whole, his explanation of this strange character is satis- 
factory. Historical truth, and a knowledge of. human nature, 
gain by .reducing the distorted and exaggerated traits of the 
monster into the features of a man actuated by the ordinary 
passious of humanity, gifted with many noble and even amiable 
qualities, jind plunged into eternal infamy by common human 
weaknesses, tried in fearful times by most extraordinary emer- 
gencies. 

In order completely to understand M. de Lamartine’s estimate 
of Robespierre, it would be necessary to read his book ; but 
the following passage, at the close of the fifth volume, seems to 
us to give the best summary of the author’s views on a character 
which nfost of his readers will hitherto have seen painted only 
in the darkest colours : — 

* There was something of these three elements in the soul of the 
Convention : a purpose which was true and practically attainable 5 
chimeras, Which vanished at the attempt to apply them ; iits of rage, 
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which sought to extort by torture the realisation of an order of things 
not as yet in the nature of man. Holy hopes, vain Utopias, atrocious 
means, — such were the elements that composed the social politics of 
this assembly, placed between two civilisations to exterminate the 
one, and herald in the other. Robespierre personified these tendencies 
more than any of his colleagues. His plans, religious in their pur- 
pose, chimerical in their details, became sanguinary when they come 
in collision with- practical impossibility. A frenzy ■ of benevolence 
seized the Utopian ; this frenzy of benevolence has the same effects as 
the frenzy of mischief. Robespierre held to his chimeras as to truths. 
Had he been more enlightened, he would have been more patient. 
His anger arose from his delusions. He wished to be the constructor 
of a sodial regeneration; society resisted: he took the sword and 
thought it was permitted toyman to make himself the executioner of 
God. He communicated this spirit, half through fanaticism, half 
through terror, to the Jacobins, to the people, to the Convention. 
Hence tliis contrast of an assembly resting one hand on the revolu- 
tionary tribunal and the instrument of death, and with the other 
writing a constitution which recalled the pastoral Republics of Plato 
or “ Telemachus,” and breathed in every page, God, the people, jus- 
tice, and humanity. Never was so much blood shed on truth. The 
task of histoxy is to wash out these stains, and not to reject social 
justice because a deluge of blood has been spilled over the doctrines 
of liberty, of charity, and of reason.’ 

The sincere fanaticism of Robespierre was the mainspring of 
liis virtues, his greatness, ami his crimes. One high, steady 
purpose, pursued at every risk, inspired his integrity, his per- 
severance, and his cruelty. He was at the head of a govern- 
ment assailed by enemies on every side ; and lie deemed it his 
duty to uphold that government by striking terror into his 
adversaries, and disarming opposition. Like all fanatics, ho 
hated his opponents because he thought tliat the enemies of 
his righteous cause must be bad rnen. Still there was in the 
acts which lie sanctioned a prodigality and brutality of cruelty 
needless for his purpose, fatal to his own views of policy, 
revolting to the sensitiveness and refinement of his. character. 
We know that such was his own feeling, that he wished to 
stay the system of terror ; that, during the worst period of it, 
he absented himself from the Committee of Public Safety, and 
was at direct variance with the ‘ Comitc dc Sfiretc Generate, * 
and had no communication with the Public Accuser, — the two 
authorities by whom the trials and executions were, in fact, 
entirely regulated ; that he denounced TaUien, Colloid Carrier, 
and especially Fouche* for their abominable cruelties, which he 
•djaferibed as c persecutions of the patriots. 9 We are the more 
perplexed to explain how it was that, with despotic power in 
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his hands, he permitted the horrors which he himself regarded as 
both mischievous and disgraceful. 

The explanation seems to be, that he did not in truth possess 
the power which opinion ascribed to him. He could not in 
reality direct the government of which he was at the head. To 
understand his position we must examine the powers and defects 
of his mind. He was a logical and systematic thinker, whose 
system led him into a dreamy enthusiasm. His leading quali- 
fication for public life was a singular power of public Bpcaking. 
In dose, clear logic, in dexterous debating, he surpassed every 
speaker of his day: while in lofty eloquence, some of his speeches 
were hardly surpassed by the greatest of his rivals. But, like 
the Girondins, he could do no more ttan prove his point and 
make his speech. With the details of public affairs he was 
utterly unable to grapple. Thoroughly unpractical, he depended 
on others — first on Danton, afterwards on his colleagues in the 
Committee of Public Safety, — to determine by what steps their 
purposes should be carried into effect. Without being .justly 
subject to the imputation of cowardice he was timid in action, 
or rather averse to act at alL Had the great movements of the 
Revolution waited for him to produce them, they would never 
have taken place. He shrank from assailing the Monarchy after 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1791, and had no desire to 
see a Republic substituted for it. He kept aloof from the 10th of 
August, and the 3 1st of May. So, when at the head of the govern- 
ment, he had little share in the actual organisation of the heroic 
efforts that saved France. In all cases lie left action to others. 
It was his good fortune that public opinion tended the same way 
as his, so that the result of its movement, in spite of his inaction, 
always furthered his purposes. His voyage prospered longer 
than that of most of his rivals, not from his own good sailing, 
but because his course happened to lie with the breeze. His 
ambition was of a patient kind. He loved the applause of his 
hearers; he took the power which came gradually to him; but 
he would not precipitate events by grasping it. In his last 
days the prospect of a Dictatorship did not tempt him. Even 
the necessities of self-defence could not induce him, on the 9th 
Thermidor, to ensure a favourable issue to the last movement in 
his favour, by putting himself at its head. His disposition was 
to look even then to any but violent means for safety and suc- 
cess ; and he easily made up his fnind to silent acquiescence in 
the fate of which a gloomy foreboding had long hung over him. 

Such a man was, from his sincerity, his incorruptible 
character, his great parliamentary powers, the natural head of 
a republican government, but not its real director and master. 
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There can be little doubt that he wished to restrain the ex- 
cesses of his colleagues ; but he literally knew not how to set 
about it. He had not the virtue which was exhibited in the 
conduct and the favourite device of Vergniaud, — c Potius mori 
* quam. foedari.’ lie would not peril himself and his cause 
by inflexibly rejecting the use of atrocious means. He took the 
system of terror as part of the necessities of the Revolution ; 
and closed his eyes and cars to its excesses just as he closed his 
shutters in the Ituc St. Honorc, while the carts went by to the 
guillotine. When, at last, events required the cessation of that 
system, — when he had achieved the first of his dreams, proclaimed 
the ‘ Etrc Supreme/ re-established religion us the basis of his 
Republic, — when he wafcioping to lay the foundation of* a peace- 
ful order of things, he faltered before his better purposes, cast 
vainly about for the materials and instruments of taction, and 
allowed himself to be surprised and butchered by the most 
vulgar and sanguinary ruffians of the Revolution, lie paid the 
penalty of his weakness by his death, and in leaving his name 
loaded with execration, for guilt in which he had participated 
unwillingly, as well as for crimes which his own fanaticism had 
prompted. 

In thus attempting to make our readers acquainted with the 
general effect and character of M. dc Lamartines work, we 
hav e not ventured to give any extracts from those more striking 
parts of his narrative, which best exhibit the brilliancy and 
clearness of his descriptive style. The real merit of these large 
pictures cannot be estimated from particular portions of them ; 
and as they arc the parts of the original work, of which the effect 
depends the moat on the author’s mastery of lauguage, they are 
precisely those to which it is least possible for a translation to 
do justice. The pictorial power of the narrative constitutes the 
distinguishing merit of this history. M. de Lamartine hsis 
shown that lie po.'scsscs in an eminent degree one* at least, of 
the first qualifications of a great historian, namely, the gift of 
stamping on the reader’s mind a living impression both of great 
transactions and of the men that bore a part in them. Far 
be it from us to derogate from the merits of those who, by ex- 
tensive research and correct analysis, ascertain the facts of his- 
tory and explain the connection of events. It is only by a long 
series of such inquiries and speculations that the materials of his- 
tory arc duly matured and brohght together. But they are not the 
histories from which mankind takes its impressions of the past. 
He who would give the world its historical beliefs, must bring 
to the task the gifts of the poet as well as of the philosopher ; 
must be able to depict incidents as in an epic, and make each 
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character appear anrl act with dramatic distinctness and effect. 
No historian of the Revolution has done this so strikingly as M. 
de Lamartine ; and none, therefore, will in all probability exer 7 
cisc so extensive an influence on the popular views which will 
be generally entertained of it 

That influence, no question, will be very much diminished by 
the want, in M. dc Lamartine, of other qualities which are re- 
quired to complete the character of a historian. His work 
is wanting, not merely in accuracy and research, but in the in- 
dications of large, calm, and solid thought. While we think 
that the author docs more than any preceding historian towards 
giving a reasonable explanation of the events of the Revolution, 
and while we generally agree in the justice of M. de Lamar- 
tine’s conclusions and sympathise with his feelings; we feel 
that he does not express those conclusions in the tone of a philo- 
sopher, who has deeply meditated and thoroughly mastered his 
subject. Ilis narrative exhibits constant marks of exaggeration. 
The subject, undoubtedly, has a tendency to produce this fault. 
All the moral phenomena of the Revolution were on a great 
scale, the vicissitudes unusually rapid, the results vast and over- 
whelming, the character of men so tried by circumstances as to 
devclopc extraordinary manifestations of intellect, of virtue, and of 
wickedness. But wo cannot understand what heightening or trans- 
forming powers the Revolution could have possessed over female 
beauty : when we find, therefore, that hardly a woman appears on 
the scene, or is even mentioned as the wife or daughter of some 
distinguished man, but her beauty is represented as having been 
perfectly wonderful, we cannot but suspect that other pictures may 
be equally overcharged. The story of the daughters of M. Fernig, 
who served as soldiers in Dumouricz’s army, bearing the fatigues, 
exposed to the perils, and sharing in the glories of the brilliant 
campaigns of Valmy and tlcmappe, is romantic enough in its 
simplest outline : M. de Lamartine makes it absolutely ridiculous 
by investing the young ladies with the physical strength and 
prowess of Paladins. The same tendency to exaggeration is exhi- 
bited in every matter, in which numbers arc in question. There 
is throughout too great a disposition to heighten the effect of the 
narrative by adopting the largest estimates hazarded by cotem- 
porary writers ; and our belief in the melancholy realities of the 
Revolution is shaken rather than confirmed, by somewhat in- 
credible torrents of blood and heaps of carcasses. 

_ We should be happy to think that what we have taken for 
indications of a want of sound and sober thought, may be only 
the . consequence of the excessive rapidity, with which the 
* History of the Girondins’ has been written. It betokens, how- 
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ever, little wisdom in an author, who writes for fame and not for 
bread, to have composed a great work on a great subject without 

S ’ving himself sufficient time for thought. Let us hope that 
". dc Lamartine will avoid this most deplorable fault in the 
‘ History of the. Constituent Assembly,’ which he promises us. 
A gestation of nine years is more essential to a history than 
even to a poem. We know not whether M. de Lamartine has 
in him .the capacity of being a great historian, but lie has so 
many of the highest qualifications, that there will be few literary 
mistakes more deeply to be regretted than that he should be 
found to have sacrificed his chance of usefulness with posterity 
to the vanity of astonishing his contemporaries by the celerity 
of his execution and the brightness of his colours. 


Art. II. — 1. The Irish Sketch-Book . By Mr. M. A. Titmarsh. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood, drawn by the Author. 
In two volumes. Second edition. London, 1845. 

2. Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo , by way of 
Lisbon, Athens, Constantinople, and .Jerusalem. Performed 
in the Steamers of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. By 
Mr. M. A. Titmaksh, Author of c The Irish Sketch-Book,’ 
&c. London, 1846. 

3. Vanity Fair : Pen and Pencil Sketches of English Society. 
By W. M. Thackeray, author of * The Irish Sketch-Book,’ 
f Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ and c Jcames’ 
* Diary ’ and the ‘ Snob Papers ’ in Punch, &c. &c. (Nos. I. 
— XI.) — to be continued. 

"CUme, like wealth, is very unfairly and unequally distributed 
in this world. The remark, though hackneyed, ever and 
anon comes back upon us with a force and vividness afford- 
ing, to our minds, unanswerable evidence of its truth. It has 
just been suggested to us anew, on observing within how small 
a circle the personal reputation of a highly influential writer 
may be confined, unless he puts forth a regular succession of 
quartos and octavos, and phicards his real name on his title- 
pages. It may be right and natural that this should be so: 
anonymous writers have no reason to complain that their names 
are not familiar in men’s mouths ; and yet let us not be accused 
t> of on undue partiality towards the claims of our own calling 
when wc say, that most of the. great battles between truth and 
prejudice have been decided — most of the great steps in taste, 
criticism, correct feeling, ood social improvement, have been 
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made, — not by ‘authors’ in the grand dignified sense of the 
word, but by periodical essayists, pamphleteers, reviewers, and 
the calumniated tribe who fall under the large and generic 
description of ‘ gentlemen of the press.’ Yet invaluable as their 
services have been and arc, these only arrive at celebrity in rare 
instances, — when their writings are collected towards the end of 
their career, or when the grave has closed upon them and Borne 
admiring friend is looking round for a monument. The political 
tracts 9!' Swift and the moral essays of Addison have long taken 
rank among the classics of our tongue; but at the time of 
their publication men speculated upon them much as they now 
speculate 011 an article that attracts attention in a newspaper or 
a review ; the authorship was by turns the subject of bold asser- 
tion, rash conjecture, and confidential communication; and it 
may be doubted whether even the inner circle were aware that 
the tracts and essays in question were forming a new epoch in 
literature. 

The periodical writers and journalists of France have of late 
years enjoyed a degree of cousidcrution more commensurate 
with tlieir real influence and importance, but it is curious to see 
how French pamphleteers were regarded at no distant period. 
Paul Louis Courier, who probably hod done more for the language 
than any ten of the existing forty, was rejected with scorn by 
the Academy, and prosecuted as a vile pamphleteer by the 
government. 

i “ Vile pamphleteer This word raising against me the judges, 
the witnesses, the jury, the audience (my very advocate appeared 
shaken by it), this word decided all. I was condemned in the minds 
of these gentlemen from the moment that the king’s man hod called 
me pamphleteer , to which I knew of no reply. For in my innermost 
soul it appeared to me that I had produced what is called a pamphlet; 
I dared not deny it. 1 was then a pamphleteer according to my own 
estimate, and seeing the horror which such a name inspired in the 
whole auditory, I stood confounded.’ 

Somewhat of the same horror is still inspired in the minds 
of a large class of English gentlemen by the bare mention 
of a newspaper writer; and we have known honourable and 
sensible men (at least, men commonly deemed sensible) act, and 
avow that they acted, differently from what they intended, 
because the line of conduct they really considered right had 
been too warmly advocated in the columns of a leading journal ; 
imitating in this respect that sagacious animal the Irish pig, 
who, to manifest his perfect independence, makes a point of 
moving on all occasions in a diametrically opposite direction to 
the one indicated. When, therefore, we mention the late Mr. 
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Barnes and the gentleman who lately edited the Examiner as 
illustrations of our theory, — as men whose general reputation is 
very far below their real claims and merits, we shall be met pro- 
bably with vehement protests from many quarters. Few or none, 
however, will deny that a wide-spread and lasting influence has 
been exercised through the pages of this review and those of our 
great Southern contemporary ; yet it is only within the last five 
or six years, and after most of the contributors with whom we 
started had retired from the arena or sunk full of years and 
honours to the grave, that the public have become familiar with 
the names and individual performances of those by whom they 
had been so long guided, instructed, and amused. 

Our honoured and lamented friend, the late Sydney Smith, 
was fond of telling in detail the story (mentioned in his pub- 
lished letter to Air. Mackintosh) of his being mistaken at a 
dinner party at Sir James Mackintosh’s for his gallant synonym© 
the hero of Acre ; but we well remember the time, — long after 
he had become the delight of the most polished and intellectual 
circles of London and Edinburgh, when it was necessary, among 
the uninitiated or in the provinces, to preface the repetition of 
one of his hoits mots by a sort of biographical notice, and as it 
were establish the existence of a Rev. Sydney Smith in contra- 
distinction to the Admiral. Yet let any one, capable of esti- 
mating such matters, lay his hand upon his heart and declare 
whether any man living had done more to explode error,' dis- 
credit bigotry, reform abuses, and diffuse intelligence. 

That lie has left no standard work of permanent interest and 
authority (for € Peter Plyinlcy’ has fulfilled its vocation) is little 
to the point ; for it is not by standard works that the results 
we speak of arc best or most frequently brought about. In an 
unpublished letter from a distinguished prelate of the Irish 
church (which we are .quite sure he will excuse our quoting) 
it is said : * There is a large proportion of the public with whom 
f repetition docs more than anything else ; who require to have 

* an argument obtruded on their notice many times before they 

* can be brought to attend to it, and made familiar to them 
c before they fully comprehend it. It is only from the intclli- 

* gent, candid, and attentive, tliat an error can be at once pulled 

* up by the roots ; with the generality, the process must be like 
s that of the backwoodsman in extirpating trees, which he first 
€ fells, and then, year by year, pulls off the shoots as they spring 
c up, till the stump dies and decays ; after which he pulls it up.’ 
v The excellent writer in question performed this backwoodsman’s 
service to admiration ; and many a time within the last year or 
two, stunned or wearied by Currency nonsense and Maynooth 
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absurdity, have we exclaimed, * Oh, for one hour of blind old 
« Dandolo !* oil, for one hour of * Peter Plymley,’ with his search- 
ing clenching ridicule, and masculine good sense. 

There is another mode in which periodical writers often 
benefit mankind, not only without having their services acknow- 
ledged, but without even being themselves aware of them. * It ' 
‘is not always necessary (gays Goethe) for truth to embody, 
* itself; enough if it float spiritually about and induce agree- 
4 ment, jf, like the deep, friendly sound of a .bell, it undulates 
4 through the air.’ F ull many a valuable truth has been sent 
undulating through the air by men who have lived and died 
unknown: at this moment the rising generation arc supplied 
with the best part of their mental aliment by writers whose 
names arc a dead letter to the mass; and among the most 
remarkable of Jhcse is Michael Angelo Titmarsh, alias William 
Makepeace Thackeray, author of * The Irish Sketch Book,’ of 
4 A Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo,’ of * Jcames’ Diary,’ 
of the 4 Snob Papers’ in 4 Punch,’ of 4 Vanity Fair,’ &c. &c. 

Mr. Thackeray is now about thirty-seven years of age, of 
a good family, and originally intended for the bar. He 
kept seven or eight terms at Cambridge, but left the Uni- 
versity, without taking a degree, with the view of becoming 
au artist; and we well remember, ten or twelve years ago, 
finding him day after day engaged in copying pictures in the 
Louvre in order to qualify himself for his intended profes- 
sion. It may be doubted, however, whether any degree of 
assiduity would have enabled him to excel in the money-making 
branches, for his talent was altogether of the Hogarth kina, 
and was principally remarkable in the pen and ink sketches of 
character and situation which lie dashed off for the amusement 
of his friends. At the end of two or three years of desultory 
application, he gave up the notion of becoming a painter and 
took to literature. He set up and edited with marked ability 
a weekly journal, on the plan of the 4 Athenaeum’ and 4 Literary 
f Gazette,’ but was unable to compete successfully with such long- 
cstablislicd rivals. He then becumg a regular man of letters ; 
that is, he wrote for respectable magazines and newspapers, 
until the attention attracted to his contributions in 4 Fraser’s 
4 Magazine* and 4 Punch’ emboldened him to start on his own 
account, and risk on independent publication. 

These biographical details will be found highly useful in form- 
ing a just estimate of Mr. Thackeray’s merits and capacity ; for 
much that is most characteristic in his style of expression and 
mode of looking at things and people, may be traced directly to 
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his life, and to the peculiar society into which he has naturally 
and necessarily been thrown by it. 

In forming our general estimate of this writer, we wish to be 
understood as referring principally, if not exclusively, to ‘ Vanity 
c Fair’ (a novel in monthly ports), though still unfinished; so 
immeasurably superior, in our opinion, is this to every other known 
production of his pen. The great charm of this work is its entire 
freedom from mannerism and affectation both in style and sen- 
timent, — the confiding frankness with which the reader is ad- 
addressed, — the thoroughbred carelessness with which the author 
permits the thoughts and feelings suggested by the situations 
to flow in their natural channel, as if conscious that nothing 
mean or unworthy, nothing requiring to be shaded, gilded, or 
dressed up in company attire, could fall from him. In a word, 
the book is the work of a gentleman, which is <jne great merit ; 
and not the work of a fine (or would-be fine) gentleman, which 
is another. Then, again, he never exhausts, elaborates, or insists 
too much upon anything ; he drops his finest remarks and hap- 
piest illustrations as Buckingham dropped his pearls, and leaves 
them to be picked up and appreciated as chance may bring a 
discriminating observer to the spot. 1 fis effects arc uniformly 
the effects of sound wholesome legitimate art; and wc need 
hardly add that wc arc never harrowed up with physical horrors 
of the Eugene Sue school in his writings, or that there are no 
melodramatic villains to be found in them. One touch of nature 
makes the whole world kin, and here are touches of nature by 
the dozen. Ilis pathos (though not so deep as Mr. Dickens’) 
is exquisite; the more so, perhaps, because he seems to 
struggle against it. and to be half ashamed of being caught in 
the melting mood: but the attempt to be caustic, satirical, 
ironical, or philosophical, on such occasions, is uniformly vain ; 
and again and again have we found reason to admire how an 
originally fine and kind nature remains essentially free from 
worldlincss, and, in the highest pride of intellect, pays homage 
to the heart. 

i Vanity Fair’ was ccrtiunly meant for a satire : the follies, 
foibles and weaknesses (if not vices) of the world we live in, 
wefc to be shown up in it, and wc can hardly be expected to 
learn philanthropy from the contemplation of them. Yet the 
author’s real creed is evidently expressed in these few short 
sentences : * 

* The world is a looking-glass, and gives forth to every man the 
reflection of Jus own face. Frown at it, and it will in turn look 
sourly upon you ; laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly kind com- 
panion ; and so let all young persons take their choice. 9 
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But this theory of life does not lead Mr. Thackeray to the 
conclusion that virtue is invariably its' own reward, nor prevent 
liim from thinking that the relative positions held by great and 
Binfl.11, prosperous and unprosperous, in social estimation, might 
sometimes be advantageously reversed. M. Emile Souvestre, 
the author of the very remarkable novel entitled c Riche et 
f Pauvre,’ has written another novel of striking merit in its way, 
entitled ‘ Lcs Rcprouvds.’ The intended moral is indicated in 
a prefatory chapter, where the respectable people and the repro- 
bates (les reprouves) are supposed to be drawn up in the presence 
of an all-seeing judge ; — the respectables, 4 all honourable men,* 
but including the mean, the cold, the unsympathising, the un- 
generous, the envious, the hard-hearted, the true self-seekers of 
this world, who always side with the strongest, get out of the 
way of a falling friend as eagerly as of a falling house, and define 
gratitude in their inmost souls as a lively sense of favours to 
4 come the reprobates, reckless, thoughtless, improvident, bank- 
rupt in estate and character, but including many who had 
become so through the dishonesty or injustice of others, the 
victims of misplaced confidence or ill-requited affection. The 
judge makes a sign ; the breasts of both classes are laid bare ; and 
in the hearts of a large proportion of the respectables is a serpent, 
in flic hearts of a large proportion of the reprobates a star. 
Take self-sacrificc as the test of virtue, and the moral (though a 
dangerous one) will not be found so entirely fallacious as it may 
probably be thought at first. Mr. Thackeray docs not altogether 
adopt It, but he lias a hard hit or two at the inequalities of our 
social order : — 

4 If mere parsimony would have made a man rich, Sir Pitt Crawley 
might have become very wealthy — if lie had been an attorney ih a 
country town, with no capital but his brains, it is very possible that 
he would have turned them to good account, and might have achieved 
for liimsolf a very considerable, influence and competency. But lie 
was unluckily endowed with a good name and a large though encum- 
bered estate, both of which went rather to injure than to advance him. 
He had a taste for law, which cost him many thousands yearly ; and 
being a great deal too clever to be rubbed, as he said, by any single 
agent, allowed liis affairs to be mismanaged by a dozen, whom be all 
equally mistrusted. He was such a sharp landlord, that he could 
hardly find any but bankrupt tenants ; and such a close farmer, as to 
grudge almost the seed to the ground ; whereupon revengeful Nature 
grudged him the crops which shq granted to more liberal husband- 
men. lie speculated in every possible way; he worked mines; 
bought canal shares ; horsed coaches ; took government contract^ 
onu was the busiest man and magistrate of bis county. As he would 
not pay honest agents at his granite-quarry, lie hod the satisfaction 
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of finding that four overseers ran away, and took fortunes with them, 
to America. For want of proper precautions, his coal-mines filled 
with water : the government flung his contract of damaged beef upon 
his hands: and for his coach-horses, .every moil proprietor in the 
kingdom knew that he lost more horses than any man in the country, 
from under-feeding and buying cheap. In disposition he was sociable, 
and far from being proud ; nay, he rather preferred the society of a 
farmer or a horse-dealer to that of a gentleman, like my Lord, his 
son : he was fond of drink, of swearing, of joking with the farmers* 
daughters : he was never known to give away a shilling or to do a 
good action, but was of a pleasant, sly, laughing mood, and would 
cut his joke and drink his glass with a tenant, and sell him up the 
next day; or have his laugh with the poacher lie was transporting with 
equal good humour. Ilis politeness for the fair sex has already been 
hinted at by Miss Rebecca Sharp — in a word, the whole baronetage, 
peerage, commonage of England, did not contain a more cunning, 
mean, selfish, foolish, disreputable old man. That blood-red hand of 
Sir Pitt Crawley’s would be in anybody’s pocket except his own; and 
it is with grief and pain, that, as admirers of the British aristocracy, 
we find ourselves obliged to admit the existence of so many ill quali- 
ties in a person whose name is in Debrctt. 

4 One great cause why Mr. Crawley had such a hold over the affec- 
tions of his father resulted from money arrangements. The Baronet 
owed his son a sum of money out of the jointure of his mother, which 
Le did not find it convenient to pay ; indeed he had on almost invin- 
cible repugnance to paying anybody, and could only be brought by 
force to discharge his debts. Miss Sharp calculated (for slio became, 
ns we shall hear speedily, inducted into most of the secrets of the 
family) tliat the mere payment of his creditors cost the honourable 
baronet several hundreds yearly ; but this was a delight he could not 
forego ; lie had a savage pleasure in making the poor wretches wait, 
and in shifting irom court to court and from term to term the period 
of* satisfaction. What’s the good of being in parliament, lie said, if 
you must pay your debts ? Ilcncc, indeed, his position as a senator 
was not a little useful to him. 

4 Vanity Fair ! Vanity Fair ! Hero was a man who could not spell, 
and did not care to read ; who had the habits and the dinning of a 
boor; whose aim in life was pettifogging ; who never had a taste, or 
emotion, or enjoyment, but what was sordid and foul ; and yet he had 
rank, and honours, and power, somehow ; and was a dignitary of 
the land and a pillar of the state. He was high sheriff, and rode in 
a golden coach. Great ministers and statesmen courted him ; and in 
Vanity Fair he had a higher place than the most brilliant genius or 
spotless virtue.’ 

Still the balance is fairly held. There arc good people of 
quality as well as bad in his pages, — pretty much as we find 
tiiem m the world ; and the work is certainly not written pith 
the view of proving the want of rc-organisation in society, nor 
indeed of proving any thing else, which to us is a great relief. 
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Mrs. Opie and Miss Edgeworth went quite far enough, when 
they made the illustration of some one particular rule or precept 
the main object of their stories, as in * White Lies,’ * Murad the* 
Unlucky, 9 &c. &c. Miss Martincau went a great deal too far 
when she made the inculcation of a doubtful (or. at least dis- 
puted) doctrine in political economy the main object of hers; for 
in all such cases the question must be begged, and it is obviously 
just as easy to sketch a ploughman’s family thrown out of 
employ through the abolition of the corn laws, as a weaver’s or 
cotton-spinner’s reduced to the verge of starvation by the enact- 
ment of them. In fact, the mixture spoils two good things, as 
Charles Lamb (Elia) used to say of brandy and water ; and we 
heartily rejoice that Mr. Thackeray lias kept his science and 
political economy (if he has any) for some other emergency, and 
given us a plain old-fashioned love-story, which any genuine 
novel reader of the old school may honestly, plentifully, and 
conscientiously cry over. 

We fear a novel reader must be literally of the old school to 
enter fully into the humour of the work ; for the scene is laid 
when George the Fourth was (not king, but) regent ; the most 
stirring period is the Waterloo year, 1815 ; and the dress, man- 
ner, modes of thought, amusements, &c. &c. are supposed to be 
in keeping. The war fever was at its height : Napoleon was 
regarded as an actual monster : the belief that one Englishman 
could beat two Frenchmen, and ought to do it whenever he had 
an opportunity, was universal, (perhaps beneficially so, for c those 
€ can conquer who believe they can*): the stage coach was the 
only mode of travelling for the commonalty : gentlemen occa- 
sionally attended prize-fights : top-boots and hessians were the 
common wear: black neckcloths were confined to the military; 
and tight integuments for the nether man were held indispensable; 
so much so, indeed, tliat when some rash innovators attempted 
to introduce trousers at A1 mack's, the indignant patronesses 
instantly posted up a notification, that, c in future, no gentleman 
c would on any account be admitted without breeches. 9 * 

The dramatis personas arc not so easily described or enume- 
rated; and the plot is less an object of attention than the epi- 
sodes. .We fear, however, that wc cannot calculate on general 
familiarity with the story, and must attempt an outline of it. 

Scene the first : Miss Pemberton’s academy for young ladies 
on Chiswick Mall. Two pupils arc just leaving it in company: 


* This fact, curiously enough, is forgotten in the woodcuts, old 
Medley, Mr. Chopper, Rawdon Crawley, &c. &c., being represented 
in trousers. 
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Amelia Sedley, the daughter of a prosperous stockbroker, who 
lives in Bussell Square and keeps his carriage; and Bebecca 
tSliarp, an articled pupil, who has served her time and (after a 
short visit to the Sedleys) is about to take upon herself the 
responsible duty of governess in a family of distinction. These 
are the heroines, and share the main interest of the talc so 
equally, that, if more than one heroine is, critically speaking, 
inadmissible, they must be considered as dischaiging the duties 
of the office in co-partnership, like the two sheriffs of London, 
who, in the eye of the law, constitute but one sheriff. Amelia 
is a gentle, amiable, sweet-tempered girl, who cannot be better 
described than in the oft-quoted lines of Wordsworth — 

c A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles.’ 

Bcbecca is of a totally different character, and the writer lias 
exhibited no small knowledge of the world, combined with con- 
siderable artistical skill, in conceiving and developing it. The 
daughter of a poor artist and a French artiste , (whom she 
mentions in after life as an emigres Montmorency,) Bebecca 
has her way to win against a host of disadvantages ; and ap- 
parently no great amount of personal advantages to set against 
them. She has simply good hair, a clear complexion, figure 
neat though small, and eyes expressive though greenish; but 
bIic has that which amply compensates for the want of more 
decided attractions, — an intuitive perception of the multifarious 4 
manifestations and workings of that master passion or weakness 
of the human heart and mind, vanity; she lias temper when 
she wants it; and she has in perfection what, perhaps, comprises 
or implies every other requisite to social conquest, that fine 
nameless quality called tact. 

All travellers in the East are agreed that a certain air of 
conscious importance is indispensable ; the Orientals, they tell 
us, have no notion that it can be worth their while to respect 
any one who docs not respect himself; and if a pacha with 
tw# tails does you the honour of a visit, you ought to demean 
yourself as if you were a pacha with three. But did it never 
strike these clever speculators, that precisely the same principle 
of human action is at work among large numbers of our country- 
; men ? or did they ever know a really good position in English 
; £&cicty obtained, or maintained, by crouching ? On the contrary, 

' Van Amburgh’s safety among the lions and tigers of his mena- 
gerie, did not more certainly depend on his showing no sign of 
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fear, than the position of a new man or woman among the lions 
and tigers of the great world of London depends on his or her 
fearlessly confronting them. Rebecca secs this, and acts upon 
it ; nor is it possible to help following her brave but somewhat 
unprincipled career with a certain degree of sympathy. 

She subdues every one: the stingy, litigious, disreputable, 
old baronet ; the stiff, starched, methodical, methodistical, elder 
son ; the bold, blustering dragoon ; the old beau ; the young dandy, 
&c. ; out before going further into particulars, we must name 
the principal characters of the novel There arc, first, Amelia’s 
father, mother, and brother, all highly finished pictures in their 
way, though we do not think John Scdley (the brother) should 
have been made to take flight at Brussels, leaving his sister in 
the lurch ; then, Amelia’s lover, and afterwards husband, George 
Osborne, with his father (the rich tallow merchant) and sisters; 
then the Crawley family, including Sir Pitt and Lady Crawley, 
the eldest son Pitt, the younger, Rawden, in the Life Guards ; 
the two hoyden daughters, to whom Rebecca plays governess 
for a period; the parson brother, the Reverend Bute Crawley, 
and his wife ; and the half-sister, Mis$ Crawley, with her rather 
free opinions and seventy thoussuid pounds in the three per 
cents. Nor must William Dobbin be forgotten, or classed with 
the minor personages of the tale, which would be as imperfect 
without him, as * Rodcric Random ’ without Strap, or * Tom 
‘ Jones’ without Partridge. 

The main J>lot is soon told, so far as it has been developed. 
George Osborne and Amelia Sedley have been always intended 
for each other; and Amelia is devotedly attached to George, 
who, though flattered by licr attachment, is very far from re- 
turning it with equal ardour ; and, indeed, is one of those com- 
mon characters, in whom what they call love is little better than 
gratified vanity at the best. The precise relation in which these 
young people stand to one another will be best illustrated by a 
quotation. 

Captain Dobbin lias just been pointing out to George the 
propriety of his being a little more attentive : — 

‘ The day after the little conversation at Chatham barrilbks, young 
Osborne, to show that he would be as good as his word, prepare^o 
go to town, thereby incurring Captain Dobbin’s applause. “ I should 
have liked to make her a little present,” Osborne said to his friend in 
confidence, “ only 1 am quite out of cash until my father tips up.” 
But Dobbin would not allow this good nature and generosity to be 
balked, and so accommodated Mr. Osborne with a few pound notes, 
which the latter took, after a little faint scruple. 

‘ And I dare say he would have bought sometliing very handsome for. 
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Amelia, only, getting off the coach in Fleet Street, lie was attracted by 
a handsome shirt-pin in a jeweler's window, which he could not resist ; 
and having paid for that, had very little money to spare for indulging 
in any further exercise of kindness. Never mind : you may be sure 
it was not his presents Amelia wanted. When he come to Russell 
Square her face lighted up as if he had been sunshine. The little 
cares, fears, tears, timid misgivings, sleepless fancies of I don’t know 
how many days and nights, were forgotten, under one moment’s influ- 
ence of that familiar, irresistible smile, lie beamed on her frqpi the 
drawing-room door — magnificent, with ambrosial whiskers, like a 
god. Sambo, whose face as lie announced Captain Osbin (having 
conferred a brevet rank on that young officer) blazed with a sympa- 
thetic grin, saw the little girl start, and flush, and jump up from her 
watching-place in the window ; and Sambo retreated : and as soon as 
the door was shut, she wont fluttering to Lieutenant George Osborne’s 
heart as if it was the only natural home for her to nestle in. Oh, 
thou poor panting little soul ! The very finest tree in the whole forest, 
with the straightest stem, and the strongest arms, and the thickest 
foliage, wherein you choose to build and coo, may be marked, for 
what you know, and may be down with :i crash ere long. What an 
old, old simile that is, between man and timber ! 

‘ In the meanwhile, George kissed her very kindly on her forehead 
and glistening eyes, and was very gracious and good ; and she thought 
his diamond shirt-pin (which she had not known him to wear before) 
the prettiest ornament ever seen. 

* The observant reader, who has marked our young Lieutenant’s 
previous behaviour, and has preserved our report of the brief con- 
versation which he has just had with Captain Dobbin, has possibly 
come to certain conclusions regarding the character of Mr. Osborne. 
.Some cynical Frenchman has said that there arc two parties to a 
love-transaction : the one who loves, and the other who condescends 
to be so treated. Perhaps the love is occasionally on the man’s side : 
perhaps on the lady’s. Perhaps some infatuated swain has ere this 
mistaken insensibility for modesty, dulness for maiden-reserve^ mere 
vacuity for sweet bashfulncss, and a goose, in a word, for a swan. 
Perhaps some beloved female subscriber has arrayed an ass in the 
splendour and glory of her imagination; admired his dulness as 
manly simplicity ; worshipped his selfishness as manly superiority ; 
treated his stupidity as majestic gravity, and used him as the brilliant 
fairy Titania did a certain carpenter of Athens. I think I have seen 
such oomej^es of errors going on in the world. But this is certain, 
tlrt Amelia believed her lover to be one of the most gallant and bril- 
liflb men in the empire: and it is possible Lieutenant Osborne 
thought so too.’ 

The bankruptcy of Mr. Sedley brings matters to a crisis, and 
George marries Amelia, as much on account of his. father’s 
opposition as from any feeling of affection or generosity; and 
here, as in the whole management of this character, the author 
has shown an intimate acquaintance with the heart. The father 
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forthwith proceeds to the disinheriting of George. The scene 
of the ceremony is thus described^— 

« Behind Mr. Osborne's dining-room was the usual apartment^ 
wliich went in his house by the name of the study ; and was sacred 
to the master of the house. Hither Mr. Osborne would retire of a 
Sunday forenoon, when not minded to go to church ; and here pass 
the morning in his crimson leather chair, reading the paper. A 
couple of glazed book-cases were here, containing standard works in 
stout gilt binrtngs. The “ Annual Register,’ 1 the “Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” “Inair's Sermons,” and “Hume and Smollett.” From 
year's end to year’s end he never took one of these volumes from the 
shelf; but there was no member of the family that would dare for his 
life to touch one of the books, except upon those rqre Sunday even- 
ings when there was no dinner party, and when the great scarlet 
Bible and Prayer-Book were taken out from the corner where they 
stood beside his copy of the Peerage, and the servants being rung up 
to the dining parlour, Osborne read, the evening service to his family 
in a loud, grating, pompous voice. No member of the household, child 
or domestic, ever entered that room without a certain terror. Here 
lie checked the housekeeper’s accounts, and overhauled the butler’s 
cellar-book. Hence lie could command, across the clean gravel court- 
yard, the back entrance of the stableS, with which one of his bells 
communicated, and into this yard the coachman issued from his 
premises as into a dock, and Osborne swore at him from the study 
window. Four times a year Miss Wirt entered this apartment to get 
licr salary ; and his daughters to receive their quarterly allowance. 
George, as a boy, had been horsewhipped in this room many times ; 
his mother sitting sick on the stair listening to the cuts of the whip. 
The boy was scarcely ever known to cry under the punishment ; the 
poor woman used to fondle and kiss him secretly, and give him money 
* to soothe him when he came out.’ 

With two thousand pounds for his fortune, and fiabits of 
unrestrained self-indulgence, George rejoins his regiment at 
Brussels, and carries his pretty wife with him. Rebecca* the rival 
heroine, is also there as Mrs.^Rawdon Crawley, the wife of 
Sir Pitt’s younger son, now acting aide-de-camp to General 
Tufto, a middle-aged lady-killer in love with the piquante ex- 
governess. The period is an anxiouB and eventful one, — the 
fortnight or three weeks preceding the battle of Waterloo ; and 
the life of Brussels is admirably employed to bring the various 
peculiarities of the principal personages into play. Seasons of 
danger are seasons of high excitement : both mind and body are 
kept in a constant state of feverish agitation ; and, in the uncer- 
tainty as to what is to happen next, every passing pleasure is 
eagerly caught at and enjoyed with an additional zest. The 
butterfly population of Pans was gossipping, flirting, smoking 
cigars, ana taking ices on the Boulevards, when the cannon were 
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thundering from Mont-martre ; and the booths of c Vanity Fair’ 
were never laid out with i£re tempting profusion, or more 
eagerly frequented, than in the Belgian capital on the eve of 
an event which was to alter the history of the world: — 


4 The sight of the very great company of lords and ladies, and 
fashionable persons who thronged the town and appeared in every 
public place, filled George’s truly British soul with intense delight. 
They flung off that happy frigidity and insolence of demeanour which 
occasioimlly characterises the great at homo, and appearing in num- 
berless public places, condescended to mingle with the rest of the 
company whom they met there. One night at a party given by the 
general of the division to which George’s regiment belonged, lie had 
the honour of dancing with Lady Blanche Thistlewood, Lord JBare- 
acres' daughter ; he bustled for ices and refreshments for the two 
noble ladies ; ho pushed and squeezed for Lady Bareacres’ carriage ; 
he bragged about the Countess when he got home, in a way which 
his own fcther could not have surpassed, lie called upon the ladies 
the next day ; he rode by their side in the Pork ; he asked their 
party to a great dinner at a restaurateur’s, and was quite wild with 
exultation when they agreed to come. Old Bareacres, who had not 
much pride and a large appetite, would go for a dinner anywhere. 

4 w I hope there will be no women beside our. own party,” Lady 
Bareacres said, after reflecting upon the invitation which had been 
made, and accepted with too much precipitancy. 

4 44 Gracious heaven, Mamma — you don’t suppose the man would 
bring his wife,” shrieked Lady Blanche, who had been languishing 
in George’s arms in the newly-imported waltz for hours the night 
before. 44 The men are bearable, but their women — ” 

4 44 Wife, just married, dcv’lish pretty woman, I hear,” the old 
Earl .said. 

4 44 Well, my dear Blanche,” said the mother, 4t I suppose os Papa 
wants to go, wc must go : hut wc needn’t know them in England, you 
know.” And so, determined to cut M their new acquaintance in Bond 
Street, these great folks went to cat his dinner at Brussels, and, con- 
descending to make him pay for t|^eir pleasure, showed their dignity 
by making his wife uncomfortable, and carefully excluding her from 
the conversation. This is a species of dignity in whicluihe high-bred 
British female reigns supreme.’ 


Not the* high-bred British female, but the soi-disante leader 
of fashion; an individual uf a genus which is daily becoming 
rarer and rarer, though we fear that so long as man is man (or 
woman woman) there will be an occasional indulgence in exclu- 
aj u gi y ss ; nor can Mr. Thackeray be ignorant, that precisely the 
aupgs? description of superciliousness may be observed in the 
demeanour of Mrs. Alderman Dobson to Mrs. Deputy Tibbs, as 
in that of the Countess of Bareacres to Mrs. George Osborne. 
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* There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital hod gather’d there 
Her beauty and her chivalry ; and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men : 

***** 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a rising knell.* 

It was the sound of the cannon at Ligny and Quatre Bras, 
and among those it summoned to the field (of glory for 
both, and dea{h for one) were Captain George Osborne and 
Captain Rawdon Crawley, leaving their respective wives in cha- 
racteristic attitudes and occupations; poor Amelia powerless 
and almost motionl&ss with grief, — Rebecca collecting and 
turning all her moveable property into cash, and making every 
other fitting preparation for a retreat. George is killed ; Baw- 
don survives, and becomes (through a mistake of the author, in 
confounding the Life Guards with the Guards,) Captain and 
Lieutenant-colonel and C. B. Amelia goes back to England to 
live, in poverty and retirement, entirely ' devoted to her boy. 
Rebecca continues her career of vanity and dissipation, first in 
Paris, and then in London, living in each of these luxurious 
capitals luxuriously on nothing a year : 4 the word nothing (as 
4 Air. T. explains) being used to signify something unknown ; 

* meaning, simply, that we (Jon’t know Jiow the gentleman in 

* question defrays the expenses of his establishment.’ In the case 
of Rebecca and her spouse, their pocket-money is won at billiards, 
ccarte, or piquet, by the colonel ; the lady’s gowns, shawlsj bon- 
nets, lace, and bijouterie are presents from elderly adorers, who 
do her the honour of passing their evenings in her pretty draw- 
ing-room in Curzon Street; and as for the* butcher’s, baker’s, 
and greengrocer’s bills, they stand on the some footing as the 
house-rent, and are never paid at all. All hope of getting any 
part of. the maiden-aunt’s fortune has long been over, and we do 
not well sec how this interesting couple are to be rescued from 
the ruin and disgrace impending over them at the end of the 
11th (the November) Number, which comprises the latest in- 
telligence that can well reach us prior to the conclusion of this 
article. Mr. Thackeray, however, has clearly a lurking kindness 
for both of them, and Rawdon’s affection for his boy (one of the 
finest touches in the story) has gained him many friends, who 
would be sorry to see him remanded by the Insolvent Court 

When the first part of Clarissa appeared, the winding up of 
the plot was left in doubt, and letter after letter poured in upon 
Richardson, imploring hinl to avert ‘the worst portion of the 
catastrophe. Nor did the heroine monopolise the entire sympa- 
thies of the enlightened public of those days, for we find one 
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female correspondent eager for the conversion of Lovelace, and 
intreating Bichardson to ‘save his soul as if (adds Sir Walter 
Scott) there had been actually a living sinner in the ease, and 
his future state had literally depended on the decision to be pro- 
nounced by her admired author. We will not ask Mr. Thack- 
eray to save Bawdon Crawley’s soul, but we should be glad if 
he could save his body from the bailiffs, and appoint him to a 
consulship on the coast of Africa or South America; where 
Mrs. Bawdon would be sufficiently punished, by having no 
elderly generals or profligate peers to flirt with and no tradesmen 
or hotel-keepers to cheat. As regards Mrs. George Osborne, 
no intercession is needed ; the precise lot we Bhould have 
selected being obviously in store for her. She is to marry 
Major (or it may be Lieutenant-general, Sir William,) Dobbin ; 
and we ore happy to see, from the concluding sentences of the 
November Number that she is not likely to prove insensible to 
the happiness in # store for her : — 

‘ One day they kindly came over to Amelia with news which they 
were sure would delight her — something very interesting about their 
dear William. 

‘ “ What was it : was he coming home ? ” she asked with pleasure 
beaming in her eyes. 

‘ “Oh, no — not the least — but they had very good reason to 
believe that dear William was about to be married — and to a relation 
of a very dear friend of Amelia's — to Miss Glorvina 0’13owd, Sir 
Michael O’Dowd’s sister, who had gone out to join Lady O’Dowd at 
Madras — a very beautiful and accomplished girl, everybody said.” 

‘ Amelia said “ f]h ! ” Amelia was very very happy indeed. But 
she supposed Glorvina could not be like her old acquaintance, who 
was most kind — but — but she was very happy indeed. And by 
some impulse, of which 1 cannot explain the meaning, she took 
George in her arms and kissed him with an extraordinary tenderness. 
Her eyes were quite moist when she put the child down ; #nd she 
scarcely spoke a word during the whole of the drive— though she was 
so very happy indeed.' 

The interest, however, is too much divided to be deep ; and 
what strikes us most in the conduct of the narrative is, the 
apparent ease with which such a number and variety of char 
racters are brought upon the stage without crossing or jostling. 
Numerous, too, and varied as they arc, almost everyone of them 
is obviously a copy from the life ; whether it be the merchant 
inj^rsing his son’s letters from school ; the old. military fribble 
penning a poulet to the opera dancer ; the jolly sporting parson 
receiving a curtain lecture from his wife ; Mrs. Major O’Dowd 
packing her husband’s best dpaulcttes in the tea-canister; or ‘ the 
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« Tutbury Pet and the Rottingdean Fibber, with three other gen- 
* tlemen of their acquaintance, 9 who suddenly appeared on the cliff 
at Brighton to the confusion of poor James Crawley, • in a tax- 
‘ cart, drawn by a bang-up pony, dressed in white flannel coats 
‘ with mothcr-of-pcarl buttons. 9 Mr. Thackeray’s familiarity 
with foreign manners and modes of thinking, adds greatly to the 
reader’s confidence ; and we believe lady readers are pretty gene- 
rally agreed that he has penetrated farther below the surface of 
their hearts than any other male writer; with perhaps the 
exception of Balzac, whose knowledge is confined to French 
women. Yet, though uniformly disposed to exalt the good qua- 
lities, he never glosses over the weaknesses, of the sex. A very 
useful hint may be taken, and we hope in good part, from thiB 
passage: 


* lias the beloved reader, in liis experience of society, never heard 
similar remarks by good-natured female friends — who always wonder 
wliat you can see in Miss Smith that is so fascinating ; or what could 
induce Major Jones to propose for that silly insignificant Bimpcring 
Miss Thompson, who has nothing but her wax-doll face to recom- 
mend her ? What is there in a pair of pink cheeks and blue eyes 
forsooth ? these dear Moralists ask, and hint wisely that the gifts of 
genius, the accomplishments of the mind, the mastery of Mang nail’s 
Questions, and a lady-like knowledge of botany and geology, the gift 
of making poetry, the power of rattling sonatas in the Herz-manner, 
and so forth, arc fiir more valuable endowments for a female, than 
those fugitive charms which a few years will inevitably tarnish. It 
is quite edifying to hear women speculate upon the worthlessness and 
the duration of beality. 

* But though virtue is a much finer thing, and those hapless crea- 
tures who suffer under the misfortune of good looks ought to be con- 
tinually put in mind of the fate which awaits them; and though, 
very likely, the heroic female character which ladies admire is a more 
glorious and beautiful object than the kind, fresh; smiling, artless; 
tender little domestic goddess, whom men are inclined to worship — 
yet the latter and inferior Rort of women must have this consolation 
— that the men do admire them after all ; and that, in spite of all our 
kind friends’ warnings and protests, we go on in our desperate error 
and folly, and shall to the end of the chapter. Indeed, for my own 
part, though I have been repeatedly told by persons for whom I have 
the greatest 7 respect, that Miss Brown is an insignificant chit, and 
Mrs. White has nothing but her petit minois chiffonni , and Mrs. 
Black, has not a word to say for herself, yet I know that I have had 
the most delightful conversations with Mrs. Black (of course, my 
dear Madam, they are inviolable) : I see all the men in a cluster 
round Mrs. White's chair : all the young fellows battling to dance 
with Miss Brown : and so I am tempted to think that to be despised 
by her sex is a very great compliment to a woman.’ 
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Better, and in a much higher vein, is the scene in which 
Amelia takes leave of Dobbin : — 

‘ “ I am come to say good-bye, .Amelia,” said he, taking her slender 
little white hand gently. 

‘ “Good-bye? and where are you going? ” she said, with a smile. 

c “ Send the letters to the agents,” ho said ; “ they will forward 
them ; for you will write to me, won’t you ? I shall bo away a long 
time.” 

1 “ m write to you about Georgy,” she said. " Dear William, 
how good you have been to him and to me. Look at him ! Isn’t he 
like an angel?” 

c The little pink hands of the child closed mechanically round the 
honest soldier’s finger, and Amelia looked up in his face with bright 
maternal pleasure. The cruellest looks could not have wounded him 
more than that glance of hopeless kindness, lie bent over the child 
and mother. lie could not speak for a moment. And it was with 
all his strength that he could force himself to say a God bless you. 
“ God bless you,” said Amelin* and held up her face and kissed him. 

* “ Hush ! Don’t wake Georgy ! ” she added, as William Dobbin 
went to the door with heavy steps. She did not hear the noise of his 
cab-wheels as lie drove away : she was looking at the child, who was 
laughing in his sleep.’ 

Fine reflections, compressed into short sentences, abound ; for 
example,— 

‘ Oh these women ! they nurse and cuddle tlieir presentiments, and 
make darlings of their ugliest thoughts, as they do of their deformed 
children. 9 

Mr. Dickens stands as completely alone and unrivalled in the 
power of seizing the physiognomy of a place, as Mr. Edwin 
Landseer in that of seizing the physiognomy of a dog. Good, 
therefore, as Mr. Thackeray’s sketches of localities are, we will 
not run the remotest risk of provoking comparisons by quoting 
from them ; but wo must give one example of the melancholy, 
half-sentimental bitterness which so strongly characterises all 
the productions of his pen : 

* Perhaps in Vauity Fair there are no better satires than letters. 
Take a bundle of your dear friend’s of ten years back — your dear 
friend whom you hate now. Look at a file of your sister’s : how you 
clung to each other till you quarrelled about the twenty .pound legacy! 
Get down the round-hand scrawls of your son who has half broken 
your heart with selfish undutifulncss since ; or a parcel of yoqr own, 
breathing endless ardour and love eternal, which were sent back by 
yfur mistress when she married the Nabob — your mistress for whom 
you now care no more than for Queen Elizabeth. Vows, love pro- 
mises, confidences, gratitude, how queerly they read after a while ! 
There ought to be a law in Vanity Fair ordering the destruction of 
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every written document (except receipted tradesmen’s bills) after a 
certain brief and proper interval. Those quacks and misanthropes 
who advertise indelible Japan ink, should be made to perish along 
with their wicked discoveries. The best ink for Vanity Fair use 
would be one tliat faded utterly in a couple of days, and left the. 
paper dean and blank, so that you might write on it to somebody 
else.’ 

It is hardly a reflection on a writer whose originality is in- 
disputable, jto say that two or three of his characters bear a 
partial resemblance to two or three master pieces of his greatest 
predecessors; and we cannot help thinking that Amelia, the 
wife of the careless vain spendthrift Captain Osborn, must be a 
near relation, first cousin' at the farthest, of Amelia, the wife of 
our old acquaintance, the equally careless though not quite so 
vain spendthrift. Captain Booth; while Dobbin, though already 
a major and in a fair way to become a general and G. C. B., 
bears (as already intimated) some affinity to the ex-schoolmaster 
Partridge, and a very close one to the ex-barber Strap. The 
unconscious imitation into which the author has dropped in 
these instances, has in no respect impaired the truth of his 
delineations ; for Amelias and Dobbins, Partridges and Straps, 
belong to all ages and are completely independent of conven- 
tionalities; but much of Sir Pitt Crawley’s language is far 
better fitted for Squire Western and Parson Trullibcr, who 
suggested it, than for a Baronet of ancient lineage, who had sat 
in parliament for a family borough during the first fifteen years 
of the present century. 

We have said, with reference to ‘Vanity Fair,’ that Mr. 
Thackeray never exhausts, elaborates, or insists too much upon 
anything ; but we cannot repeat the compliment with reference 
to f The Snob Papers,’ in * Punch.’ The original notion of these 
was not a bad one, but it is literally worked thread-bare ; and 
the author appears at last to have lost sight entirely of the 
true meaning of the term. According to him, every man who 
does a mean or dirty action (for example, an earl who haggles 
with or cheats a tradesman) is a snob. To give a precise defini- 
tion of the word would puzzle the best of living etymologists ; 
but we may safely say, that, in popular acceptation — the jus ct 
norma loquendi — it implies both pretension and vulgarity. We 
include, of course, vulgarity of sentiment ; and we admit that a 
loud,* insolent, blustering, overbearing leader of fashion, or a 
cringing, mean-spirited follower, though rich, well-born, well- 
dressed and titled, may be a snob. But .in speculating on the 
1 mixed and singularly constituted society of London, especial 
care should be taken not to cdhfound in one common censure 
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the legitimate success of cultivation and refinement, and the 
spurious triumphs of sycophancy. There realty is no denying 
that the best society is emphatically the best : it is a laudable 
object of ambition to be received on a footing of equaEty in 
circles comprising most of the leading statesmen, artists and 
men of letters, as well as the beauties and fine gentlemen of the 
day: and if Miss B. or Lady C. sends Mr. D. a card for her 
evening parties, we submit, with all due deference to Mr. 
Thackeray, that he is not at once to be set down as a snob for 
accepting it, npr even for talking a little the day after of the 
distinguished persons whose acquaintance he may have made. 
In the * Snob Papers ’ it seems taken for granted that any 
association between persons of unequal rank, or any mention of 
a man or woman of rank by a plebeian, implies degradation or 
meanness of 6omc sort. It was the sagacious remark .of Swift, 
that very nice persons must have very nasty ideas; and 
(if Mr. Thackeray had not amply redeemed himself from the 
suspicion by the uniform tone of e Vanity Fair ’) we should be 
apt to suspect, upon the same principle, that those who arc so 
extremely anxious to bring in others guilty of snobbislmess must 
be snobs. 

Wc have another fault to find with his minor works, par- 
ticularly discernible in that clever and amusing production 
of his entitled ‘ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball’ Why are the middle 
classes to be satirised if they venture to give parties \vithout 
the means and appliances of wealth ? Why are young ladies 
and gentlemen to be prevented dancing except to Wcippert’s 
music, or supping except under Mr. Gunter’s presidency? Or 
what is there laughable in the necessity under which a ball- 
giver, in a house of limited dimensions, finds herself of taking 
.down a bed to form a card-room, or making a passage or closet 
do duty as a boudoir ? 

c Nil liahct infelix paupertas durius in so 
, * Quam quod ridiculos homines facit.' 

This, is only too true ; but we fairly own it # is a kind of fun 
we could never relish. When Balzac describes* the poor student, 
"unable to raise a franc for a cab, picking his way along the 
pavement towards the house where he is to meet his lady-love, 
till his visit is rendered impossible, and all his hopes are blighted 
for ever, by a splash, — we sympathise with him, instead of 
laughing at him ; and the petty miseries entailed on the Perkins’ 
randy by their hospitality and good-nature, were fraught, to 
I us, with more melancholy than mirth. The worst of setting up 
’ for a satirist is, that when fdod for satire is no longer to be 
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found in sufficient quantity, it must be manufactured, or disco- 
vered by dint of a minute scrutiny into the allowable shifts and 
pardonable weaknesses of mankind or womankind. 

A sturdy, untravelled friend of ours once startled a circle 
composed principally of Oriental travellers, who had been taking 
the lion’s share of the conversation, by suddenly exclaiming, in 
a tone of deep convictipn, that the East was a humbug. Mr. 
Thackeray’s * Journey from Cornhill to Cairo in the steamers of 
‘ the Peninsular and Oriental Company,’ must have been written 
for the express purpose of establishing this great fact; e.g. : 

1 The palace of the seraglio, the cloister with marble pillars, the 
hall of the ambassadors, the impenetrable gate guarded by eunuchs 
and ichoglans, lias a romantic look in print ; but not so in reality. 
Most of the marble is wood, almost all the gilding is faded, the guards 
are shabby, the foolish perspectives painted on the walls are half 
cracked off. The place looks like Vauxkall in the day time* 

He tells us that he actually saw a Turkish lady drjye up to 
Sultan Achmct’s mosque in a Brougham , aud felt, on seeing 
her, that the schoolmaster was really abroad. The first im- 
pression of the East, he admits, is pleasingly redolent of Arabian 
Nights associations, but there is no necessity for penetrating 
into the interior to revel in them : — 

* There lay the town (Smyrna) with minarets and cypresses, domes 
and castles ; great guns were firing off, and tlic blood-red flag of the 
Sultan faring over the fort ever since sunrise ; woods and mountains 
came down to the gulfs edge, and as you looked at them with the 
telescope, there peeped out of the general mass a score of pleasant 
episodes of Eastern life : there were cottages with quaint foofs ; silent 
cool kiosks, where the chief of the eunuchs brings down the ladies of 
tbe harem. I saw ITassan, the fisherman, getting his nets ; and Ali 
Baba going off with his donkey to the great forest for wood. . • • 

A man only sees the miracle once ; though you yearn after it ever so, 
it wo’nt come again. I saw nothing of Ali Baba and Hassan the next 
time we came to Smyrna, and had some doubts (recollecting the bad- 
ness of the inn) about landing at all. A person who wishes to un- ' 
derstand France and^the East should come out inc. yacht to Calais or 
Smyrna, land for two hours, and never afterwards go back again/ 

This is a dangerous kind of observer for the Celts of the Green 
Island ; and * The Irish Sketch-Book ’ is not a whit inferior to 
f Paddiana,’ in sketches, anecdotes, and traits of character, illus- 
trative of the peculiarities of the race. We put aside for the 
moment the all-important question whether the Ccltish part of 
the population of Ireland, the finest pisantry in Europe, have 
been made idle and improvident by bad government, or can be 
made industrious and provident by good. That most of their 
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present misery results from their idleness and improvidence, may 
be placed beyond the possibility of a doubt. We ask with 
Mr. Thackeray — 


‘ Is the landlord’s absence the reason why the house is filthy, and 
Biddy lolls in the porch all day ? Upon my word, I have heard people 
talk as if, when Pat’s thatch was blown off, the landlord ought to fetch 
the straw and the ladder, and mend it himself. People need not. be 
dirty, if they are ever so idle ; if they are ever so poor, pigs and men 
need not live together. Half an hour’s work, and digging a trench, 
might remove that filthy dunghill from that filthy window. The 
smoke might as well come out of the chimney as the. door. Why 
should not Tim do that, instead of walking a hundred and sixty miles 
to a race f ’ 

The author declares that lie had the honour of seeing only 
three landlords of inns during the whole of his progress. s I 
c believe these gentlemen commonly, and very naturally, prefer 

* riding with the hounds, or manly sports, to attendance on their 
c guests; and the landladies, if they prefer to play the piano, or 

* to have a game of cards in the parlour, only show a taste at 
€ which no one can wonder ; for who can expect a lady to be 
€ troubling herself with vulgar chance-customers, or looking 

* after Molly in the bedroom, or waiter Tim in the cellar?’ So 
Molly, when coals arc called for, brings them up in a china 
plate ; Tim runs up to answer Mr. Titmarsh’s demand for 
currant jelly with his venison — ‘ Sir, there’s no jelly, but I’ve 
€ brought you some very fine lobster sauce ; ’ and when the luggage 
on the public car is shaken loose and sent tumbling about the 
ears or against the shins of the passengers through bad packing, 
it has to be put in order by an English bogmair (a passenger), 
whilst the driver stands by grinning, with his hands in his 
pocket, and a short pipe between his teeth ! The provincial 
tradesmen arc just as bad : 

* I went (at Limerick) to buy some of the pretty Limerick gloves 
(they ore chiefly made, as I have, since discovered, at Cork). I tliink 
the man who sold them hod a patent from the Queen,' or his Excel- 
lency, or both, in his window ; but, seeing a frieiid pass just as I en- 
tered the shop, he bruBlied past, and held his friend in conversation 
for some minutes, in the street, about the Killamey races, no doubt, 
ob the fun going on at Kilkee. I mightshave swept away a bagful of 
walnut shells, containing the flimsy gloves ; ■ but, instead, walked out, 
making him a low bow, and saying I would call next week. He said, 
JTottldn’tl wait? and resumed his /conversation; and, no doubt, by 
Silts way of doing business, is making a handsome independence .’ 

The Cork Institution is no less pregnant with instruction 
than, the Limerick tradesman : — 
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* The plasters are spoiled irrecoverably for want of a sixpenny fea- . 
ther-bcush ; the dust lies on the walls, and nobody seems to bfeed it : 
two shillings a-ycar would have repaired much of the evil which has 
happened to this institution ; and it is folly to talk of inward dissen- 
sions and political differences as causing the ruin of such institutions. 
Things or laws don’t cause or cure dust and cobwebs ; but indolence 
leaves them to accumulate ; and imprudence will not calculate its 
income, and vanity exaggerates its own powers ; and the fault is laid 
upon that tyrant of a Bister kingdom. The whole country is filled 
with such failures : swaggering beginnings, that could not be carried 
through ; grahd enterprises, begun dashingly, and ending in shabby 
compromises or downright ruin.’ 

After describing a new hdusc going to rack and ruin, C I 
€ would lay a guinea (we should he happy to back the bet) they 
c were making punch in that house before they could keep the 
* rain out of it ; that they had a dinner-party and 'ball before 
s the floors were firm, or the wainscots painted.’ 

A writer “with such a pen and pencil as Mr. Thackeray’s is* 
an acquisition of real and high value to our literature, and we 
have not the slightest fear that he will cither fall off, or write 
himself out ; for, we repeat, he is not a mannerist, and his range 
of subjects is not limited to a class. High life, middle life, and 
low life, are (or very soon will be) pretty nearly the same to 
him : he has fancy as well as feeling ; lie can either laugh or cry 
without grimacing ; he can skim the surface, and he eon pene- 
trate to the core. Let the public give him encouragement, and 
let him give himself time, and we fearlessly prophesy that he 
will boou become one of the acknowledged heads of his own 
peculiar walk of literature. 


Art. IIL — 1. Address to the Meeting of the British Association, 
held at Birmingham , 26tli August ', 1839; with Postscript 
By the Reverend W. Vernon Harcourt. London, 1840. 

2. Historical Eloge of James Watt . By M. Arago, Perpetual 
Secretary to the Academy of Sciences. Translated, with 

. Additional Notes and an Appendix, by James P. Muir- 
. head, M.A. Oxford. London, 1839. 

3. Correspondence of the late James Watt on his Discovery of the 
Composition of Water; with a Letter from his Son . Edited, 
with Introductory Remarks, and an Appendix, by James 

1 P. Muirhead, F. R. S. E. London, 1846. 

T ate in the summer of 1783, a voice went forth from Paris, 
announcing that the great French chemist, Lavoisier, 
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(assisted by his illustrious colleague. La Place,) had at last suc- 
ceeded in discovering the true nature and constitution of Water; 
and completely proved that this most ancient Element was no 
longer to be regarded as an element at all, or a simple and 
primary substance ; but was truly a compound body, produced 
by the Combination of two airs or gases, which then first received, 
and have since retained, the well-'known names of Hydrogen and 
Oxygen, respectively. The credit of this great discovery was of 
course universally ascribed, at the time, to these distinguished 
persons, at least on the continent of Europe ; and their claim to 
it was, by a very excusable partiality, long afterwards main- 
tained by the great body of their countrymen : and, for any- 
thing we know, may be still cherished among them, by some 
particularly patriotic individuals. It happened, however, that in 
England it* was well known at the time to many men of science, 
both in Birmingham and in London, that this same discovery 
Jiad been fully made, and clearly announced, several months 
before, both by Watt and by Cavendish : And it was accordingly 
suspected by most of them, and actually known to a few , not 
only that this English discover}’' had been communicated to the 
French philosophers before they began the experiments by 
which it was ultimately confirmed, but that they had at first 
expressed their* disbelief in its reality; and had only been 
induced to engage in those experiments, by their desire to justify 
their original incredulity — or at all events to test, by the evidence 
of their own senses, the truth of a conclusion which appeared 
too startling to be admitted upon any lower authority. 

Up to this time, the original experiments and conclusions of 
th.c English philosophers, though mostly embodied in contem- 
porary records, and actually communicated to a considerable 
number of curious inquirers, had not been published in any 
shape to the world at large ; and, consequently, were far less 
^generally known than the pirated edition of them which had 
been circulated with great industry from Paris. But in the 
^course of the following year (1784), papers containing full 
.accounts of them, both by Watt and by Cavendish, were pub- 
licly read at meetings of the Royal Society of London, and 
shortly afterwards printed in their Transactions. Even these pub- 
lications, however, though they no doubt produced their effect in 
this country, and never met, we believe, with contradiction any 
where, made their way but slowly and partially on the Con- 
tinent ; and consequently left the unscrupulous Stanch Disciples 
very, generally in possession of the plumes they had borrowed 
tram their Adfasters. And it was not till two yean later, that 
the scientific world in general was furnished with the means of 
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judging for themselves of the true merits of the question. But, 
early in 1786, Sir Charles Blagden, then Secretary of the Royal 
Society, felt himself called upon to address a letter on the 
subject to Dr. Lorenz Crell of Helmstadt, the editor of a scientific 
journal of laige circulation, which was printed and disseminated 
all over Europe in the course of that year. In this letter all 
the learned men of the world had then the opportunity of 
reading the following memorable revelation ; which, as bearing 
materially on every point and stage of this controversy, we 
think it necessary, thus early, to give to our readers entire: — 

‘ 1 can certainly give you the best account of the dispute about the 
first discoverer of the artificial generation of water ; as 1 was the prin- 
cipal instrument through which the first news of the discovery which 
had been already made, was communicated to M. Lavoisier. The 
following is a short statement of the history : — 

* “in the spring of 1783, Mr. Cavendish communicated to me and 
other members of the Royal Society, his particular friends, the result 
of some experiments with which lie had for a long time been occu- 
pied ; and lie showed us that, out of them, he must draw the conclu- 
sion, that dephlogisticated air was nothing else than water deprived 
of its phlogiston, and, vice versa , that water was dcphlogisticated air 
united with phlogiston. About the same time the news was brought 
to London, that Mr . Watt, of Birmingham, had been induced by 
some observations to form a similar opinion. Soon after this, I went 
to l’aris, and in the company of M. Lavoisier, and some other members 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 1 gave some account of these new 
experiments, and of the opinions founded on them . They replied, 
that they had already heard something of the experiments ; and, par- 
ticularly, that Dr. Priestley had repeated them. They did not doubt 
that, in such a manner, a considerable quantity of water might be 
obtained ; but they felt convinced that it could not come near to the 
weight of the two species of air employed ; on which account it was 
not to be regarded as water formed or produced out of the two hinds 
of air, but as already contained in, and united with, the airs, and 
merely deposited on their combustion. This opinion was held by M. 
Lavoisier, as well as by the rest of the gentlemen who conferred on 
the subject : but as the experiment appeared to them very remarkable, 
they unanimously requested M. Lavoisier, who possessed all. the ne- 
cessary apparatus, to repeat the experiment, on a somewhat larger 
scales as early as possible. This he complied with on the 24tli of 
dune, 1783. From his own account of these experiments, it suffi- 
ciently appears that lie had not then formed the opinion that water 
wus^pmposed of deplilogisticated and inflammable airs; for he expected 
tliat* sort of acid would be produced by their union. In general, 
M.. Lavoisier cannot, perhaps, be convicted of having said anything 




concealed a part of the truth ; for he must have acknowledged that X 
had, some' days before, apprised him of Mr. Cavendish’s experiments ; 
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whereas^ the expression ‘il nous apprit ’ conveys the idea that I had 
not informed him of them till that very day. In like manner, he has 
omitted the very material circumstance, that his experiments were 
made in consequence of my having so informed him . He Bhould like- 
wise have stated, not only that* Mr. Cavendish hod obtained ‘ une 
‘ quantity d’eau tres sensible,’ but that the water so obtained was 
equal to the weight of the two airs added together . And, especially 
he should have added, that I had made* him acquainted with Messrs. 
Cavendish and Watt's conclusions ; namely , that water , and not an 
acid or any other substance , was prodded by the combustion of the 
inflammable and dephlogisticatcd airs . , But these conclusions opened 
the way to M. Lavoisier's present theory, which perfectly agrees with 
Mr. Cavendish’s, except that he accommodates it to his old theory, 
which denies the existence of phlogiston. M. Mongo's experiments 
(of which he speaks ns imidu about the same time), were in fact not 
made till pretty long, I believe at least two mouths, after M. Lavoi- 
sier’s own; and were undertaken on receiving information of them. 
The whole of this history will clearly show you that M. Lavoisier, 
instead of being led to the discovery by merely following up the 
experiments begun with M. Racquet in 1777, was induced to institute 
such experiments solely by the account he received from me of our 
English experiments ; and, that he really discovered nothing but what 
had been before pointed out to him to have been previously made out 
and demonstrated in England .” ’ 

Tfiis seems, and' in our opinion is, conclusive as to the French 
claim to the discovery. But as it lias been surmised, in palliation 
of the disingenuousness which it appears to impute to most 
eminent and meritorious individuals, that Blagden, when thus 
writing at the distance of two years, may iave misrecollectcd 
the extent of the information he had given verbally to the 
Parisians so long before, it is fortunate that we can now 
show, from documents recently brought to light, that he had 
openly given the same account immediately on his return to this 
country ; and desired it to be communicated, on his authority, to 
those whom it most concerned. In a letter accordingly Addressed 
to Watt by Kirwan, in December, 1783, immediately after the 
former had first heard of the French experiments, and .expressed 
hiB suspicions of their origin, he says, * Lavoisier certainly learned 

* your theory (not experiments merely, but theory,) from Dr. 

* Blagden, — who first had it from Mr. Cavendish; and afterwards 

* from your letter to Dr. Priestley, which he heard read ; and cx- 

* plained the whole minutely to Lavoisier , last July (mistalm for 

* June). This he authorised me to tell you? And Cavendish hiMelfi 
iljbis paper, read in January, 1784, put openly on the record of 
die Royal Society, that, ‘ during the last summer a friend of 

* mine gave ail account' of these experiments to M. Lavoisier, os 

* well as of the conclusion drawn from them , that dephlogisticatcd 
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* air is only water deprived of its phlogiston : but at that time 
6 M. Lavoisier was so far from thinking any such opinion 
‘ warranted, that, till he was prevailed upon to repeat the ,ex- 
‘ percent, he had difficulty in believing that nearly the whole 
‘ of the two airs could be converted into water. 9 

These, we think, were public enough challenges to the advo- 
cates for the French discovery ; and we are yet to learn that any 
champion dVer appeared to take them up. The consequence 
has accordingly been, that ,the opinion of the scientific world ho* 
gradually settled down in favour of the English discoverers ; and, 
that even the nationality of Frenchmen has at last given way to 
this universal conviction. In his eloge of Cavendish, in 1812, 
M. Cuvier distinctly admitted, that Lavoisier had been antici- 
pated by that eminent chemist ; and now we have the most dis- 
tinguished member of the Academy of Sciences and the first of 
French chemists, M. Arago and M. Dumas, uniting to repudiate 
the obsolete pretensions of their countrymen — and distinctly 
awarding the whole merit of the discovery to Watt. It is be- 
tween these two English competitors, therefore, that the contro- 
versy lias now come to depend ; and the questions we arc about 
to consider, and, if possible, to determine, arc. Whether- Watt or 
Cavendish was the first to discover and announce the true com- 
position of water? whether they were both independent, though 
not simultaneous, discoverers ? or whether cither was indebted 
for his conclusions to the labours or speculations of the other ? 

On some of these points we fear there may still be differences 
of opinion among candid and judicious inquirers ; but on most of 
them we think there is no longer room for dispute : And as, at 
all events, we have now all the materials for decision which we 
can ever hope to obtain, it does not seem unreasonable to pre- 
sume, that a controversy which began in 1783, and has already 
outlasted the longest Chancery suit on record, should at length 
be found ripe for judgment. In assuming the function of 
judging of it, we do not fear to be reminded that we pledge 
ourselves for the most scrupulous impartiality — -the deep respect 
and admiration which we feel for both the competitors securing 
us, we trust, from any serious risk of violating such a pledge : 
And, strong as our individual convictions or impressions may be 
on some pomts still liable to dispute, we flatter ourselves that 
wc^hall not be betrayed into any expression which should raise 
a £cstion os to the perfect fairness of our intentions. The 
great original facts, by which we think the issue must be deter- 
mined, are So proved by contemporary writings as to admit of no 
serious dispute; and though there are subordinate matters as to 
which the testimony is less conclusive, the only substantial dif- 
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Acuities will be found to relate rather to the construction than 
• to the credit of the evidence. In any view, however, it is neces- 
sary that we should begin with a brief summary of the facts. 

In 1777, Macqucr, an eminent French chemist, in burning a 
quantity of inflammable air at the mouth of an open bottle, and 
holding a rool porcelain saucer over the flame, observed that it 
deposited distinct drops of a dear liquor, which appeared to him 
to be nothing but pure water;, but did not think or leaking this 
appearance the subject of any farther investigation. - In April, 
1781, Mr. Warltire, an ingenious lecturer on chemistry at Bir- 
mingham, on the suggestion of Dr. Priestley and in his pre- 
sence, fired, by the electric spark, a considerable volume of 
oxygen, and an inflammable gas (which seems to have been 
hydrogen) in a close glass vessel ; and observed not only that 
xqost of the airs had disappeared, but that the inside of the glass, 
when it cooled, was covered with a dew or moisture ; which they 
both took to be water : But did not weigh or examine — as their 
only object in making the experiment was to ascertain, by care- 
fully weighing the apparatus before and after the explosion, 
whether the light and heat which escaped, and were dissipated in 
the course of it, were or were not ponderable substances. The 
experiment itself, however, being published soon after by 
Priestley, became known to Cavendish, who, in the course^of 
that and the following year (1781 and 1782) repeated it, with 
many most patient and elaborate variations : in the course of 
which he may be said to have ascertained, that something about 
two volumes of hydrogen (or inflammable air from the metals, as 
' he terms it,) being exploded in a close vessel with one of oxygen, 
(the dcphlogisticated air of those times,) the airs disappeared to 
within one-fiftieth part of their original bulk ; and in their place 
a quantity of water was deposited, nearly equal in weight to 
‘that of the gases employed. In sfyort, though the processes were 
conducted with far less care and accuracy than those afterwards 
instituted by Lavoisier, Monge, Berzelius, or Dumas, it is not, 
we think, to be denied that Cavendish then performed those ex- 
periments!, and observed those results, from which, dither he 
himself at the time, or Watt at an after time, or he again after 
Watt, drew the grand and momentous conclusion, that water was 
not p simple but a compound body ; and that it was composed 
m we two gases we have mentioned, combined in the propor- 
tions now speciffed. But it is most remarkable, that in theap- . 
ginal note-book or diary, in which he recorded at the time, and 
ijprery great detail, the whole series of these experiments, there 
is no direct or express notice or intimation that he had actually 
drawn that conclusion, or made the great discovery which it 
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implies. The nearest approach to it is, that he repeatedly speaks 
of the water as having been condensed on the sides of the glass 
— an expression properly descriptive of its mere depositation » 
from fbe steam' or vapour, under the form of which it hod first 
appeared : And, there certainly is no sort of evidence that he ever 
intimated such a conclusion to any one till very long after. Thfr 
experiments, themselves, however, he did communicate to Priest- 
ley, apparently about the end of 1782 or beginning of 1783. And 
this brings us'at once to the case of his illustrious competitor. 

Priestley was then resident at or near Birmingham, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Watt, with whom he appears to 
have lived in great friendship and intimacy; and to have 
been associated with him, indeed, in many of his philosophical 
researches. Priestley was then much occupied with a notion 
that water might be converted into a permanent gas or air 
(which Watt also hod long thought probable), and accordingly 
proceeded with much eagerness to repeat Cavendish’s (or 
rather his own and Warltire’s) experiments, in a great variety 
of forms. In some of these' he found, of, at least reported 
to Watt that he had found, that on. detonating oxygen with 
a certain proportion of inflammable air, the whole of both airs 
disappeared to within about one two-hundredth part of their 
original volume; and left in their place a quantity of pure 
water equal, as far as could be judged, to the weight of the 
gases consumed. How this communication was made does not 
exactly appear ; but as it forms no part of the correspondence 
preserved, it is most likely to have occurred in conversa- 
tions between the parties, who were continually meeting ; and 
there is every probability, indeed, that at some of these ex- 
periments Watt was personally present. But, however his in- 
formation as to the facts was obtained, it is at least certain tliat 
so early as 21st and 22d April, 1783, Watt wrote to Dr. Black, 
to Priestley himself, and to Mr. Hamilton of Glasgow, that 
‘ he had .found out the cause’ o* interpretation of these re- 
markable phenomena; and become satisfied that water was 
not a simple but a composite substance, and that its ingredients 
were the two airs which have been mentioned, combined in the 
proper proportions. * The precise terms of these announcements 
we shall afterwards have occasion to cite ; but for the present it 
is enough to remark, that, if they amounted to a true account of 
the^Omposition of water, the letters containing them (which are 
all- now printed) undoubtedly constitute the very first record 
and announcement of the fact that is yet known to exist. It 
may also be observed in passing (though we may rgcur again to 
this topic also); that Priestley never pretended to have drawn this 
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bold conclusion for himself — but always spoke of it as the sys- 
tem or theory of Watt ; and, though at one 1 time professing to 
think it ‘highly probable/ (for he never got farther,) ended by 
entirely repudiating it ; and died, we rather think, the very last 
unbeliever in a discovery, to which he was thought at one time 
to have materially contributed. 

In the mean time Watt’s letter to him was copied out, with 
some slight corrections, on 26th April, 1783, and again trans- 
mitted, of that date, to Priestley in London, with a request that 
it should be laid before the Royal Society, along with a paper of 
Priestley’s own on ‘ Phlogiston, and the apparent conversion of 
‘ water into air ; ’ ip which some, though apparently but a very few, 
of the experiments on which Watt had founded his conclusion 
were detailed. This letter was accordingly received by Priestley, 
who ‘ after showing it to several members of the Society,’ de- 
livered it to Sir Joseph Ranks, their respected president : But it 
was not publicly read till the year after, in consequence of a 
request to that effect from Watt, who wished to verify some of 
his observations by farther experiments. But it is stated, in the 
note printed along with it in the Transactions, that it remained 
in the hands of the president, and of course accessible to the Fel- 
lows, till it was finally read, as a separate paper, at a meeting 
held on 22d April, 1784. 

Hitherto, all the dates — and it is needless to say of what vital 
importance they are in such a question as this — are precisely 
ascertained; and all the facts incontrovertibly established, by 
extant contemporary documents. But we come now to occur- 
rences, the dates of which are comparatively vague and indefinite, 
and the evidence, to say the least of it, of less absolute authority. 
Wc refer to the statements (already cited) in Bhigdcn’s letter to 
Crell, that ‘ in the Bpring of 1783/ and ‘ about the time’ 
when ' news of Watt’s conclusion ,had come to London, and 
* recently before’ lie himself went to Psiris, (all we •know of 
which is, that lie was there* several days before 24th June,) 
Cavendish mentioned verbally, and apparently for the first time, 
to him, and some other ' particular friends/ (not named,) that 
he had performed the experiments already referred to; and also 
drawn from them a conclusion similar to Watt’s, as to the compo- 
site nature and actual ingredients of water ; though it is not said 
that he then stated at what time he had drawn that conclusion. 
It may be necessary hereafter to observe farther upon thisfevi- 
dyice ; but assuming it to be substantially correct, we have now 
only to remark, that there is not the slightest indication, or sur- 
mise even, in^any quarter, that it ever came to Watt’s know- 
ledge; though, before forwarding a fresh copy of his April letter. 
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along with the supplement addressed to De Luc in the end of 
November, 1783* it appears that he had heard something of the 
alleged discoveries of the French academicians, and expressed a 
strong suspicion (knowing nothing as yet of Blagden’s actual 
communication) that they had, in some way or another, got notice 
and availed themselves of what he never ceased to consider as his 
original discoveiy : But he had obviously at this time no ap- 
prehension of a rival at home. At last, however, in January^ 
1784, Cavendish had read before the Royal Society a long and 
elaborate paper, in which his experiments are very fully detailed* 
and the inference, as to the composition of water, substantially 
drawn — though, we must say, far less confidently and directly 
thap might have been expected* from one to whom it hod long 
been familiar. The most remarkable thing of all, however, is, that, 
while the experiments themselves are anxiously stated to have 
been all made in 1781 and 1782, it is no where set down, or 
even indirectly intimated, at what time this inference from them 
was made. 

Watt, not then a member of the Society, and busy with 
his steam engines at Birmingham, heard nothing for some time 
of this paper; nor, indeed, did it come to the knowledge of his 
friend De Luc for many weeks after its reading. But on the 
1st of March, 1784, that learned person writes, in some pertur- 
bation, to his friend, 6 Mr. Cavendish has had a long paper read 
‘ to the Royal Society, on the combustion of the two aim, &c. ; 
€ 1 have just read it ; and you will lie astonished at what I shall 

* tell yon of it, os soon as I have leisure to* write : but the sum 
c is, that he expounds and adopts your system , word for word \ and 

* never mentions your name ! ’ A few days after, he forwards 
un abstract of the paper ; and concludes some observations oil it 
by saying, that ‘it is still possible 9 tljat Cavendish may not 
have stolen from him ; and^hat, at* all events, it would be pru- 
dent, with a view to his pecuniary interests, not to make ene- 
mies by saying too much about it ; but rather to content himself 
with carefully authenticating, and putting on record, the actual 
date of his own discovery, and leaving it to time to do him jus- 
tice. Watt’s answer is too characteristic to be omitted: * I by 
€ no means wish to make any illiberal attack on Mr. Cavendish. 
' It barely possible that he may have heard nothing of my 
‘ theory ; but, as the Frenchman said, when he found a man in 
€ b8d with his wife, “ 1 suspect something ! ” 

/ As to what you say of making myself des jaloux , that would 
€ weigh Kttle with me ; for, were I convinced 1 had had foul play 

* — if I did not assert my right, dt would either be.from a con- 
‘ tempt for the modicum of reputation which, could result from 
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4 such a theory, from the conription of my own mind that I was 

* their superior, or from that indolence which makes it easier 

* to me to bear wrongs than to seek redress. In point of inte- 
4 rest, in so formas connected with money, that would be no bar ; for 
‘ though I am dependent on the favour of the public, I am not 
4 on Mr. C— — , or his friends ; and could despise the united 

* power of 44 the illustrious house of Cavendish” as Mr. Fox calls 

s tKftrn. 

‘ You may be surprised to find so much pride in my dha- 
4 racter: and it. does not seem very consistent with the diffidence 
4 which attends my conduct in general But I am diffident, 

* because I am seldom certain that I am in the right ; and 

* because I pay respect to the opinions of others, where 1 think 

* they merit it. At present,^ me sens un peu blesse . It seems 
« hard that, in the first attempt I have made to l^y anything 

* before the public, I shotild be thus anticipated.’ 

He ended, however, by substantially taking his friend’s ad- 
rice ; and applying to the secretary of the Royal Society to have 
his .original letter to Priestley (of 21st and 26th April, 1783,) 
read at on early meeting of that body ; expressly stating that 
‘ his only reason for wishing this was, to show what his ideas 

* on the subject were, at the time it teas written? This, sis wc 
have already seen, was almost immediately complied with ; and 
that letter separately read on the 22d April, 1784; the sub- 
sequent communication to De Luc on the same subject being 
also read on the 29th April, and 10th May following. When 
these two papers, however, came to be printed, it was suggested 
by Blagden (lately appointed secretary), that they should be 
incorporated into one article ; to which Watt, with his habitual ' 
facility, at once assented ; and left the whole superintendence of 
the printing, without even caring to see the proof-sheets, to his 
correspondent; but, at f the s&me tin^, distinctly stipulated that 
all that was iu the original letter of April Bhould be distin- 
guished by inverted commas in the consolidated publication; 
and that a note Bhould be added purporting that ‘ the letter of 

* April was received by Dr. Priestley in London ; who, after 
showing it to several members of the Royal Society , delivered it 

* to - Sir Joseph Banks, the president; with a request that it 
€ might be read at some of the public meetings. But before 

* that could be complied with, the author, having heard of Dr. 

€ Priestley’s new experiments, begged that the reading might be 
Relayed. The letter was, therefore, reserved till the 22d of 
4 -April last, when it was read before the Society.’ All this was 
actarditigly .done ; and > the paper, with this note annexed, finally 
committed to the press in August 1784 ; and at the 6iunc time 
with the analogous communication of Cavendish. 4 
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. These two rival papers, accordingly, now stand amicably* 
together, and with the right dates, in the seventy-fourth volume 
of the Transactions: But in the separate copies which were pre- 
viously issued for circulation among the Fellows, and the friends 
of the authors, there was an unlucky interchange of these dates— 
Cavendish’s paper being there stated as read (there being no date 
of writing) on the 15th January, 1783, instead of 1784; and* 
Watt’s letter to Dc Luc (embodying the prior one to Priestley) as 
of the 30th November, 1784, instead of 1783. A brother jour- 
nalist, we observe (‘ North British ltevicw’ for November, 1846), 
is of opinion that this palpable blunder was truly occasioned by 
a dishonest attempt on- the part of Blagden to give an unfair 
adyantage to his friend Cavendish. But we must say that we 
see no grounds for imputing so unworthy, and so shallow a device 
to these respectable individuals — though we can well understand 
that, when it first came to Watt’s knowledge, he must have 
heartily repented having left the correction of the press to any 
hands but his own. Though he notices the blunder, however, 
in a letter to De Luc in June, 1786, lie never appears to have 
made any public reclamation on the subject ; and seems, indeed, 
after having thus registered his claim, to have given way to his 
natural dislike of wrangling and controversy, and been contested 
to abide the final award of the judicious, updn a matter as to 
whioli we have already seen that he was at the time, and now 
learn, from the unimpeachable testimony of his son, that he 
always remained , far enough from being indifferent. 

In the interesting letter of the present Mr. James Watt, pre- 
fixed' to Mr. Muirlicad’s publication, he states that, c whenever 
* the theory of the composition of water was spoken of in 
( presence of my fathef, he calmly , hut uniformly 9 sustained his 
c claim to the discovery .’ But when urged to expose any mis- 
representations that had bee? published in regard to it, answered 
that ‘ he thought he had done enough by putting his case on 
c record, inhis papers and note in the Philosophical Transactions, 

€ and shoulu leave posterity to decide.’ He* had matters, indeed,' 
if not of higher interest, at least of more immediate urgency, to 
attend to ; and, accordingly, after carefully collecting, doequet- 
ting, and laying aside the whole of his correspondence dh the 
subject up to 1786, he appears to have returned very contentedly 
to complete his magnificent improvements on the steam engine, 
and to have concerned himself but little about the fate of this, 
his still greater achievement in chemistry. Cavendish, in like, 
manner — and, it may be, from the same reasons — seems to have 
been equally willing to leave his case, as it stood, to the um- 
pirage of coming times and never,* in so far as we know, made 
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any answer to the statements in Watt’s papers : and it is a satis- 
faction to know, as we now do from the letter already referred to, 
that these two distinguished individuals soon after became per- 
sonally acquainted, ‘ and lived on good terms with each other.’ 

In the mean time, the great Umpire to whom they had both 
referred, does not seem to have been in any haste to come to a 
♦decision ; and the world of science may be said, for a long time, 
to have accepted the great revelation that had been made to 
them, without manifesting any extraordinary anxiety to adjust 
the rival claims of those from whom it had been received. On 
the Continent indeed, many who' ought to have known better, 
continued to give the whole credit of it to the French academi- 
cians ; and it is certainly true that, when any English name was 
associated with theirs, it was far more frequently that of Caven- 
dish than of Watt. But this, we think, is to be accounted for 
on grounds quite apart from any considerate recognition of the 
superiority of his claims. In the first place, Cavendish had 
been far longer and more conspicuously known as a chemist — 
Watt’s 'reputation being almost exclusively that of an inventive 
mechanician and engineer. Secondly — and this is far more 
material — Lavoisier, in the scanty and imperfect notice he 
takes, in his Memoire, of Blagden’s communication ofithe English 
experiments, gives the name of Cavendish only , as connected with 
them, and makes no mention whatever of Watt ; though it is 
certain that he was named by Blagden (perhaps not very wil- 
lingly) as in pari casu in all respects with the other. Finally, 
the blunder we have already mentioned in the dates of the rival 
papers, on their first and separate publication, must necessarily 
have led many to the conclusion that Cavendish’s priority was 
unquestionable; nor will any one be disposed to undervalue the 
effect of this accident, when he finds that, even in 1808, Cuvier, 
in his ‘ Rapport Historique,’ was sq far misled by it, as to give 
that erroneous date, of January 1783, as that of the reading of 
his paper. 

In this country, however, where the interest of t!fte question 
was greater, and the materials for deciding it more accessible, 
the suffrages of the wise have been very differently divided; 
although we must say that, during the joint lives of the 
parties, no very careful or accurate investigation of its merits 
can be said to have been undertaken. Cavendish died in 1810, 
Watt in 1819; and before the first of those dates, though 
tj^e merit of the discovery was, perhaps, most frequently as- 
signed to Cavendish, by writers who, for the most part, touched 
but ifaddentally on the question, there was yet no want of 
persons,' of at least equal authority, who gave the palm to 
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Watt. Nicholson, in his ‘ Chemical Dictionary,’ published in 
1795, as well as in his earlier translation of ■ ‘ Fourcroy,’ 
divided the prize between them. But the writer o£ the excel- 
lent article on Water in the third edition of the ‘ Ency- 
c clopsedia Britannica,’ published in 1797, distinctly says that 
‘ Watt appears to have been the first person who formed the 

* true theory.’ In the annotated edition of Fourcroy, too, by 
the late Dr. John Thomson of Edinburgh (1798), the very 
learned editor subjoins this note to his author’s citation of Ca- 
vendish as the discoverer in virtue of his paper of 1784: — * It 
‘ is but justice to add, that the same inference had been made 
‘ by Mr. Watt, and communicated by him in a letter to 

* Dr. Priestley, in April, 1783.’ In Dr. Thomas Thomson’s 
Chemistry of 1804, and Murray’s of 1806, while both are 
allowed to have been independent discoverers, the priority is 
distinctly assigned to Watt ; and in a very early number of this 
journal (1803), Lord Brougham, after mentioning the experi- 
ments so often referred to, says, with becoming caution, that, 
‘‘reasoning from these facts, some ingenious men , particularly 
‘ Mr. Watt 9 had deduced the conclusion that water is a com- 
‘ pound of the two airs, deprived of a considerable portion of 
‘ their latent heat.’ Sir Humphry Davy, too, in a lecture 
which his brother supposes to have been written in 1806, thus 
nicely apportions the shares of merit due to the two still living 
competitors: — ‘ In 1781 Mr. Cavendish, in a process conceived 
‘ with his usual sagacity, and executed with his usual precision, 

‘ showed that when common air and hydrogen were exploded 
‘ together, the product was pure water, exactly corresponding 
‘ in weight to the gas consumed. And Mr. Watt , reasoning on 
‘ this experiment , formed the conclusion , that water consisted of 
‘ pure and inflammable air, deprived of much latent heat.’ And 
finally, no less a person than Dalton says, in his ‘ New System 
of Chemical Philosophy,’ published in 1810, that ‘the composi- 
‘ tion and decomposition of water were now severally ascertained ; 
‘the former by Watt and Cavendish; the latter by Lavoi- 
‘ sier and Meusnier.’ The names are here put on the same line, 
.—except that Watt’s is put first. But in his History of the 
Royal Society, published only two years later, after mentioning 
Cavendish’s paper of 1784, Dr. Thomas Thomson states more 
explicitly, ‘Mr. Watt had previously drawn the same conclusion . 
‘ from the experiments of Dr. Priestley and Mr* Warltirc.’ i * ■ 

' So matters stood during the lives of the parties, anfl while 
many of the. materials for judgment, now before the public, were 
not accessible to those who took part in the controversy; and, 
in fact, it was npt till after Watt’s death in 1819, that any 
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thing like a complete investigation was possible. On that events 
the whole papers and correspondence in his repositories come, 
of course, into the hands of his only surviving Bon, the present 
worthy inheritor of his name ; and, upon examination, produced 
so strong a conviction of tho justice of his father’s claims, as 
almost to determine him to make an immediate publication. 
Before taking this step, however, he naturally thought of con- 
sulting his learned friend and neighbour Mr. John Corrie, the 
President of the Birmingham Philosophical Society ; who, after 
a careful perusal of the documents, concurred entirely in the 
same view of their import; and in the following summer he again 
submitted the whole evidence to the deliberate consideration 
of the late Dr. W. Henry, of Manchester, probably the very 
highest authority that could then have been referred to on such 
a subject. The result of hiy examination is fortunately pre- 
served in a letter from him of June, 1820, of which we cite 
only this material passage. After stating that he had atten- 
tively considered the published papers of Watt and Cavendish, 
and the other documents left with him, he says, ‘ It is cs- 
‘ tablished beyond all dispute, by a comparison of dates, that 

* your father was the first to interpret rightly the important 
‘ experiments showing the synthesis of water. The first, too, 

* who had the sagacity to draw the right conclusion from the 

* experiments of Dr. Priestley ; imd to take that view of the 

* constitution of water, which, up to this time, continues to be 
c received by philosophers as the true one.’ As Mr. Horcourt 
has fallen into some strange mistake as to Dr. Henry’s opinion 
on this subject, and may, perhaps, suggest that he had subse- 
quently seen reason to change that which is here expressed, it 
may be right to mention, that Dr. Henry not having seen the 
originals of the correspondence when he wrote the letter now 
cited, the present Mr. Watt took an opportunity of submitting 
them to him, when on a visit to him in 1836 ; when they were 
again carefully gone over, and strongly corroborated his original 
impression. • This fact, which we should readily take on Mr. 
Watt’s own statement (at p. v. of his letter to Muirhead), is 
fortunately confirmed by a recent letter from his son. Dr. W. C. 
Henry, which states, * My father, I distinctly remember, came 

* from his .last visit to you, after a full examination of the docu- 
6 mentary evidence you then submitted to him, impressed with 

* a clear conviction that Mr. Watt was the first to interpret rightly 
c the experiments of the synthetic formation of water; and must be 

* regarded as the discoverer of the true theory bf its composition.’ 

Ia4bfc-oourse of the same year Mr. Watt also submitted the 
documents which had thus satisfied Dr. Henry, to the late Dr. 
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Hope and to Sir D. Brewster ; to whom, as he has most candidly 
stated, they did not appear so satisfactory. Sir David, however, 
lived entirely to get over his difficulties ; and has lately published 
an eloquent vindication of Watt’s claims ; to which little can be 
objected, but some, excess of severity towards Cavendish and 
Blagden, and some of their supporters. In 1824, Mr. Watt also 
contributed to the new edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
then in the course of publication, a most modest, lucid, and tem- 
perate statement of his father’s claims to this great discovery ; 
which, along with the correspondence in his possession, he sub- 
mitted to Sir II. Davy in the course of the same year; who 
appeared very much Btruck by their contents ; and having long 
cherished (as was most fitting) a deep and sincere veneration for 
the memory of Cavendish, expressed some concern at the effect 
their publication would probably produce : But, neither at that 
time nor at a subsequent meeting in 1826, attempted in any way 
to dispute the deductions which he admitted them to warrant. 
For the satisfaction of the captious reader (if we should have 
any such) it is proper to say that this statement rests entirely on 
the authority (to Us all sufficient) of Mr. Watt himself, in his 
letter to Miv Muirhead, already referred to. (p. x.) We come 
now, however, to still more distinguished testimonies. 

In 1833 M. Arago, the Perpetual Secretary of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris, was directed by them to prepare an Eloge 
of Mr. Watt, their late associate, to be enregistered in their 
archives : and came accordingly to England the year after, to 
obtain the necessary information. He had previously carefully 
studied all the published documents relating to the composi- 
tion of water ; and had become satisfied as to Watt’s preferable 
claims to the merit of the discovery ; but was so much struck 
with the additional evidence afforded by the correspondence in 
the hands of his son, as to request permission to make use of it 
in drawing up his memoir ; and was furnished with full copies 
accordingly. The Eloge was read before the Academy in 
December, 1834 ; and, while it was in the course of publication. 
Lord Brougham supplied its illustrious author with a most 
valuable historical note on the progress of the discovery ; which 
was afterwards printed along with it in the Memoirs of the 
Institute, and in the Annuaire du Bureau de Longitude , early in 
1839. In this eloquent and elaborate production M. Arago 
magnanimously overrules and sets aside the claims of his illus- 
trious predecessors of the Academy ; and pronounces a deliberate 
and unhesitating atfhrd in favour of Watt, as in competition not 
only with them but with Cavendish ; expressing, indoe<Vncft a 
little a surprise, and something like indignation, that his cla i m 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXV. Or 
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should ever have been contested ; and coming nearer an impeach-* 
ment of the good faith of his antagonist, than we conceive to be 
altogether justifiable. 

Stimulated probably by these insinuations, the Rev. W. Ver- 
non Harcourt, when called to occupy the chair of the British 
Scientific Association, on its meeting at Birmingham in August, 
1839, wasfcinoved to devote a large part .of his inaugural address 
to a strenuous vindication of the claims of Cavendish, and an 
entire repudiation of those of Watt. We cannot say that, cither 
the scene, or the character which he then filled on it, was very 
happily chosen for such an exhibition. But the pious zeal which 
dictated the selection, must, we suppose, be received as its apology; 
and may serve also to account for the rashness of some of the 
assertions, and the piquancy of some of the imputations, with 
which the performance aboimds. And these, of course, soon 
4 met with an appropriate return. Mr. J. P. Muirhead, an in- 
timate friend and connexion of Mr. Watt’s family, was then 
about to publish an annotated translation of Arago’s Eloge ; to 
'yhich, after seeing this address of Mr. Harcourt, lie subjoined 
a note; in which the spirit and import of that discourse arc 
animadverted on, in terms of some bitterness, and no great 
respect : and a similar note was soon afterwards published by 
Lord Brougham, when reprinting his historical note in the 

S iblication of his * Lives of Men of Literature and 8010006 .’ 

ut the most signal retribution was that whicli followed on the 
part of M. Arago and M. Dumas, at a sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences in January, 1840. In presenting a copy of Mr. 
Muirhead’s translation of the Eloge to that learned body, the 
distinguished secretary announces that he may probably take 
a fitter opportunity to reply to the unusual language and in- 
exact statements of Mr. Harcourt ; but contents himself, in the 
meantime, with refuting what he calls one inconceivable assertion 
of his ; and then gives place to his most learned associate !Qumas, 
who. comes forward to state, that ‘ after attentively considering 
c the 'arguments of his learned colleague, and having also scru- 
‘ pulqusly studied the correspondence of the illustrious engineer, 

* as it is preserved at Aston Hall, he adopts completely , and in 
* all it? parts, the account which M. Arago has given if the dis- 
f cowry of the composition of water; and, as his opinions upon 
4 the point are so conclusively formed, he desires that this state- 
* merit may be recorded in the journals of this sitting.’ And 
a more authoritative deliverance we suppose will not easily be 
fotuil in any such register. , * 

•(Ht Harcourt, however, was not to be so daunted; and, after 
AJfliort pause, returned to the charge, with a Postscript extend*- 
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Ing to more than double the size of hisorigmal address ; to which 
was annexed a copious appendix of extracts from the unpublished 
papers of Cavendish, with elaborate lithographed fete-similes 
of all the entries in his chemical diary relating to the experi- 
ments in question ; and, apparently, not satisfied even with this, 
(or the effect produced by its publication), again took occasion, 
upon the recent appearance of Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men 
of Science, to address that learned lord in a most voluminous 
expostulatory letter, contained in successive numbers of the 
London and Edinburgh Philosophical Journal for 1846. • We 
may have a word to say to the argument in these papers by 
and by ; but at present we shsill only observe, that, though they 
certainly display much learning, industry, and acuteness, we do 
think that, considering the persons against whom he had chosen 
to match himself, and the mistakes into which he had fallen *, a 
tone somewhat less arrogant and dictatorial might have been 
more becomingly adopted. But we must hasten now to the end 


* Some of those slips in the earlier papers are partially corrected 
in the later ; but many considerable ones remain. The mostxemark- 
ablo, perhaps, is that about the latg Dr. Henry, to which we have 
already alluded. He very justly describes him, in his postscript, 
as a pneumatic chemist of the very highest reputation, and ( one 
4 whose knowledge, acuteneBS, and candour, were such as eminently, 
c qualified him to judge on such a question;’ and then proceeds to 
say, that he had learned from him that the perusal j>f the (then) 
unpublished correspondence in Mr. Watt's hands, had made no change 
in his conviction that Cavendish was to be considered as the first 
discoverer of the composition of witter. We have already seen, 
from Dr. Henry’s own letter (now given in extenso by Mr. Muir- 
head), what was the real conviction of this most competent judge ; 
and, notwithstanding the sofnewhat unworthy cavils in which Mr. 
Harcourt indulges (in the very close of his letter to Lord Brougham), 
as to his. having seen only an abstract agd not an extract from the 
corroborative letter of Dr. Henry’s son, and even on the necessity of 
seeing the whole of that letter, wc scarcely imagine that he will now 
hesitate to acknowledge his mistake ; and to admit that he must have 
misunderstood or misrecollectcd what he supposed he had heard from 
Dr. Henry. Another uncorrected mistake is, where (in his address) 
he actually assumes that Watt had derived his later (and probably 
erroneous) impression, that the inflammable air of his experiments 
was combined with some water, from Cavendish, because this does not 
appeal in his first letter of April, but only in the continuation of it in 
Nov. 1783 ; ‘ after,' as Mr. Harcourt is pleased to say— 4 after the pub- 
4 lication of “Cavendish’s theory,” which theory was not disclosed to the 
4 Society itself till January, 1784, nor published, so as to reqeh Watt; , 

* till August thereafter/ We might multiply instances of this sort i 
but it is the 4 part of our task in which wo have the least pleasure. 
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of this mere muster of the forces. Berzelius, the great chemist of 
Sweden, ranged himself on the side of Watt, in 1841 (as Brande 
had done before in 1834), whilo a Quarterly Reviewer, that 
distinguished mathematician. Dr. Peacock, Dean of Ely, follows 
in Mr. Harcourt’s footsteps in 1846 ; and the learned Master 
of Trinity College, in a brief note to the new edition of his 
History of the Inductive Philosophy, professes his adherence to 
the same views. But the fate of the battle is probably to be 
decided by a force hitherto kept in reserve. 

Mr. Watt, we now learn, had long contemplated the pub- 
lication of his father s correspondence on this subject, together 
With many of his other unpublished papers ; but was impeded, 
first, by the growing pressure of business, and, more lately, by 
the decay of his sight ; so as to have been at last induced to 
resign this pious office to his learned and intelligent kinsman 
and friend, Mr. Muirhcad ; who has discharged himself of it in 
a way 'which must have been ns gratifying to his principal, as it 
is undoubtedly creditable to himself, by the publication of the 
largest of the volumes now before us. This embraces not only 
the correspondence itself, with an appendix, containing the 
whole of the original papers read to the Royal Society in 1784, 
both by Watt and by Cavendish ; the original memoirs of Lavoi- 
sier and Meusnier in the same year ; the subsequent memoir of 
Mongc; Blagdcn’s letter to Crell, the part of M. Arago’s Eloge, 
which relates to this controversy, with the historical note of 
Lord Brougham, and the notice of MM. Arago and Dumas’s 
reply to Mr. Harcourt in the Journals of the Academy of 1846, 
but also a most interesting letter from the present Mr. Watt 
to the. editor, and a very acute and elaborate dissertation by 
Mr. Muirhead himself on the whole? evidence and bearings of the 
question. Its only fault, indeed, is, that it isf rather too anxious 
and minute ; and comments with an excessive, though not alto- 
gether unprovoked asperity, upon the statements of Mj. Har- 
court and his reviewer. The last publication of all on the sub- 
ject is Sir D. Brewster’s late review in the c North British ; ’ in 
which, with the whole of Mr. Harcourt’s lucubrations before 
him, he now gives an unhesitating decision in Watt’s favour; 
and sets aside all the reverend gentleman’s vehement add erudite 
arghmentations, with as little ceremony as he renounces his own 
original heresies. 

It must have been rather mortifying, we fear, to Mr? liar- 
court to meet with such a rebuke from a man of Sir David 
Brewster’s well-earned European reputation. But worse morti- 
fications ore behind. In his postscript, and his letter to Lord 
Brougham, the reverend polemic anticipates, with extraordinary 
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confidence, the instant conversion of MM. Arago and Dumas 
immediately upon their perusal of these performances ; and dwells 
with singular complacency on the admission and retractation of 
their errors, which he is sure they must hasten to proclaim, as 
soon as they have perpended his reasonings. It is a pity that 
expectations so modest should be doomed to disappointment. 
But the fact is even so. MM. Arago and Dumas, instead of 
being converted by Mr. Ilarcourt, are confirmed and impenitent 
in their original creed. Since writing the above, we have 
• received the Comptes Rendus of the Academy of Sciences for 
January 1847 j and find it there recorded that M. Arago, in pre- 
senting a copy of Mr. Muirhcod’s last publication to that body, 
not only took occasion to express no very reverent opinion of the 
‘ echafaudage tfaryuties , eleve a grande peine, par M. Harcourt 
‘ Vernon, et ses proneurs,’ but intimated that, though Mr. Watt 
and Mr. Muirhcad had left him but little to do, he felt that he 
owed it to the memory of the great engineer, still ‘to do some- 
‘ tiling to ensure the triumph, in his person, of the right and the 

* truthy over the prejudices, the blindness, and the blunders of 
c his opponents.’ M. Dumas docs not seem to haVe been 
present on this occasion ; and Mr. Harcourt may probably be 
consoling himself with the hope, that the great chemist, at all 
evonts, has been touched by his arguments, and has no longer 
courage to range himself by the side of his rash associate. It is 
crueli wc confess, to dispel so pleasing a vision, and rout this 
forlorn hope. But wc are pledged to a stem duty ; and have, 
therefore, to announce, that we are authorised 9 by M. Dumas 
himself 9 who is now in this country on an important mission from 
his government, to state, * that he has only been confirmed in 

* the opinion which he put upon record nearly seven years ago,’ 
by the consideration qf Mr. Harcourt’s publications, and the 
review of the whole question to which he was thus led. Wc 
ore permitted also, we believe, to mention, that having lately 
been persuaded to undertake a full account of the life and dis- 
coveries of Lavoisier, he has been put in possession of all his 
original manuscripts and correspondence on the subject of the 
composition of water, and has found in the study of them strong 
additional reasons for awarding the whole glory of that great 
discovery to Watt. Wc should be more sorry for Mr. Harcourt, 
in making this annunciation, if he had shown a less unbounded 
confidence in his own reasonings and powers of refutation ; as it 
is, we can only hope that hg may at length profit by the rebukes 
he lias drawn down on himself; and, that if he should take the 
field again, he will at least avoid the error of ushering in his 
defeat by a song of triumph. We have reason to know, too, that 
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Lord Brougham, for whose conversion he has taken etch laudable 
pains, is just as heretical and as impenitent as the academicians 
of Paris; though he cannot fail to bo grateful for the concern' 
the worthy Canon feels at his having exposed himself; and, 
perhaps, even thinks that there may be as good reason for some 
kind Inend’s eihorting him to stick to his theology, as the other 
can have had for counselling him to keep to his law. But ye 
gladly turn away from these idle personalities. 

After this long deduction of facts and authorities, it may 
appear that it should be easy to come to a conclusion ; and cer* i 
tainly, if it were a question to be ruled by authority, the decision 
would not be difficult. Since, looking only to the opinions 
delivered since the materials for judgment were completed, we 
* find* on one side the names of Henry, Brande, Davy, Brougham, 
Brewster, Arago, Dumas, and Berzelius ; and on the other, those 
only of Harcourt, Peacock, and WhcweU. But, let the chemists 
say what they will, it is not a question of science or authority 
half so much as of Logic and Evidence ; and if we did not think 
it one which might be fairly left to' the judgment of educated 
men, with but a moderate reference to a few admitted facts and 
principles of chemistiy, we should scarcely have presumed to 
judge of it for ourselves, — and certainly should never have 
thought of submitting it to the judgment of our general 
readers. As it is, however, we do presume to say, that upon 
the evidence now before us, we confidently expect to satisfy 
all who will take the trouble to follow us, of the truth of 
these three propositions : — 1st. That whatever Watt propounded 
as a theory or discovery in 1783, was truly an original theoiy 
or discovery 6f his own, and not borrowed from or suggested 
by any other person; 2d. That what he did then propound 
and announce was, in terms and in substance, the true theory of 
the composition of water, as it is now received and understood ; 
and, 3d. That he was the first to announce that theoryr All 
those propositions, it will be understood, ore controverted, more 
or less, by the favourers of Cavendish ; but wc shall have no 
great difficulty, we think, in establishing the whole of them, — 
though the second may require some range of elucidation. But 
after these are settled, there will still remain the more doubtful 
and embarrassing question, whether Cavendish also was an in- 
dependent and earlier discoverer ? or, whether he was in doubt 
and perplexity as to the conclusion to be drawn from his own 
exsMixnents, rill enlightened and encouraged by the dear and 
confident announcements of Watt ? Upon this question we are 
fa£ from expecting such an entire concurrence of opinion, as we 
cannot help anticipating on the others; and, while we should 
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ourselves bawiQst gratified jhy the ultimate preponderance of that 
which did most honour to Cavendish, we are bound to say that 
the present leaning of our convictions is in the opposite direc- 
tion ; though iiyi way which we trust will be found to imply 
no impeachment of his good faith or honour. 

And with reference to this last observation, and before going 
to the proof at all, wc think it necessary to say, that wc can by 
no means adopt those narrow and jealous canons of evidence, 
derived from the rigid maxims of law, or the precedents in cases 
of Patent, by which both M. Arago and Sir JD. Brewster seem 
anxious to limit the inquiry. Courts of law must proceed upon 
inflexible rules, and can make no distinction of persons; and arc 
forced, therefore, peremptorily to reject all evidence proceeding 
from the parties concerned, or from those having interest in the 
issue ; though it is certain that by so doing they must occasionally 
decide against the truth, and the conviction of all unprofessional 
observers. The question in a court of law, in short, is never 
really what the truth of the case is, according to the actual and 
conscientious belief of the judges (or jury), after considering 
every atom of producible evidence that is in existence, but 
merely what the import is of the evidence that is legally admis- 
sible . But in a ease like the present, where the only judge and 
jury is the intelligent public, and where there is neither any 
motive for excluding any proof which can at all affect the ulti- 
mate conviction of that multitudinous tribunal, nor any power 
by which the parties and their advocates can be restrained or 
limited in. the production of it, it would, evidently, be mere 
affectation and absurdity in those who may assume die office of 
summing up for their assistance, to leave out of view any thing 
that is so produced, or producible ; or to pretend to shut their 
eyes upon those parts of the evidence which, though strictly in- 
admissible in a court of law, they yet know to be producing and 
to be entitled to produce , the greatest possible effect upon the 
honest and intelligent minds from which the decision must 
proceed. In all questions before the public, in short, no evidence 
is inadmissible ; nor can there ever be any question, except as to 
the credit to which it is entitled : While the* court is always 
open for as many appeals and new trials as the parties may 
choose fo venture on. 

The analogy, of the law of Patents is still more palpably inap- 
plicable. A patentee gets his monopoly as a reward for being 
the first to make the public participant of an useful discovery j 
and therefore it is most just that he should not be excluded 
from this reward by any rival claimant, who only offers to prow 
that he had previously made the same discovery, but admit* 
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that he hod never disclosed it. But where the competition is 
merely for the intellectual glory of the discovery itself, it is 
plain that no such principle can apply ; and that the palm of 
priority in the invention may be justly awarded to one who 
has been forestalled in the publication ; while that of original 
and independent invention maybe shsired between both. Where 
theije is any doubt, however, as to the priority of actual .disco- 
very, it is obvious that the priority of announcement may often 
be of the most decisive importance ; and perhaps this is all that 
M. Arago really meant- when he said, ‘ It would not be too 

* much to require that the historiographers of science should 
‘ follow the example of courts of law ; and admit no titles but 
e such as were in writing, or perhaps even such only, as were 

* registered? But in the literal sense of this requirement, we 
certainly cannot acquiesce. 

At all events, we are clear, for our own parts, that proofs of 
prior discovery are available, though not disclosed at the time ; 
and also that the evidence of the discoverers themselves is always 
to be received ; and such effect given to it as the known character 
of the individuals and the circumstances of the case may require. 
And, accordingly, in this particular case, we do not hesitate to say, 
that if Cavendish had any where distinctly and positively stated 
that he had fully drawn his conclusions as to the composition 
and ingredients of water, before the dates of Watt’s first letters, 
in spring 1783, we should have required no further evidence 
of the fact; but at once admitted him to the honours of an 
original and a prior discoverer. Nay, if Sir C. Blagdcn had 
clearly and expressly stated that the verbal communication 
which lie says Cavendish made of this discovery to him and 
other members of the Society, was certainly so made before he 
or they had heard any thing of a similar communication on the 
part of Watt, we should not have hesitated to say that the merit 
of the first disclosure , as well as of the first discovery, was well 
proved to lie with Cavendish. And this we should have done, 
not from any romantic strain of liberality towards these indivi- 
duals, or from any forgetfulness of the sound canons of evidence, 
but simply because we could not ourselves have helped believing 
Statements so mode by such persons ; and because we must have 
felt that they would be believed by all those whose judgments 
in' any case we could cither wish or care to influence. And 
would .they not have been most worthy of belief? The higher 
eleoj^itS'Of our nature arc not so .discordantly- blended within 
us, as that; the love of honourable fame should lead to the disre- 
gard of truth and honesty. But Cavendish was almost os re- 
xuritbable for his indifference to fame, as for the high principle 
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and honour that belonged to Ins station and his character; and it 
would have been strange indeed, if, for the sake of adding one 
more to his man y intellectual triumphs, he had stooped, by a 
deliberate falsehood, to the very lowest depths of moral degra- 
dation. Nor have we any reason to think that his friend Blag- 
den, who had not even the temptation of a ’rival claim to mis- 
lead him, would have stooped to such a baseness. But the panful 
part of the case is, that neither of these honourable persons 
makes such a statement as we have specified — or any thing like 
it. But, on the contrary, both appear rather to have evaded, or, 
at least, purposely avoided it, in circumstances where they seemed 
called on to make it, if it could have been made with truth. 

In the case of Watt, however, there is, at all events, no want 
of such a precise statement : And, on the principles already ex- 
plained, we sec no occasion to go beyond that statement for 
proof of our first proposition, — as to the absolute originality of 
the discovery announced by him in April, 1783. And it is not 
only certain that he always claimed it as his own, but, consider- 
ing the singularly modest and unboastful disposition of the man, 
it is really marvellous how frequently, and with what compla- 
cency, he dwells upon and brings it forward. His language 
throughout is, ‘Dr. Priestley has made certain experiments, and 

* I have found out xcliat they mean , — or have founded a theory on 

* them. 5 Thus, in his letter to Black, of 21st April, he says, 

* Dr. Priestley has 'made- more experiments, &e., and I believe 1 
‘ have found out the cause, — which I have put in the form of a 
€ letter .to him, to be rcat\ at the Royal Society. 5 And then, 
after mentioning the experiments, he adds, € Are we not, then, 
‘ authorised to conclude that water is composed of .dephlogisti- 
‘ cated and inflammable air , deprived of part of their latent 
‘ heat? 5 (Muirliead’s Correspondence, pp. 18, 19.) To Mr. Gr. 
Hamilton, in like manner, he writes on the day after (April 22.), 
€ Dr. Priestley has made many discoveries lately as to the con- 
version of water into air; and I have, from them, made out 
c what water is made of, and what air is made of, 9 &C. And, 
again, in writing to Smeaton, on 27th April, ' fiy the help of 
‘Dr. Priestley’s discoveries I have attempted to demolish two of 

* the most ancient elements' — air and water . For particulars I 
c refer you to a letter of mine to Dr. P., which he is to read to 
‘ the Royal Society.' To De Luc, in the same manner, on the 
26th, — ‘ You will have seen Dr. P. by this time, and heard the 
‘ account of his discoveries in the air way; and of my attempt to 

* give a reason, or theory, for the conversion of water into air. I 
‘ shall just mention what I attempt to prove from his experiments 
€ viz. (inter alia) — that water is composed of pure air, deprived ' of 
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‘ part of its latent heat 9 and united to phlogiston ,’ &c. And, still 
more emphatically, to Mr. Fry, of the 28th April, ‘ Dr. P. con* 
‘ verts water into air, and air into water ; and I have found out 
c the reason of all these wonders ; and also what air is made of 
* and what water* is made of: For they are not simple elements J 
And then he gives It receipt for making both these compounds, 
whkh could not well be mended at the present day. 

There can be no doubt, in short, that, from the very first, he 
openly claimed this discovery as his own ; and we have already 
seen in what way he afterwards resented its supposed piracy by 
others, and the firmness with which he continued to assert it 
through every period of his life. If he is a credible witness, there- 
fore, there can be no doubt that his testimony must settle the 
question; since he could not possibly be mistaken, as to his liaving 
either formed his conclusions for himself, or borrowed them 
from another ; and we know not where to look for an insinuation 
against his credibility. From whom, indeed, could he possibly 
have borrowed these conclusions? Lavoisier confessedly did. 
not begin his experiments till late in June following, nor admit 
the conclusions from them till some time after ; and the very 
earliest date that can be assigned to any revelation of his 
theory, by Cavendish, is in that conversation with Blagden and 
som^ other particular friends, in spring, 1783, and ‘just about 
€ the time* when Watt’s account of his views had become an 
article of scientific ucwb in London. This We shall afterwards 
show, must have been long subsequent to his formation of that 
theory at Birmingham ; and, at all eyents, there is not a vestige 
of evidence — nor indeed any allegation — that the import of this 

E 'vate conversation was ever communicated to Watt ; and much 
i that it was so communicated before his theory was formed. 
The only other person, then, from whom it could have been 
borrowed was Priestley ; and, accordingly, it has been „ re- 
cently suggested that because Priestley says, in one passage 
of his paper of April, 1783, that some of the experiments there 
detailed ‘ seemed to afford a strong presumption that the air 
* was reconverted into water,’ the theory must be held, to 
have* originated with him; and that all Watt’s merit consisted 
in following up the philosophical and cautious suggestion of 
bis friend, by a r&sh and confident assertion of his ownl To 
those who knew any thing of the two men, the surmise must 
seem merely ludicrous. But it would not be easy, we hope, 
to fiuia man of any description, who, after witnessing the ex- 
periments of a friend, and being trusted with his theory, or 
explanation of them, should immediately turn round and claim 
thot lheozy as his own, in letters addressed to the common 
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associates and correspondents of both, and actually refer them 
to the plundered individual for the particulars of what had been 
so basely appropriated. But even this would be venial and con- 
ceivable, compared with what must be believed of Watt, if he 
had really borrowed his theory from Priestley : For, by far the 
most decided assertion of his claim to it as his own, is contained 
in a letter addressed to Priestley himself, and coupled with a^e- 
quest that he would procure it to be read to the Royal Society, 
under the title of ‘ Thoughts on the Constituent Parts of Water, 
4 and of Dephlogisticated Air, by James Watt, Engineer and 
with this request Priestley at once complies, and enlarges to Dc 
Luc on the bold speculation of their engineering friend ! 

But the whole notion of his having borrowed any part of this 
theory from Priestley, palpably extravagant as it is in itself, is 
fortunately contradicted under the hand of Priestley himself; for, 
within a few days after lie had received Watt’s paper, having 
blundered upon a new experiment which he fancied inconsistent 
with Watt’s conclusions, he sends him an account of it (29th 
April), and says, with that cordial and open-hearted familiarity 
which gives a charm to their whole correspondence, ‘ Behold, with 
‘ surprise and indignation, an apparatus that has utterly ruined 
c your beautiful hypothesis ! ’ To which Watt immediately 
answers, in the same strain of. thorough good understanding! ‘ I 
‘ deny that your experiment ruins my hypothesis : it is not founded 
‘ on so brittle a basis,’ &c. ; and afterwards, in the same letter, ‘ I 
€ shall maintain my hypothesis until it shall be shown that the 
‘ water formed after the explosion has some other origin,’ & o. 
When we find, indeed, in the letter in which Priestley transmitted 
his own paper to Sir Joseph Banks, that he expressly disclaims 
all pretensions to theorise on the facts he communicates, we must 
be satisfied that he and his friend perfectly understood each 
other aB to the ports which they were respectively to sustain in 
the investigations with which they had been occupied ; and that, 
in assigning only the experiments and observations to Priestley, 
and taking the theory or interpretation of them exclusively to 
himself, in the way we have seen in the preceding extracts. Watt 
merely followed out the arrangement on which they had previously 
agreed. Priestley’s words in that letter ore, ‘ The principal 
€ facts, I think, are sufficiently ascertained ; though I do not 
* presume to give any opinion with respect to the theory of them * 
And, in the body of the paper itself, he again says, with more 
immediate reference to the mutual convertibility of air and 
water, ‘ All the facts I shall state may be depended on; but it 
‘ m probable 'that different persons may draw different conclusion $ 
‘from them, and to mere opinions I have never been mueh 
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‘ attached.’ And, accordingly, when reverting, two years after, 
to those speculations of 1783, he takes care, in a paper read to 
the .Royal Society in 1785, to give Watt the sole credit of the 
theory of which we arc now speaking ; and accurately to distin- 
guish between his own experiments, and the conclusions deduced 
from them by his friend — in exact conformity with that partition 
of fredit, or of labour, which Watt had publicly adopted at the 
time. c Mr. Watt? he says, ‘ then concluded, from some expert - 

* ments of which 1 gave an account , and also from some observa- 
‘ lions of his own, that water consists of dcphlogisticatcd and 
c inflammable air ; in which Mr. Cavendish and M. Lavoisier 
4 concur with him .’ After all this, is it possible to doubt that 
the expression referred to in another part of the paper, as to the 
experiments ‘ affording a strong presumption * of the truth of 
this theory, was never intended to imply that Priestley had him- 
self originated that theory, or even been struck with the force of 
that presumption ; but only that, after it had been suggested by 
liia friend, he could not but acknowledge that there were some 
probabilities in its favour. We may now assume, therefore, we 
think, that Watt was, at all events, an original and independent 
discoverer of the theory which he propounded in April 1783. 

But then comes the graver question — What, in reality, was 
that theory ? And, did it present a true explanation of the 
nature and composition of water ? And this, wc fear, may give 
our readers a little more trouble. 

At first sight, however, there would seem to be no difficulty. 
Watt’s theory, or explanation, as wc have seen, is in terms, that 

* water is composed of dcphlogisticatcd and inflammable air,’ — or, 
merely varying the phrase, ‘ofdephlogisticated air and phlogiston 
4 — inflammable air being either pure phlogiston, pr phlogiston 

* combined with a small quantity of water; ’ and both Cavendish’s 
explanation and Lavoisier’s, which are allowed on allhands to 
be correct, are expressed in the very same terms . Cavendish’s 
is, that ‘ water consists of deplilogisticated air united to phlogis- 
‘ ton — and that inflammable air is either pure phlogiston, or water 
‘ unitpd to phlogiston ;’ and Lavoisier’s, that ^water is com- 
‘ posed of vital air (admitted to be the dcphlogisticatcd air of 

* the English) and inflammable air,’ — in certain proportions. It 
may seem difficult therefore to maintain, that these last explana- 
tions are right, and that Watt’s is wrong. 

But there ft a colour at least for the objection : Lavoisier dis- 
tinctly explains, that when he uses the term ‘ inflammable any’ he 
means only that which is obtained by the oxidation of zinc or iron 
in diluted mineral adds, and rigorously limits his conclusions to 
the results of its combustion: and Cavendish, though he does not 
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express, or, as we think^it all contemplate any such limitation, un- 
doubtedly states that the inflammable air, which die actually used 
in his experiments, was of this description. But Watt makes no 
Buch statement or explanation ; and, as it is certain, on the one 
hand, that it is only this kind of inflammable air (or hydrogen) 
which docs form water by its union with dcphlogisticatc'd or vital 
air (now oxygen) ; and, on the other, that Priestley, from whose 
experiments alone Watt draws his conclusions, did not use this in- 
flammable air in some of the experiments mentioned in his paper, 
but air of another sort, obtained by heating charcoal in close 
vessels ; so, it is contended, he could not possibly have obtained 
the results, which he (unaccountably) supposed he had obtained, 
and reported to Watt accordingly; agd, consequently, that 
Watt’s conclusions, being founded on an assumption of non- 
existing and impossible facts, or on mere mistake and imagina- 
tion, can never be received as a true explanation of anything, but 
must fall to the ground along with the supposititious experi- 
ments upon which it was founded. This is now the form of 
the objection : And, as it is the only point of the case that is not 
discussed, either by Mr. Muirhead or Sir D. Brewster, and con- 
stitutes by far the most plausible ground for questioning Watt's 
claim to the true theory, we must be excused if we now go into 
it with some little care and anxiety. 

And, first of all, we must be understood os fully admitting 
the chemical proposition, or fact rather, affirmed by Mr. Harcourt 
as the basis of this part of his argument, viz., that no air obtained 
by the application of heat to charcoal could possibly be wholly 
converted into water by its combustion with oxygen ; but, ou 
the contrary, that no part of such air could be so converted, 
except what truly consisted pf hydrogen, evolved from the water 
adhering (though unsuspected) to the charcoal which was burned; 
and this, we arc assured by Mr. Harcourt, would not amount to 
more than one fifteenth part of the gases employed. We do not 
exactly see where he got that particular proportion. But, resting 
merely on the admirable experiments of Dr. Henry in 1805, we 
admit it to be clear, first, that on burning any proportion of this 
charcoal gas with oxygen, scarcely less than two-thirds of the airs 
must have remained unconverted into fluid — either in their ori- 
ginal state, or in that of carbonic acid or carbonic oxide in a 
gaseous form ; and, second, that the small portion of water that 
might be formed from the carburetted hydrogen evolved in the 
operation, could not have been pure water , but largely impregnated 
with carbonic acid. It is upon these admissions that we proceed 
to consider the objection. • 

We shall have a good deal to say to the. Logic of it by and by; 
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but we must*first of all demur to the assignption, in point of fact , 
on which it is wholly dependent. That' assumption is, that the 
only experiments from which Watt drew his conclusion were 
those made with this gas from charcoal, to which Priestley 
refers in his paper; audit seems admitted, that if Priestley *had 
made, and shown or rcj>ortcd to Watt, other experiments with 
the proper hydrogen, which might certainly have given the re- 
sults which he specifies, there would have been nothing* to say 
against the accuracy, any more than against the originality of 
that conclusion. Now, looking at the whole of the evidence 
before us, we have come to be satisfied that Priestley had, in 
point of fact, made, and shown or reported to Watt, such other 
experiments ; and that, though it may be somewhat difficult to 
account for some expressions which he uses in speaking of his 
charcoal experiments in that paper, it would be immeasurably 
more difficult to believe that there were no other experiments 
with hydrogen ; and that those two gifted individuals were the 
dupes and victims of an hallucination , without parallel or pre- 
cedent in the history of the human understanding. 

We cannot, in short, but believe that there were other 
experiments made, with hydrogen ; and this for a great variety 
of' reasons. First of all, the whole series was professedly 
entered on as a mere repetition of those of Cavendish, which 
were made exclusively with that substance; and it seems 
inconceivable, that when the main object was to test their 
accuracy, he should not have begun at least, with the same 
materials. But the main proof that ho did so begin, ‘is to be 
found in the details of the experiments which Watt has himself 
minutely described as those on which his conclusion was 
founded ; and which are far more marked and precise than any 
which Priestley has given as belonging to his trials with the gas 
from charcoal. Watt himself, it must be remembered, nowhere 
says anything of the employment of such a gas ; but tells us merely 
of certain results which Priestley had obtained by the combustion 
of oxygen and « inflammable air: 9 — And it is absolutely necessary, 
therefore, that wc should shortly recapitulate what these results 
were — premising only that there can be no possible doubt that 
Priestley had actually told him every thing that is thus reported 
on his authority — since by far the greater part of the details are 
contained in letters addressed and delivered to Priestley himself ; 
and the whole openly read, and afterwards published in the 
Philosophical Transactions — with Priestley’s frill assent and 
approbation — it being anxiously and repeatedly set forth in all 
these letters and publications, that the whole of these details 
had been derived from his (Priestley’s) information, and were 
given solely upon his credit. 
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Now, the most material of these details are. First, that as 
early as March 26. 1783, Priestley had told him that f he put 
‘ dry dephlogisticated air and dry inflammable air, into a dose 
‘ vessel, and fired them by electricity — that no air remained 
< when both were pure , but that he found on the sides of the 
« vessel a quantity of water 9 equal in weight to the air con- 
‘ Burned.’ Now, this is the very experiment, shortly recited, 
from which, a few weeks after. Watt intimated that he had 
drawn his famous conclusion; and we have now only to ask 
whether these results, or any thing at all like them , could have 
been produced if the gas from charcoal, or any thing but hydro- 
gen, had been the inflammable air employed? Secondly, on 
the 21st April Watt writes to Dr. Black and to Priestley himself \ 
informing the one, and reminding the other, that he (Priestley), 
after firing the dephlogisticated and inflammable air as above, 
and opening the close vessel over mercury, found that the mer- 
cury? rose and filled the vessel ‘ to within one two hundredth part 

* of its whole contents and that there was a quantity of water 
‘ equal, or nearly, to the weight of the whole air employed.’ 
Thirdly, that some time before 28th April Priestley had also 
told him that, in order to form water, ‘ you should take of pure 
c or dephlogisticated air one party and of phlogiston (or inflam- 

* mablc air) two parts by measure 9 and fire them by .the electric 

* spark.’ Fourthly, that before 18th May, Priestley had also 
told him, ‘ that the water remaining after the explosion is not in 
€ the least acid.’ (Gor. p. 30.) Fifthly, that Priestley had also 
told him, before the 21st April, that, by heating the calces of 
metals with ‘ inflammable air,’ they were reduced to the metallic 
state, the air being absorbed (or disappearing) ‘ so completely, 

* that only two parts out of one hundred and one 9 remained at the 
f end of the operation ; from which he had inferred that this 
‘ inflammable air was the thing called phlogiston’ (Cor. p. 19., 
and Watt’s paper, p. 79. M.) Now, it is certain , from the de- 
tailed account of this very experiment, given by Priestley himself, 
in his paper read to the Royal Society, that the inflammable air 
there used wast the proper hydrogen : he expressly describing it 
as * air extracted from iron by oil of vitriol ’ (Phil. Trans, vol. 
73. p. 402.); and it was this inflammable air, therefore, and 
nothing else, that he and Watt were led by this very experiment 
to consider as ‘ the thing called phlogiston.’ 

But, sixthly, in Watt’s own paper, given in to the Society 
in November, 1783, and subsequently printed in their Trans- 
actions, he distinctly states that ‘ according to Dr. Priestley’s 
9 experiments,, dephlogisticated air unites completely with about 
9 twice its bulk of the inflammable air from metals — the inflam- 
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‘ mable 'air being supposed, to be wholly phlogiston. 9 Now, this is 

sqkirate and distinct experiment from that in which the caUes 
of metals were reduced by the same agent ; and is, therefore, 
a second and additional proof what sort of inflammable air both 
these philosophers considered as identical with phlogiston, and on 
account of what properties they so considered it. It is still 
more material, however, to observe, that though we now know 
that water must have been actually formed in hath these experi- 
ments, it was very likely to have escaped observation in the first 
of them ; partly because it could not have been looked for, the 
chemists of that day being ignorant that oxygen was evolved in 
the course of it, and believing that the disappearance of the 
hydrogen, which was truly occasioned by its uniting with the 
oxygen, and forming water, w as owing lo its being actually ab- 
sorbed by the metal ; and partly because, the experiment being 
(apparently) performed over water, the whole of tluit. which was 
thus produced, would be swept away as soon as it w r as deposited, 
by the rising of that at the bottom of the receiver. But in the 
second experiment, where both airs had been carefully put together 
in the proper proportions for forming water , and were found to 
‘ unite completely,’ or be mutually absorbed, it seems impossible 
to doubt that the formation of water must have been expected, 
and consequently observed: and, accordingly, though very briefly 
recorded, we find tlial it was so ; for, in the very same para- 
graph, and at the distance of only four lines from the words 
we have cited, the learned author jn'oceeds : — ‘ Therefore 9 one 

* ounce of dephlogisticatcd air will require 120 grains of inflam- 
‘ mable air, or phlogiston (that is, unequivocally, of hydrogen ) 
‘ to convert it into water V These last words being merely the 
rendering into the equivalent proportion of weights , the propor- 
tion of bulks set forth at the outset — but, beyond all question, 

, referring to the same substances, and to the same effects of their 
combination ; the import of the whole being, that, as Priestley 
had found that one volume of oxygen completely united with two 
of hydrogen (and of necessity formed water), it therefore followed, 
from the known relative weights of the two airs, that, when the 
proportion was taken by weight , one ounce of oxygen would 
require 120 grains of hydrogen * to convert it into water * — that 
conversion being plainly here taken as a mere synonyme for the 

* complete union,’ or mutual absorption, mentioned at the begin- 
ning. ... 

After* this statement, can it be seriously doubted that Priest- 
leg>hfcd effected the complete union of * the inflammable air 
‘frond ^metals’ (or proper hydrogen), with the fitting propor- 
tion of oxygen, and formed water by the union ? It is quite true 
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that the whole of this last .passage is introduced incidentally *in 
Watt’s paper, and that hit. immediate object in that ^art of# 
was to estimate the quantity of heat practiced by the union of 
Certain weights of these and other gases : and it was to facilitate 
this investigation^ and, especially, to enable him to compare &e 
results of his own observations with certain experiments of 
Lavoisier, that he wAs induced to end by expressing in weights 
those proportions of the airs employed, which, in reference to the 
actual course of the experiment, he hod begun by specifying in 
measures . But will this at all derogate from the positive state- 
ment in point of fact — that Priestley had found that one volume 
of oxygen united completely with two of hydrogen; and, therefore 
concluded — merely taking the same proportion in weights — 
that one ounce of the one air, and 120 grains of the oilier, must 
have gone into the water produced by their union f * 

* We have dwelt longer, however, on this last experiment than 
was at all necessary for our conclusion. For, after the details 
we have just given, it appears to us that there is no alternative 
left, but, either to believe that Priestley had made the experiments, 
and obtained the results, from his report of which Watt drew 
his conclusion ; in which ease it is agreed, upon all hands, that 
the inflammable air he used must have been hydrogen, and not a 
gas from charcoal; or, that the Rev. Doctor must, without any 
conceivable motive or interest, have imposed on his respected 
friend a series of the most deliberate falsehoods ; and, also, had 
the effrontery to forward and abet their publication, on his 
authority, in the face of the gravest assembly in the land. 
There is no possible escape, we think, from tliis dilemma, — 
the case being far beyond help from any supposition of mere 
carelessness or inaccuracy. If the inflammable air used in the 
experiments reported to Watt, had been nothing but the gas 
from heated charcoal described in one part of Priestley’s paper, 
then it is certain that its combustion with any proportion of 
oxygen must, in the first place, have left from a half to two- 
thirds, or even more, of the airs in their original gaseous form, 
and unconverted into liquid of any kind ; and, secondly, that the 
liquid produced could not have been pure water , or anything 
like it, but water impregnated, probably to the extent of at 
least half its volume, with carbonic acid or oxide. Yet, he re- 
portedly tells Watt, and allows him to tell the Royal Society in 
his name, and in great detail, that on several occasions he had 
burnt two volumes of inflammable air with one of oxygen, and 
found that the airs disappeared to within one two-hundredth part 
of their original bulk; and left in their place a quantity of water, # 
VOL. LXXXVII. HO. CLXXV. H 
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* < which was not in the least acid;’jmi was equal, as near as 
could be judged, to the weight of thVairs consumed. 

When the particularity of this statement, especially as to the 
proportion of air left unconsumed, is considered, and the import* 
once attached to this circumstance by both the parties concerned, 
it is obviously altogether impossible to account for it by any mere 
hastiness or want of accuracy in the observation. If he had 
merely said that s a great part, or proportion,’ of the airs had 
disappeared, some such apology might have been admitted; but 
it is absolutely excluded by the terms of his actual statement ; 
where, instead of any Buch loose or vague generality, he distinctly 
intimates the employment of an apparatus graduated to a 
i bicentenary scale, and reports, with perfect confidence and pre- 
cision, that the quantity of the air which remained was exactly 
one two-ltundredth part of its original bulk ; the fact being, that 
if his inflammable air was from charcoal, the residue muBt have 
been at least one-lialf* or two-thirds of that original bulk. The 
supposed mistake, in Bhort, is just such as a surveyor would 
make, who, being employed to ascertain the exact height of 
some object, for scientific purposes, should report it as exactly 
ten feet four inches, when its real height was upwards of three 
hundred ! And if such a mistake would at once be pronounced 
impossible, we cannot sec what other epithet we can apply to 
that which is here imputed to Priestley. If his inflammable air, 
however, was that from the metals , there is no difficulty in the 
case ; and when we find him dealing familiarly with that air, in 
experiments involving the very same results, and ascribing to it 
exclusively, an identity with phloyiston, it would require some 
strong reason indeed, to make us doubt that it was actually em- 
ployed in the experiments now in question. It is, as if we had 
r found out for our surveyor, an object really ten feet four inches 
• in height, in the same locality, and known by the same general 
name, with that which he was supposed to have so incredibly 
mismeasured. 

Upon what ground, then, ib it that Mr. Harcourt npw requires 
us to reject this plain and natural explanation, and to believe 
that the only experiments touching this matter ever made by 
Priestley, or reported to Watt, were igade, not with hydrogen, 
hut with this charcoal gas ; and, consequently, that so acute and 
so truthful a man as Priestley had either made the impoerible 
mistake, or been guilty of the inconceivable falsehood, of which 
we have now' been speaking? Now, the only ground for this 
stupge assumption confessedly is, that, as Priestlev bad stated 
in Iris awn paper of 1783, that he had burned .tias charcoal 
gas with' oxygen, in one or two experiment?, instituted, .as 
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we think, for a very linujfd and peculiar purpose, and Watt’s 
letter was originally inteBfed to have been read about the same 
time with that paper, so it must be assumed that the only expe- 
riments to which Watt refers were those particular expenmegtp. 

We have seldom seen, we think, a more rash or unwarranted * 
assumption. Watt himself makes no mention' of this charcoal 
gas ; and nowhere refers to this paper of Priestley’s as containing 
the experiments on which he proceeded; but states these for 
himself in very minute and particular detail. There is not an 
atom of evidence, indeed, to Bhow that before writing his letter 
he had ever seen this paper; which was not read in London till 
25th May, 1783, nor printed till the very end of that year; and 
we think it by 'far most probable that he knew nothing of its 
particular contents till after that publication. It is a great and 
fundamental mistake also, to. suppose that the main object and 
subject of that paper was the same, or even very much connected 
with that of Watt’s letter. Its first and longest division consists 
of a dissertation on the nature of ‘ Phlogiston’ generally ; and the 
other, on ‘the supposed convertibility of water into air;’ by 
which he explains, he means into the common air of the atmos- 
phere. Almost the whole of the experiments detailed in it, 
accordingly, arc referable to this analytical process ; and there 
is but a Blight notice, extending in all to little more than a page, 
of the synthetical proceedings of Cavendish, and the few experi- 
ments he had himself made infconnection with them; not so 
much, we think, to test or confirm the general results reported 
by Cavendish, as to eliminate one particular source of possible 
error. Watt’s letter, on the other hand, professed only to em- 
body his own ‘thoughts on the constituent parts of water;’ and 
had, therefore, no material bearing on the general disquisition of 
Priestley’s. Ho had plainly received a full and complete account 
of all the experiments on which his own conclusions were founded, 
some time before the 26th of March ; and therefore before either 
his own letter, or Priestley’s paper of 21st April, were written ; 
and had no occasion, therefore, to look to that paper* or concern 
himself about its contents, in order to prepare that exposition of 
his important theory, which he then proposed to make public. He 
had, or course, long before, communicated largely with his learned 
friend and neighbour on the nature of that theory; and made 
himself minutely acquainted with every material particular of the 
experiments on the faith of which it was grounded ; and our own 
firm conviction is, that he had been distinctly told, and told truly, 
that all those experiments in which the quantity of missing air was 
carefully measured, and the freedom of the water produced from 
acid, ascertained, were made with the irflammable air from the 
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metals, or the hydrogen pf ; our mode^ technology ; and that, if 
any mention at all was made betweenwRm of the employment, in 
later experiments, of the gas from charcoal, it was only for the 
purpose of showing that the (supposed) perfect dryness of that air 
did not interfere with the'gencral success of the processes. And, 
that this was truly the course of the experiments, and the sole 
object of those with the charcoal gas, we think is substantially 
proved by Priestley’s own account of those last experiments. 

From that account, we think, it may plainly be gathered that 
he had begun, as was most natural, by repeating Cavendish’s 
experiments with tlic same materials which that great clieifiist 
had employed, and had obtained the same results, from the 
combustion of the proper proportions of the inflammable air from 
metals with oxygen ; and that it was in these first experiments 
that he found the airs disappearing to within one two-hundredth 
part of their bulk, and the water produced free from any mix- 
ture of acid ; and gave* an account accordingly of these results to 
Watt — though he did not again detail them in his own subse- 
quent paper to the Royal Society. But after completing this 
repetition of Cavendish’s experiments— with more success, it 
appears, than Cavendish himself — it seems to have occurred to 
him, that if he only used inflammable air which hod been got 
from diluted acids, and been received over water, the quantity 
of that fluid, obtained from it after combustion with oxygen, 
might be alleged to have been djpsolved or suspended in it from 
the beginning; and not actually formed by the combustion, but 
only deposited in consequence of it. And, in order to test the 
value of this suggestion, he appears to have bethought him of 
trying the experiment anew, with air which had never been in 
contact with, water at all ; and accordingly obtained it from what 
he conceived to be perfectly dry charcoal, and received and burned 
it over mercury ; and finding that water was still produced by 
the combustion, he was confirmed in his faith, whatever it was, 
in his former experiments. That he had made such former expe- 
riments, and that this was the sole object of this variation in the 
form of them, is apparent, we think, from his own distinctaccount 
of it. ( In order to be sure,’ he says, ‘ that the water I might find 
e in the air was really a constituent part of it, and not what it might 
€ Have imbibed, in or after its formation, I made a quantity of 
‘ both dcphlogisticated and inflammable air in such a manner, as 
‘ that neitBer of them should ever come into contact with water, 
4 and received them, as they were produced, over mercury; the 
4 father from nitre (long after the water of chrystallisation had 
4 Mkie over), and the latter from perfectly made charcoal. 
‘ ifhese two kiiids of air I decomposed by firing them together 
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‘ by the electric explosioMI and found a manifest deposition of 
‘ water, to appearance, in the same quantity as if loth the kinds' 
* of air had been previously confined by water;' These last words 
arc of importance, as clearly showing that he had previously 
employed -airs obtained from watery solutions, and first collected 
over water, in similar experiments ; and waB quite familiar with 
the results of such experiments. But the material thing is, that 
there is no statement here of the disappearance of the airs to 
within one two-hundredth part, or any other proportion of their 
original bulk, — no statement, even, of the relative quantities of 
each exposed to the combustion — no statement as to the purity 
or acid txmdition of the water produced, and no measurement or 
examination of the air left after the explosion. All those thingB, 
however, he had previously stated to Watt, with peculiar and 
almost ostentatious minuteness; as the results of experiments, on 
which, and on these particular results, he knew that Watt had 
constructed a theory; and soon afterwards read with, approba- 
tion, and gave in to the Royal Society, that letter of Watt’s to 
him, in which all these particulars are recited on his authority, 
and as the' necessary elements of the theory which is there pro- 
pounded. He could not but know, therefore, that they were most 
vital and indispensable in any discussion as to the composition of 
water; and yet he does not say one word in relation to them, in 
what, we are now required to believe, is the only trustworthy 
account of the experiments on Which Watt really proceeded ! 

If that account had truly related to those experiments, or been 
intended to affect the credit, cither of Watt’s theory or his data, 
this would have been quite unaccountable. But if it had only the 
limited object we have now indicated, its nakedness and imperfec- 
tion in these respects may very well be explained. Priestley im- 
plicitly believed, though we now know quite erroneously, that iii 
these last experiments he was operating with perfectly dry, or, 
rather, absolutely anhydrous substances ; and, therefore, if in the 
course of them any air disappeared, and any water was produced, 
there was the same reason to believe that the airs were converted 
into water, as if the doubt he proposed to remove from his former 
more elaborate experiments had never been suggested. If there 
was absolutely no water within his close apparatus when ho 
began his experiment, and some water and less air was found in 
it when he ended it, that was enough to prove that the water 
so. found* had been formed and not deposited ; and the credit of 
the original detailed experiments was equally well established, 
whether the water how found was pure or impure, and what- 
ever proportion the air remaining after the combustion might 
bear to the volume originally exposed to it. It is very true, that 
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if the water was impure and iinexarifcied, and the quantity and 
'quality of the residuary gases unknown, it might remain to some 
extent doubtful, what were the particular constituents or ingre- 
dients of the water produced, or their relative proportions: 
But the cardinal fact that it was produced , and not merely de- 
posited, would be as irrefragably proved, as if all these things had 
been ascertained. And it is most material to remark, that in the 
very slight and superficial notice he here bestows on Cavendish’s 
synthetical experiments, Priestley had no -occasion, and, with a 
view to his own analytic theories, probably no great inclination, 
tp inquire into the ultimate constituents of water. His great 
object at this time, and the avowed aim of his paper," was to 
show, or render it probable, that water might be converted into 
atmospheric air ; and the only interest he took in the synthetical 
process, which he always terms * the apparent re- conversion of 
fair into water,’ was best satisfied by merely finding that it 
afforded a strong probability that airs, or gases, of one kind or 
another , might form water by their combination. For, according 
to his own cherished views, the airs which might be expected to 
effect this were, not oxygen and inflammable air, but oxygen and 
phlogisticated air, or azote, the actual and then known consti- 
tuents of our atmosphere ; and, though reporting faithfully to Watt 
the actual results of his own first experiments, he might not be 
unwilling to leave it doubtful, on the last, whether charcoal or 
some other phlogistic body might not enter into the composition. 

- It is veiy true, also, that though none of the particulars 
above mentioned arc stated in Priestley’s account of this experi- 
ment, he does say, generally, that the water produced had, ‘as 
4 nearly as could be judged, the same weight with the airs de- 
4 composed.’ But as we are not at all informed what pro- 
portion of the whole airs employed was decomposed, the statement 
is really of no importance; and could not, indeed, be otherwise 
•than true, if, as Priestley certainly supposed, there was rio water 
£n any of his ingredients, and some air was missing, and some 
water present at the end, while the weight of the whole 
apparatus was unchanged: And, on the. whole, therefore, we 
trunk we ore fully justified in saying, that there is nothing in 
this account of the experiments with charcoal gas which can 
detract from the evidence wc have already brought, of the ex- 
istence of other experiments with hydrogen ; and the truth of 
‘that account of their results, upon which, undoubtedly,. Watt 
omkisively founded his conclusion — a conclusion which, if that 
aS»ount was true, is now admitted to have been, as correct a* 
it was original. 

- But though we think it thus clear that Watt, in point of fact. 
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proceeded upon real experiments with hydrogen, and. a true 
report of them by Priestley, we do not wish to dissemble, that * 
his views of the grounds of that conclusion, and the nature of 
his great discovery, were somewhat obscured and embarrassed 
by ms unlucky adhesion, along with Black, Kirwan, and Caven* 
dvft* himself, not only to the phraseology, but the mystical doc* 
trine of the Phlogistic school. We admit, too, that in conse«- 
quence of this he, as well as Priestley, and the still more eminent 
men we have named, were contented to be substantially ignorant 
of the nature and composition of the different inflammable airB 
with which they were acquainted ; and, probably, believed, in 
general, that they were fundamentally the same— ^being, in fact, 
but so many embodiments of their wonder-working and all-per- 
vading phlogiston. But it is quite in vain for Mr. Harcourt to 
represent Cavendish os having in any degree freed himself from 
the trammels of this bewildering superstition ; since nothing can 
possibly be more certain, than that the real and avowed creed, 
both of him and of Watt in 1783, was, that water was composed of 
oxygen and phlogiston, , and nothing else ; these, indeed, being 
the very terms in which each of them described his discovery, 
when particularly anxious to do it with precision : and as to Mr. 
Harcourt’s vciy strange and confident assertion, that, whatever 
sense others might attach to the word, 4 Cavendish’s phlogiston 

* was certainly nothing but hydrogen,’ wc must say that we do 
not recollect to have met any where with a more rash or unwar- 
rantable allegation. If the words employed by these two gre at 
men respectively are looked at, this is far more true of Watt 
than of Cavendish. For, while Watt says distinctly, in all his 
original letters from March till November, that the inflammable 
air with which Priestley reduced the calces of metals (and which 
we know to have been hydrogen), and * the inflammable air 
‘ from metals’ (which was then its proper appellation), which 
he found to unite completely with oxygen, is 4 phlogiston itself,’ 
or 4 the thing called phlogiston,’ Cavendish only says, that 

* inflammable air is either pure phlogiston, as Priestley and 

* Kirwan suppose, or else water united to phlogiston ; the 
4 last bring tip most likely.’ But their theory of the com- 
position of water is at all points identical Watt’s announce* 
ment of it being, that 4 water is composed of dephlogisticated air 

* and inflammable air, or phlogiston, deprived of latent heat and 
Cavendish’s, that 4 water consists of dephlogisticated air and phlc *• 

4 giston : ’ and, indeed, he has himself expressly recognised this 
identity, in th6 addition to his p&per^made after Watt’s letter 
bad been read to the Society, where ho says , 4 as Mr. Watt in his. 

4 paper supposes water to consist of dephlogisticated air and phlo* 
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* piston (the precise words of his own definition), deprived of put 

* of their latent heat, whereas I take no notice of the latter c*r» 
« cumstance, it may be proper to mention the reason of this ap- 
' parent difference between ns;' thus distinctly intimating tint 
there was no other difference ; as, indeed, there could not well 
be, while he was describing Watt's conclusion in the very terms 
which he had Just before employed to express his own. 

Nor will tins identity be in the least disturbed by Cavendish’s 
holding that some portion of water probably went to the com- 
position of his inflammable air ; while Watt originally maintained 
that his was 5 pure phlogiston.’ For, first, Watt afterwards fell 
off from his (anginal orthodoxy, and came to concur in this venial 
heresy of Cavendish’s (though without knowing that it had the 
sanction of such an authority) ; and secondly, this peculiarity 
in the views of one or both of them as to the nature or consti- 
tution of hydrogen, could not in the least affect the identity of 
their opinion, as to the water produced by the Combustion being 
composed of oxygen and phlogiston alone. For, though that 
mysterious element might require to be combined with water, 
in order to assume the gaseous form, and this might even be 
the only form in which it was known to unite with oxygen, so as 
to form more water, it is not to be imagined that either of these 
acute rcasoners could ever have intended to say, that this com- 
bined and pre-existing water actually entered into the composition 
of that which was afterwards formed ; or, that it was anything but 
merely deposited when the oxygen entered into combination with 
the pure phlogiston which that water had formerly diluted, and 
farmed additional water by the union of these ample substances. 
If this was a heresy, therefore (as it certainly was, if hydrogen 
can exist without any mixture of water — which M. Arago thinks 
not quite certain), it was one in which Cavendish not only hhd 
his. full share, but, according to Mr. Harcourt, actually led the 
way ; but, at all events, it did not in the least derogate, either 
from the substantial truth, or the perfect coincidence of their 
opinions as to the composition of water — both of them holding 
positively that it was really composed of oxygen and phlogiston 
alone ; though they might also say, without muq|i impropriety, 
that it consisted of oxygen and hydrogen ; inasmuch as they were 
hoth satisfied that hydrogen was nothing else but either pure 
phlogistpn, or phlogiston combined with a little water; and was 
the, only known form in which they could bo sure of its uniting 
with oxygen so as to produce water. There might be a little 
in leaving this alternative open ; but it did not affect the 
substance of the discovery ; and, beyond all doubt, was equally 
chargeable against both the present competitors.. 
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Mr. Harcourt, to be sure, would appear to think otherwise; for 
on the strength of this very harmless generality, he insists .very 
strenuously that Watt made no distinction between one inflam- 
mable air and another, and would as readily have believed water 
to be formed by the combustion of any of them with oxygen, as of 
hydrogen ; from which he infers, that he cannot bo held to have 
discovered, ‘or even understood’ the true secret of its composi- 
tion. The inference, as we have just intimated, appears to us 
wholly unwarranted. But, in so far as regards Watt’s supposed 
ignorance of the particular difference between hydrogen and 
other inflammable airs, and the probability of his believing 
water to be producible from any of them, we do not know that 
wc can conscientiously give a positive contradiction to the 
impeachment : And, if Mr. Harcourt were now trying to make 
a case for Lavoisier and his associates, the objection founded 
on it might require to be answered. But the present com- 
petition is only between Watt and Cavendish; and in such 
a question we cannot but think it enough that it is an objection 
as applicable at least to the latter as the former. He also says, 
merely that water is composed of oxygen and phlogiston ; while 
he is far less confident than Watt as to the absolute or exclusive 
identity of the inflammable air he employed with phlogiston ; and 
as he, too, certainly recognised the existence of phlogiston in 
other inflammable airs, there is precisely the same reason for 
presuming that be would have admitted their fitness to form water 
on combustion, as for imputing that latitudinarian opinion to 
Watt, -y But with this very material difference, that, while it is 
but matter of conjecture that Watt (assuming that he had 
founded his conclusions on experiments with hydrogen) would 
have admitted, without careful investigation, that gas from char- 
coal would answer as well, it is matter of record 9 under his own 
hand , that Cavendish did, in point of fact, make this very admis- 
sion ; and considered the allegation as in itself so very probable, 
and so conforaftble to his own general views,' as at once to ac- 
cept it as certain — upon a most vague and imperfect statement, 
from a quarter which his advocates now say was entitled to very 
little authority. We allude, now, to those same charcoal gas 
experiments of Priestley of which* we have said so much already, 
and as to which, in an addition made to his paper after that of 
Priestley had been printed, he says, that, having mentioned his 
own experiments to Priestley, ‘ he, in consequence, made some 
‘Experiments of the same kind, as he relates in a paper now 
‘ printed in the Transactions;’ thus admitting that experiments 
with an inflammable gas from charcoal were, quoad hoc , to be re- 
garded as of the same kind with those made with an inflammable 
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gas from metals; and, indeed, from, what he says immediately 
after, not only as likely, but more likely, to produce pure water 
than the other. For he proceeds, and concludes the passage as 
follows : ‘It is remarkable that Dr. Priestley did not find my 
‘ acid in the water produced by the combustion : which might 
‘ proceed from his having used a different kind of inflammable 
‘ air, viz. that from charcoal , and, perhaps, used a greater .pro* 
‘ portion of it.’ Mr. Ilorcourt is imprudent enough to refer to 
this passage ; as showing that Cavendish knew that there was a 
difference between the charcoal gas and hydrogen: And so, no 
doubt, there must have been, in some respects : But nothing can 
be so plain as that, in regard to its fitness for being burned into 
water with oxygen, he considered it as not only as good as that 
which he had himself employed, but as decidedly better ; as at 
once giving water of a purity which he was not able to attain 
without a great deal of trouble ; as effecting a reduction of the 
whole airs employed to just one two-hundredth part of their ori- 
ginal volume, while he could never muke a less residue than one 
fiftieth ; and also, as more completely excluding all doubts as to 
the general truth of his results, by its superior dryness : So that, 
on the whole, we have little doubt that he rather regretted that 
it had not been substituted for hydrogen, in his own experiments. 
But, at all events, there must now be an end, we think, of any 
.attempt to distinguish between his imperfect knowledge, and 
consequent liability to error, and Watt’s; since, in everything 
that relates to their common belief, .that water was composed of 
oxygen and phlogiston , and all the perils and imputations to 
which that belief' might expose them, they were manifestly in 
pari casu — or with some advantage on the part of Watt. 

* We have already said that, with reference to the present com* 
petition, we think it immaterial to consider the amount of those 
perils ; or the weight due to an objection that applies equally to 
both parties ; but having also stated that, if advanced* on the 
.part of Lavoisier, it might have been entitled to, some notice, we 
ere not disposed to take advantage of the late generous conces- 
sions of that great chemist’s illustrious countrymen, or to ; leave the 
just claims of our own fellow-citizens undefended, against what 
we know is still regarded by some as a plausible attack ; and shall 
venture, therefore, to say a word or two in their vindication* 
The objection, then, is, that by neglecting to limit the consti- 
tuents of water to oxygen and hydrogen gas , exclusively, and only- 
defining the latter ingredient as phlogiston^ they left its true com- 
petition in some measure doubtful; and could not have refused to 
admit that any other inflammable gas might answer the purpose 
St well* Now, the first question is, whether they were not sub- 
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stafltially right in the doctrines thus imputed to them ? And 
the next, what was the extent and nature of * their error, if they 
were wrong ? And as to the first, considering in what sense 
they are proved to have used the unlucky word phlogiston, and 
by what tests they judged of its presence, and also the actual 
nature of the inflammable airs with which they were then 
acquainted, we scarcely think it going too far to say that they 
were substantially right in their propositions— -though unfortu- 
nate, no doubt, in the now obsolete phraseology in which they 
were led to express them. Whatever may have been the notions 
of the earlier chemists, we know that Kirwan had recently come 
to satisfy himself and most of his contemporaries, that phlogiston 
might be best defined as the substance or principle by which the 
calces of metals were reduced to their metallic state, and which 
disappeared and was absorbed (as all then believed) in the course 
of that operation; and it was undoubtedly by experiments of this 
kind, in which hydroyen was thus employed, and totally disappeared, 
that he convinced Watt and Priestley, and, we think, Cavendish 
also, that hydrogen ‘ was phlogiston itself? * pure phlogiston,’ or 
* the thing called phlogiston,’ — as we have already abundantly 
seen : And, although it was afterwards suspected that it might also 
contain a little water, there cannot be the least doubt that all the 
results, either in reducing the metals, or afterwards in forming 
the water, were all along ascribed to the phlogiston alone; and 
that if its water wob discarded, or found not to exist, all that 
was predicated of phlogiston might, with equal propriety, *be 
predicated of hydrogen, as its synonyme, or most familiar embo- 
diment: and if the fact now be, that it contained no water, then, 
Kirwan’s and Watt’s original conviction that it was phlogiston 
itself, is merely cleared of the temporary doubt that had been 
thrown on it, and hydrogen may fairly be read in every passage 
of their writings where phlogiston now occurs. 

And even with regard to the other inflammable airs, as to 
which it is merely conjectured that our philosophers might have 
been led to admit them to the 1 same prerogatives as hydrogen, it 
is first of all to be observed that, according to their own prin- 
ciples, they could not have been so imposed on, unless it had 
been credibly testified, or rather (if they were duly cautious), 
unless they had themselves ascertained, that these gases also could 
reduce the calces of metals, and disappear, in the process: And if 
this could not happen to any gas but hydrogen, it is plain that 
there could 'be no such actual misleading. But the more mate- 
rid thing is, that all the inflammable gases then known were 
not only held to contain phlogiston, but did, in point of fact, oil 
of them contain hydrogen^ and owed their inflammability entirely 
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fso that circumstance. Even now, we think, there ore but two 
such gases that do not contain it, viz., cyanogen, which was 
utterly unknown till long after 1783, and carbonic oxyd, which, 
though it might have presented itself to chemists at an earlier 
period, had never been recognised as a separate substance, till 
the experiments of Cruikshanks, in 1801, nor properly investi- 
gated till those of Henry, in 1805. Our discoverers of 1783, 
therefore,* would not have committed any great error in thinking 
it probable that water might be produced by the combustion of 
the other inflammable airs then known to them, in respect of 
the phlogiston, otherwise hydrogen, which they were (rightly) 
believed to contain ; and by means of which they would all, in 
point of fact, have produced a certain proportion of water. It is 
far from certain, therefore, that there was any real error in the 
supposed laxity of their definition of the second constituent of 
water. 

But if there had been such a laxity, and if, in consequence of 
it, their definition of the composition of water was not abso- 
lutely precise, is it therefore to be held that they had not really 
made the great discovery they claimed ? or not established the 
grand, startling, and most prolific fact, that Water was now cast 
down from its old Elemental throne, and ascertained to be a 
compound of two other substances, which had hitherto ranked in 
a diverse and alien category ? They had, in point of fact, con- 
verted two known aerial substances into a known liquid of equal 
weight. They had made the one totally to disappear, and called 
the other into a new existence in its room. They had nnally 
ascertained the exact description of one of these two bodies; 
which was then, and has ever since been, regarded as a simple 
and elementary body. The other. Watt at least, originally consi- 
dered in the same light ; and accurately described, under the 
alternative names of inflammable air, or phlogiston, as the body 
which disappeared in reducing the calces of inctais, and which 
lie and Kirwan hod ascertained to be identical with the inflam- 


mable gas from metallic solutions, and to unite completely and 
be entirely absorbed in one half of its bulk of oxygen : And* 
though he afterwards thought it probable, as Cavendish seems 
to have done from the beginning, that in the form in which he 
obtained it, there might be some mixture of water, neither he 
nor his competitor ever departed or varied from any particle of 
this plain description, or left* it possible for any one to doubt 
ydut this second ingredient of water actually was, and by what 
te& it* might always be distinguished. At the very worst, there- 
fore, their definition was loose only in so far as it seemed to 
admit of an alternative in the ultimate denomination which should 
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be given to that second ingredient. It was hydrogen and 
nothing else, if hydrogen contained no water, and was con- 
sequently the pure phlogiston ; but if it did contain water, then 
it was that phlogiston which was so largely combined with that 
water ; and which might, perhaps, be detected and recognised in 
other combinations, by t}ic clear and infallible criteria to which 
wc have just adverted. 

There is qpthing whatever, therefore, as it appears to us, in 
this supposed objection to the precision or absolute completeness 
of Watt’s announcement of his discovery ; and though it may be 
true that, after hydrogen was proved (or supposed proved) to 
contain no water, and the name and nature of phlogiston had 
ceased to perplex mankind, the terms of that announcement 
were simplified and abridged, there is evidently nothing in this 
that can at all detract from the merit of his grand achievement. 

Take an analogous case in any of the other sciences.* The. 
studious observer and bold rcasoncr who first made out that our 
earth was a globe, achieved, we must take leave to think, a great 
and magnificent discovery. But could it derogate from his 
claim to our adipiration, or entitle us to deny that he had, in 
effect, ascertained the true figure of our planet, because it might 
appear that he did not exactly know whether it was a spheroid 
or a perfect sphere? — or even erroneously believed and announced 
that it was the latter? Is Newton to be deprived of the glory of 
having discovered the true system of the universe, or the com- 
position of light, because later astronomers and philosophers 
have supplied so me of his omissions, restricted some of lys gene- 
ralities, or even imperfectly answered some of his sublime and 
immortal Queries ? 

These last views, however, arc really extrinsic to the present 
argument; and we trust tliat, quite independently of them, we 
have now sufficiently made out that, in spite of Priestley’s unlucky 
charcoal experiments, Watt did, in 1783, substantially discover, 
and distinctly announce, the true composition of water. We 
have already somewhat exceeded, we fear, in this exposition ; 
and yet we are tempted to try the patience of our readers by 
one other, more popular and elementary view of the question; 
And we are the rather moved to venture on this, from our Arm 
conviction that, if the controversy is not now settled (which we 
confess we can scarcely hope, while Mr. Harcourt is alive, and a 
new Life of Cavendisn in preparation), this ip the ground upon 
which the opponents of Watt will hereafter insist on doing 
battle; and which those who are convinced of the justice of his 
claims may therefore be excused for wishing to strengthen, with 
even unnecessary defences. But wc hope to secure this piy* 
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ticular position without occupying a great deal of ground ; and 
propose too, to maintain it by the mere force of plain reasoning 
from admitted facts — altogether undisturbed by the noise ana 
smoke of that Scientific Enginery which we have been obliged 
both to employ and to demolish, in the earlier stages of the 
combat. 

We show our confidence, at all events, in itB strength, when, 
in order to possess ourselves of it, we surrender, foj the moment, 
all our other works to the enemy. We are now willing, accord- 
ingly, that Mr. Harcourt should assume that Priestley never 
experimented except with charcoal gas, and had told this dis- 
tinctly to Watt; but that he had dreamed dreams and seen 
visions ! or had purposely imposed on his friend, by detailing to 
him all the impossible results of these experiments, with which 
we ore now#o familiar ; and that Watt had given implicit credit 
to this communication, and upon the faith of it had put his con- 
clusion into the precise form, that this gas from charcoal was the 
true phlogiston, and, along with oxygen, the only constituent of 
water: — even then, und upon these suppositions, we venture to 
maintain that, though fundamentally mistaken as to the capacities 
of this gas, yet, if there was in existence another gas, which 
did possess, and was known to possess, those very capacities, 
the conclusion would, in reality, have been just as true and valu- 
able, and the merit of making it as great, as if there had been no 
mistake in the matter. And this, we think, must be apparent, as 
soon as it is considered that the conclusion did not rest in any 
degree on the denomination, internal constitution, or actual pro- 
perties *of the gas which happened to be employed, but solely 
on the results said to have been obtained by its employment; 
and that its whole merit consisted in the sagacity and intellectual 
courage which had interpreted, and deduced from these results, 
an inference which had escaped all other observers, — and was 
pregnant with consequences of the greatest possible importance. 
The discovery was, not that gas from charcoal, or gas from metals 
in diluted acid,* was, with oxygen, the sole constituent of water, 
but that a gas, or any gas which, disappeared on the reduction of 
metallic calces, and which, being burnt with half its bulk of oxy- 
gen, also disappeared, and was replaced by pure water equal in 
weight to both airs, must, by reason of these properties, be such 
a constituent ; and that all water, therefore, must be a compound, 
and made up of these ingredients. The names of the gases^ 
or rather of one of them, its actual constitution, or the manner 
qffits preparation, are quite immaterial to the merit or the 
justice of mis conclusion; and, obviously, could never have been 
taken into consideration in the course of the intellectual process 
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through which it was reached. And accordingly, if Priestley, or a 
more trustworthy reporter, had merely told Watt that he had ob- 
tained those particular results by using two well-known gases, 
which he neither named nor described , Watt could have reasoned 
and concluded as to these* anonymous substances, just as certainly 
as if they had been minutely described to him, or as if he had 
himself seen and assisted at their formation. But if it required 
no name or description to supply data for the reasoning, or give 
value to the conclusion, why should a mistake of the name, or anl 
unaccountable assignment of the actual properties of one gas to 
another (which is truly the same thing), have any such effect? 

To be sure, if there was no gas in existence which really had 
the properties in question, and no possibility, therefore, of actually 
obtaining the results that were stated — if the whole was a mere 
dream or imagination — the reasoning and conclusion might both 
be held to have gone very much to waste ; though, as a mere 
hypothetical and prophetic anticipation, we are not prepared to 
say that they would have been without their value. But, in the 
case before us, we know, not only that there was a gas with these 
properties, but that the very results, upon the assumption of which 
Watt founded his conclusion, had been actually and repeatedly 
obtained by Cavendish ; and if neither Cavendish nor any one else 
had drawn that conclusion (which for the present we assume), 
was it not as true and just a conclusion, from the moment it was 
formed, as if Cavendish and not Priestley had given a true, and 
not an imaginary account, of the experiments, and had come to 
Watt for their interpretation ? Though the experiments actually 
reported to him might not have been such as were represented, 
still there were experiments of which that would have been a just 
representation; and, if the definition of a tnife theory is that 
which gives the true explanation of actually existing and known 
phenomena, how can it be disputed that Watt was, in April 
1783, if not before, the author of the true theory which is now 
the subject of competition ? 

But, if the actual merit of the discovery is plainly the same, 
whether the real facts explained by it were truly reported as 
having occurred to the immediate informer or not, we cannot 
but think it equally plain that the proper date of such a dis- 
covery must be taken as of the time when it was actually made, 
upon the belief -and assumption of these facts, and not of the 
hoc when their reality was afterwards made known. To make 
this dear, let it only be supposed that Priestley had been ex- 
perimenting both with hydrogen and with the gas from charcoal, 
and had got the results already specified (as he could only have 
done) from- the use of the former; and that, bring at a loss how 
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to account for these appearances, he had written a full report of 
them to Watt for his opinion, but, by mistake, had described 
them as having been obtained by the charcoal gas, and stated 
that the experiments with hydrogen had produced nothing re- 
markable; and that Watt had answered, with the, decision of 
his bold and penetrating genius, ‘ I see you are not aware of the 

* great feat you have been performing. You have, mtliout 

* knowing it, completely proved that water is not a simple, but a 
‘ compound body ; ana may now go forth and proclaim, upon my 
c authority, that it consists of one part of oxygen and two of the 

* gas from charcoal 9 This, we imagine, is pretty much the answer 
which Mr. Harcourt supposes may really have been made to such a 
communication — believing, as he does, that Watt held this 
charcoal gas to be pure phlogiston. But, before adopting his esti- 
mate of its valqc, wc must take our hypothetical correspondence a 
Stage farther on; and suppose that Priestley had made the follow- 
ing reply, a week after : — c I thank you for your solution of my 
‘ difficulties ; but it is really so bold and startling, that I cannot 
‘ bring myself at once to adopt it — though I do not dearly see 
c how it is to be answered. It is right, however, to correct a 
< ‘ little mistake I fell into in my last. It was with the hydrogen 
€ ,gas, and not that from charcoal, that I obtained the results I 
‘ have mentioned. But that, of course, con make no difference 
f on your conclusion.’ 

Now, as Mr. Harcourt must admit, that, applied to the true 
state of facts, though only mentioned in this last letter; the con- 
tusion was a just and correct one, we should like to know 
Of what date he would hold that just conclusion to have been 
drawn? To us it appears that there can be but one answer; and 
that it must be hfcld to have been drawn, with all the truth and all 
the merit that could ever belong to it,%t the only time at which 
it was drawn at all; viz., immediately on the receipt of the first 
letter, which alone contained the results on which it proceeded, 
nnd thus stimulated and gave rise to the only mental effort which 
the consideration of them ever produced. If there was no true 
discovery mode at that time, then it is plain that none was 
oyer made at all ; For the correction of the name of the gas was 
wholly the work of Priestley ; and Watt wa§ entirely passive in 
all that followed after his original rescript. He might have. 
died, indeed, before hearing of that correction ; and his merit and 
claim to the discovery would, notwithstanding, have been just as 
jgoodns if he had lived to glory in if for a century. It is enough, 
q’frhort, that he gave a true and original interpretation of facts 
pflSch had really been observed; though ip the account of them 
ybioh had peached him, they were cpnnected with wrong sulfa 
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stances. The soundness of liis reasoning was not in the least 
affected by that error ; and the magnificent conclusion which he 
drew from a series of actually existing and well observed pheno- 
mena, could lose nothing of its value by his having erroneously 
supposed that they had occunred in manipulating one sort of 
materials instead of another. There, at all events, was the bold 
and happy conclusion — ready to be applied to the phenomena in 
their true connection, on the one hand ; and there were the true 
phenomena — ready and waiting for its application, on the other. 

But if the matter would be clear in such a case as wc have 
supposed, could it possibly make any difference that the true 
experiments had been made by Cavendish, and not by Priestley? 
or not made known to Watt till longer than a week after he 
had announced his theory ? In both cases, the results on which 
alone the theory was founded, luul all of them been correctly ascer- 
tained before that true solution of them was proposed; and in both, 
the author of the solution had all along believed them to exist, 
though in connection with other substances than those from which 
they had really been obtained : and this being the case, of what 
consequence could it be, whether the proof that these were true 
results, was ultimately furnished by the same person who had oc- 
casioned the mistake, 'or by a different person? or whether it was 
furnished at the end of a week, or of a year ? 

To illustrate this wc shall venture on one other familiar illus- 
tration. Assuming that Cavendish had concluded his experiments 
in 1781, but without drawing any conclusion, and that Priestley, 
experimenting only with charcoal, had made the erroneous report, 
already specified, to Watt in 1783 — Ictus only further suppose that 
Watt, when consulted as to the interpretation of these wonders, 
had given the response, and expounded the theory we know of, not 
in the form of a letter, but at a personal interview' with Priest- 
ley, at which Cavendish happened to be present! Could that 
learned person have avoided feeling that his experiments, too, had 
then been for the first time interpreted ? or hesitated in his own 
mind to acknowledge that, though applied in terms to substances 
of a different description, the theory then propounded solved all 
the difficulties, and connected all the phenomena occurring in 
his observations? or would it have at all affected this conviction, 
although he had then known that Priestley’s charcoal gas could not 
have afforded the results on which Watt proceeded — as long as 
he also knew that his own hydrogen had, in fact, afforded them ; 
and that Watt’s theory was a true and original explanation of 
well-ascertained, and hitherto unexplained, appearances ? But 
*we will not be tempted to pursue this course any further. We 
can see no answer to this last view of the question ; nor any 
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Escape from the coacltttioD to which it leads ; and -must, therefore, 
conclude, that Watt would have been entitled to the credit of 
having discovered and announced the true theory of the composi- 
tion of water in April, 1783, even if it were proved that he had 
believed all Priestley’s experiments to have been made with 
charcoal, and been consequently misled os to the actual results 
of those experiments. It is enough that there were other experi- 
ments* which verified all his data, and justified all his conclusions. 

Besides his grand heresy as to the gas from charcoal, Mr. 
Haieourt indulges largely in what we cannot but consider as 
merfe cavilling, on another topic, which seems, to have won almost 
aa much of ms favour. Because Watt had long cherished a 
notion that water, or rather steam, might be made to assume a 
permanently gaseous form, if it could only be subjected to a very 
high heat, and had consequently taken an interest in Priestley’s 
endeavours to convert it into atmospheric air, Mr. Harcourt 
will have it, that it was solely in the hope that it might assist 
those endeavours, that he first adopted his conclusion as to the 
actual composition of water ; and that, when discouraged in that 
expectation by a blundering report of Priestley’s supposed failure 
in his object, he had substantially ‘ laid aside his theory, as not 
t borne out by the facts,’ and never afterwards resumed it with 
any confidence or satisfaction. 

From the correspondence already cited, it will be seen how 
totally opposite , the latter part at least, of this representation is 
to the fact; how stoutly he maintained, to Priestley himself, 
that his supposed failure to turn water into air had no tendency 
to discredit his theory of its synthetical composition ; how much 
he afterwards resented the supposed piracy of that theory by 
others, and how steadily he asserted his claim to it to the very 
end of his days. But it may be right to say a word or two of 
Mr< Harcourt’s more radical mistakes, as to this matter. 

As early as December, 1782, Watt writes to Black* (Corr. 
p.6*), that he had long been of opinion, that, if steam could be so 
compressed as to abide a great heat, ‘ it would change its state, 
c and become something else than steam, or water; my opinion is, 
‘ that it would then became air .’ * The notion, however, though 

'* Mr. Harcourt is pleased, throughout, to treat this as an ignorant 
fiuiey Of Watt’s ; and accordingly thinks he both disables bis judgment 
and discredits bis theory, when he attempts to show that.it took its 
orijegu in so crude and unscientific a notion. We suppose^ however, 
4h£rhe has heard by this time, of those remarkable experiments of 
Epofessbr. Grove, of which an account was given to the British Scien- 
tific*. Association at its meeting of 1846^ by which this bold, and yet 
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plainly much cherished by him, had as yet taken the form only of 
a very cautious and general anticipation ; which would have been 
equally satisfied, either by finding that water merely passed^as 
still a proper and simple element) into a new, or fourth state* 
analogous to those it assumes in its three familiar forms, of ice, 
water, or steam, — or by its decomposition into a plurality of known 
or unknown gases. While his views were in this unsettled and 
immature state, it is easy to understand with what interest he 
would listen to Priestley’s reports of those multiform experiments 
by which he thought he had effected the conversion of this most 
ancient element into atmospheric air — a conversion which neces* 
sarily implied that it was a compound, and not a simple body ; as 
Priestley himself had by this time ascertained that the atmo- 
sphere consisted of a mixture of tioo separate gases — and had even 
gone far to determine the proportions in which they met in that 
compound. Now, it is perfectly true, that it was while watching 
the progress of these analytical researches that Watt’s attention 
was first called, in the beginning of 1783, to those synthetical 
experiments, upon which he founded that great, conclusion, to 
which we think it manifest that he adhered with unwavering 
firmness, and unabated confidence, through every period of his 
life ; and, therefore, it was quite natural for him to say, in the 
passage cited by Mr. Harcourt, that ‘ he had first thought of 
4 that way of solving the phenomena , in endeavouring to account 
4 for an experiment, of Dr. Priestley ’ b, in which water appeared 
* to be converted into air.’ The phenomena here mentioned are, 
beyond all doubt, those produced by the combustion of oxygen 
and inflammable air; and the meaning obviously is, that, as 


modest anticipation, was signally and precisely realised: Mr. Grove 
having actually decomposed steam into its constituent gases by the 
application of heat alone ; effecting this, in one set of experiments, by 
bringing the steam or water into contact with a surface of platinum 
raised to a white' heat, and in another by merely passing the' electric 
spark through the steam confined in a close vessel. We cannot help 
regarding this unexpected verification of one of his earliest specula- 
tions, as a new and striking proof of the profound and prophetic 
sagacity of the philosopher of Birmingham ; and a well-timed testi- 
mony to the valuer even of those less matured suggestions of intel- 
lects like his, of which men like Mr, Harcourt think it becomes them 
to, speak lightly. We take the account of Mr. Grove’s paper from 
the c Pharmaceutical Times’ for Sept. 1846 ; but there is an excellent 
paper on the subject by Dr. Geo. Wilson, in the * Memoirs of xhe 
Chemical Society, for 1847, p. 332., in which that distinguished che- 
mist dbes not fail to remark on the new lustre which the discoveiy 
throws on Watt’s ingenuity, *■ 
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Priestley’s former experiments suggested the notion that water 
might be analysed into two airs of a particular description, 
it naturally paved the way for the conclusion, that the true 
explanation of the later experiments was, that it was a compound 
of two airs, though of a description somewhat different. That 
nothing more than such a general suggestion was intended, must 
be apparent, we think, on the slightest consideration. For Watt’s 
theory, or f way of solving the phenomena,’ was precisely, that 
water was compounded of oxygen and hydrogen — or, if Mr. Har- 
court likes it better, oxygen and pure phlogiston : But Priestley’s 
analytical processes went to show, that it was composed of 
oxygen and nitrogen ; and as it cannot possibly be pretended 
that Watt ever held that nitrogen was either hydrogen or pure 
phlogiston, or, in other words, that the principle of inflammability 
was identical with a substance by which flame was instantly 
extinguished , it is palpably absurd to suppose that he could 
have held the literal verification of that analysis, either 
confirmatory of his own theory, or even in any degree con- 
sistent with it. At the same time, he must have been aware, 
that, if the analytical proof could in any way be reconciled 
with, or really brought to bear upon the synthetical, the demon- 
stration would be more obviously complete, and the triumph 
more conspicuous in the eyes of the world : And he would there- 
fore have been very glad, if, by some modification of Priest- 
ley’s former experiments, such a conclusive confirmation of his 
own theory and early anticipations, could yet have been ob- 
tained. When he heard, therefore, that Priestley had seen 
reason to doubt the accuracy of those experiments, it was most 
natural for him to expect that something might come out of a 
more careful repetition of them, which might supply the corro- 
boration required ? and (being quite unaware of any impending 
competition)' thought it well worth while to wait a while, for the 
chance of being able to offer an analytical, along with this syn- 
thetical proof of the true composition of water. 

But that his synthetical account was in no other way con- 
nected with, or in any way dependent on, the analytical, and 
was originally drawn up with no reference to it, except to 
disclaim all such dependence, is fortunately fully proved by 
the tenor of that original account in the letter of April, 1783, 
now embodied in the paper printed in the Transactions. In 
the passages of that paper, marked by inverted commas, there 
is qp mention whatever of Priestley’s attempts to convert water 
intd sir; and the only reference to the analytical process which 
occurs in it, is the following : — * For many years I had 
* entertained an opinion that air was a modification of water ; 
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c and this led me to conclude that 'when a very great degree 
‘ of heat was necess&ry for the production of steam, its latent 
« heat would be wholly changed into sensible heat; and that, 
‘in such a case, the steam itself might suffer some remark- 
‘ able change . But 1 now abandon this opinion , in so far of relates 
* to the change of water into air — as 1 think that may be ac- 
‘ counted for on better principles .’ (Watt’s paper* MS. p. 85.) 
Row, this was written on or before the 21st April, 1783 — 
before Priestley had discovered the imperfection of his attempts 
to convert water into atmospheric air, and while this was the only 
conversion which had ever been submitted to Watt for his con- 
sideration : And the plain meaning of the whole passage is, that 
as such a conversion fell in with his own early impressions, he 
had, at one time, been disposed to believe in it ; but that, having 
now become satisfied that the real constituents of water were not 
those* of the atmosphere, but gases of a different description, he 
abandoned that opinion, and felt tluft the identity of water and 
air must be rested on different assumptions, or, as here ex- 
pressed, might be accounted for on better principles. 

Such, accordingly, were the terms in which he originally wished 
this letter to be read, in April, 1783; and such were the terms 
which he left unqualified and unaltered, when he finally renewed 
his application for its reading ; though, in the interval, and while 
Priestley’s notice of his miscarriage had raised an expectation 
that an analysis might yet be made, not contradictory of his own 
synthetic theory, like that former one — but confirmatory of it 
— he had directed the reading to be delayed ; which, however, 
on the disappointment of that expectation, ultimately took place, 
without any change being made. The true analysis, to be sure, 
though but little expected at the time, came toon after — from 
the hands of Lavoisier ; and was , of course, confirmatory of the 
preceding synthesis. But it was by no means necessary to war- 
rant Watt’s confidence in the conclusion which he had founded on 
the synthesis alone. Chemical combinations, it is well known, are 
not like mechanical conjunctions, where whatever is put together 
may be taken asunder. There arc many things, on the con- 
trary, which we can analyse, and yet cannot recompose; and 
some, which we may compose, and yet be unable to resolve again 
into their elements. But the composite nature of the substance 
examined is qiiite sufficiently and independently established, if 
either the synthesis or analysis is satisfactorily accomplished. 

We have seen, then, that Watt was an original discoverer; 
and that his discovery was dear and complete. And these are, 
truly, the only things that should affect our estimate of his per* 
tonal merits, or our sense, of the greatness of his genius. Tho 
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remaining topics; as to his mere priority , touch only his good 
fortune or his. fame ; and may be far more -shortly discussed. The 
first is, Was he, at all events, the first to aw nouncethis discovery? 
the second, Was he also the first, or even the only independent 
discoverer? 

As to the announcement, the chapter needs be very short ; For 
the facts are* few, and the inferences .obvious. It is certain, 
from his letter to Hamilton (p. 17. of Cor.), that in March, 
1783, Watt had intimated his perfect acquaintance with the 
whole of the phenomena on which his discovery proceeded ; and, 
from subsequent letters (pp. 18. 20.), that on the 21st and 22d 
April he distinctly communicated to Black; to PrieBtley himself, 
and to Hamilton, the whole particulars of that discovery. On 
26th April, that account was sent to Priestley, in London, with 
instructions to present it to the Royal Society; andwas by him 
accordingly delivered to the president — but not till after he had 
shown and read it ‘to s#reral of the members;’ which must, 
therefore, have been done within a short time after he received it, 
and, most probably, about the end of that month or very early in 
May ; which may be taken as the date of its general publication, 
though there had been separate provincial announcements enough 
at- a still earlier period. Now, there was no such publication of 
Cavendish’s rival claims, till January, 1784; and no written record 
whatever of his having advanced them, prior to that publication : 
and the only shade of doubt that can be thrown on Watt’s priority 
of announcement rests, therefore, entirely on<Blagden’» report, 
in his letter to Crell of 1786, of an alleged verbal communicar- 
tion by Cavendish to him, and some other ‘ particular friends,’ 
f in Spring; 1783 ;’ and ‘ about the time when the news of Wattfe 
* discovery came to London,’ and ‘ shortly before’ Blagden went 
to Paris, in June after, as -already noticed.- Now we do not at 
all doubt that some such communication was made; and the 
whole question is, at what time ? - — whether before after 
Watt’s publication of the end of April?— or before or after hia 
separate communications to Black, Hamilton, and Priestley, some 
time before? 

' We oannot, of course, take the strange intimation that the two 
claims were made ‘about the Bame time ’to signify that they Were 
actually made at the same instant. It is plain enough that that 
ikndd not have been the case. One certainly must have been made 
before the other'; and Blagden could not but Amro which of them 
WM first.- Thathe should have left the matter thus: ambiguous 
aeons unaccountable, when the nature of the question at issue 
is considered— and, we must say, not- a little -suspicious also, 
when the relations of the parties are remembered. 1 It is pafafol 
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to us to sajr any thing that may have even the appearance of 
being invidious towards the memory of a dead man; but it is 
impossible, on such an occasion, to forget that Blagden was 
at this time the pensioner and dependent of Cavendish. He 
had quitted his profession, to act as assistant in his* labora- 
tory, and was, in fact, substantially dependent on his friend* 
ship and bounty. We do not believe that he would, oft this 
account, have uttered a deliberate falsehood, to . favour any 
interest of his benefactor ; and still less that Cavendish would 
have stooped to suborn such a testimony. But we do not 
think we show any lack of charity when we say, that if here 
was any fact within his knowledge, and which plainly lay 
in his way, by the statement of which hiti patron would be gra* 
tified, or his reputation advanced, it is to us inconceivable that 
he should have omitted to make that statement. And yet this 
is the predicament in which he appears to us to stand. It has 
been said, indeed, that his only obje6t in that letter, was to vin- 
dicate Cavendish’s priority in respect of Lavoisier ; and that he 
was not then aware of any possible competition with Watt. But 
it is plainly impossible to accept that explanation. The mere 
mention of Watt’s name, in the way in which the farce of truth 
— and his consciousness of what was known to ‘ other particular 
friends ’—compelled him to mention it, at once invested him with 
the character of a competitor: And when he admitted* that the 
news of Watt’s conclusion had come to London about the very 
same time with the first revelation of Cavendish’s, he must have 
seen that he had already recognised his right, at least to divide 
and share the honour of the discovery with Cavendish ; fend that 
it wholly depended on the fact of their relative priority which 
of them was entitled to by far the largest share.. That he; 
the client and partial friend, to say the least, of Cavendish, should 
have been willing to let their shares appear equal, will be oondn- 
rive proof, wi£h most people, that he very well knew that a more 
exact apportionment would have been any thing but favourable 
to his patron. But it is not the loss certain that .such an appor- 
tionment was due — to truth, to science, and to the portiea them- 
selves, — and also that Blagden had the means -of making that ap- 
portionment ; and we fear we must add, that he studious! v evaded 
making'it! He must have known perfectly whether he had first 
heard of this conclusion from the one or the other; and if he had 
first heard it from Cavendish, is it possible to doubt that he would 
have said so ? After mentioning the actual communication by 
that gentleman, it is almost impossible that heshouldnot (inthst 
ease) have 'introduced his notice of WattfB, by saying, ‘Soon 
grafter this;’ or, if it came very soon, ‘ Almost immediately 
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4 after.’ Even if nothing depended on the priority, this was. the 
natural and almost inevitable way of connecting the two notices, 
if they had really reached him in that order. 

But he could not be ignorant that a great deal depended on it. 
He could scarcely fail, we think, to have heard of Watt’s early 
complaints and jealousies of Cavendish, from his own intimate 
friends, Kirwan and Dc Luc, with whom he is proved to have been 
in communication on the subject. But, at all events, he must have 
been perfectly aware of Watt’s anxiety to fix the precise date, 
and early reading of his own April letter to Priestley, for the 
express purpose of showing 4 what his ideas were at the time it 
4 was written for this motive is distinctly assigned in a letter 
to Blagden himself, dated in May 1784, and sent along with 
the note to the same effect, afterwards printed under Blagden’s 
exclusive superintendence. Now we know to a certainty from 
the correspondence with De Luc already cited, that the only 
object of this anxiety was to fix the priority of his own com- 
munication of April 1783; to that of Cavendish’s paper of 
January 1784 ; and it is not to be imagined that Blagden could 
be ignorant of the fact. It had been previously spoken out, 
however, and now stands on record in that public letter to 
JSir Joseph Banks, in which Watt makes the first applicatim 
for having his letters to Priestley of 21st and 26th April, 
1783, openly read to the Society. In that letter (of 12th 
April, 1784), he says, 4 As similar theories have since, as I am 
4 informed, been supported by philosophers of first-rate abilities , 

4 I hope, therefore , that the Itoyal Society will excuse my 
* troublJhg them by now laying before them my letter to Dr. 

4 Priestley unaltered .’ And then follows the relative explanation 
to Blagden, of his anxiety to show what his ideas were at the 
date of that letter , and the note inserted for no other purpose 
than 4 to authenticate the date of the author’s ideas.’ With all 
this before him, is it jjossible to believe that Blagden did Hot, in 
1786, eee the vital importance of settling whether Cavendish’s 
communication was after or before this carefully verified date of 
21st and 26th April, 1783 ? or that it could possibly be, because 
he thought it of no consequence, that he chose to represent both 
communications as coming 4 about the same time ? ’ 

It may also be observed, as pointing strongly to the same 
conclusion, that if Cavendish’s communication was the first, its 
being followed so very closely by Watt’s, as it must have been to 
justify this expression, cannot but be regarded as one of the 
most extraordinary and, therefore, improbable coincidences 
(considering the new and startling nature of the discovery they 
respectively announced) of which there is any record in the his- . 
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toiy of science ; whereas, nothing is so natural as their close 
succession, if Watt be supposed to have had the start. As- 
suming that Cavendish had actually drawn the same conclusion 
— or had a vision of it — in private , at an earlier period, he must 
naturally have been startled at the idea of being thus anticipated ; 
and felt, that if he was not already too late for vindicating his 
own pretensions, he had, at least, no time to lose ; and, at all 
events, would # be led instantly to confer on the subject with his 
confidential assistant, and ‘ other particular friends,’ — as he seems 
accordingly to have done. Upon the actual course and progress 
of the business, we think Kirwan’s letter to Watt, already re- 
ferred to, throws very valuable light ; and shows, not only that 
Cavendish had the very earliest information of the import of 
Watt’s letter to Priestley, but that he was Blagden’s first in- 
former in regard to it. It says, ‘ Lavoisier certainly learned 
‘ your theory from Dr. Blagden, who first had it from Mr . 
‘ Cavendish ; and afterwards from your letter to Priestley, which 

* he heard read; and explained the whole minutely to Lavoisier 

* last July ; and this he authorised me to tell you .* Now the let- 
ter to Priestley was not publicly read till April 1784, and conse- 
quently the reading here mentioned (Kirwan’s letter being dated 
in Dec. 1783) must have been one of those private readings with 
which we know that Priestley indulged ‘ several of the Fellows’ 
on receiving it, in April 1783, and before first giving* it in to 
the President. But, however early Blagden may have been 
admitted to such a reading, it is certain, from this distinct state- 
ment of Kirwan’s, tliat Cavendish hod had still earlier notice of 
this Birmingham theory ; and had been in communication with 
his friend* on the subject, even before the latter had seen the 
original letter of 2 1st of April in Priestley’s hands. 

But there is one other very obvious view of the case, which 
seems of itself to be conclusive as to Watt’s priority of announce- 
ment. Upon the most favourable view for Cavendish of 
Blagden’s unaccountable chronology, the two communications 
were made so nearly at the same time as to be almost indistin- 
guishable in the recollection — on the same day, therefore, we 
must suppose, or certainly in the course of a few days, or of the 
same week. If there was a larger interval than that, it is 
absolutely inconceivable that they .could have been said to have 
occurred about the same time. But what is thus represented 
as contemporaneous, is the receipt , and rumouring abroad , in Lon- 
don of Watt’s conclusion, and the veiy first revelation of his b f 
Cavendish to his particular friends. But this London disclosure 
of Watt’s theory was by no means its first disclosure ; having 
been preceded by written communications at Birmingham, of a 
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Qonsi derably earlier date. The letter which brought it to London 
.was not despatched frorp Birmingham till 26thApril, at the 
soonest; and. we cannot suppose, that through the agency of « 
stranger in the great city, like Priestley, it could get to be talked 
about as an article of news, till after the lapse of some little time. 
It certainly was not then read to any meeting of the Fellows or 
other learned men ; but merely shown severally, and successively, 
to such of them as came in the way of the possessor. It cannot 
well be supposed, therefore, to have become thus public before the 
very end of April, or beginning of May ; about which very time 
we are assured Blagden received from Cavendish, in person, the 
very first hint of his having formed a similar theory. But at least 
“tun days or a fortnight before this, on 21st of April, Watt had 
given a full written account of . his conclusion to Black, Hamilton, 
and Priestley. So that if Cavendish’s first disclosure of his -own, 
was only made at the Bame time that Watt’s, came to be talked 
of in. London, it is manifest that it must hate been posterior to 
that very sufficient announcement which Watt had made in 
Birmingham a considerable time before. 

But it is really idle to argue with apparent anxiety upon a 
point which we feel can now* admit of no serious question 
among reasonable men ; and which we are quite willing to leave 
lo the judgment of our readers on the plain and broad ground 
which we stated at the beginning of this discussion. Blagden, 
the humble friend and dependent of Cavendish, in a paper pro- 
jfcssedly written for the purpose of vindicating his claim to 
'priority over Lavoisier, and most probably at his suggestion and 
request, is yet found in every part of it to admit a third party to 
ap equal share of the credit which may be obtained by his success ; 
and to assign to Watt an undivided and indistinguishable moiety 
of .the glory which is thence to accrue — he all the while neces- 
sarily, and perfectly knowing, that in truth and justice their 
shared were not, and could not be equal,- or any thing like 
equal; hut that one of them must have been distinctly prim: 
to the other, and so entitled to whatever prize might be -due 
to the real winner in that honourable race. After mentioning 
the first verbal communication from Cavendish, he not only 
admits, that ‘ about the same timo.’ it had come to be generally 
known in London that Watt had made a similar communication 
from .Birmingham, but proceeds , to maintain this .conjunction 
and' equalisation of the two claims .through every part of his stater 
tnentg making it, for example, the head and front, of Lavoisier’s 
.efonping, .that, he had suppressed the fact, * that lhad made 
*knp acquainted with Messrs. Cavendish and Waits conclusions, 
* vie. that water, and nothing else, arose from tire combos? 
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* tion of these two airs ; ’ and winding up the whole by stating, 
that Lavoisier had been induced to enter on the experiments 
which confirmed those conclusions, * solely by the account he 
« received from me of our English experiments ; and had really 

* discovered nothing but what I had pointed out to him, as having 
* been previously made out and demonstrated in England .* The 
credit, in Bhort, is throughout studiously claimed for the firm of 
.Watt and Cavendish, as equal partners in the JjJnglish concern. 
But he well knew that they were not so ; and u, to Ins perfect 
knowledge, nine-tenths of the credit had really belonged to Ca- 
vendish, is there any one who considers the relation in which he 
stood to that party, who can believe that he would not have 
done him the justice of stating it ? He did not so state it ; and 
we are, therefore, satisfied, that this overbalance of credit did 
not belong to Cavendish. But if it did not belong to him, it 
must have belonged to Watt ; and all the world, we think, must 
now be convinced that it did belong to him. 

Watt, then, was an original discoverer of the composition of 
water ; and was the first to ann ounce it. Was he also the first 
to discover it? orwas Cavendish before him with the discovery? 
or a true and independent discoverer at all ? On one of these 
■points there is no difficulty. If he was an independent and un- 
assisted discoverer, he was, undoubtedly, a' prior one; for his 
daim tests entirely on what he did, or wrote down, in 1-781 and 
■1782 ; while Watt’s theory was not formed till die year after. 
But there is unfortunately a doubt as to his-having ever made 
any positive or original discovery at alL 

The grounds of this doubt have been partly indicated in what 
■we have just said as to the reticences of Blagden; but must now 
be a little further explained. They rest chiefly on the fact that, 
though as early as 1781 he had completed those experiments from 
which he might have drawn the conclusion which Watt actoally 
drew in April 1783, from similar experiments of Priestley, there 
is npt the slightest indication of it in the. full contemporary 
record which he kept of the experiments themselves ; that the 
.Vary first intimation of it which he is alleged to have made, even 
to his own assistant and confidential associate, Blagden, was 
after news had cometo London of Watt having formed a similar 
conclusion ; ■ and that, neither on that occasion, nor when it was 
jnero formally claimed in the paper read to the Boyd’ Society 
in January 1784, nor-in any or the important additions made to 
that -paper before printing, new in the 1 letter which Blagden with 
his' consent wrote to CreU in 1786, is there any thing like an 
Assertion-tint he had formed the conclusionat thetime of maJdtijf 
jhe experiments, or at any earlier time, than that at which the 
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announcements were actually made. ' It is needless to say what 
inferences art suggested by these facts : Nor how pregnant they 
are, though merely negative, with suspicions. Mr. Harcourt 
meets them by saying, that the experiments so plainly involved 
the conclusion that it was needless to express it ; that Cavendish 
was far too acute to miss what lay so plainly before him ; and of 
a nature too modest and retiring to make it at all wonderful 
that he should jiot have proclaimed his discovery on the house- 
tops, or even glorified himself upon it by a boastful entry in his 
journal. We shall speak to the leading proposition of this 
answer presently, but we must first request the attention of the 
reader to some of the particulars of the facts we have generally 
indicated. 

Look, then, to the circumstances of the first alleged intimation 
made to Blagden, and other particular friends, early in 1783. 
We think it certain that it was not made till after both Caven- 
dish and Blagden had heard ‘ the news 9 of Watt’s earlier disclo- 
sure : but, even if this were doubtful, it. is at least apparent from 
the terms in which it is made, that it was the very first that 
Blagden had received. His words are, that Cavendish then 

* communicated to me, and other particular friends, the result 
9 of some experiments, &c., and showed us that out of them he 
9 must draw the conclusion that water was dephlogisticated air 
9 united with phlogiston. 9 These expressions are remarkable : — 
not that he had drawn 9 but that c he must draw ; 9 that is, accord- 
ing to the plain and natural meaning of the words, that lie must 
now draw, or had newly seen that he must draw, that conclusion. 
But can any other construction of the words at all account for 
the fact, that Blagden hod never before heard of such a conclu- 
sion? Cavendish was no doubt shy and retiring in society, 
even to a morbid degree ; aiyl by no means eager or impatient 
in the pursuit even of scientific fame. But if he had one intimate 
and confidential associate in the world, that associate wasr Blag- 
den ; and we must say that it is to us not merely incredible, but 
inconceivable , that if he had actually made that splendid discovery 
in 1781, the authorship of which still agitates the learned world 
at the distance of sixty years, he should have kept, or been able 
to keep, the secret of it, even from his trusty laboratory assistant, 
for a period of two whole years — and only revealed it at last 

* about the time 9 when a less reserved inquirer had already blabbed 
it to the world I That Blagden, however, had never heard of it 
till then, is manifest, we think, from the words we have already 
cited But this is still more apparent w&en these words are taken 
ft connection with the introductory sentence of the letter in which 
they occur, and which they immediately follow. Hethere says. 
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* I can certainly give you the best account of the discovery,’ &c. ; 

* The following is a short account of its history % In spring, 

* 1783, Cavendish communicated to me,’ &c. ; thus distinctly 
asserting, first, that he knew better than anybody the true history 
of the discovery; and then deliberately stating the communication 
to himself, in 1783, as the very first stage of that history of which 
he had any knowledge. 

We are also disposed to think, thafthere is more in the abso- 
solute omission of any notice of this conclusion in the full con- 
temporary journal of the experiments, than Mr. Harcourt is 
willing to allow. A discovery which has altered the whole 
course and aspect of the chemical and physiological sciences, 
might be expected to have obtained a passing notice, at least, in 
the most meagre and modest record that ever ascetic student 
preserved of his failures and successes. A very brief and simple 
entry would have been sufficient. If he had merely subjoined 
to the account of one of his experiments some such words as 
these : * this water, therefore, must have been formed by the 
‘ combination of the two airs, and not merely deposited, and, 
‘ indc, water is a compound, and not an clement or if he had 
even stated • in the detail of it, that the airs were converted, or 
changed, or turned into water, it would probably have been 
enough to have secured to him the credit of the discovery ; as 
well as to have given the scientific world the benefit of it, in the 
event of his death before he could prevail on his modesty to 
claim it in public. That he was not quite so modest, however, 
or so indifferent to fame as willingly to run these risks, is 
abundantly certain from the coufse which he actually pursued. 
As soon as he hears of Watt’s discovery, he immediately calls his 
friends together and announces his own ; and then sends Blagden 
to Paris to warn the French chemists off the premises ; and as 
soon after as possible, comes out with a long paper to the Boyol 
Society, in which he very arduously vindicates and asserts his own 
priority to Lavoisier ; and notices and admits the rival discovery 
of Watt, without once insinuating that he is entitled to any such 
advantage over him f The whole tenor of that paper, indeed, we 
must confess, has impressed us with a strong belief that, though 
he might have previously contemplated that solution which Watt’s 
genius afterwards so confidently gave of the phenomena,, as one 
of the possible . modes of accounting for them, he had not, in 
fact, attained liny firm view or settled conviction on the subject, 
till encouraged and enlightened by that bold revelation — nor 
even, perhaps, till more fully confirmed in it by the nicer trials, 
and more expanded reasonings of Lavoisier. . m * 

Look, only to the guarded expressions and singular omissions 
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of that elaborate paper. Mr. Harcourt’s belief is, that the con- 
clusion was simultaneous with the experiments; and there is,' 
in truth, no room for any other view, on his side of the question.' 
And yet, how remarkable is it, that not only is no such thing 
asserted anywhere in that paper, but that the assertion seems 
even to be studiously avoided ; and expressions used that appear 
inconsistent with the truth of it, and certainly most unlikely to 
have been' used, if such hid been the truth. The words im- 
plying the conclusion are nowhere used in the past tense, or as 
referring back to the time of the experiments ; but, like those 
afterwards reported by Blagdcn to Crell, indicative of a view 
taken up, or an opinion adopted, on a retrospect of those past 
experiments, and recently before this announcement of them. 
The expressions are all of this kind : 4 by this experiment, 9 or, 
4 from the foregoing experiments, it appears,’, that is, according 
to the natural reading, it noto appears , to me, writing in January 
1784 : And so in the other instances : ‘ From this we may safely 
4 conclude,’ 4 1 think we must therefore allow ; ’ and, most remark- 
ably perhaps, in what we may call his final summing up : e From 

* wliat has been said there seems the utmost reason to think that 
c dcphlogisticated air is only water deprived of its phlogiston ; 
4 and that inflammable air is either phlogisticated water, or^lse 

* pure phlogiston, but most probably the former.’ Is it natural 
we would ask, or even conceivable, that a man should express 
himself in this way, as to a conclusion which he had actually 
drawn, without wavering or hesitation, three years before — and 
been accustomed for all that time to look back upon as ab- 
solutely certain ? 

But it is still more difficult to reconcile with such a sup- 
position the passages about Lavoisier and Watt, inserted before 
the paper was printed in August 1784, and after he was 
fully aware of the doctrineAnaintained, and the pretensions 
set up, by both these philosophers. *With regard to Lavoisier, 
the statement is clear and satisfactory enough; his experi- 
ments, he says, were mostly made in 1781, and mentioned to 
Dr. Priestley (not a word said here of any conclusion being 
then drawn from them) ; 4 and during last summer a friend of 

* mine gave some account of them to M. Lavoisier, as well as 

* of the conclusion drawn (that is, which I had by that time 
drawn) ‘ from them, that dephlogisticated air is only water 
4 deprived of phlogiston,’ &c. The statement, as wfe have glossed 
it, is conclusive as to his priority of announcement over Lavoisier ; 
ana if he could only have conscientiously extended it to Watt’s 
daim, both to the announcement and the discovery, or either- 
of them, we cannot at all comprehend how he should have 
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neglected to do bo, by a mere continuation of the same passage. 
That he knew of Watt’s pretensions at this time, and even re- 
cognised them a is valid, is proved by the cxprcsB notice of them, 
to which we are about to refer. But it is farther proved, by 
Kirwan’s letter,* and the plain implication of Blagden’s statement 
to Crcll, that he was fully aware of them from their first an- 
nouncement in London ; and must, therefore, have felt that he 
had as much (or greater) occasion to assert his own priority as to 
him, if it could only be truly asserted, as in relation to Lavoisier. 
Yet he evades making any statement on the subject ; and, when 
he does mention Watt and his theory, it is without the smallest 
insinuation against either its truth or its originality , or the 
slightest hint that it had been in any respect anticipated by 
any discovery or announcement of his own — all that he says on 
the subject of it is in these very remarkable words : c As Mr. 
f Watt, in a paper lately read before this society, (also) supposes 
‘ water to consist of dephlogisticated air and phlogiston, deprived 

* a£ part of their latent heat, whereas I take no notice of the 

* latter circumstance, it may be proper to mention the reason of 
‘ this apjmrent difference between us ; ’ and then he proceeds to 
say, that he docs not himself believe in the existence of heat as 
a separate element, and thinks the notice of it in chemical defi- 
nitions would be cumbersome, — and so takes a final farewell of 
the subject ! thus distinctly recognising Watt as an original 
discoverer, and leaving him* in unchallenged possession of, at 
least an equal right with himself, to the honours thcceto be- 
longing. As to him, in short, he claims no precedence or pri- 
ority, of any sort, cither as to discovery* or announcement ; but, 
knowing perfectly that Watt’s paper had been read in Lqpdon in 
April 1783, and his own not till January 1784, he yet . neither 
fixes, as in the case of Lavoisier, on any earlier announcement 
c in the spring * of that year, nor ttn any still earlier though un- 
disclosed discovery, by which his own substantial priority might 
yet be established. All these things he now passes over in safe 
and submissive silence; though it is difficult to suppose that he* 
should not have seen how that silence was likely to be interpreted. 
For ourselves, we cannot help adopting the obvious interpre- 
tation ! nor avoid believing, that, if ho could with truth have 
said, either that he had disclosed his own theory, or even fully 
formed ifc before he had heard of Watt’s, he t could certainly have 
said so when the occasion was so paf|mbly presented to* him ; 
and whan .he was actually availing .himself of it to put down a 
less formidable competitor.* 

' But all this, Mr. Harcourt assures us, is really of no conse^ 
quence — -for die experiments so obviously involved the concltl- 
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Sion* that no man, with his senses about him, could possibly miss 
it. If the airs all disappeared, and an equal weight of water 
was found in their place, who could doubt that the airs were 
converted into the water ? and what more would be learned by 
expressing this in a formal conclusion, than had already been 
taught by the simple statement of the fact ? 

Now, we do not deny that there is, at first sight, something 
plausible and taking in this view of the matter; especially when 
addressed to a generation which has always been familiar with 
the conclusion, and with the universal assent of mankind in the 
sufficiency of the evidence referred to. Yet it requires but a 
moderate acquaintance with the actual history of the progress, 
feven of the most obvious truths, and of the tenacity and vitality 
of prejudices and errors, to make us cease to wonder at the incre- 
dulity with which what is at last felt to be demonstration, is often 
* at first received * ; or at the distrust with which even the authors 
of great discoveries have often regarded their own achievements. 
The truth is, that, in certain circumstances, it requires no com- 
mon measure of sagacity and moral courage, to enable men to 
follow the dictates of their reason — or even to trust to the evi- 
dence of their senses ! When long worshipped idols are to be 
cast down, the very detectors of the imposture may be seen to 
shrink on the threshold of the sanctuary : and the very men 
who delivered the world from its thraldom have sometimes re- 
mained in, or even relapsed into, the old idolatry. We of 
this age can have no notion of the consternation with which the 
Savons of 1783 must have received the announcement that 
Water was no longer to«bc regarded as an element ! We doubt 
whether an alleged transmutation of Lead into Gold would, 
at the present day, be considered os more incredible. And 


* To mention but two instances. Tim discovery of the valves in 
the veins, which were known long before Harvey’s time, so obviously 
involved the necessity of the circulation of the blood, that Dr. Wm. 
, Hunter could find no other way of explaining how the announcement 
' of it should have been left to Harvey, than by supposing * that Pro- 
* ‘ vidence raeantoo reserve it for him * and therefore ‘ would not let men 
‘see what was before their eyes , nor understand what they read? 
1 (Hunter’s Introductory Lectures, p. 42.) Notwithstanding which, 
Harvey always said, that he never found a physician over fifty years 
of age, who would give any credit to his discovery. M. Arago thinks 
that the compound nature of white light was as plainly involved in the 
long .known phenomenon of the Prismatic Spectrum; and that the 
Ineinorable words in which Newton first stated it as a conclusion ‘ are 
‘ tngly nothing else than a literal description or translation of that 
. 4 familiar experiment. 9 
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yet, if such a discovery as this were now to be actually made, we 
should like to know how many of our living chemistswould 
listen to the report of it with anything but contemptuous in- 
credulity; or how many would admit or' believe in its -reality, 
even after they had rigorously tested the experiments which 
appeared to establish it, without , being able to find a flaw? 
The general impression, we think, would still be, that there must 
he a mistake somewhere , though it had not yet been detected.; 
and the arrogant would scoff, and the thoughtful suspend their 
judgment accordingly. If the substances operated on were 
very small in quantity, we have not the least doubt that this 
would be the first fate of the discovery ; and are firmly per- 
suaded, that there would be no general acknowledgment of its 
truth, till the happy discoverer had repeatedly produced good 
ringing and well weighing pieces of the precious metal, from 
an apparatus which jealous spectators liad seen cliuged with an 
equal weight of the baser material. 

Now we think it well established by contemporary writings, 
that Watt’s first announcement was actually met with just 
such a spirit of unbelief. Dc Luc writes at the time, that the 
Fellows who had heard his paper privately read, were gene- 
rally disposed to laugh at the idea of such a discovery, and said 
it would prove another story of the golden tooth ! They did not 
at all question the truth of the experiments. They merely 
could not stomach the ’conclusion. Watt himself, too, apolo- 
gises in all his letters for what he fears will be considered as 
the exocssivc boldness of his suggestions; and has left it on 
record in that addressed to Sir Joseph Banks, that his # chief rea- 
son for wishing to withdraw his paper for a while, was, that he 
understood his theory had been thought too bold to be pro- 
pounded without- more elucidation. But the case does not rest 
on these general indications : as there happen to be many con- 
spicuous examples of what Mr. Harcourt is pleased to think 
impossible — the actual repudiation of Cavendishes supposed con- 
clusion by those who fully admitted the truth of his experiments. 

The single case of Priestley, to which we have already adverted, 
might, indeed, be sufficient for our purpose. He -repeated these 
very experiments ; and, as wc have already seen, with more than 
their original success ; and it was upon his report of them, that 
Watt actually founded his conclusion. Yet Priestley rejected 
that conclusion; and died an impenitent infidel ! Why, then, 
should not Cavendish also have rejected it, or, at least, long strug- 
gled against its adoption ? It is in vain that Mr. Harcourt cites 
a statement of Priestley’s, in 1786, that he had never found 
( the full weight ’ of > the airs employed in the water produced; 
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and seems to regard this as a justification of his unbelief. If it 
was so, Cavendish also might have had that justification; for he 
never pretends to have found the exact weight of the airs in the 
water; nor, indeed, could the processes he employed admit of 
such a precise verification. For he never actually took the weight 
of the airs with which he experimented; but merely estimated it, 
from their volume, and his assumed knowledge of their specific 
gravity ; and was of course exposed to the hazard of far greater 
uncertainties than any supposed to be admitted by Priestley. 
But the truth is, that this supposed apology of Priestley’s for his 
unbelief, was no apology, or even palliation, at all ; since, if the 
whole contents of the dose vessels were of the same weight at 
the end of the experiment as at the beginning, (and this is truly 
the only weighing relied on by Cavendish,) and there was air 
missing and water produced, while the residuary air was of the 
same quality ad at first — the experiment' was as complete, and the 
conclusion, as to the composite nature of the water, as well sup- 
ported, without any weighing of the water, or calculation of the 
weight of the missing air, as it could be after both these operations. 
The only essential thing, besides the successive weighings of the 
vessels (and these, alter all, could only prove their tightness, and 
the imponderable nature of light and heat,) was the unaltered con- 
dition of the residuary air ; or the non-formation of any new com- 
pound, from which the water, as an clement, might have been 
deposited. But if that cause of error was once eliminated, we really 
see no value in that supposed quantitative equalisation of the air 
and water, to which Mr. Harcourt ascribes so much importance ; 
nor any merit in that anxiety, on Cavendish’s part, to establish 
it, which lie bo highly extols ; and think the conclusion might 
have been quite as well made out, without any relative weighings 
at alL Suppose a quantity, even an unknown and unmeasured 
quantity, of well-prepared oxygen and hydrogen, to be fired in 
a close vessel, and a large portion of the airs to disappear, and a 
sensible quantity of water to be produced, we hold firmly that, 
if the uncondcnscd air was found to be cither oxygen or hydrogen 
of the same quality as at firsts there would need no farther weigh- 
ing or calculation to complete the experiment, and warrant the 
conclusion. Since, without caring or taking account of any specific 
quantity of any thing , from first to last, these phenomena alone 
would be enough to show that the missing airs had combined 
into the extant water ; and that the weight of the one must be 
equal to that of the other, if that of the containing vessel was 
unchanged. The exact proportion in which the airs should be 
united to form water could not, indeed, be determined without 
some mensuration. But the grand problem, that water was a 
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compound* and these two gases its constituents; would be per- 
fectly solved without it. 

But this is a digression ; and may even pass for a heresy. 
We only meant by it to show that Priestley had no colour 
or apology for his unbelief; that might not have been pleaded 
for Cavendish. But there is no lack of other distinguished 
recusants, who might, have graced his first rejection or scepticism 
as to conclusions which Mr. Harcourt thinks must have been 
from the first irresistible. 

Will he be satisfied if we place Watt himself — for a brief 
probationary period — on that list of recusants P For we do 
think that there was an interval; though no doubt a very short 
one, during which, with all the phenomena more vividly before 
him than ever they were before Cavendish, he, too, yet resisted 
or shrank back from the conclusion ! In that terse and pregnant 
letter which he addressed to Mr. Hamilton as early as 26th of 
March , 1783, he says: c Dr. Priestley puts dry dcplilogisticated 
‘ air and dry inflammable air into a close vessel, and kindles 
f them by electricity. No air remains , at least if the two were 
‘pure. But he finds on the sides of the vessel a quantity of water , 

* equal in weight to the airs employed ! Yours affectionately, 

* James Watt/ Now here, if any where, is a statement in which 
it might emphatically be said that the conclusion was plainly 
involved in the facts recorded. In point of precision, complete- 
ness, and apt juxtaposition of parts, there is nothing to be com- 
pared with it in all Mr. Harcourt’s rambling and incoherent 
lithographed records. Here we have all the essentials concen- 
trated and brought to bear upon each other in one view, as if 
expressly to demand , at once, and sufflt, a solution. Yet that 
solution is not given ! and we must, therefore, hold, had not yet 
been clearly perceived. It had presented* itself, no doubt, and 
was already fermenting in the powerfid and capacious mind 
which had so clearly conceived, and so lucidly defined, the pro- 
blem. But the fermentation was not completed, nor the term 
of incubation expired. Even the penetrating and intrepid spirit 
of Watt was baffled and perplexed for a season ; and required 
time for consideration and circumspection before coming to 
a decision. The decision, to be sure, did come, as we know, 
within thtce short weeks after this date, and perhaps a good deal 
sooner. But still it was decidedly a period, in which the ardent 
and adventurous mind of Watt remained in a condition which 
Mr. Harcourt thinks it impossible for any sane mind to have 
been in for a single instant — a condition, that is, of clear per- 
ception and full knowledge of the phenomena, and utter uncer- 
tainty as to their true interpretation. But the difficulties which 
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thus held back a Watt for three weeks, might well have kept 
the colder and more timid nature of a Cavendish in perplexity 
for ever. ‘ Doubting Castle ’ was a sort of home to the one, in 
which he could pass his days in good comfort : to the other it 
was a hateful prison, from which he was sure to make a speedy 
escape, by force or by management. But there were many 
others who doubted much longer than Watt, and were not con* 
vinced even by what we allow at last convinced Cavendish. 

Among the most remarkable of these we are disposed to place 
Monge, a chemist of the very greatest skill, learning, and in- 
genuity, who, without ever having heard of them, performed all 
Cavendish’s experiments, with incomparably greater caution, ac- 
curacy, and diligence ; carefully weighing the airs submitted to 
the operation, making a correct allowance for all barometrical va- 
riations occurring in the course of it, and examining and testing, 
both the water and the residuary air, with the most scrupulous 
minuteness. In this way, too, and by a long series of patient 
experiments, he produced a far greater quantity of pure water 
than had been procured cither by Cavendish or Lavoisier ; and 
yet he hesitates as to the conclusion which should be drawn from 
them, even after being made aware of the experiments and con- 
clusions of those distinguished fellow-labourers. Nothing can 
be more instructive than the account which he gives of his own 
absolute indecision and philosophic doubt, in the close of that 
beautiful memoir which he dedicated to these subjects, and printed 
in 1786, in the ‘ Transactions of the Academy of Sciences.’ lie 
logins by stating, as the grand result of all his observations, that 

* when oxygen and hydrogen arc exploded together in proper 

* proportions, the only products arc, pure water , light , and heat, 9 
and then proceeds, 

‘ It only remains, then, to consider whether we should conclude that 
these two gases consist of distinct substances, dissolved in the element 
of heat, which, upon being fired together, escape from that eoinmou 
solvent, and by their union with each other produce water ; which, 
in that case, can no longer be considered as a simple elementary body. 
Or, whether these gases consist of elementary water, dissolved in two 
unknown elastic fluids, which upon their combustion merely deposit 
the water, and unite to form the substances of heat and light, which 
escape through the sides of the apparatus, and which in their turn 
would be thus proved to be of a composite nature. Both suppositions 
appear to be equally extraordinary ; and it seems impossible to decide 
for either , without many new experiments.’ 

* 

After this it can, surely, be do disparagement to any one, 
that, though aware of all Cavendish’s results, he was not pre- 
pared to adopt Watt’s explanation of them. But there are 
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many more, and more confident dissentients. Kirwan, for 
example, the intimate friend Q.nd admirer of Watt, can only 
bring liimseft* to say, in the end of 1784, that he is at last * nearly 
4 convinced ’ that the water is really produced; and it is not 
till 1790, that lllack, who had contented himself at first with 
saying that the results were 4 very surprising,’ gave in his tardy 
adhesion, acknowledging, in a letter of that date to Lavoisier, 
that he ‘ long experienced a great aversion to the new system, 

‘ which treated as errors what he had regarded as sound doc- 

* trine ; but that this aversion, caused only by the power of 
4 habit (what a testimony to that wicked power !) had gradually 
4 diminished and given way.’ In like manner, Bcrlhollct thought 
it necessary, so late as 1789, to dedicate no less than fifty pages 
to the refutation of objections to this very theory, which were 
still insisted on by other chemists (besides Priestley) of very 
considerable name; and candidly admits that he had himself 
rejected it ‘ longer than probably became a philosophy, which 

* should raise us above those little motives which keep us bound 
‘ down to all our old opinions.’ But neither Bcrthollet, nor 
any of the sturdier heretics we have mentioned, ever ques- 
tioned the accuracy of Cavendish’s, Lavoisier’s, or Monge’s ex- 
periments; or had any more doubt of the facts they established, 
than those by whom they were respectively performed. Yet 
they all questioned, or positively rejected, their conclusions. 

But the most signal instance of this stmngc resistance to the 
solicitations of importunate truth, is to be found, we think, in 
the eloquent account which Dumas has given in his Leqons sur 
la Philosophic Chimique for 1836, of the long judicial blindness 
of Lavoisier himself^ in the early part of his investigations of 
this very subject; with a brief extract from which we shall close 
this concluding branch of our discussion. 

■ 4 The formation of water,’ he says, 4 is actually so common, and its 
decomposition so frequent in our experiments, that it is difficult to 
understand how Lavoisier could have been working at the develop- 
ment of his theory, for so many years, without discovering its true 
nuture. At this critical period of his life it is, indeed, well worth 
while to follow the course of his labours ; for at every instant we see 
formations and decompositions of water perplexing and obscuring 
the phenomena he is observing, without his reason being ever 
awakened to the cause. He goes on, however, explaining what he 
understands, and merely recording what escapes his penetration at 
the time — trusting for light to the future. He had, in fact, consumed 
so much gas, and produced so much water, that he cannot but be 
blamed for not sooner attending to it, and making use of the clue 
which was thus furnished for his guidance ; at the same time, it is 
matter of admiration that these early experiments, which seemed at' 
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the time so imperfect and inexact, all become precise by his subse- 
quent discoveries; while nothing requires to be changed in the 
general views they had suggested : 9 and he afterwareft notices that 
the experiments in which lie, along with Meusnicr, accomplished the 
analysis of water, were chiefly valuable as enabling him * to dispel 
the doubts which the process of its synthesis had n^t been able to 
remove from some scrupulous understandings.’ 

The fact of this obstinate incredulity is also noticed in Lavoi- 
sier and Meusnicr’s own memoir, here referred to by Dumas ; 
where they complain that, after all the trouble they and Monge 
had taken to ‘ exclude all room for doubt,’ some persons still 
insisted that the water ‘ produced by the synthesis might be 
held to have been merely suspended in the airs, and deprived 
‘ of support at the moment of their combustion, 9 and therefore 
they now bring forward this corroborative proof, by analysis. 

We see, then, that men quite as acute as Cavendish, and 
folly in possession of all his, and of still better experiments, yet 
demurred to the conclusion which Mr. Ilarcoiirt thinks followed 
necessarily and immediately from the knowledge of them ; and we 
may now, therefore, be allowed perhaps to say, that we see no such 
force in his favourite argument, as to the conclusion being involved 
in the experiments, as must compel us to shut our eyes on the 
proofs we have already produced, that Cavendish could, in fact, 
have drawn no such conclusion at the time, and most probably 
had formed no positive one till after lie had heard of the clear and 
confident explanation of Watt. If there was grave doubt and 
confident incredulity in other quarters, after the far more accurate 
and multiplied experiments of Lavoisier and Monge, would there 
be any thing to wonder at in the perplexity and indecision of 
Cavendish, as to the meaning of his own comparatively imperfect 
trials? He was by nature hard to satisfy, as to his grounds of 
decision ; and quick only in suggesting reasons for doubt i and he 
could scarcely fail to be aware of some, at least, of the many im- 
perfections which every one must now recognise in his processes. 
He evidently took no precautions, for example, to ensure the dry- 
ness of the gases he used, or the purification of his hydrogen from 
the many contaminations to which it was exposed in the course 
of preparation. They who wish to see how formidable these 
we», and by what contrivances alone they could be avoided, 
would do well to look into the beautiful experiments of M. 
Dumas, on the composition of water, published in his Memoires 
de jChimie, in 1841, (p. 399, &c.) From his neglect of these 
precautions, it is also certain that the hydrogen employed by 
Cavendish was far indeed from being pure ; as he estimates its 
weight at least one-third higher than it ought to be ; and in 
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feet only deduces this, in his capital experiment, from certain 
references to the specific gravity of the atmospheric air from 
which it had been separated. In spite of all this, we do not 
mean to dispute that the results he obtained were sufficient to 
have warranted his conclusion ; being, indeed, substantially all 
that Watt had to warrant- his. But we do think that the con- 
sciousness of these imperfections was very likely to have caused 
the hesitating and over scrupulous mind of Cavendish to shrink 
frogi adopting it, till encouraged by the example of a more 
peremptory and bolder spirit. 

This, then, is the sum and amount of our own convictions on 
the subject ; and we should be sorry indeed to have it thought 
that we carry them any farther. We do not believe, and would 
not appear to' insinuate, that the true interpretation of his ex- 
periments had nevcp'at all occurred to Cavendish till it was 
suggested to him by Watt, in spring 1783 ; or that, immediately 
upon that revelation, die unfairly resolved to claim it as his own, 
and incontinently despatched Blagdcn to Paris to promote that 
dishonest claim. Our own impression is, that it had previously 
presented itself to him, as a possible, perhaps probable, but by 
no means certain or satisfactory solution, of the startling phe- 
nomena he had observed. He might have been hesitating, like 
Monge, between the alternative conclusions of that ingenious 
inquirer; or be resting on the balance of other alternatives, of 
his own suggestion ; he might have thought the synthetic proof 
insufficient till confirmed by the analysis ; or he might even have 
been contented, with his unimpatient temper and habits of long 
.pondering, to let the problem remain, as for the present, in- 
soluble ; and to wait, like Lavoisier, for light from the future. 
On such a frame or state of mind, it is difficult to say, with any 
assurance, what the effect might be, of the strong, lucid, ana, 
above all, confident and unhesitating decision of Watt. Such on 
example presented suddenly to such a person, may sometimes 
operate like the spark which sets the collected combustibles in 
a blaze ; or the little shake which will often effect the instant 
crystallisation of elements that floated quiescent before, in the 
vet untroubled fluid. Nor will it always be easy for the party 
himself to determine how much of what follows is owing to the 
external impulse, and how much to the natural development of 
his own pre-existing impressions ; what virtue, there was in Ac 
Angelic troubling of the waters, and what in their own healing 
properties. Nothing, we believe, is so common, as for men of 
full minds to confound, in their ultimate conclusions, much of 
what they have derived from others, with what they have fairly 
worked out for themselves ; and to be really unable to disdri- 
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minute between their unconscious borrowings, and the products 
of their own honest labour. 

Some confusion of this kind must have occurred, we arc per- 
suaded, in the case of Cavendish ; for there is no other supposi- 
tion, which, in our view of them, can reconcile either one part 
of his conduct with another, or the whole of it with his character- 
He must have known, we think, that he was indebted to Watt, 
for the first proper extrication of his theory, or for the firm and 
clear view he ultimately attained of it ; but lie was, probably, also* 
aware, that he was not indebted to him for its first suggestion: 
— and these conflicting impressions naturally brought him into 
some perplexity. Under the influence of the first, he wisely and 
properly abstained from asserting any such claim of priority over* 
Watt, as he had resolutely maintained against Lavoisier; while 
the effect of the second was to prevent Jinn from making any 
express acknowledgment at all, of an obligation which he felt 
it would be difficult to define, and yet impossible to admit with- 
out large qualifications. In this dilemma he took the course, 
which, if not quite unobjectionable, was the most natural, 
perhaps, for a man of his liabits and temperament ; to abstain, in 
short, from either giving or asking credit to any precise extent, 
and to say as little as possible on the probable state of the 
balance. By waiving all claim to priority over Watt, either as*, 
to announcement or actual discovery, he virtually admitted, we 
think, that Watt had been first with the disclosure, as all 
the extant writings imported, and, at least as early as himself 
with the real formation of the theory ; which implies that his own 
views of it were not completed, at all events, at any earlier period 
while, by withholding all direct acknowledgment of help or 
obligation, he left it open to himself and his friends to challenge 
aa large a share of merit in the original conception, as the world 
could be persuaded to allow'. 

What that share really was, or for how much he was actually 
indebted to his illustrious contemporary, it is now, we fear, im- 
possible to determine. He probably took it, to be loss than it 
really was; and Watt, perhaps, took it to be more. Their 
respective admirers, too, will continue, we suppose, to differ in 
their estimates i ; and to this we can have no objection — so long as 
facts are not distorted, nor inconsistencies overlooked. For our 
own parts, wc have vindicated Watt’s claim, we think, as an 
original and independent discoverer of the true composition of 
water, and as the very first who proclaimed that discovery to 
the world ; and beyond this we have no serious anxiety. Iti 
would derogate nothing from his merit, if Cavendish also could 
be proved to have been such a discoverer — as we rather think 
Monge really was, though at a later period. But we must say 
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that we think it plain that, though Cavendish may have had 
floating visions of that discovery at an earlier period, he had no 
clear revelation of it till it was announced by Watt; and that, 
even if his conception of the theory could be traced to 'a prior 
date, it is evident that he never would have been delivered of it, 
had not Watt assisted at the birth. 

Had these two eminent men but lived more together, we fed 
assured, from the perfect candour and modesty which belonged to 
both characters, that they must have come to a perfect understand- 
ing, upon this and all other things : And, but for the shy and un- 
social habits of the one, and the distant residence of the other, we 
are persuaded that such a complete and cordial explanation must 
have taken place. For the bitter expressions of Watt, on Dc 
Luc’s first mentioning to him the tenour of Cavendish’s paper, 
were used long before he had made that important addition to 
it, in which the truth and originality of Watt’s theory are im- 
plicitly admitted, without the least hint of its having been in 
any way anticipated by his own. With this, too, the calm and 
confident spirit of Watt appears to have been satisfied ; for he 
afterwards became personally acquainted with Cavendish, and 
they continued, we are hapqjy to learn, for the remainder of 
their joint lives, on a footing of mutual courtesy and regard. 
They knew each other, in short, as men of genius and honour ; 
and as fellow-labourers c in the great Task-master’s eye — and 
this was enough, perhaps, for their satisfaction in their then 
condition of mortality. 

They know each other, however, still better, by this time ! 
And a very pretty 4 Dialogue of the Dead ’ might be composed, 
we think, by any one who could now contrive to overhear them 
discussing, with smiles of self-pity and mutual indulgence, their 
little earthly distrusts and perplexities — and triumphs and dis- 
coveries, in those mild Elysian shades where misunderstandings 
and jealousies can no longer intrude; and where. we are assured 
that an honoured place is reserved for all who have benefited 
their kind by their genius, or exalted it by their example, 

4 Inventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 

Quique sui memorcs alios fccerc merendo.’ 

In the mean time, and waiting such a revelation, we have 
honestly done what in us lay to reconcile the claims of their 
admirers in this world ; and endeavoured at least, to hold the 
balance between these distinguished rivals, with as careful and 
steady a hand as our own infirmities would allow. Wc cannot 
report that it hangs even. But we think we can with confidence 
attest that no false weights have been admitted into the prepon- 
derating scale. 
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Aut. IV . — Letter from Sir Robert Peel to the Electors for the 
Borough of Tamworth 9 pp. 35. London: 1847. 

A mong the present phenomena of the political world there 
is none more important than the amount of ability which is 
applied to the conduct of the daily and weekly press. Of late 
years, a higher class of minds — men of cultivated understand- 
ings, well versed in history, literature, and the principles of po- 
litical philosophy, — have become regular contributors to many 
of the most widely circulated newspapers. The result has been, 
that, in the midst of much that is worthless, and much that is 
mischievous, a large amount 8f useful political discussion has 
been laid before the public, in a state comparatively free from 
scurrility and senseless exaggeration ; and that the capacity of 
the people for passing a sound judgment on public measures has 
been greatly increased by the force and clearness with which 
the arguments on both sides of every important question have 
been presented to their minds. Jlowever strong itiay be the 
current of prejudice or error, in any particular direction, it 
almost always happens that some journal has the courage and 
good sense to struggle against the stream, and to attempt to ob- 
tain a hearing for the unpopular, though correct, view of the 
question. If we compare the present state of the newspaper 
press with the period of the struggle between Charles I. and 
the Long Parliament, when the appeal to public opinion was 
made by long-winded state papers, written and circulated by 
the two contending parties ; or even with the times of Queen 
Anne and George I., when politicians carried on their contests 
with pamphlets and periodical essays ; or if* we go still lower — 
to the time of the French' Revolution, and refer to the extracts 
from the contemporary press given in the Anti-jacobin, we shall 
be able to estimate the important change in practical politics 
which has been caused by the greatly improved character of our 
newspaper press, and the extensive influence which it exercises 
upon the conduct of public affairs. Such, however, being the 
extent and nature of the political discussion carried on by that 
portion of the periodical press which is of tyily and weekly ap- 
pearance, there -is little need, or indeed opportunity, for a 
Quarterly Reviewer to remark upon the politics of the day ; 
and if we venture at certain intervals to submit to our readers 
i^ljjfeneral opinions on the political state of the country, it is 
e^^oecause we think that our position enables us to faka a 
more comprehensive and deliberate, and we trust a more dispas- 
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eionate view of passing events than can be taken by those who 
are compelled to form their opinion at the moment, and to write 
it down as soon as formed ; being subjected to the same neces- 
sity of liasty judgment, as statesmen of hasty action. 

It appears to us, that the present time demands from us such 
a retrospective and prospective view of the state of the country 
as wc have just described. We have just entered on the first 
session of a new parliament, and the second session of a new 
ministry, which had previously not commanded a majority in 
either house of pafiiaincnt. Besides, the commencement of a new 
era in our commercial legislation may be almost dated from the 
year 1846. Political parties, broken up, thrown into confusion, 
and almost pulverised by the events of that year, have not hard- 
ened again into a new and compact adhesion. The seeds of new 
combinations and new measures, perhaps even of new opinions, 
are floating about at random in the political chaos, and await 
the organising hand of the statesman, who is to separate the 
discordant elements, and shape them into a new and more 
regular form. At such a period as this, it may not be devoid of 
use, if we trace an outline of # the principal events of our internal 
history during the last few years, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the existing position of parties and opinions, and the political 
state of the country, and of considering what is the policy which 
is best suited to our present social condition. 

The fiscal propositions of Lord Melbourne’s government in 
1841 were made under unfavourable circumstances, but they 
were based upon sound economical principles, and it would have 
been well for the country if they had been adopted. Free 
trade opinions had not at that time obtained the currency and 
stability which subsequent events have given them; and the 
mercantile, as well as agricultural classes, were startled jgfd 
alarmed by the proposed changes. There was no Irish famme 
to enforce the arguments in favour of cheapness and abundance, 
or against high prices and an* artificially restricted supply. 
Throughout the country there was a prevailing, though ground- 
less, dread of the relaxation of the protective system; and 
the Conservative party in parliament saw that the time was 
come when the finishing blow could be safely given to the 
already weakened Whig administration. In the debates which 
preceded the fall of this ministry, and during the .general 
election which succeeded it, Sir Bobert Peel, and his chief sup- 
porters in the House of Commons, did little to inflame the anti- 
free-trade feeling, and they carefully abstained from the use 
of • expressions which committed them to the perpetual main- 
tenance of protective duties on com. Sir Bobert Peel’s oppo- 
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sition to the government proposal on this latter subject was 
mainly rested on the supposed superiority of a sliding scale to a 
fixed duty. But although he did little to increase the anti-free- 
trade cry, he did not repudiate it ; by his silence at so critical a 
moment he permitted his followers to believe that he shared 
their opinions; he maintained the necessity of a protective 
duty on com; and by heading the attack upon the govern- 
ment, and subsequently succeeding 'to the office of prime minis- 
ter, he certainly took advantage of their strenuous and combined 
exertions in favour of the principle of protection. 

However, soon alter his accession to power, Sir R. Peel began 
to show that he was not prepared to purchase the support of the 
agricultural interest by any extraordinary concessions to their 
wishes. The revised com law which he proposed at the com- 
mencement of the session of 1842, mitigated, in some degree, 
the previous protection, and lost hiiq the adhesion of the l)ukc 
of Buckingham, who left the cabinet from dissatisfaction with 
ihe new measure. The alterations of the tariff' proposed in the 
same year, and in 1844, (particularly the remission of the duties 
on foreign cattle and meat), and fven the Canada com law of 
1843, were more decided movements in the direction of free 
trade, and created much alarm and discontent among the agri- 
cultural party. The measures of Sir R. Peel’s administration 
respecting Ireland, especially the bill for the permanent endow- 
ment of Maynooth, were dictated by a liberal spirit towards 
the Roman Catholics ; and no attempt was made to conciliate 
the high Church party by the appropriation of public money 
to ecclesiastical purposes, or by bigoted measures on the 
subject of national education. In the conduct of his ministry 
there were no signs * of a reactionary tendency ; though the 
Ministers did not call themselves liberals, they administered the 
^vemment upon liberal principles; and thus they had practically 
alienated a considerable section of the most backward of their 
own party, even in the summer of 1845. 

Sir R. Peel’s adoption of a more liberal policy than had been 
anticipated of him, appears to have arisen mainly from his 
consciousness, when in government, of the necessity of adapting 
his measures to public opinion, and of not falling short of a 
standard which had been practically established by his prede- 
cessors^ Having assumed the leadership of the reformed parlia- 
ment, and being placed in a position where he could closely 
watch the course of public events, and the effects of new legis- 
lation^ he felt the convenience and also discovered the safety 
and .practical good working of a liberal system of administration. 
Enlightened by experience, he discarded many traditional opin- 
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ions which he. had hitherto retained from habit, and without 
sufficient examination.* * * § 

In this state of mind he received, during the autumn of 1845, 
the first accounts of the failure of the potato crop, which began 
that to show itself to a considerable extent over the whole 
United Kingdom, but which was, for obvious reasons, most 
formidable in Ireland. Influenced by the example of Belgium 
and other foreign countries which had already opened their ports 
to foreign grain, he came without delay to the conclusion that 
the utmost facilities ought to be given for the importation of 
corn. Accordingly, on tlic first of November he proposed to 
the cabinet that e the duties on the import of foreign grain 
‘ should be suspended for a limited period, either by order in 
6 council or by legislative enactment ; parliament, in cither case, 

* being summoned without delay.’ t He considered this propo- 
sition as involving the necessity of a reconsideration of the laws 
imposing restrictions on the import of foreign grain, and thought 
that ‘ any new laws to be enacted should contain within them- 
‘ selves the principle of gradual reduction and final repeal.’ To 
this proposition the cabinet did not accede ; only three} of Sir R. 
Peel’s colleagues supported him in this prompt and decisive 
though judicious policy. Nothing, therefore, was said or done 
publicly. Near the end of the month appeared Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s letter to the electors of London, in which he complained 
of the inaction of the government at so critical a moment §, 
expressed his opinion that the time for a compromise was past, 
and declared himself in f&vour of the total though not necessarily 
immediate abolition of the corn duties. 6 The imposition (he 
c said) of any duty at present, irithont a provision for its extinc - 

* tion within a short period; would but prolong a contest already 
‘ sufficiently fruitful of animosity and discontent. The struggle 
‘ to make bread scarce and dear, when it is clear that part, at 


* In his speech on the 22d of January, 1846, Sir R. Peel says, in 
reference to his change oft opinion on the Corn Laws : — ‘ Now, sir, 
let me again repeat, that I claim no credit whatever for having dr&wn 
my conclusions from abstract reasoning — my conviction has been 
brought about by observation and experience.’ — 83 Hans, p- 77. 

f. Sir R. Peel’s Letter to the Queen, of 8 Dec. 1845. 83 Hans, 
p. 1005. .See also his statement, ib. p. 86. 

} Two out of the three persons alluded to are understood to have 
been Sir James Graham and Lord Aberdeen. ' t * 

§ Lord J. Russell afterwards stated his opinion in parliament, that 
ministers, by proroguing parliament at this crisis, * were not doing 
their duty to their sovereign and the country.’ — 22d Jan. 83 
Hans, 97. 
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‘ least, of the additional price goes to increase rcnt, v is a struggle 
c deeply injurious to an aristocracy which (this quarrel once 
c removed) is strong in property, strong in the construction of 
‘ our legislature, strong in opinion, strong in ancient associations 
‘ and the memory of immortal services.’* 

The cabinet reassembled on the 26th of November, and agreed 
to the issue of an extraordinary commission for the relief of dis- 
tress in Ireland. Shortly afterwards <Sir R. Peel renewed his 
proposition to the cabinet, with the exception of the order in 
council. The events which had occurred since the beginning of 
the month had modified the views of the former majority, and 
on this occasion Lord Stanley stood alone in his opposition. 
Lord Stanley had been willing, from the first meeting of the 
cabinet, to consent to a temporary suspension of the com duties, 
but he refused to consent to their prospective abolition. After 
taking a short time for consideration, he decided to tender his 
resignation ; and in this step he was supported by one of his 
colleagues, whom he did not feel at liberty to name, but who 
subsequently joined Sir R. Peel.f Upon this Sir R. Peel’s 
government was broken up, and his resignation was accepted by 
the Queen on the 6th of December. As Lord Stanley was not 
prepared to undertake the formation of a government, the Queen, 
.of her own choice, then sent for Lord John Russell. 

Such is a brief though accurate narrative of the proceedings 
of Sir R. Peel in pursuance of a resolution, which has perhaps 
given rise to more discussion and more angry comment, both in 
and out of parliament, than any other adt of a public man in this 
country, and which has been attended with consequences the 
importance of which lias not yet been fully developed. Wc, of 
course, derive unmixeri satisfaction from the conversion of Sir 
R. Peel on the subject of the Corn Law, and only regret that 
it did not take place at an earlier period. Against the body of 
his own party, however, he appears, by this change, to have 
committed an^inexpiable sin ; particularly by his mode of effect- 
ing the transition. We observe, from a late number of the 
Quarterly Review, that the quarrel between Sir R. Peel and 
lps late followers, has now, to a great extent, become a question 
©f provides ; he ought not, it is said, to have altered his course 
on so important a matter, without previously infonning and 

* Thii letter is reprinted in Hansard) ib. p. 110. 

t See Lord Stanley’s speech, 25th May, 1846; 86 Hans. p. 1139; 
Lord Haddington’s speech, 26th May, ib. p. 1267 ; Sir It. Peel’s, 
22d Jan n 1846; 83 Huns. p. 88. It is understood that the Duke of' 
Buccleugh was the member of Sir R. Peel’s cabinet referred to by 
Lord Stanley. 
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consulting his party. This is too nice a question of party 
morality for us to attempt any solution of it ; but we may be 
permitted to make a few remarks on the position in which he 
stood in the memorable month of November 1845. 

It was almost universally admitted that it was incumbent on 
the government at that time to relax the restrictions on the 
importation of com. Although it has been attempted of late 
to deny that there was any scarcity of food, or any ground for 
expecting it in the last months of 1845, nobody at the time had 
any doubt on the matter. Lord John Bussell’s letter, dated the 
22d of November, is decisive evidence of the prevalent belief 
on this point, if any evidence is required. * Lord Stanley was 
willing to consent to a temporary suspension of the duties, and 
a similar opinion was afterwards expressed in parliament by 
most of the protectionist party, t 

The practical question at issue between Sir B. Peel and Lord 
Stanley, when the latter, at the end of November, stood alone 
in his opposition, and broke up the government, was whether 
the Com Laws should be suspended temporarily, upon an under- 
standing that the duties shoidd revive after the suspension ; or 
should be suspended temporarily, with a view to their ultimate 
though gradual repeal. The question is thus stated by Sir B. 
Peel, in his speech of May 15 th. 

* It was quite impossible for me, consistently with my own convic- 
tions, after a suspension of import duties, to propose the re- establish- 
ment of the existing law with any security for its continuance. 
Well, then, the question which naturally arose was this — shall we 

* Compare also flic following excellent remarks in Lord J. Rus- 
sell’s speech of 22d of January, 1846: — ‘I see, with no inconsider- 
able surprise, that at meetings of the agricultural interest, it is alleged 
that the danger in which we are placed has been exaggerated ; that 
scarcity does not exist ; that the prospect of famine has been exag- 
gerated ; and therefore wc ought to leave the protection-laws, as far 
as food is (concerned, as they at present stand. But do these gentle- 
men never carry their thoughts forward ? Do they nearer consider 
that if it hfcs pleased Providence to visit us with a calamity lighter * 
than was at one time dreaded, there may come a time when scarcity 
may be undoubted — when it may come home to the eyes , and under- 
standings , and feelings of all men — and when the prospect of famine 
may be too near and too real not to appal the stoutest hearts among 
us f Do these gentlemen wish to wait for such a time as that ? Do 
they wish to wait until no power of choice is left them — till they 
have no discretion — and till nothing remains but a capitulation to 
the multiittde 9 who will imperiously demand the repeal of those laws 
which limit the supply of food ? ' — 83 Hans, p 108. 

t See Sir R. Peel's speech, 16tli Feb. (83 Hans. p. 1015.); May 
15th. (86 Hans. p. 690.) ; Sir J. Graham, 10th Feb. (83 lions, p. 717.) 
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propose some diminished protection to agriculture; or, in the state of 
public feeling which will exist after the suspension of restriction, 
shall we propose a permanent and ultimate settlement of the 
question ? * 

Afterwards he adds : 

* I think you* could have continued this law, notwithstanding these 
increased difficulties, for a short time longer ; but I believe that the 
interval of its maintenance would have been but short, and that there 
would have been, during the period of its continuance, a desperate 
conflict between different classes of society ; that your arguments in 
favour of it would have been weak ; that you might have had no 
alternative at an early period, had the cycle of unfavourable harvests 
returned — and who can give an assurance that they would not ? — 
tlidt you might at an early period have had no alternative but to con- 
cede ail alteration of this law under circumstances infinitely less 
favourable than the present to a final settlement of the question. . . 

. . It was the foresight of these consequences — it was the belief that 
you were about to enter into 'a bitter and, ultimately, an unsuccessful 
struggle, that has induced me to think that for the benefit of all 
classes — for the benefit of the agricultural class itself — it was de- 
sirable to come to a permanent and equitable settlement of this 
question.’ * 

The same line of argument had been pursued by Sir R. Peel 
in his speech of the 16 th February. 

1 After the suspension of the existing law, and the admission of 
foreign importation for a period of several months, how do you pro- 
pose to deal with the existing Corn Laws ? That is the question 
which a minister was bound to consider who advised the suspension 
of the Corn Laws. Now, my conviction is so strong, that it would 
bo utterly impossible, after establishing perfect freedom of trade in 
corn for a period of seven or eight months, to give a guarantee that 
the existing Corn Law should come into operation at the end of that 
period, that I could not encourage the delusive hope of such a result. 
I know it may be said, that after a temporary suspension of the law, 
the law itself would revive by its own operation — that there would 
be no necessity for any special enactment to restore its vigour. But 
I think it is an utter misapprehension of the state of public opinion 
do suppose it possible, that after this country, for eight months, should 
Lave tasted of freedom in the trade of corn, you could revive, either 
by tlie tacit operation of the faw itself, or by new and special enact- 
ment, the existing Corn Law. Surely the fact of suspension would 
be a condemnation of the law. It would demonstrate that the law, 
which professed, by the total reduction of duty on corn when it 
reached a certain price to provide security against scarcity, had failed 
in one of its essential parts.’ f 

* 86 Hans. p. 691 — 4. 1 

| 83 Hans. p. 1018. See Sir R. Feel’s re-statement of the same 
argument, Address , p. 26. 
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Sir James Graham likewise laid his objection to a mere sus- 
pension on similar grounds : 

* I hav e told you that I think the present an unsatisfactoiy law ; 
and according to my present experience, I could not, after its suspen- 
sion, have supported its reimposition. I have always stated that my. 
objection to a fixed duty as a permanent fiscal measure is insuperable; 
because I think that if tlie duty should be high, it would be impos- 
sible, when .prices rose, to exact it; and whenever prices fell, if the 
duty should be low, it would fail for the purposes of protection, and 1 
the agricultural interest would then incur all the obloquy of main- 
taining protection without ' deriving any advantages from it. We 
might have proposed some small remnant of the sliding-scale, with a 
reduction of protection, which it would have been unworthy of the 
agricultural interest to accept, and still more unworthy of the govern- 
ment to offer. Under these circumstances, the early abolition of the 
Corn Law, as it appeared to me, would be inevitable on its suspen- 
sion.* * 

• 

According to the view taken by Sir R. Peel, the necessity 
for a suspension of the Corn Law was created by the emergency; 
but out of this suspension, in the actual circumstances of the 
country, there arose a subsequent necessity for its prospective 
abolition. Against the solid arguments derived from public 
policy thus stated in the House of Commons, Lord Stanley 
has no stronger justification for his own course than the follow- 
ing appeal to feeling. After stating his doubts whether the 
relaxation of the corn duties would relieve the scarcity in 
Ireland, he proceeds thus : 

* At the same time, so strongly and forcibly did I feel the import- 
ance of unanimity in the cabinet — so strongly was I convinced of the 
injury done by the breaking up of any government, that although 
entertaining serious doubts whether a suspension of the Corn Laws 
and the opening of the ports would be of avail, or might even be 
injurious, I intimated my entire readiness to yield my own opinion , 
and consent to a suspension of the Com Law , provided a suspension 
was proposed. But when I was told . '. . that that temporary ex- 
igency, that passing emergency of apprehended scarcity' in Ireland, 
was not to lead to a remedy commensurate in duration with tlie ex-* 
pected evil ; but to bp made the groundwork of suspending, for the 
purpose of not re-enacting, the Corn Law, I/cfcthat I could not take 
that course consistently with my own feeling as an honourable man; 
and that, with such ulterior views, to propose to parliament to sanc- 
tion the opening of the ports would be to lead those who were dis- 
posed to support us into a snare and a delusion.* t 


* Speech, 10th Feb. • 83 Hans. p. 718. 
t Speech, May 25th. 86 IIon9. p. 1138. 
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Let us now consider, setting aside all' appeals to consistency 
and party ties, what were then the main practical difficulties in 
the way of a mere suspension of the com duties, to be followed 
by their revival in a substantive form ; and what would have 
been the probable result of this policy. 

In the first place, it is to be borne in mind (as Sir It. Fed 
states in his Addresifto his Constituents, p. 26.), that ‘ no prudent 
‘ minister deciding on that course at that time, could safely 
‘ exdude from his consideration the probability that the same 
c disorder which had affected the potato-crop of 1845, might 
* offset that of >1846.’ A disease, identical with that in Europe, 
had attacked the potatoes in North America in three successive 
years, beginning with -1843 ; and this fact could not fail to 
make an impression on the government. Again, the temporary 
suspension of a sliding-scale was tantamount to an admission of 
its practical failure. The argument against n fixed duty mainly 
relied upon, was the impossibility of collecting it during a period 
of high prices; whereas, a sliding-scale, it was said, . adapted 
itself to all circumstances. Besides, what could be the use of 
relying on temporary suspensions of the duty at seasons of 
scarcity, when the suddenness of the change did not allow 
foreign nations to be prepared for our demand? The application 
of the principles of free trade to nearly all other articles of 
import, and particularly to cattle and meat, liad likewise left 
the com protection almost isolated, and from its isolation, weak, 
exposed to attack, and hard to defend. In addition to all this, 
there was the untiring, intelligent, and well-supported opposi- 
tion of the Anti-com-law League; there 'was Lord John 
Bussell’s recent declaration, that the time for a compromise on 
the Corn-law question was gone by; there was the prospect 
of a violent popular excitement in the large towns, as soon as 
it was known that the suspension would lead to no permanent 
change, and redoubled appeals to the people against selfish land- 
lords who wished to make bread dear, in order to increase their 
rents. If Sir 11. Peel hod, in the winter of 1845-6, proposed 
a mere temporary suspension of the Corn Laws, refusing to 
hold out any prospect of a final settlement, he would have had 
to open a most odious and unpromising campaign for the agri- 
cultural interest, with the certainty of ultimate defeat, pre- 
ceded by violent popular contests, and bitter exasperation of 
parties and classes. Even with unshaken convictions in the 
advantage and justice of the Com Law, this would have been 
m< ftesy or pleasing task ; as Lord Stanley doubtless thought, 
when he refused to undertake the formation of a Protectionist 
Cabinet at this crisis. How impossible then was it to begin 
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this struggle, with convictions altogether undermined by fresh 
and decisive experience, as Sir R. Reel states hiB own to have 
been. The facts and considerations which produced' this im- 
pression on his mind, arc- thus referred to by Sir R. Peel in his 
speech of the 22d of January, 1840. 

c My opinions have been modified by the experience of the last 
three years. I have had the means and opportunity of comparing 
the results of periods of abundance and low prices with periods of 
scarcity and high prices. I have carefully watched the effects of the 
one system and of the other ; first, of the policy we have been steadily 
pursuing for some years, viz. the removal of protection from domestic 
industry ; and next, of the policy which' the friends of protection 
recommend. I have also had an opportunity of marking from day 
to day the effect upon great social interests of freedom of trade hnd 
comparative abundance. I have not failed to' note the results of pre- 
ceding years, and to contrast them with the results of the last three 
years ; and I am led to the conclusion tliat the main grounds of public 
policy on which protection has been defended are not tenable ; at 
least I cannot maintain (hem.’* 

Tliese reasons arc more completely stated in Sir R. Peel’s 
recent Address to his Constituents. 

‘ It was from the combined influence of these various considera- 
tions — from diminished confidence in the necessity or advantage of 
protection — from the increasing difficulty of resisting the application 
to articles of food of those principles which had been gradually ap- 
plied to so many other articles — from the result of the experiment 
made with regard to cattle and meat in 1842 — from the evidences 
of rapidly increasing consumption — from the aggravation of every 
other difficulty in the maintenance of the Com Laws, by the fact of 
their suspension on the first real pressure — it was from the combined 
influence of such considerations, that I came to the conclusion that 
the attempt to maintain these laws inviolate after their suspension 
would be. impolitic, that the struggle for their maintenance would 
assume a new character, and that no advantage to be gained by 
success could counterbalance the consequences of failure, or even the 
evils attending protracted conflict .... Between the maintenance 
of the*Corn Laws inviolate, and a measure involving their ultimate, 
repeal, I saw no middle course satisfactory or advantageous to any 
interest ; I saw still less of satisfaction or advantage in indecision and 
irrational delay ; I could not admit the incompetency of the present 
parliament to deal with this os with every other question of public 
concern. There appeared to me, upon the whole, much less of public 
evil in the resolution finally to adjust the question of the Cora Laws 
than in any other that could be then adopted ; and that being my 
ddibcirate conviction, I felt it to be my duty to, make the painful 


* 83 Hans. p. 7l. 
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sacrifices which the acting upon that conviction must inevitably 
entail.’ (P. 31, 32.) 

On reviewing, with the assistance of subsequent events, the' 
proceedings of Sir R. Peel at this crisis, we are satisfied that 
his policy was wisely chosen,* and that no other course was open 
to him, consistently with the public interests, except indeed a 
resignation immediately after the rejection of his first proposition 
to the cabinet. His view of the impracticability of a temporary 
suspension, accompanied with an intention to restore the pro* 
tective duties on corn, has been completely confirmed by ex* 
perience. We now know that if the com duties had been 
suspended in November 1845, until September 1846, the sus- 
pension must have been renewed until September 1847, and 
that the suspension * until September 1847, must have been 
again renewed until March 1848. If the temporary scale com- 
mencing at 10s. was abandoned almost as soon as it saw the 
light, even by the protectionists themselves, what would have 
been the fate of the tnore effectual barrier to importation 
created by the previous sliding-scale ? With a suspension thus 
renewed, and with the opportunities thus given for the working 
of an effective agitation — the arguments of the free-traders 
being enforced by the constant presence of Irish famine and 
by prices of wheat above 80 s. — the defeat of protection and the 
triumph of free trade were absolutely certain, whatever might 
have been the moves of the ministerial game. The anti-corn 
law leaguers must indeed have been sorry engineers, if, with 
this solid fulcrum for their lever, they could not give the finish- 
ing shake to the undermined and tottering edifice of protection. « 
And if, with such 'an event in view, Sir R. Peel had pledged 
himself to restore the Corn Laws after a temporary suspension, 
and had found himself utterly incapable of redeeming his pledge, 
but had convulsed the country by the fruitless attempt to main- 
tain an odious and unjust privilege, he would, indeed, have been 
obnoxious to the charge of leading his supporters into < a snare 
‘ and a dehision.’* 

When Lord J. Bussell was suddenly called on to form a 
cabinet in December, 1845, he received a distinct assurance of 
Sir R. Peel’s intention to support him in carrying through 
parliament the repeal of the Corn Law. Nor can there be any 

* Lord J. Iiussell closes his letter to the Queen, of the 20th of 
Detember, 1845, with the following passage: — ‘The country re- 
quires* above all things, on early and peaceable settlement of a ques- 
tion which, if not so settled, may, in an adverse state of affairs* cause 
a fearful convulsion.’ 
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doubt that Sir E. Peel wished that the Corn-law question should 
be settled by those who, for some years past, had been the de- 
clared opponents of the existing system. Nevertheless, the 
circumstances under which Lord John Iiussell was called on' to 
undertake this settlement were not very encouraging. In the 
first place, he had not a majority in either house of parliament; 
and it was doubtful how many of Sir B. Peel’s supporters would 
follow him, as a member of opposition, in voting for the repeal 
of the Com Laws. Lord J. Bussell’s friends were, moreover, 
summoned unexpectedly to London from different parts of the 
country ; there was little time for consultation and the removal 
of difficulties, nor were there the eagerness and warmth inse- 
parable from the party struggle which usually precedes a change 
of government. The result was, that, owing to some personal 
objections wholly unconnected 'with the Corn-law question. 
Lord J. Bussell failed in forming a government, and that Sir 
B. Peel and his colleagues, except Lord Stanley, resumed their 
former places. Whatever charge may be made against the leaders 
of the Whig party for their conduct at this crisis, it is certain 
that they cannot be accused of any rapacious desire of office. It 
is, in our opinion, to be regretted that Lord X Bussell did not 
accomplish the work which he had undertaken. He would have 
4 formed his ministry on the basis of a complete free trade in 
4 com, to be established at once, without gradation or dplay.’* 
However, the settlement by Lord J. Bussell, though equally 
certain with that accomplished by Sir B. Peel, would probably 
have been less pacific, and perhaps might have required a dis- 
solution of parliament and the second year of scarcity to bring 
it to pass. 

As far as the influence on public opinion is concerned, the 
chief merit of'the victory over the Corn Law is due to the Anti- 
corn-law League. The leaders of this body carried the ques- 
tion in the country. But its repeal was carried through parlia- 
ment by Sir B. Petel. If this had been done by Lord J. Bussell, 
undoubtedly he would have possessed a stronger titk to popular, 
gratitude’ than ‘at prepent; and he would 4iave added another 
wreath' to the laurels which he* had prcviouSy gained by the 
achieven&nt of great popular triumphs. On the other hand, 
the Liberal party {as vfe shall proceed to show) has, through' 
the events of 1845-6, gained an advantage, which, if property 
improved* must, for some time to come, ensure its preponderance 
in the state. * * ( s. 

Aft the moife unreasoning and selfish ^portion of the Con- 
servative" party — those who really believed .that their rents 


* Letter to the Qaeen, 83 Hans, p.* 107. 
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depended on the diding-sekle, und who voted in order to keep 
- up their rente— Mttmjw ijieparated themselves from Sir B. Peel, 
but heajred ^afy specks of Taacmpun vituperation upon his 
head; it ^ta/ftBp6tsible fat a tnah of honourable feelings to* 
reriiain nHntltpf .;tuitter' such circumstances, even if by some 
conodfiricaji heVc- ildi havfe purchased their future allegiance. It 
was, theridbre, evident that Sir* R. Peel’s restored ministry 
wodi i^to&g survive the repeal of the Corn Law. * The Irish 
Bi^tnrhances Act was . the occasion, rather than the cause, of 
. That obstacle might, indeed, if he had wished 

itj^mVe been easily removed: .No necessity existed for pressing 
’ fdfaraxd the bill. But we feel satisfied ‘that under no enreum- 
•, stances would thrf ministry of Sir R. Peel have survived more 
fhaha'very short time the -passing of the Corn-law repeal, which 
he had undertaken, though without a majority, to' cany. The 
breach between him and the main section of his followers was 
complete. They would not be led by him ; he did not wish to 
lerid them. Neither of the two parties to the quarrel was willing 
to be reconciled. He could not apologise for a deliberate act ; 
and they were too angry to accept any apology, or even to wish 
far one.* 

. * The result has been the lasting separation of all the leading 
and more' intelligent portion of - the Conservative party from the 
-Majority. The seceders hold an intermediate station, but visibly 
: inclining towards Liberal opinions. - They are unpledged, and 
free to act according to their individual viows on all political 
Questions : bntrpcent events have clearly shown that they have a 
■j^iich stronger affinity with the Liberal than with the Protectionist 

* twrty. Many occurrences, both during tliclaSt session end- the 
' itfe elections, have proved that the repulsion between- Proteo- 

* titfni&ts and free trade Conservatives is sufficiently strong to 
drive the latter towards the opposite scale of the balance. 

The members of the Anti-corn-laW League probably, little 
thought k what important political consCcfncncas Wtmid flow from 
jffietr tictorj. They not only contributed greatly to the repeal 
of the CpthLaw, but they have produced a permanent schism 
’ in the- Conservative party, which has paralysed it for .ell active 
purpose^. - 

Plus ilia vobis acie, quam'Vrecfitis, attain est 
Arsaeidse : helium victi* civile dedistis. <.-> 

u 

* Whqi^er may be the evils of an organised system of*popular 
agination, like that of the Anti-corn-law League^ such a body is 
naturally ’ called in to* 1 existence by the obstinate adherence of 
politicians to unjust and impolitic laws; and its* effects are 
less detrimental than the abuse which is attacked - The worst 
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otinseqnenoe of such a .body is, that it may create a vested inter- ' 
cat in agitation, and prolong the existence of the combination 
beyond the occasion which gave it birth. Lord Stanley* even 
so late as the 25th of May,. 1848, predicted, in the HoiiSe of 
Lords, that this confederacy would not dissolve itself, although 
the Corn Law'was repealed. * When,, tny lords, (he, said). was qa 

* organised agitation pat down by concession^ extorted .from bl , 

* opponents ? Depend apon it, that when' this body shall havp 

* once tasted the cap of political power, the draught will bis too 

* sweet to induce them to relinquish it.- I SgrM-with my noble 

* friend' that this is only one of the measures -whi^h, one aTter 

* another, will be the object of the Anti-^JOtn-law League.’ * 

Notwithstanding tins confident' prediction^, we know that the 
Anti-com-law League has been dissolved, both nominally, sad 
really, since the settlement of the Com^aw question ; anq that 
the leaders of that powerful body had, like Washington, the 
virtue, as well as good sense, to abdicate at the moment of their 
greatest power. In tins respect they have exhibited a striking 
contrast with the Catholic association of Ireland, winch, having, 
under t£e leadership of Mr. O’Conndl, done much to procure 
the repeal of the Catholic disabilities, did not, when this legiti- 
mate object, had been attained, surrender its power, but waf 
revived, under the same leader, for the mischievous and imfiirac- 
tioajjle purpose of detaching Ireland from England, and destroy- 
ing the integrity of the empire. . V- , , ,• 

Tbs Bcfaieiqatio portion of the Conservative party ~lhose' who 
have deflected from the orthodox Tory frith, and incline. to the 
Liberal heresy- — must, by degree^ be incorporated . into the 
Liberal party. The remaining section of the Conservatives, led, 
indeed, but scarcely recognising its lcadeirg; held together by a 
_ mere antipathy, having no common principle of action; Protec- 
’ tionists in name, but repudiating protection as a .practical object 
—must gradually become a mere element ofresiatanoe, a mere 
drag or impediment to useful measures, Without any .of the 
animating genius or practical sagacity which inspirits,, a political 
party;, and. guides it, to victory. All experience Ihgifts that in 

K litics, 'as in war, numbers alone, without able leaders,* avail 
it little. A few men, wise in counsel, may influence; a whole 
people : but; Vis powiill expers mole ruitjud. ** , - 

The 'paphunent which was dissolvld in July last. had* reached 
- a matyto age, and the Queen’s proclafliation aid not long antici- 
pate its Natural terofinafion, Its ^diftolteflon was not the result 
of any political ex^oneyfind thd elections''Hoolt'- platjc under 
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circumstances favourable to a deliberate expression of public 
opinion. The members elected to serve in the Commons house 
of parliament may bo taken as fair exponents of the ordinary 
state of political opinion and party now existing throughout the 
country. 

[Reckoning the avowed supporters of the present government, 
together with the miscellaneous body professing liberal opinions, 
and adding to these the Pcclitc secession, there is a decided 
majority favourable to a liberal system of government in the 
new House of Commons. 

When we speak of a liberal system of government — a phrase, 
we confess, which is not very precise — we mean such a system 
of government as is indicated by the opinions of the old Whig 
party of England, improved and enlarged by modern speculation, 
particularly in questions of public economy and jurisprudence. 
The old Tory party had certain landmarks too sacred to be dis- 
turbed — certain questions which it was not permitted to reason 
about. If any new measure was proposed, which threatened to 
infringe this holy precinct, all discussion was stopped jm limine 
by an appeal to some ancient maxim or authoritative dictum, 
which it was an act of political impiety to dispute. At present 
if any established institution or law is impugned, if any change 
is proposed, the proposition may be expected to receive a fair 
consideration from a liberal government ; and although . the 
members of a liberal parry may differ on its merits, or condemn 
it altogether, yet they will not shut the door against discussion. 
Such was Kant’s notion of an enlightened state of society ; lie 
held enlightenment not to consist necessarily in correct know- 
ledge or sound belief, but to be characterised by a readiness to 
submit all opinions ta the test of reason. Nobody but a zealot 
supixises that a liberal party will always be in the right. Its 
characteristic is, not to be infallible in its opinions, but to admit 
a rational standard of judgment in questions of practical govern- 
ment and legislation. There is, unfortunately, no infallible 
standard of rectitude in pbliticnl, more than in theological, mat- 
ters. Neither the wisest statesmen, nor the most carefully 
selected popular bodies, are exempt from liability to error. 
But all progressive amelioration is impossible, if existing insti- 
tutions arc to be ' considered as possessing some attribute of 
mysterious sanctity, which is to protect them from profane 
criticism ; or if they are to be defended on any other grounds 
than their tendency to promote the general welfare. 

The new parliament, as we have already remarked, has been 
elected during a political calm, and therefore, under circum- 
stances favourable to dispassionate deliberation upon the great 
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and complicated interests of the country. It is not likely that 
its early discussions will assume the character of a struggle be- 
tween adverse parties, contending for power. The old Tory party 
— the party of resistance — the party who considered the law as 
the perfection of human reason, who thought that every opiqion 
of Sir W. Blackstonc was almost equal in authority to Holy 
Writ, who were satisfied with no wisdom but that of their an- 
cestors, and no times but the good old times — this, party is now 
reduced to a state of comparative impotence for purposes of action 
and government. The attempts to breathe a soul into this oncc- 
formidable Colossus — to dress up its political system with a little 
spurious philosophy, erroneous statistics, and perverted history, 
however ingenious and persevering, can, in these days of com- 
parative intelligence, obtain but partial and limited success. On 
the other hand, the Liberal party in parliament, though com- 
posed of varied and, to a certain extent, discordant elements, 
agrees in this, that its views are generally moderate and practical, 
and that it aims at no objects which, by any license of language, 
csui be called revolutionary : it neither meditates any attacks on 
the vested rights of property, nor docs it seek after extensive 
organic changes of the constitution. Even the Irish repealers, 
who profess a wish to make Ireland a substantially independent 
state, seem scarcely prepared to press the question of repeal, or 
even to combine for the serious pursuit of this end. Already 
the repeal forces are divided into two sections, having rival 
leaders, and separate places of meeting ; and it can hardly be 
expected that the parliamentary representatives of this interest 
will be very cordially united. 

Considered as a mere party combination, as resting merely on 
the ancient Whig connexion and the support of a few prominent 
and historical families, the present government stands on too 
narrow a basis to be able to survive the first parliamentary storm. 
But if wc consider its position in the country, and the principles 
which it represents, and if wc estimate the comparative value of 
the forces now opposed to it,*th6 elements of its strength iVill be 
seen to be numerous and important. The government of this 
country — never an easy task — has ’of late years become a 
work of immeasurable difficulty ; but if this arduous problem 
should be happily solved by Lord J. Bussell, he has it in his 
power to lay the foundation of a firm and durable administra- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said by theoretical writers 
and believed by authors of written constitutions, on the separa- 
tion of the legislative and executive departments in a free state, 
the executive government is, in this country, thp main organ of 
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legislative proposals in parliament, and has acquiredthis cha- 
racter, to an increasing degree, of late years. We think tip? 
tendency is, on the whole, bcnefibial. In die present multitude 
of legislative measures, it would be desirable that bills should, as 
far as possible, be in the hands of a responsible department 'of, 
the government, and not carried through by private members, 
even if private members were, in the press of business, always 
able to succeed in the attempt. Practically, It is not .possible to 
separate the functions of legislation and administration; and 
those who have the supreme control of the daily administration, 
and are thereby best informed of the actual state of the country 
and the working of its laws, are the fittest persons for arranging 
and proposing new legislative measures. The vast amount of 
current business which fulls upon the members of the executive 
government, and their necessary absorption in the numerous details 
of patronage and official corresjxmdence, liave however suggested 
to the Economist (a journal which has acquired a deserved autho- 
rity on subjects of political economy) to propose a plan for trans- 
ferring the preparation of laws to a legislative commission, leaving 
the Queen’s ministers solely occupied with the work of adminis- 
tration. We consider this plan, in itself^ inadmissible, for reasons 
which, if it were necessary, we could state in a short compass ; 
but we fully agree in the importance of arming the executive 
government with ample means for the careful preparation and 
mature consideration of legislative measures, before their intro- 
duction into parliament. This is a subject which deserves more 
than a mere cursory allusion, and wc will therefore now only 
remark that the practical skill for which tliis country is renowned 
has not hitherto shown itself in the form or order of its legisla- 
tion, the state of which has now become not only a great diffi- 
culty in the ordinary administration of the law, but a serious 
impediment to its amendment and reform. An improved or- 
ganisation for preparing bills for parliament, and for regulating 
the introduction of alterations during their progress through 
both Houses, is howqvcr quite compatible with the supremacy of 
the queen’s ministers over all the legislative propositions of the 
government, as well as with the entire freedom of parliamentary 
discussion. 

Being thus practically possessed of the initiative in matters of 
legislation, the executive government ought to adopt a steady 
independent course,, and guide tlic judgment of parliament and 
the country in the difficult career of legislative progress. It 
ougljt not to wait on opinion, to take up suggestions casually 
thrown out, or to look into the confused mass of daily discussion 
for instruction gs to its measures. The steersman of the state 
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Vimsd .ought to be wdl furnished with maps and charts and to 
watch the compass, the winds and the tides, with vigilant care ; 
but in guiding the helm of the state he should rely mainly, on 
the resources of his own judgment. • 

• " Popular opinion, may be taken as a tolerably certain, if not 
unerring, index of the existence of evils in the body politic. 'If 
prices ate excessive ; if food is scarce ; if taxes are too high or 
unfairly imposed ; if justice is sold or denied ; if life or property 
is unprotected, die suffering people arc sure to cry out. But 
popular opinion is not to be trusted for the remedy. Most of 
the political nostrums for existing evils which at any time pass 
current, have little to recomfnend them beyond the confidence 
with which they arc proclaimed by their authors. In this 
respect the people arc like an individual patient, whose sensar 
lions inform him with sufficient clcamcsl that his bodily functions 
are deranged, but who is unable to prescribe for his own malady. 
All history teems with examples of this .distinction. In every 
country the people has made just complaints of its laws, and the 
measures of its government : in every country the people lias 
been eager to obtain legislative remedies which were either 
inapplicable to the social disease, or tended to aggravate its 
virulence. If wc arc not mistaken, the recent history of Ireland 
will alone supply to the mind of most readers a sufficient stock 
of illustrations of our meaning. The wise statesman will there- 
fore carefully note the manifestations of public opinion with 
respect to all actual evils. In the social economy, that is an 
evil which is felt as such. The measure of popular endurance 
varies witli time and opinion. What at one time is thought an 
inevitable evil, a part of the ills which flesh is heir to, becomes 
at another a grievance removable by the government. To all 
expressions *>f popular discontent the chiefs of the state ought 
to lend an attentive car. But with respect to the remedies for 
the evils complained of, they must rely on their own judgment 
for selecting, out of the numerous plans proposed for their con- 
sideration, that which is most suitable to the circumstances of the 
case. A statesman who borrows his measures and policy from 
casual advisers, will, after a time, find himself in pretty mufch the 
Bame position as a physician who should advise with his patients 
as to the mode of their treatment. Moreover, the people are far 
more willing to be led with respect to the choice of remedies, 
than with respect to the fact of a remedy being needed. Provided 
that their grievance is admitted to be well founded, they arc 
generally willing to afford a considerable latitude to practical 
statesmen in the .choice of the measure by which it is to bd 
redressed. 
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From the foregoing considerations we draw the conclusion 
that, in the existing state of our parliamentary constitution, it 
is incumbent on every government to take a decided lead witli 
respect to their policy, to adhere to an avowed and intelligible 
set of principles, and not to shape their course according to the 
shifting current of popular opinion, which can never guide them 
safely. To attempt to form a manual of ministerial politics by 
taking a leaf out of every man’s book, must end not only in 
producing a heterogeneous aggregate of principles of action 
which would successively disappoint and alienate every party in 
the state, but also in creating a just impression of weakness and 
instability. 

Such being the position of the present government with 
respect to the country, and sucl. the expectations reasonably 
entertained of its future conduct in the new parliament, it may 
be convenient tor the reader to be reminded of the “questions 
which may be presumed to await its labours, and wc will there- 
fore pass briefly in review the principal subjects to which the 
attention of the legislature is likely to be directed during the 
remaining and more important part of the session. 

Wc may remark, in the first place, that the desire for organic 
changes in the constitution is not strong or general. No jealousy 
exists of the limited and regulated influence of the crown, exer- 
cised as it is by a deservedly popular sovereign, well understand- 
ing the spirit of constitutional royalty. The foundations of our 
parliamentary constitution are deeply cast in the confidence and 
affections of the people. The Reform Act has, for the present at 
least, been a final measure. It has satisfied the large towns, and 
has produced a House of Commons which moves in accordance 
with public opinion, and reflects its varying hue£ with stafficient 
fidelity. For the repeal of the rate-paying clauses ofrthe Reform 
Act, there is a desire among certain classes of the population. 
Of household suffrage and annual or triennial parliaments much 
has rioft been heard of late. Short periods of parliament would 
tend to produce a more frequent change of members, which 
would lower the standard of efficiency and diminish the value 
of tlife services obtained. In the county constituencies, the 
working of the Chandos clause creates a constant friction be- 
tween landlord and tenant, and in cases where coercion is prac- 
tised, creates^ desire for the protection of the ballot. 

With respect to our foreign relations , we may begin by 
adverting to the generally pacific tendency which is now ob- 
servable in the relations of civilised states. This tendency, 
which has been visibly on the increase since the peace of 1815, 
is owing to the concurrence of several causes, among which the 
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facilities afforded for intercourse by steam navigation and rail- 
ways, and tlic improvement of roads, hold a prominent place. 
The removal of restrictions from commerce, so far as it has pro- 
ceeded, contributes likewise to the same end. The increased 
activity and power of the newspaper press has also, by creating 
a sort of European opinion, brought nations and governments 
into closer contact with one another. Governments too are 
grown more formidable, and understand better how to wield the 
national strength at their disposal. No nation now will lightly 
provoke a general war, or can venture to reckoh on coming out 
of the contest without some serious wound. ‘The wars of the 
French Revolution and Empire have at least taught nations 
how hard blows arc to be struck. War is no longer a question 
of, the loss or gain of a border fortress: national honour, and 
even national existence, arc at stake. Besides, the calamitous 
conflicts which ended in 1815 have certainly diffused throughout 
Europe (notwithstanding the large standing armies of the Con- 
tinent) a strong conviction of the folly and hazard of wars be- 
tween civilised nations : of the certain loss and the very doubtful 
gain. The chronic warfare which is waged with barbarous 
nations, as our own in India and at the Cape, that of the French 
in Algeria, and that of the Russians in the Caucasus, consti- 
tutes a sort of by-play in the great drama of the world, and does 
not interrupt the general tranquillity. As to the United States, 
their situation and political constitution alike unfit them for 
engaging in an European war, and a sufficient field is open fo 
their energies in the absorption of the feeble Spanish provinces 
to the south. 

A temporary, though we trust only a temporary, interruption 
of the peace of Europe has been created by the civil war which 
has recently broken out in Switzerland. The internal dis- 
sensions of this country (a lucid and impartial narrative of which 
we owe to the historical ]>en of Mr. Grote), originating ulti- 
mately in a narrow spirit of Catholic bigotry, and in the machina- 
tions of the Jesuits, have terminated in civil war, owing to the 
defective constitution of the Swiss Federation. We sincerely 
trust that the mediation of- the great powers, which has been 
offered to the contending parties, will lead to an amendment 
of the Federal Pact on equitable terms. Against the deplorable 
confusion of Spain, produced by the short-sighted and unscru- 
pulous selfishness of Louis Philippe, we may set off the dawn of 
brighter prospects in Italy, the probability of a more cordial 
union of its different states, of a more confiding spirit in the 
governments, towards the people, and .of a more sober and mo- 
derate spirit in the people towards the governments. There 
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are the seeds of great things in Italy, which, though long 
Btifled and inert, still retain their vitality. 

Our extensive colonial empire , consisting of numerous com- 
munities, distant from each other, and dissimilar in laws, man- 
ners, climate, population, and language, — is necessarily exposed 
to many casualties. At present, however, it is in a state of* 
quietude, and requires only the ordinary attention of the mother 
country. The colonial administration of Lord Grey lias given 
satisfaction, so far as its results have been hitherto developed, 
and we have seen with much joy his departure from the practice 
of appointing military officers to conduct the civil government 
of colonics. India, likewise, after having lately caused so much 
anxiety, and so many conflicts, is now pacified ; and we trust 
that the able governor-general — not selected on any narrpw 
party ground — who has recently gone out, will be able to culti- 
vate with success those arts of peace, which arc so 'much needed 
in the vast territories under his control. The cost of the civil 
government of the dependencies of the English crown is princi- 
pally defrayed from the local revenues ; their chief expense to 
the mother country consists in their naval and military defence. 
We perceive that the attention of the government has been 
directed to the diminution of the latter head of expense, by 
affording means in some colonics for the organisation of a native 
armed force. The total expense of our large colonial possessions 
to the imperial treasury is, however, considerably less than the 
small and comparatively worthless settlement of Algeria causes 
to France. 

The important subject of Ireland is treated in another article, 
where we have given a full account of the measures recently 
adopted for the relief of the distress caused by the failure of 
the potato in 1846 and 1847. 

Owing to the mode in which Ireland has been settled*, to the 
repeated confiscations, and the grants of large tracts of country 
to Englishmen, many of the landlords are absentees, managing 
their estates by agents, as if they were colonial plantations. 


* The chancellor Clarendon thus sums up his account of the 
scramble lor land which took place in Ireland in the reign of 
Charles 1 1 : — ‘ In a word, all men found that any settlement would 
be better than non,c ; and that more profit would arise from a smaller 
proportion of land quietly possessed and husbanded accordingly, than 
from a much greater proportion under a doubtful title, and an in- 
certainty, which must dishearten any industry and improvement. 9 
Life, /. 183. We rejoice to think what new honours the name of 
Clarendon is now acquiring in a far more arduous re-settlement of 
Ireland than was ever attempted before. 
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advancing no capital for their improvement, and merely drawing 
tlicir rent like a half-yearly tribute remitted to a distant sove- 
reign, or a land-tax paid to an oriental government. Most 
resident landlords have imitated this system, and the established 
. rule of managing landed property in Ireland is, that permanent 
improvements are not mode by the landlord. This short-sighted 
‘system has continued unaltered for a long time, but its evils 
have at length become almost intolerable : and the recent ex- 
tension of the Poor Law appeal's likely to bring matters to a 
crisis. The remedy for this disastrous state of things is not to 
be found in the general introduction over Jrcland of the tenant 
right of Ulster, under the compulsion of the legal sanction. 
If this plan means any thing, it means tliat the rights of the 
landlord in the soil, and liis interest in it, arc to be still further 
reduced, and that the tenant, provided he fulfils certain easy 
conditions, is to hold in perpetuity. It appears to us that 
this plan proceeds in the wrong direction ; it complicates still 
further a system of tenure already in a state of serious compli- 
cation, and it substitutes for one set of needy landlords another 
set still more needy. Besides, as Caesar said, if wc arc to 
commit a crime, let it be for supreme power; if the govern- 
ment is to interfere with rights of property, let the interference 
be at least beneficial and effective. Wc think that the true 
course of policy is indicated by the Encumbrances Bill of lost 
I session. 

It is to measures of this kind, calculated to act, indeed, 
slowly, but to touch the causes of Irish misery and disorder, 
that we are to look for a diminution of murders and outrages in 
Ireland, by extinguishing the motives out of which these crimes 
spring. Nevertheless, until this slow process can be effected, 
it is the duty of the government to use nil available means for 
protecting life and property in Ireland; especially at a time 
when the potato-famine and the system of public grants, com- 
bined with the sigitution for tenant-right, have disorganised 
society, and aggravated all the incentives to crime. 

The question of the Irish Church cannot be omitted in the 
consideration of any set of measures which profess to aim at the 
settlement of Ireland. It is puerile to expect that the Roman 
Catholic body of Ireland will ever permanently acquiesce in 
seeing the entire ecclesiastical endowment appropriated exclu- 
sively to a small minority of the population, while the church 
of the large 'majority is wholly unendowed. It is our firm 
conviction, that unless some legal provision is in some way 
made for the Irish Catholic Church, the Irish Established 
Church will, before many years are over, be deprived of its 
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endowments. We know how unfavourable a moment this is for 
attempting to approach this, question, and we readily admit, 
after the late decisive exhibition of feeling in this country, that 
Mr. Pitt’s plan, of endowing the Irish Catholic clergy from the 
national exchequer, cannot be carried into effect. We think, 
however, that some provision from the local taxation of Ireland 
is, on grounds both of justice and policy, due to the Catholic* 
church of that country ; and we may take this opportunity of 
stating, that however little we concur in Lord G. Bcntinck’s 
political opinions, we cannot but admire the boldness with 
which he recently expressed himself on this subject, at a time 
when the popular feeling was running strongly in the opposite 
direction. 

We turn next to the leading questions of our internal* 
administration . 

The subject of criminal codification or of digesting the 
statute and common law for all purposes of criminal jurisdiction, 
has recently made a decided progress, both in theory and 
practice. The superstitious terror with which a code used to 
be regarded, as something foreign and dangerous,, has nearly 
given way, among the bar and the public, to a more enlightened 
view of the advantages of legislative simplicity and order. 
The difficulty has been to obtain a wcll-constructed and com- 
plete digest of our miscellaneous and scattered law ; but this 
difficulty has, to a great extent, been overcome by the useful^ 
labours of the Criminal Law Commissioners. A criminal code, 
in the form of a bill, was laid upon the table of the House of 
Lords by Lord Brougham, two sessions ago, but no steps were 
taken for its consideration. To discuss a code of this kind, 
article by article, in committee, in both Houses of Parliament, 
would be a simple impossibility. If such a compilation is ever 
to receive the sanction of our legislature, it can only be done by 
some departure from the ordinary mode of discussion. 

The desire for the abolition of capital punishments appears 
to have received a check from experience ; and it seems to be 
generally admitted that, for the present at least, we have gone 
sufficiently far in the mitigation of punishments. It is likewise 
now understood that certainty is the most material element in 
the punishment of crime : hence the institution of trial by 
jury for criminal offences has of late been sometimes spoken of 
without that language of hyperbolical admiration which had 
nsiudly been consecrated to its praise. We are not blind' to the 
practical advantages which trial by jury, after .long habit, pro- * 
duces in this country, even in the ordinary administration of 
justice ; and we are fully sensible of the protection which ithas 
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formerly afforded to the subject, in political cases, against the 
power of the Crown. Hut* because trial by jury may be a 
palladium of liberty in prosecutions for treason, sedition, riot, 
political libel, and other questions between the government and 
the people ; it docs not follow that this mode of trial is attended 
with any advantages in indictments for burglary or larceny, and 
in actions of assumpsit or ejectment. Nobody ever complained 
of the Court of Chancery for its subservience to the Crown, when 
deciding between the rights of litigants ; although this Court 
was not only never assisted by a jury, but was subject to the 
further anomaly of being presided over by a judge, who, on 
becoming the first judicial magistrate in the realm, is yet not 
expected, on that account, to cease to lie a party politician. Cer- 
tainly, if it were now proposed, for the first time, to take 
twelve individuals at random from the community — to give them 
practically, under the form of a general verdict, supreme authority 
o\cr both law and fact, in civil and criminal trials, being persons 
necessarily without any legal experience, and any sense of cor- 
porate responsibility — and as an §dditional security for a just 
decision, to require that these twelve men should be locked up 
without food until they were unanimous in their opinion, such 
a proposition could not be expected to meet with a very favour- 
able reception. With respect to secondary punishments and 
transportation, we refer to the article in our July number, 
jvherc the subject was fully considered (No. 173. art. 10.). 
The aim of the government in converting transportation into a 
sort of penal exile, to be added to a term of imprisonment at 
home, seems to us right ; about the mode of giving effect to it, 
difference of opinion may reasonably exist. 

By the change effected in last session the administration of 
the Poor Law has obtained a direct representation in parliament, 
and lias been connected with the government by a political tie; 
so that the responsibility of the ministry for the acts of the 
commission, and the responsibility of the commission itself to 
parliament, will henceforth be clear and undoubted. This change 
was rendered necessary by the recent misunderstandings in par- 
liament respecting the proceedings and management of the Poor 
Law Commission, which gave to the administration of the poor 
law in the country an appearance of unpopularity and disorder 
which was quite unreal. No alteration has taken place in the 
powers of the commission, or in its relation to the Boards of 
Guardians; nor has any change been made in the system of 
relief in England. The discussions of last session on the Irish 
Poor Law have tended to show the advantages of the mixed 
system of workhouse and out-door relief established in England, 
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and to confirm it in the opinion of parliament and tho public ; 
nor do wc anticipate any proposal for its modification. The 
evils of the law of Parochial Settlement have, however, begun 
to make themselves understood, as well ns felt ; and after the 
full investigation which thb subject received from the select 
committee of the House of Commons in lost session, wc look 
forward to a fundamental change which will release industry 
from the fetters now imposed upon it by this law, and will, at 
the same time, create a more equable distribution of the local 
burden of the poor rate. Wc trust, likewise, that the alteration 
of the law of settlement, whenever it takes place, will be ac- 
companied with a reform in the system of valuation for the 
local taxes: the valuations for these several rates ought, wc 
think, to be consolidated, and placed under the control of a 
board of magistrates in each county. The influence of the law 
of settlement upon the condition of the working classes is so 
important, that we intend, on an early occasion, to consider the 
subject in a distinct article. 

The factory legislation o%last session, by which the long- 
demanded limitation of the time of work to ten hours was 
effected, though considered by many of its supporters as a 
politic concession to the wishes of the operatives, is not to us a 
subject of satisfaction. We stated fully, in a former number, 
our reasons for disapproving of a limitation of the hours of work 
for free adult labourers, which we need not now repeat.* It 
seems as if, in the inevitable succession of human delusions and 
errors, one false system of political economy must be enthroned 
as soon as another has been deposed, and that the system of 
commercial protection is to be immediately followed by the 
system of protection for labour. Wc fear that the parties 
interested, and that portion of the public which is captivated by 
an outward semblance of humanity, will never be convinced of 
the unsoundness of this novel system by any a priori arguments ; 
and that we arc destined to run a long career of legislative pro- 
tection to labour, not confined to manufacturing industry, until 
actual experience, as in the case of protection to trade, has 
demonstrated its mischievous operation. 

The question of sanitary regulation for populous towns has of 
late occupied a large share of public attention, though net larger 
than its importance deserves. In London, and other great 
towns (particularly the growing towns of the manufacturing 
districts, inhabited by large bodies of the working classes), the 


* See vol. Ixxxiii. p. 88. 
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arrangements for sewerage and drainage, and the supply of 
water, exercise a perpetual influence upon the health, comfort, 
and even morals of the population. We trust that judicious 
regulations for effecting these useful objects will be agreed to 
by the legislature. For smaller towns and villages such Banitary 
measures arc less needed, and there would be little advantage 
in subjecting the municipal authorities to external control. The 
interference of a central authority with the local administration 
of sewers and other sanitary matters, is a question of great 
difficulty, particularly in the metropolis, where we rejoice to 
see that the subject is to be investigated by a special commis- 
sion ; and we cannot but think that the government has been 
unjustly blamed for postponing their bill of last session, the 
continued discussion of which only served to show the number 
and variety of interests to be affected by the proposed enact- 
ment. 

The internal communications of a country always constitute 
one of the main branches of its public economy; and at this 
moment they are a subject of peculiar interest add solicitude, 
inasmuch as they have been, or arc in the course of being, 
revolutionised by •the universal diffusion of steam railways. 
The transfer of the traffic on all the main lines of communica- 
tion from the turnpike roads to the newly-constructed railways 
has materially diminished the produce of the turnpike tolls, and 
has rendered many trusts nearly incapable of maintaining their 
roads and paying the interest on their debt. A general measure 
for England, similar to that for South Wales, by which the 
Kcbecca disturbances were effectually pacified, seems to be de- 
sirable, and indeed almost inevitable. At the same time, steps 
should be taken for consolidating into larger districts the 
management of the parish highways, which is now costly and 
ineffective. 

The extent to which the management of railways for passen- 
gers shall be subject to the control of a government authority is 
a question which will, we presume, come on for discussion in the 
present session of parliament. That same control should be exer- 
cised by the government over these mighty engines of transport 
seems to be generally conceded. We confess that we can see 
no strong reason for so extensive an interference with the dis- 
cretion of the boards of directors as appears to have been at 
times contemplated by persons whose feelings have been power- 
fully affected by the recent details of some railway accident; 
and we deci^pdly think that the management of steam-vessels 
for passengers requires the control of the government quite as 
much as the management of railways. It is to be regretted that 
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no person, having a special and professional acquaintance with 
the subject, has attempted to investigate the practical question 
of the proper extent of government control over railways and 
steam navigation. 

In commercial legislation onr ulterior progress has been 
checked by the very cause which, in 1 846, gave it so strong ail 
impulse. If to the potato failure and the Irish famine we owe 
the repeal of the corn laws, and the accompanying reforms of the 
tariff, to the same causes we must trace the increased public expen- 
diture, and (in part) the disturbance of trade and private credit 
which have since taken place, and have paralysed all commercial 
reform. The public revenue has, till lately, kept up, in a re- 
markable manner, under the most unfavourable circumstances, 
and has borne a striking testimony to the soundness of the prin- 
ciples adopted in the recent changes. But the necessity for 
large extraordinary grants to Ireland, the high price of cotton, 
and the consequent contraction of the cotton manufacture, and 
the disturbance of trade and credit by the scarcity of food and 
the enormouS speculations in railways, have produced a financial 
state which docs not permit, of the reduction of duties, except in 
cases where it will not be followed by a diminution of revenue. 
The equalisation of some of the colonial discriminating duties, 
and the reduction of those duties which are so high as to create 
systematic smuggling, fall under this latter head! A new 
relation, which promises to be highly beneficial to all pavtics, 
will probably shortly be established between western Africa and 
the West Indies. The revision of the navigation laws, and the 
-introduction into our maritime code of a less vexatious and 
narrow-minded spirit than that which animates our present 
system, is likewise a task which now calls for the exertions of 
the commercial reformer. With respect to the completion of 
the work of commercial reform begun by Sir ltobcrt Peel, wc 
exhort the present government to bear in mind the coippliment 
paid to Sixtus V. on the completion of St. Peter’s : — 

Magnus honos inagnt fundamina poncrc tenipli, 

Scd iiucm cccptis ponere major honos. 

Wc may add, that a review of our revenue system will be 
naturally suggested by the questions growing out of the Income 
Tax, which must, unless it is abandoned, be renewed in the 
present session. 

The subject of monetary affairs is too complex and extensive 

admit of more than a passing notice in this plaqp. We may, 
however, state our opinion, that the inordinate speculations in 
railways, both English and foreign, and the unprecedented 
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amount of capital which they absorbed, were among the main 
causes of the late crisis in the money market. The derangement 
of trade, by the necessity of importing vast supplies of grain, 
in order to fill the vacuum created by the destruction of the 
potato crop, likewise contributed to the same end. The storm 
produced by these concurring causes was sufficient to try se- 
verely the soundness of nil mercantile and banking establish- 
ments, and to sweep away those houses which had subsisted 
mainly on credit, and whose capital was locked up in distant in- 
vestments. How far the Hank Charter Act and the conduct • 
of the Hank directors may have assisted in aggravating these 
difficulties, is a question which will form the subject of investi- 
gation by the Select Committees recently appointed by both 
Houses of Parliament. We will only make this one remark: 
viz., that if the currency had been in an unsound state, and if 
the law regulating the issue ol‘ paper money had been defective, 
it can scarcely be doubted, that many private and country 
banks would have shared in the prevailing discredit. The in- 
quiries of the committees just referred to will, we presume, be 
directed mainly to the hanking operations of the Hank of 
England. 

We will lastly offer a few remarks upon the present ]>osition of 
the incessantly agitated questions which grow out of the relation 
of church* and state . 

During the late elections, a powerful movement has been 
made by the nonconformist body of England against the prin- 
ciple of ecclesiastical endowment, and also in favour of the 
separation of church and Btate. This movement, so far as it 
consisted in an opposition to the endowment of the Irish Homan 
Catholic clergy, has been seconded by a portion of the Established 
Church of England, and by the Presbyterians of Scotland of all 
denominations. The English dissenters have not always been 
consistent in the grounds of their opposition to the endowment 
of the Homan Catholie church of Ireland ; for they have often 
spoken of it as an encouragement of error by the state, while 
at other times they describe endowment as benumbing and 
paralysing the truth which it professes to diffuse. For our own 
part, if wc are favourable to the principle of religious endow- 
ments, it will not be so much on the ground that they diffuse the 
endowed creed, as by reason of their tendency to raise the moral 
character both of the instruction afforded and of the minis- 
tering clergy. Not conceiving that parliament is a synod of 
divines, or that it represents the different churches of this coun- 
try in their religious capacity, wc wish to sec it apply this prin- 
ciple [upon grounds gf comprehension similar to those which 
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were approved of by the Whig school of theologians at the 
period of the Revolution. 

The cause of national education has made great progress since 
1841; when a certain degree of superintendence over it was 
lodged in the committee of the privy council. The grant annually 
voted by parliament is now administered by the committee of 
council in a sort of partnership with the representatives of the 
religious body to which the school receiving assistance may belong. 
This system has at length received the cordial support of the heads 
•of the church of England; whereas the ultra nonconformists re- 
pudiate it, as a supposed interference with freedom of belief and 
conscience. In Ireland, on the other hand, the national system 
is so administered as to be fair and satisfactory to the Roman 
Catholics and Presbyterians, by whom it is most needed ; but it 
has hitherto been objected to by the members of the Established 
Church, who, it may be observed, are in general sufficiently 
wealthy to educate the children of their own communion without 
the assistance of the state. If the English dissenters are of 
opinion that the administration of the grant for education is 
unduly favourable to the Established Church, their opposition to 
it is quite intelligible; but we confess we arc unable to compre- 
hend the force of the objections which they have made to all 
state assistance for purposes of popular instruction. The patron- 
age of learning, science, and literature lias always, from the time 
of Augustus downwards, been considered one of the main duties 
and merits of a government : the encouragement afforded to let- 
ters has been a standing theme of praise for kings and statesmen 
for centuries. Universities, high schools, and other institutions 
for the cultivation of learning, .have been systematically sup- 
ported, both with money and favour, by all European princes. 
On what ground, therefore, can it be now maintained that the 
state is to assist in the instruction of the more wealthy, but 
not in that of the poorer classes ; and that it is to promote the 
discovery of truth, but not to aid in its diffusion ? 

Whatever remnants of religious intolerance and inequality 
in civil matters still subsist, are chiefly found lurking in certain 
religious tests imposed by means of oaths and declarations* Oaths 
may perhaps be useful in the administration of justice, and at 
all events the penalties of peijury, for false evidence, must be 
retained ; but all promissory oaths, on entrance into office and 
other public functions, are, in our opinion, wholly futile as a 
security against misconduct, and ought to be swept away. 

VSth respect to the state of the English Universities , we 
regret that the education which they afford should be to so 
large on extent ecclesiastical, that laymen should not possess 
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some share in their management, and that they should wear so 
much the character of mere seminaries for the Anglican Church. 
The influence exercised by the two great universities, as training 
schools for a large proportion of the young men of the upper 
classes, just before their entrance into active life, can scarcely 
be overrated. From the chambers, we might almost say from* 
the cells of Oxford, lias of late years issued the Tractarian or 
Puscyite School ; a school of theology not merely Laudite, foi^ 
Laud was decidedly anti-Roman, but essentially attached to the 
doctrines and discipline of the unreformed Western Church; 
abhorring every thing which is distinctive of Protestantism, even 
to its name ; seeking to set the Church over the State, and in- 
ternally desirous of a re-union with Rome. This tendency, 
wholly unsuited to an age devoted to a spiritual religion, and 
intolerant of ceremonies and forms in matters both ecclesiastical 
and civil, has unfortunately spread considerably among the 
younger clergy, though it has found but little favour among the 
laity ; it has added another to the already numerous grounds of 
religious discord, and has widened the breach between the 
Church and the Dissenters. 

Out of the antiquarian tendencies of this school, and its 
sympathies with the church of the Middle Ages, has proceeded 
a small political sect or connection, which from the age of its 
principal members has acquired the name of the Young England 
School. This school bears little resemblance to the correspond- 
ing tendencies of the Continent, from which its name was 
borrowed. Young 'France, and Young Italy, are democratic, 
and almost jacobinical ; great contemners of kings and nobles 
and priests : Young Germany, though more fantastic, and with 
more historical eccentricities, has at the bottom the samq cha- 
racter. But Young England is essentially aristocratic and feudal. 
It wishes to reconstitute society according to the medieval 
model : to form a community in which, a king, armed with pre- 
eminent powers, is surrounded by a few great nobles, who stand 
at an immeasurable height above the rest of the people. The only 
other power in the state which the Young Englanders recognise 
is that of the Church, which they endow richly, surmount with 
a numerous and well-appointed episcopate, and commit to it, 
besides its proper religious functions, the cultivation and control 
of all education, literature, science, art, and public charity. 
Their speculations are not enounced in a dogmatic form : they 
come forth disguised in poems, tales of fiction, or plaintive 
laments over the degeneracy of the present prosaic incredulous 
age ; but their view of society seems not unaptly represented 
by the Grand Seigneur of the stage, who, with an air of con- 
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scious superiority, and surrounded by his smiling villagers, dis- 
tributes marriage portions to some, and' rewards to others, to 
the sound of the pipe and tabret. Every thing that belongs to 
trade; smoky towns, cotton- mills, manufactures, steam-engines; 
every thing which concerns that unpoetical order of the com- 
munity, the middle classes — is an abomination in their sight. 
For the labouring class, provided it keeps its proper place, they 
•express a strong sympathy. There is, therefore, a varnish of 
democracy over their aristocratic nucleus. They sympathise with 
the upper classes — the middle classes they despise : — as to the 
inferior class, their affections are divided, and they compromise 
the matter' thus. They think that the agricultural labourers 
should be the contented serfs of the landed aristocracy, but that 
the operatives should be the masters of the manufacturers. 
Their manual of political economy appears to be compounded 
of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, and Southey’s Colloquies of 
Society. The teachers of this school do not, indeed, produce 
any serious practical impression upon the convictions of this 
hard-headed generation; they do not persuade the world to 
return to the principles and practice of the fourteenth century ; 
but they deter it, so far as th'*y are able, from governing on 
principles suited to the nineteenth. They do not so much incul- 
cate a body of positive doctrine, their task is rather to ‘perplex 
€ and dash inaturest councils ; ’ and they succeed to a consider- 
able extent in augmenting the anarchy of opinion, by which the 
moral world is now so much distracted. 

There is a perpetual tendency in politicaf affairs to a reliance 
upon antiquated maxims ; men are prone to apply to the 
present time, without correction, the formulas which obtained a 
currqpcy under a former, but different state of things. It is a 
legal proverb, that ‘ Cessantc rations ^ cessat et ipsa lex; 9 but 
the canons of legislation, the leges legum, generally survive the 
causes out of which they originated. For example, there was 
a time when the Pope wielded a formidable power; when the 
Protestant Church of this country was in real danger from the 
machinations of the great Koman Catholic states, and from 
the treachery of our own kings. During this period, the 
Whigs wisely took measures to avert the danger; while the 
Tories became Jacobites, and were intriguing to place a Koman 
Catholic on the throne. Now that the Pope is powerless, and 
the Koman Catholic states do not dream of attacking the 
Protestantism of England, the Tory has taken up the dis- 
carded Whig principles of the last century, and talks of the 
Protestant Succession, the Coronation Oath, and the glorious 
Bevolution of 1688. In like manner (as we have remarked 
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above), much of our veneration for trial by jury as a mode of 
settling common indictments and actions in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is taken from our recollections of the effective protection 
which it afforded against the overweening power of the Crown 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Thus every generation, in succession, runs a risk of being sacri- 
ficed to a sort of after-wisdom, and of being governed by maxims 
which a former generation rightly adopted, but which are no 
longer applicable. In the mean time, it is no easy task to appre- 
hend with accuracy the moving panorama of the present. For 
this purpose, not only an attentive and wide-ranging observation 
is necessary, but also au active imagination, in order to summon 
up before the mind a vivid and complete picture of the con- 
temporaneous state of things ; and to people the entire circle 
of the horizon with living objects. 1 lencc the profound remark 
of Turgot, that, in politics, on account of the slowness with 
which the rays of fact travel to the eye, it is necessary to predict 
the present 

Nothing would more conduce at present to the public welfare 
than a prevailing disposition to recognise certain maxims of legis- 
lation, not derived from a blind and passive tradition, but forged 
anew, by actual labour, out of recent facts, and adapted to the 
exigencies of our modern societies. No mistake can be greater 
than to suppose that an unchanging is necessarily a conservative 
policy, or that new dangers can be always averted by old secu- 
rities. A fortification which was impregnable by the spear 
and the arrow, may be worthless against cannon. While society 
is changing its aspect around us, the principle by which society 
is governed must be renovated by assiduous inspection. It is 
true, that cvcu if such guides to legislation were generally 
admitted, there would still be much difficulty in applying them 
in practice ; but discussions in parliament would be more likely 
to lead to a useful result, if there were more agreement about 
principles. The present is a favourable time lor prosecuting 
such researches. The fanaticism about political forms, and the 
tendency to expect that good laws will be produced mechanically 
by a good constitution of the legislature, is greatly diminished. 
People have begun to sec, that though some governments are 
nearly always bad, none arc always good. There is neither 
a royal nor u democratic road to perpetual good government. 
This, however, only renders it the more necessary to use all 
practicable means for insuring a progressive improvement of 
our laws and institutions, and not to imitate the sluggish folly of 
the Roman emperor, nf whom Tacitus says, that he thought by 
postponing the remedies, he could drive off the evils themselves. 
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Art. V*— -Kosmos, Entwurf drier Physischen Weltheschrdbung, 
Von Alexander yon Humboldt. Ersten Band, Stuttgart 
und Tubingen. J. G. Cotta’scher Verlag, 1845. 

COSMOS. Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe . By 
Alexander yon Humboldt, Vol. I. Translated under 
the superintendence of Lieut. Colonel Edward Sabine, B. A., 
For. Sec. R. S., London. Printed for Longman, Brown, Green, 
and Longman, Paternoster Row, and John Murray, Albemarle 
Street, 1846. 

‘IT'osmos, the adornment, the orderly arrangement, the ideal 
beauty, harmony, and grace, of the universe ! Is there or is 
there not in the mind of man a conception answering to these 
magnificent, these magical words? Is their sound an empty 
clang, a hollow ringing in our cars, or does it stir up in the 
depths of our inward being a sentiment of something interwoven 
in our nature of which we cannot divest ourselves, and which 
liirills within us as in answer to a spell whispering more than 
words can interpret ? Is this wondrous world of matter and of 
thought, of object and of subject, of blind force and of moral 
relation, a one indivisible and complete whole, or a mere frag- 
mentary assemblage of ports, having to each other no inherent 
primordial relations ? If the former, contradiction and ultimate 
discordance can have no place. All that is to us enigmatical 
must have its solution, however hidden for a while the word 
which resolves the riddle. All that shocks us as irreconcilable, 
must admit of satisfactory interpretation could we read the 
character of the writing with ease and fluency. If the latter. 
Chaos is a reality, Polytheism a truth; since arbitrary, self- 
existent, and independent Powers must, on that view of the 
subject, agitate, without end and without hope of final prevar 
lence, the field of Being. 

It is something to have put the question in this form, uncom- 
plicated with the idea of responsibility for its answer to any 
tribunal but that of the pure reason and the inborn feeling. So 
put, we might well leave it to be decided by the acclamation of 
the human race, were it not for the healthful and invigorating 
exercise of our faculties, and the rich enjoyment it affords to 
pass before us in review those grand features in the constitution 
of the frame of Nature which render the conclusion irresistible, 
and invest it with the character of a demonstrated truth rather 
thaJf that of an admitted opinion. 

It is true that to grasp, as by a single mental effort — to 
embody and realise to our conceptions the Unity of Nature 
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— to soar so high as to perceive its completeness, and enjoy the 
fulness of its harmony, is given neither to Man nor to AngeL 
The feebleness and limitation of our faculties repress such long- 
ings as presumptuous, and forbid such flights as impracticable. 
Yet to spring a little way aloft — to carol for a while in bright 
and sunny regions — to open out around us, at all events, views 
commensurate with our extent of vision — to rise to the level of 
our strength, and, if we must sink again, to sink, not exhausted 
but exercised — not dulled in spirit but cheered in heart, — 
such may he the contented and happy lot of him who can repose 
with equal confidence on the bosom of earth, though for a time 
obscured by mists, or rise above them into empyrean day. 

To some it is given to soar with steadier wing and more sus- 
tained eneigy ; to sweep over ampler circles and treasure up the 
impressions of more varied imagery. To such the ambitious 
but sublime idea may occur of attempting to throw off, in broad 
and burning outline, a picture of The Whole as it has pre- 
sented itself to their aspiring conceptions. Far be it from us to 
reprove such aspirations. Their failures may yet be immeasur- 
ably grander than our best successes ; and, as we contemplate 
them, a glimpse, a shadow, may impress itself which may aid us 
to remodel our own conceptions according to a higher ideal than 
any we could have formed from our more limited opportunities. 
Such outlines, struck with a bold hand and true to nature, 
though confessedly imperfect and partial, suggest in their 
turn, to imaginative intellects, groupings and combinations of a 
more recondite and deep-seated order. Transplanted onward, 
thus, in progressive development from observer to observer, and 
from mind to mind, with a constant reference to nature and 
experience as their prototype, it is easy to see how, while gain- 
ing in comprehensiveness, they may lose at every transfusion 
somewhat of their specialty, without a corresponding loss of 
general truth; and how, thus, a larger and more entire con- 
ception of nature in itself may by degrees arise, and come to be 
recognised as the common property of humanity, the permanent 
and ennobling inheritance of generation after generation to the 
end of time. 

The difficulties to be encountered in such an attempt areof 
two opposite kinds ; on the one hand that of embracing with 
distinctness and truth a sufficiently extensive view, on the other 
that of duly suppressing detail. Such a view of nature, to be in 
any way successful, ought to be, in the highest possible sense of 
the word, picturesque , nothing standing in relation to itself alone, 
but all to the general effect. In such a picture every object is 
suggestive. However b'eautiful in itself, it is less for the sake 
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of its intrinsic beauty than for that of the associations it calls 
up, and the lights which it reflects from afar, that it holds a 
place as an element of the work. And, as in art, intense and 
elaborated beauty in any particular defeats picturesqucuess by 
binding down the thought to a sensible object, annulling asso- 
ciation, and saturating, as it were, the, whole being in its single 
perception; so, in throwing off such a picture of nature as the 
mind can take in at a view, no one portion can be suffered to 
appear in single completeness and ideal rotundity. Nature, 
indeed, offers all in her profusion, and complete in all its details ; 
and the contemplative mind finds among them paths for all 
its wanderings, harmonies lor all its moods. Hut such exube- 
rance is neither attainable nor to be aimed at in a descriptive 
outline, where leading features only have to be seized, which 
imagination is stimulated to fill up by the grandeur of the forms, 
and the intelligible order of their grouping. 

The origin and fount of all good writing, however, is sound 
and abundant knowledge. To the successful execution of such 
4 a work, a thoroughly scientific acquaintance with each com- 
ponent feature; a mind saturated with information, and at home 
in every department, is above all things requisite. The clas- 
sifications of the naturalist, the surveys of the geologist, the 
catalogues and descriptions of the astronomer, the theories of 
the geometer, and the inductions of the experimentalist, must all 
be alike familiar, and not merely ready at a call, but present to 
the thought at every instant. It is, therefore, by no simply 
clever writer, by no mere man of vivid imagination and fluent 
command of language and imagery — least of all, by any ideal 
speculatist who may have devised a system of philosophy spun 
from the abstractions of his own brain, and resolving all things 
into some single principle, some formula embodying all possible 
knowledge, that such a work can -be entered upon without the 
certainty of utter and disgraceful failure. The highest attain- 
ments in science, though necessarily inadequate to complete 
success in such an attempt, can alone save the adventurous 
mortal who shall make it from merited reproach on the score 
of presumption. 

The author of the remarkable book before us is assuredly the 
person in all Europe best fitted to undertake and accomplish 
such a work. Science has produced no man of more rich and 
varied attainments, more versatile in genius, more indefatigable 
p application to all kinds of learning, more energetic in action, 
or more ardent in inquiry ; and, we may odd, more entirely 
devoted to her cause in every period of a long life. At every 
epoch of that life, from a comparatively early age, he has been 
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constantly before the public, realising the ideal conception of a 
perfect traveller ; a character which calls for almost ai great a 
variety of excellencies as those which go to realise Cicero’s idea 
of a perfect .orator. To such an one science in all its branches 
must be familiar, since questions of science and its applications 
occur at every step, and often in their most delicate and re- 
condite forms. The habit of close attention to passing facts, 
which seizes their specific features, and detects their hidden 
analogies, must join with the broad coup (Tml which genera- 
lises all it sees, and stereotypes it in memory in its simplest and 
most impressive forms. To these must be added a knowledge 
of man and of his history in all its phases, social and political ; 
a ready insight into human character and feelings, and a quick 
apprehension of local and national peculiarities. Above all 
things is necessary a genial and kindly temperament, which 
excites no enmities, but on the contrary finds or makes friends 
every where ; in presence of which hearts open, information is 
volunteered, and aid spontaneously offered. X o man in the 
ranks of science is more distinguished for this hist characteristic 
than Baron Von Humboldt. AVc believe that he has not an 
enemy. Ilis justice, candour, and moderation, have preserved 
him intact in all the vexatious questions of priority and pre- 
cedence which agitate and harass the scientific world; and 
have in consequence afforded him innumerable opportunities 
of promoting the objects and befriending the cultivators of 
science, which woidd never have fallen in the way of a less con- 
ciliatory disposition, and of which he lias not been slow to avail 
himself. Tlic respect of Europe, indeed, has gone along with 
liim to a point which has almost rendered his recommendations 
rules. It has sufficed that Von Humboldt has pointed out 
lines of useful and available inquiry, to make every one eager 
to enter upon them. 

The idea of a physical description of the universe, as a work 
to be accomplished, and an object, to amass materials for which 
during a whole lifetime, would be a worthy and satisfactory 
devotion of it, had, it appears, been present to his mind from a 
very early epoch. For almost half a century, indeed, it liad 
occupied his thoughts. At length, in the evening of life, he 
felt himself rich enough in the accumulations of thought, travel, 
reading, and expcrimcntsil research, to reduce into ibrm and 
reality the undefined vision which had so long floated before 
him. Not entirely, however, without some preliminary trial of 
strength. A course of lectures, as he informs us, had been de- 
livered by him, both in Berlin and Paris, on the subject, about 
the end of 1827, previous to his departure f<wp Northern Asia, 
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a journey for which he had prepared himself by a course of 
study wjfhout example in the history of travel. On his return, 
after giving to the world the results of that journey, or rather 
the epitome of all the knowledge acquired by himself and by 
former travellers on the physical geography of Northern and 
Central Asia, in a work which would alone have sufficed to 
form a reputation of the highest rank ; he resolved no longer 
to defer this realisation of his early aspirations, and the result 
lias been the work of which the volume now before us is only a 
commencement. 

Though we cannot blame ail arrangement which brings any 
portion of the fruits of M. de Humboldt’s labours earlier before 
us, though aware of the hazard which passing years entail on 
the ultimate appearance of a work of great extent deferred 
already so long ; and though only too glad to receive by instal- 
ments, at the convenience of the author, the payment of a self- 
imposed debt of such magnitude and value, yet wc cannot but 
consider the publication of the three volumes, of which it is 
understood the whole will consist, separately and at long inter- 
vals, as in many respects unfortunate. Although it is now 
nearly four years since the work was completed, the second 
volume is only just on the eve of publication, and the third may 
possibly be yet longer delayed. Yet no work could have been 
undertaken, in which it would appear so needful that the im- 
pression produced be one and undivided, the unity salient and 
conspicuous. That the contrary course, though perhaps un- 
avoidable, lias been pursued, renders the task of duly appreci- 
ating and correctly criticising it doubly difficult; since it is 
impossible to say to what extent, and in what manner many 
tilings, which app v ear in the light of omissions in the first 
portions of such a performance, may be supplied in the sequel ; 
or how differently the philosophy of the whole subject may 
come to be judged as presented by the author on a complete 
and on a partial view of his entire meaning. This would have 
been less the case, and the probability of doing injustice to 
the author’s philosophical views greatly diminished, had the 
general plan of the whole work been chalked out with more 
precision in the introductory portion, and the nature of the 
contents of the subsequent volumes indicated in somewhat less 
vague and general terms than wc find them actually to be. 
And the necessity for thus holding a reserve on our judgments 
in this respect, while considering that portion of the work 
wJich we possess, is the more imperatively pressed upon us, 
inasmuch as the scope of the proposed third volume as we un- 
derstand it, seems to us by far the most important in its philo- 
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sophical bearings, and as that by which the character of the 
whole as a great philosophical work will of necessity come to be 
finall y judged. 

Such, however, we are aware, is not exactly M. de Humboldt’s 
own impression. He must here be allowed to speak for him- 
self: 4 The first volume,’ he says, 4 contains a general view of 
« nature, from the remotest nebulas and revolving double stars, 
4 to the terrestrial phenomena of the geographical distribution 
4 of plants, of animals, and of races of men ; preceded by some 
4 preliminary considerations on the different degrees of enjoy- 
4 ment offered by the study of nature and the knowledge of her 
4 laws ; and on the limits and method of a scientific exposition 
4 of the physical ‘description of the universe. I regard this as 
4 the most important and essential portion of my undertaking, 
4 as manifesting the intimate connexion of the general with the 
4 special, and as exemplifying, in form and style of composition, 
and in the selection of results taken from the mass of our expe- 
4 rimental knowledge, the spirit of the method in which I have 
4 proposed to myself to conduct the whole work. In the two 
4 succeeding volumes I design to consider some of the particular 
4 incitements to the study of nature, — to treat of the history of 
4 the contemplation of the physical universe, or the gradual 
4 development of the idea of the concurrent action of natural 
4 forces (Kraftc), co-operating in all that, presents itself to our 
4 observation ; and lastly, to notice the specialties of the several 
c branches of science, of which the mutual connexion is indicated 
4 in the general view of nature in the present volumes.’ 

A large portion (nearly one-fifth of the text) of the volume 
before us, is occupied with an introductory exposition of the 
various kinds or gradations of enjoyment afforded by the con- 
templation of nature and the investigation of her laws, and 
with an essay on the limitation and methodical treatment of a 
physical description of the universe considered os a separate and 
independent science — 4 the science of the Kosmos.’ The mere 
aspect of nature, as has been often and well observed, is a 
source of positive and high enjoyment ; and exercises, even on 
rude minds, and under the sway of wild passions, if only suf- 
fered to claim attention at ally a calming and elevating influence. 
In all her scenes, 4 there is everywhere revealed to the mind an 
4 impression of the existence of comprehensive and permanent 
* laws governing the phenomena of the universe;’ before the 
idea of whose vastness and regularity the turbulence of human 

r tion feels itself reproved and shrinks abashed. Whatever 
the peculiar inherent or temporary character of the scene 
contemplated — even in her most agitated moods— this sense of 
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the regulated and the imperturbable is never wholly effaced. 
We know that the storm will rage itself to rest, the angry bil- 
lows subside, the earthquake roll away, and that holy calm 
which is her habitual mood be restored as if it had never been 
broken. ‘ That which is grave and solemn in such impressions 

* is derived from the presentiment of order and of law, uncon- 

* sciously awakened by the simple contact with external nature ; 
c it is derived from the contrast of the narrow limits of our 

* being with that image of infinity which everywhere reveals 
6 itself — in the starry heavens, in the boundless plain, or in the 

* indistinct horizon of the ocean.’ 

Enjoyment of a different, and, in some respects, of a richer, 
because of a less overwhelming and more exciting kind, is that 
which depends on the peculiar physiognomy of natural scenes. 
Harmonising, like music, with internal trains of thought and 
imagination, and with every conceivable state of mind, they 
awaken of themselves, as soon as presented, sentiments congenial 
to them, and lead the spirit, by strong associative links, through 
every phase of feeling. The barren monotony of one region, 
the varied fertility of another, the gloomy and romantic horrors 
of a third — the peaceful dwelling rising by the torrent’s side — 
tKe misty region, where the mule seeks his track amid eternal 
snows — the tropical night, c when the stars, not sparkling as in 

* our climates, but shining with a steady beam, shed on the 

* gently heaving ocean a mild and planetary radiance,’ — the 
deep and doubly wood-clothed valleys of the Cordilleras — the 
volcanic peak cleaving the clouds, from a base of vineyarded 
slopes and orange-groves washed by a tropical sea — the dense 
forest, of giant and primeval growth, swarming with every form 
of vegetable and unimal life, now resounding to savage yells, 
and now to the thunder-clap, extinguishing and crushing down 
all other sound, — these and a thousand other combinations 
find each its response in some train of human emotions and 
affections, which, like the lyre of Timothcus, they by turns 
excite and soothe. 

As the poetical enjoyment of nature springs out of this its 
. endless variety, so, on the other hand, the unity of plan, which 
even uncultivated minds fail not to recognise amid so much 
diversity, calls forth the latent germ of the philosophic spirit. 
When — 

‘ —far from our native country, after a long sea voyage, wc tread 
fpr the first time the lands of the tropics, we experience an impres- 
sion of agreeable surprise in recognising, in the cliffs and rocks 
arotifid, the same forms and substances, similar inclined strata of 
schistose rocks, the same columnar basalts which we had left in 
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Europe: this identity, in latitudes so different, reminds us that the 
solidification of the crust of the earth bus been independent of the 
differences of climate. But these schists and these basalts are 
covered with vegetable forms of new and strange aspect. Amid the 
luxuriance nf this exotic flora, surrounded by colossal forms of new 
and unfamiliar grandeur and beauty, we experience (thanks to the 
marvellous flexibility of our nature) how easily the mind opens to 
the combination of impressions connected with each other by unper- 
ccived links of secret analogy. The imagination recognises in these 
strange forms nobler developments of those which surrounded our 
childhood; the colonist lo\cs to give to the plants of his new home 
names borrowed from his native land ; and these strong untaught im- 
pressions lead, however vaguely, to the same end as that laborious 
and extended comparison of facts, by which the pliilosopher arrives 
at an intimate persuasion of one indissoluble chain of affinity binding 
together all nature.’ 

One word on this last sentence: — Is it really true, that the 
uninstructcd mind of man, thus turned loose upon nature, does 
spring, sis si matter of course, to just conclusions? Are his 
liomcly analogies always apposite ? his extempore classifications 
correct? his rude inductions legitimate? If so, what need of 
study and research? How is it, then, that we arc to under- 
stand what is here intimated, and is there any sense in which 
it can be received sis true ? No doubt there is so. There arc 
truths so large, so general, so all pervading, tlisit they make a 
part of all our experience, mix with our whole intellectual being, 
and imbue all our judgments, erroneous as well as correct ; in 
this sense, at least, that wc never err so far as to place ourselves 
in conscious opposition to them. Distorted and perverted ns 
such truths may be in their cnuncisitiou, by tlieir mixture with 
extraneous error, we find them still outstanding, redeeming by 
their presence, and even consecrating, that errofr, by placing 
themselves in prominent and ostentatious union with its dogmas. 
No absurdity would ever obtain a moment’s credence, but for 
the presence in it of some saving particle of one of these great 
natural truths. • 

But it is to the instructed only that the contemplation of 
nature affords its full enjoyment, in the development of her 
laws, and in the unveiling of those hidden powers which work 
beneath the surface of things, and which, operating as physical 
causes, lead back the mind in the chain of causation, through the 
phenomena of organised life, to powers of a higher order ; which, 
connecting themselves with the idea of Will, involve the concep- 
tion of Intelligence, from which wc arc necessarily led to infer 
Design, and from Design find ourselves forced on the conclusion 
of Motive. It is thus, and thus only, that the contemplation of 
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nature can be said to lead us up, by legitimate induction,, to its 
Author, — to so much of his character, at least, as he has 
thought fit to reveal to us through his works. But, that it may 
do so, we must educate our perceptions by practice and habit, 
till we learn to disregard specialties, whether of objects or laws, 
and see rather their relations and connexions, their places in a 
system, their fulfilment of a purpose, their adaptation to an 
interminable series of intersubservient ends. And this we must 
endeavour to do without losing sight of the objects themselves, 
which eome at length to stand in intellectual relation to these 
more spiritualised conceptions, as the notion of substance docs 
to that of quality in some of our older metaphysical theories, — 
as that substratum of being in which such conceptions inhere, 
and which serves to bind them together, give them a body, and 
coerce them from becoming altogether vague and imaginary. 
And, moreover, we must be careful to raise up no self-created 
phantasms of our own minds, interposing an impassable burner 
to further progress, and cutting off the chain of connexion by a 
stern ne plus ultra. As the distinction drawn in the Aristotelian 
Philosophy between celestial and terrestrial motions operated 
for ages to cut oft* the possibility of arriving at any just views 
of the Planetary System, so it is perfectly conceivable that, by 
gratuitous assumptions of smother kind, we muv wilfully sever 
ourselves from the possible attainment of knowledge of a fin- 
higher order. Against certain notions of this description, which 
have obtained, or may be obtaining, currency ; and others which, 
without being expressed in words, appear to be extensively, 
though tacitly, received in science, wc consider it worth ’while 
to enter our protest : — 

The first is, ‘that ancient belief, that the forces inherent 
€ in matter, ?md those which regulate the moral world, exert 
‘ their action under the government of a primordial necessity, 
‘ and in recurring courses of greater or less period. It is this 

* necessity, this occult but permanent connexion, this periodical 

* recurrence in the progressivfi development of forms, of phee- 

* noxnena and of events, which constitute nature, obedient to 
‘the first imparted impulse of the Creator. Physical science, 
c as its name imports, limits itself to the explanation of the 

* phenomena of the material world by the properties of matter. 
‘ All beyond this belongs, not to the domain of the physics of 
e the universe, but to a higher class of ideas. The discovery 
‘ of Laws, and their progressive generalisations, are the objects 
c of the experimental sciences.’ (Transl. p. 33.) 

The frame of nature, moral as well as physical, according to 
this idea, is a piece of mechanism, which wound up and set 
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going, has been abandoned to itself, to evolve its changes in 
variously superposed periods, without choice or option, according 
to the combinations of an occult whcclwork. If, indeed, there 
were no such phenomenon as Will ; if we were conscious of being 
tiius blindly hurried along by the uncontrollable swing of the 
system of which we form a part, at every moment and in every 
action, such a system might be tenable. Periods of unknown 
length, superposed according to no discoverable law, lose their 
character of periodicity to the eye of the observer ; and -periods 
of event, apart from the notion of the measurement of time, simi- 
larly superposed, resolve themselves, so far as observation is 
concerned, into that imperfect and inadequate idea of causation 
which considers it as simply a determinate rule of sequence. But 
Mill, admitted into any part of such a system, destroys the whole 
of it. The blind, unintelligent portions of the mechanism must 
be invested with the power, and be urged by tbc necessity of 
conforming themselves to that will, as to the original impulse 
which set the whole in motion ; and how arc we then to distin- 
guish between those evolutions which result from a will of 
which we are conscious, and those which, for aught we know, 
may be continually resulting from a will continually in action, 
though concealed from our knowledge and perception ? 

Another notion, equally destitute, in our eyes, of positive 
foundation, but- much more likely than the former to act preju- 
dicially in limiting the progress even of physical knowledge, is 
the assumption, as old as Aristotle, that all the phenomena of 
nature are referable to motions performed in obedience to what 
wc arc in the habit of calling mechanical laws ; that, in other 
words, there is no such thing as qualitative change unaccompanied 
by change of place — no causation at work other than mechanical 
push and pull. It is high time, we think, that this assumption 
should be formally called in question. Wc are disposed to 
believe that science has outgrown it. At the’ same time, we arc 
quite aware into what a licentious career of wild speculation 
the mind is ready to rush on the removal of such a limitation ; 
what extravagant theories wc must expect to sec broached, and 
what confusion of ideas, nay, what positive charlatanries, we 
must be prepared to encounter, before any clear and definite 
conception, con emerge from the mass of images which crowd 
upon us on the suggestion of such a change of ground. Wc 
may indicate, however, one or two, which may perhaps carry 
with them some degree of distinctness, viz. : first. The intension, 
remission, or creation of mechanical force dependent on the 
presence or absence of agents, Buch as electricity and lieat, of 
whose materiality , in the usual sense of the word, wc have no 
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proof, seeing that inertia (at least, in the ease of heat) forms no 
part of our conception of them ; and secondly, the successive 
(juasi-undulatory propagation of qualities — powers of affecting 
either the senses or material bodies by something different from 
mechanical impulse. It is perfectly true, that on the properties 
of matter only we must rely for the explanation of physical 
phenomena. But we conceive that those properties arc only just 
beginning to become known to us, that we shall have to reject 
some which have been assumed as unquestionable, and that it is 
by no means improbable, that science will ere long make us 
familiar with others, calculated^ stretch to the utmost our con- 
ception of material existence. Entertaining, this expectation, 
we must here, once for all, observe, that the continual use of 
the word forces in the work before us, in such phrases as ‘ the 
‘ forces of nature 5 — ‘ the concurrent action of natural forces 9 
— grates with something approaching to a painful harshness on 
our cars. We should be inclined to substitute for it, wherever it 
occurs, the expression ‘ physical powers,’ a sense which the 
German Kniftc might bear, we think, without violence. 

A third dogma, which has of late been placed in prominence, 
much, as we conceive, to the detriment of sound philosophy, is 
that of the so called, or rather miscalled, positive philosophy — 
an extravagant and morphological transformation of that ratio- 
nal empiricism, which professes to take experience for its basis ; 
resulting from insisting on the prerogatives of experience in 
reference to external phocnomena, and ignoring them in relation 
to the movements and tendencies of our intellectual nature : — a 
philosophy which, if it do not repudiate altogether the idea of 
causation, goes far, at least, to put it out of viewr, and with it, 
everything which can be called explanation of natural phoc- 
nomena, by the undue predominance assigned to the idea of 
Law: — which rejects as not merely difficult, not even simply 
hopeless, but as utterly absurd, unphilosophical, and derogatory, 
all attempt to render any rational account of those abstract 
equation-like propositions, in which it delights to embody the 
results of experience, other than their inclusion in some more 
general proposition of the same kind. Entirely persuaded that, 
in physics, at least, the inquiry into causes is philosophy ; that 
nothing else is so ; and that the chain of causation upwards is 
broken by no solution of continuity, constituting a gulpli ab- 
solutely impassable to human faculties, if duly prepared by 
fajri)iarity with the previous links ; we are far from regarding 
the whole office of experimental philosophy as satisfactorily ex- 
pressed, by declaring it to consist in the discovery and general- 
isation of laws. There are two ways of expressing every law 
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of nature, — one wliich does, the other which docs not, bear 
reference to the cause, which lies at the root of the phenome- 
non. It is something distinct from, and more than a mere 
generalisation of law, which refers the planetary motions to 
Force as a Cause of motion. No acuteness would ever have 
sufficed to conclude the laws of perturbation from those of 
elliptic motion, and to detect a new planet by the mere know- 
ledge of these latter laws, had this word, the key of the whole 
riddle, remained unpronounced. The craving of the philosophic 
mind is for explanation , i. e. for the breaking up of complex 
phenomena into familiar sequences, or equally familiar tran- 
sitional changes, or cotcmporary manifestations ; which, under 
the names of cause and effect, we are content to receive (at least 
temporarily) as ultimate facts, and which nothing but perfect 
familiarity divests of that marvellous character which they really 
possess, — which are only not looked vpon as miraculous because 
they arc usual . When wc work our way up to facts of this 
character, physical inquiry ends, and speculation begins. Very 
few such ultimate facts have hitherto been arrived at in physics; 
and it is to the increase of their number, by future inquiry, 
that we must look for any prospect of erasing any one of them 
from the list, t. e. of explaining it. No doubt explanation must 
ever be imperfect, if quantitative laws be wanting as a feature. 
But the first, at least the most necessary office of experimental 
philosophy, is, the detection of the influential thing, the ultimate 
fact , or facts, on which explanation hinges — its subsequent, 
and, in that sense, subordinate, though still most useful and 
important one ; to discover the formal and quantitative law's of 
that influence. If, indeed, it be said, that the proposition 
announcing these ultimate facts is a law , in the sense of the 
word intended, wc protest against the abuse of language, which 
confounds, under one form of expression, the detection of the 
law itself, and the subject matter of the law— ^the quod loquimur , 
with the de quo . 

With the richness of idea and command of resource which 
natural knowledge confers, civilisation goes hand in hand. The 
remarks of M. dc Humboldt on this part of his subject are so 
pointed and impressive, that we cannot refuse ourselves the 
pleasure of quotiug them : — 

* The clearer our insight into the connexion of phenomena, the 
more easily we shall emancipate ourselves from the error of those 
who do not perceive that, for the intellectual cultivation and for the 
prosperity of nations, all brandies of natural knowledge are alike im- 
portant, whether the measuring and describing portion, or the exam- 
ination of chemical constituents, or the investigation of the physical 
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forces by which all matter is pervaded. . . . An equal appreciation 
of all parts of natural knowledge is on essential requirement of the 
present epoch, in which the material wealth and the increasing pros- 
perity of nations are in great measure based on the more enlightened 
employment of natural products and forces. . • . The most super- 
ficial glance at the present condition of European states shows that 
those which linger in the race cannot hope to escape the partial dimi- 
nution, and, perhaps, the final annihilation of tlicir resources. . - . 
The danger . . . must be averted by the earnest cultivation of 
natural knowledge. . . . Knowledge and thought are at once the 
delight and the prerogative of man ; but they are also a part of the 
wealth of nations, and often afford to them an abundant indemnifica- 
tion for the more spuring bestowal of natural riches.* 

To all this, of course, we heartily subscribe; and wo only 
wish that the limit M. dc Humboldt has prescribed to himself 
would have permitted him to extend the scope of liis remarks, 
clothed, as they arc, in such animated language, to embrace a 
far wider range of application. The frame of Nature is not 
bounded by that narrow limit which is commonly understood 
by the term Physics. Life, thought, and moral and social rela- 
tion, are all equally natural — equally elements of the great 
scheme of the Kosmos with matter and piagnetisin. The only 
imaginable reason why the sciences growing out of these ideas are 
not regarded and handled, or have not hitherto effectually been so, 
as branches of natural science and inductive inquiry, is the great 
difficulty of arriving at true statements of facts in some, owing 
to the conflict of partial interests, and the great danger and 
consequent heavy responsibility attending experiments in others. 
These obstacles can only be removed by the general enlighten- 
ment of mankind, enabling them to perceive that their true 
interests require truth in the statement of facts; deliberate 
caution in undertaking, and patience — long, calm, enduring 
patience — and hearty co-opcration, in watching the working 
out of social and legislative cx[»erinients. 

A great and wondrous attempt is making in civilized Europe 
at the present time : neither more nor less than on attempt to 
stave off, ad infinitum , the tremendous visitation of war ; and, by 
removing or alleviating the positive checks to the growth of 
population, to diminish the stringency of the preventive ones, 
and to subsist continually increasing masses on a continually 
increasing scale of comfort. May it be successful ! But the 
only conditions on which it can be so arc, that nature be laid 
yearly more and more under contribution to human wants ; and 
that< dbe masses themselves understand and go along with the. 
exertions making in their favour in a spirit of amicable andi 
rational conformity. To no other quarter than to the progress 
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of science can we look for the least glimpse of a fulfilment of 
the first of these conditions. Neither the activity of hope, nor 
the energy of .despair, acting by stationary means on unvarying, 
elements, can coerce them into a geometrically increasing pro- 
ductiveness. Science must wave unceasingly her magic wand, 
and point unceasingly her divining rod. The task now laid on 
her, however, is not of her own seeking. She declines altogether 
so dread a responsibility, while yet declaring her readiness to aid, 
to the utmost of her powers ; claiming only the privilege, essen- 
tial to their available exertion, of free, undisturbed, and dispas- 
sionate thought, and calling upon every class to do its duty; 
the higher in aiding her applications, the lower in conforming to 
her rides. 

In that part of his work which treats of the limits and method, 
of exposition of the physical description of the universe, M. de 
Humboldt takes considerable pains to represent the * Science of 
the Kosmos 9 as a separate and independent department of 
knowledge, distinct in scope and kind from a mere encyclopaedic 
aggregation of physical sciences. We concern ourselves little 
whether in this he have succeeded in making out a useful and 
available distinction ; admitting, as lie does, that in his mode of 
conceiving and handling it, it is, in ^effect, the aggregate, by 
simple juxtaposition, of two separate and very unequal portions, 
similar in character so far as the less can be similar to the more 
complex. lie regards it, in short, as physical geography en- 
larged by such a description of the heavens and their contents 
as shall correspond in plan and in conception (so far as our 
knowledge extends) to that description of the earth and its 
denizens which is intended by the former designation. In 80 
far, then, as physical geography is entitled to be termed a sepa- 
rate and independent science, lvosmography, or the science of 
the Kosmos, is so also, and a more general one, including the 
other. A Chinese map of the globe is a map of the globe, and 
not a mere map of China, though the Flowery Land figure 
therein in rich detail of city, stream, and province ; and though 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America exist, for the most part, in 
mere outline, and occupying an extent of surface altogether dis- 
proportioned to their true extent and importance. This is not the 
fault of the Celestial Arrowsmith. Hod he known more of the 
globe, lie would have given his countrymen a better map. 

Our simile, however, is faulty in one respect. What we 
know of the contents of space exterior to our globe we at least 
know truly, — at all events, we can separate our knowledge 
from, our ignorance; and it happens, fortunately, that wttfc 
escapes our view is precisely that whifh, if seen, would merely 
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serve to puzzle and perplex us ; while the great and obvious 
features which strike us arc precisely those which wc arc best 
able to reduce to general laws, and to view in systematic con- 
nexion, and which reveal to us, in its grandest form, the Unity 
of the Kosmos. The all-pervading power of gravitation, that 
mysterious reality by which every material being in the universe 
is placed in instant and influential relation with every other, 
springs forward in a state of disengagement and prominence on 
the contemplation of the celestial movements which it, perhaps, 
might never have assumed had not the opportunity been afforded 
us of so contemplating it, apart from the distracting influence of 
corpuscular forces which, in innumerable instances, mask and 
overlie it in its exhibition on the surface of our planet. And 
again: the phenomenon of light, its uniform properties and 
equal velocity from whatever quarter of space it reaches us, and 
the certainty those properties afford of the existence of a per- 
fectly uniform mechanism, coextensive with space itself, con- 
tinually occupied in the discharge of the most important of all 
offices, that of conveying at once information and vital stimulus 
from every region of space to every other — facts of this kind, 
were there no other, would suffice to force upon our minds the 
clear perception of a unity of plan and of action in the consti- 
tution of nature. ‘ A connexion is maintained, by means of 

* light and radiant, heal, both with the sun of our own system, 

* and all those remoter suns which glitter in the firmament. 

* The very different measure of these effects must not prevent 

* the physical philosopher, engaged in tracing p, general picture 
c of nature, from noticing the connexion and coextensive do- 
c minion of similar forces.’ (Kosmos, p. 146., Transl.) 

We therefore entirely agree with our author in the propriety 
of that arrangement of his work which gives the precedence of 
treatment to the celestial over the c telluric’ view of nature; and 
prefaces the description of our own globe by that of the sidereal 
and planetary system. And whether such description be pro- 
perly regarded as the exposition of a body of science, or (as we 
Should rather feel disposed to look upon it) a sort of epos, a 
noble oratorio, or a grand spectacle, we are delighted to receive 
it at his hands, and to throw ourselves into that frame of mind 
for its reception which shall be best calculated to heighten the 
impression, and do justice to the exponent. 

- Taking our stand, therefore, on the extreme verge of the 
visible creation, let us for an instant look about us, ere we 
dmeijul with him, like the angelic messenger in Milton, 
(tilough stars, nebulae, and systems, to this planetary sphere and 
its central sun. Where are we? Is there such an extreme 
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verge ? This question, which lies at the very threshold of an 
exposition of the Kosmos, per descensum , is one which has so 
little to recommend it as a matter of discussion that we certainly 
should not mention it here, had it not got involved in an astro- 
nomical speculation of a very singular nature. The assumption 
that the extent of the starry firmament is literally infinite has 
been made, b^ one of the greatest of astronomers, the late Dr. 
Olbcrs, the basis of a conclusion that the celestial spaces arc in 
some slight degree deficient in transparency ; so that all beyond 
a certain distance is, and must for ever remain, unseen ; the 
geometrical progression of the extinction of light far outrunning 
the effect -of any conceivable increase in the power of our tele- 
scopes. Were it not so, it is argued, every part of the celestial 
concave ought to shine with the brightness of the solar disc ; 
since no visual ray could be so directed as not, in some point or 
other of its infinite length, to encounter such a disc. With this 
peculiar form of the argument we have little concern. It ap- 
pears to us, indeed, with all deference to so high an authority, 
invalid ; since nothing is easier than to imagine modes of sys- 
tematic arrangement of the stars in space (entirely in consonance 
with what we see around us of the principle of subordinate 
grouping actually followed out) which shall strike away the 
only foundation on which it can be made to rest, while yet fully 
vindicating the absolute infinity of theft number. It is the 
conclusion only which it appears to us important to notice, as 
having recently been attempted to be established on grounds of 
direct statistical enumeration of stars of different orders of 
brightness, by the illustrious astronomer of Pulkova, in a 
remarkable work (Etudes d’ Astronomic Stellairc), and even 
some rude approximation made to the rate of extinction. It 
would lead us far beyond our limits to attempt even to give a 
general idea of his reasonings, but one remark on the whole 
subject we cannot forbear. Light, it is true, is easily disposed 
of. Once absorbed, it is extinct for ever, and will trouble us 
no more. But with radiant* heat the case is otherwise. This, 
though absorbed, remains still effective in heating the absorbing 
medium, which must either increase in temperature, the process 
continuing, ad infinitum , or, in its turn becoming radiant, give 
out from every point at every instant as much heat as it 
receives. 

Of the supposed luminiferous aether itself, as one of the ma- 
terial or quasi-material contents of space, M. de Humboldt says 
nothing. He waives, designedly, at least in the present volume, 
any allusion to that, and all other theoretical conceptions. The 
view of creation which he takes, and which we must take with 
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him) is so purely and entirely objective, so closely confined to 
what Mr. Mill would call the collocations of the Kosmos, that even 
the Newtonian law of gravitation, with its noble train of mathe- 
matical* consequences, is excluded from* all direct and special 
notice. We must not, therefore, wonder, but accept it as part 
of the determinate plan of the work, that light itself is spoken 
of only incidentally, as afiording a measure of sidKreal distance 
by itB velocity, and as conveying to our eyes the images of 
remote sidereal objects, not as they now exist, but as they 
existed years or ages ago ; or that no account is given of the 
Gaussian generalisations of the theory of terrestrial magnetism, 
—a subject, of which M. dc Humboldt is so pre-eminently cog- 
nisant, that it must have required the greatest self-control, and 
the most entire satisfaction with his prc-conccivcd views of the 
limits of his subject, to have avoided dilating on it. ^ 

The most remote bodies which the telescopes disclose to ua ’ 
are, probably, the nebulas. These, as their name imports, are 
dim and misty-looking objects, very few of which sure visible to 
the unassisted sight. Powerful telescopes resolve most of them 
into stars, and more in proportion to the force of the instru- 
ment; while, at the same time, every increase of telescopic 
power brings fresh and unresolved nebulae into view. A natural 
generalisation would lcsid us to conclude, that all such objects 
arc nothing but groups of stars, forming systems, differing in 
size, remoteness, and mode of aggregation. This conclusion 
would, indeed, be almost irresistible but for a few rare examples, 
where a single star of considerable brightness appears sur- 
rounded with a delicate and extensive atmosphere, offering no 
indication of its consisting of stars. Such objects have given 
rise to the conception of a self-luminous nebulous matter, of a 
vaporous or gaseous nature, of which these photospheres, and, 
perhaps, some entire nebulae, may consist, and to the further 
conception of a gradual subsidence or condensation of such mat- 
ter into stars and systems. It cannot.be denied, however, that 
the weight of induction appears to bte accumulating in the oppo- 
site direction, and that such ‘ nebulous stars 9 , may, after all, be 
only extreme cases of central condensation, such as two* or three 
* titebulae , 9 usually so called, offer a near approach to. Apart, 
then, from these singular bodies, and leaving open the questions 
they go to raise, and apart from the consideration of such pecu- 
liar cases as planetary and annular nebulae, the great majority 
of nebulas may be described as globular or spheroidal aggregates 
of etAs arranged about a centre, the interior strata more closely 
than the exterior, according to very various laws of progressive 
density, but the strata of equal density being more nearly 
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spherical according to their proximity to the centre. Many of 
these groups contain hundreds, nay, thousands, of stars. 

Besides these, .there # exist nebulas of a totally different de-. 
scription ; of vastly greater apparent dimension, and ft f very*’ * 
irregular and capricious forms, of which the well-known nebula 
in Orion is an example. Tli<?y form, evidently, a class apart 
from the others, not only in aspect, but also as regards their 
situation in the heavens; for whereas the former congregate 
together chiefly in a great nebulous district remote from the 
Milky Way, or are otherwise scattered over the whole heavens, 
(though by no means so as to form what M. de Humboldt 
terms a 4 nebulous milky way,’ or zone of nebulas surrounding 
the sphere,) these only occur in the immediate vicinity of the 
galaxy, and may fairly be considered, if not as integrant por- 
tions, at least as outliers of it. Their forms, therefore, may be 
Considered as in some degree indicative of the true form of that 
starry stratum, could we contemplate it from a distance, so far, 
at least, that we may reasonably suppose it quite as irregular 
and complex as we observe these, its appendages, actually to be. 

M. de Humboldt leans, as might be expected from one espe- 
cially conversant with organic forms, to that view which repre- 
sents the nebulas as sidereal systems, in process of gradual 
formation by the mutual attraction of their parts, and by the 
absorption of the strictly nebulous element into stellar bodies. 

4 The process of condensation/ lie says, 4 which was part of the 
4 doctrine of Anaximenes, and of the whole Ionic school, appears 
4 to be here going on before our eyes. The subject of conjoint 
4 investigation and conjecture lias a peculiar charm for the 
4 imagination. Throughout the range of animated existence, 

4 and of moving forces in tlic physical universe, there is an 
4 especial fascination in the recognition of that which is he- 
4 coming, or about to be, even greater than in that which is, 

4 though the former be indeed no more than a new condition 
4 of matter already existing ; for oi the act of creation itself 
4 the original calling forth of existence out of non-existence, we 
4 have no experience, nor can we form any conception of it.’ 

That flic whole firmament of stars visible to us, even with 
the help of telescopes, belongs to tliat vast sidereal stratdm 
which we call the Galaxy, seems hardly to admit of doubt. The 
actual form of this stratum, further than that it is not impro- 
perly characterised as such, can hardly be said to be known 
with any approach to certainty ; but that its extent in a direct 
line outwards is enormously greater in some directions than in 
others, and that in one portion of its extent it is, as it were, 
cleft, and contorted, in others lengthened into processes stretch*- 
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ing fur into space, seems to rank among the positive conclusions 
of astronomy. In certain directions its extent would seem to be 
unfathomable to our best telescopes ; in others, there is reason 
to belietc we see through and beyond it, even in its own plane. 

Of the distance of the stars of which this vast stratum con* 
sists, at least of some of the nearest of them, we are beginning, 
at length, to possess some certain knowledge. The bright star 
a Centauri has a measured parallax (os the observations of 
Henderson and Maclear teach us) of nearly a whole second 
(0" - 9128), which places it at a distance from us equal to 226,000 
radii of the earth's orbit. That of 61 Cygni has been ascer- 
tained by Bessel to be no less than 592,200 such radii, while 
the observations of Struve place a Lyras at 789,600 of similar 
units from our system. Such is the scale of the system to 
which we belong, such the magnitudes we arc led to regard as 
small, in comparison with its actual extent ! The number of 
stars whose distance is imperfectly known to us at present is 
about thirty<-fivc, seven of which may be considered as deter- 
mined, with some approach to certainty, by the recent researches 
of Mr. Peters. 

Among the countless swarm of what are commonly called 
fixed stars, there is not one, probably, which really merits the 
name. In by far the great majority, a minute, but regularly 
progressive, change of place is observed to take place ; and, from 
a careful examination of these movements, as observed in stars 
visible in Europe, it has been concluded, that a portion at least 
of them is only apparent, and arises from a real motion of our 
own sun, carrying with it the whole planetary system, towards 
a point in the constellation Hercules, in u. a. 259° 35' decl. 
34° SV north. This extraordinary conclusion, resting as it 
does on the independent and remarkably agreeing calculations 
of five different and eminent astronomers, from data afforded 
by northern stars, has, within the hist few months, received a 
striking confirmation by the researches of Mr. Galloway, who 
has arrived at the very same conclusion, from calculations 
founded on the proper motions of stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere, not included among those used by his prcdcccs&rs. In 
this path the sun moves with the prodigious velocity of 400,000 
miles, or nearly its own semi-diameter, per diem . 

'Independent of the movements of translation not accounted 
for by this cause, several of the stars have a rotary motion, 
forming pairs or binary systems, called double stars, revolving 
abo^t each other in regular elliptic orbits, governed by the 
Newtbnian law of gravitation. This sort of connexion, sug- 
gested as theoretically probable by Mitchell, and demonstrated 
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as a matter of observation by Hcrschcl, lias now been distinctly 
traced in fifty or sixty instances (M. dc Humboldt, anticipating 
what will doubtless one day prove to be a fact, says 2800), 
among which occur examples of periodic revolutions of 200, 
182, 117, 61, 44, and even 17 years, and of orbits, in some cases 
so cxccntric as to be quite cometary, in others nearly circular. 
Some again are concluded, with much probability, to revolve on 
their axes, from the observation of regular periodic changes in 
their lustre; while others vary in no regular and certain periods, 
undergoing great and abrupt changes, for which no probable 
cause lias yet been assigned. In one remarkable instance a 
change of colour would appear to have taken place. Sirius, 
which is now one of the whitest of the stars, is characterised by 
Ptolemy as red, or at least ruddy. 'O 8s 'ZLeipios, inroicippos , is 
his expression, speaking pointedly of its colour, and not of its 
scintillations. 

Not the least surprising, is the actual and positive knowledge 
we have obtained of the weUjht or quantity of matter contained 
in at least one of the binary stars, G1 Cygui ; from whose orbital 
motion, compared with its distance, Bessel has concluded that 
the conjoint mass of its two individuals is c neither much more 
nor much less than half, the mass of our sun.' It appears 
as a star of the sixth magnitude. From the photometric ex- 

E crimen ts of Wollaston on a Lyrsc, compared with what we 
now of its distance, its actual emission of light may be gathered 
to be not less than 5.} times that of the sun. Sirius, which is 
nine times as bright as a Lyric, and whose parallax is insensible, 
cannot, therefore, he estimated at less than 100 suns. 

Non-luminous stars have been conjectured to exist, and Bessel 
even considered that some irregularities, supposed to subsist in 
the proper motions of Procyon and Sirius, could no other way 
be accounted for than by supposing them to be revolving about 
invisible central bodies. The illustrious astronomer of Pulkova, 
in the work we have already had occasion to cite, has, however, 
by destroying the evidence of irregularity by a careful revision 
of all the recorded observations, rendered it unnecessary to resort 
to such on hypothesis. 

Neither have attempts been wanting to deduce from the proper 
motions of the stars, the situation in space of the ‘ Central Sun, 9 
about which the whole firmament revolves. Lambert placed it 
in the nebula of Orion ; Maedlcr, very recently, in the Pleiades, 
on grounds which, however, appear to us anything bufr con- 
clusive. 

The vast interval which separates our system from its nearest 
neighbours among the fixed stars, is a blank which even the 
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imaginations of astronomers have been unable to people with 
denizens of any definite character, other than a few lost comets 
slowly groping out their benighted way to other systems, or 
torpidly lingering in aphelio , expecting their recall to the source 
of light and warmth. In the utter insulation of this huge inter- 
vening gulph, it is impossible not to perceive a guarantee against 
extraneous perturbation and foreign interference, or to avoid 
tracing an extension of the very same principle of subordinate 
grouping which secures the satellites of our planets from too 
violent a perturbative action on the part of the central body. 
It thus assumes the character and importance of a cosmical law; 
and, while it affords another and most striking indication of the 
unity of plan which pervades the universe, may lead us to 
believe that, if other systems yc: exist in the immensity of space, 
they may be^ separated from our own by intervals so immense 
as to appear only as dim and nebulous specks, or utterly, and 
for ever, to elude our sight. 

Descending, now, with our guide through this vacuum inane to 
our own system, wc shall for a moment depart from his arrange- 
ment to strike at once upon its central body — our own sun. 
This, indeed, can hardly be called a departure, since, by an ex- 
traordinary omission, we find no special notice taken by M. de 
Humboldt of this magnificent globe. Yet, surely, there is matter 
of sufficient interest in what is known and seen of its physical 
constitution and important peculiarities, to have justified, indeed 
to have required, their not being passed sub sUentia in a physical 
description of the universe. If there be much, as yet mysterious, 
in its inexhaustible emission of light and heat, there is also 
much in the mechanism by which that emission is produced 
which is matter of ocular inspection. Wc know, for instance, 
that the sun is not simply an incandescent mass; that the 
luminous process, whatever its nature, is superficial only, being 
confined to two strata of phosphorescent clouds, floating in an 
atmosphere of considerable but imperfect transparency, extend- 
ing to a vast distance beyond them : that these clouds are often 
driven asunder by tumultuary movements of astonishing energy 
and extent, disclosing to our eyes the dark surface below ; that 
the region in which these movements take place is confined to 
an equatorial belt of about sixty degrees in breadth, being, how- 
ever, comparatively much less frequent in the immediate vicinity 
of the equator itself. Wc know, moreover, that the time of its 
rotation (25£ days) stands in decided and pointed dissonance 
wi<Si the Keplcrian law of the planetary revolutions, and that 
therefore the sun has most certainly not been formed by the 
simple subsidence of regularly rotating planetary matter gra- 
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dually contracting in dimension by cooling ; a fact which the 
advocates of the nebulous hypothesis must, therefore, render 
some other account of. 

The primary planets known to us at the present moment are 
sixteen in number, including no less than five which have been 
added to the list since the publication of the Kosmos in 1845. 
The discovery of one of these, Neptune, by the mere considera- 
tion of the recorded perturbations of the remotest planet pre- 
viously known, by the theory of gravitation, as delivered by 
Newton, and matured by the French geometers, will ever be 
regarded as ihc most glorious intellectual triumph of the present 
age. If any thing could enhance its claim to be so considered, 
it is the ussunincc given us of the exceedingly firm grasp by 
which theory has seized on this most complicated subject ; by 
the fact of the discovery having been made almost simultaneously 
by two geometers of different nations, pursuing different courses 
of investigation, each in entire ignorance of the other’s proceed- 
ings, and arriving at what may fairly be termed the same 
identical place of the yet unseen planet. It is not a little re- 
markable that astronomy, the oldest, and, as it might be con- 
sidered, the maturcst among the sciences, is perhaps at this 
moment the most rapidly progressive of any, such is the novelty 
as well as the magnitude of the facts which every year brings 
forth. • 

M. dc Humboldt in this division of his subject, presents us 
with a rapid, but an extremely striking and well-digested view 
of # the Collocations’ of our system; that is to say, of the actual 
arrangement and distribution of its masses in respect of tlicir 
magnitudes, densities, and distances from the sun, their times of 
rotation on their axes, and tljc extent of their provision with 
satellites. We have never met with a better expose of these 
particulars, grouped as they arc under a variety of aspects, with 
the object of bringing into view the general relations, if any, 
which exist between them. 

‘ It lias been proposed to consider the telescopic planets,’, now eight 
in number, between Mars and Jupiter, ‘with their more excentric, 
intersecting, and greatly-inclined orbits, as forming a middle zone, or 
group, in our planetary system ; and if we follow out this view, we 
shall find that the comparison of the inner group of planets, compri- 
sing Mercuiy, Venus, the Earth, and Mars, with the outer group, 
consisting of J upiter, Saturn, Uranus,’ (and Neptune), ‘presents several 
striking contrasts. The planets of the inner group, which are nearer 
the sun, are of more moderate size, are denser, rotate round their re- 
spective axes more slowly, in nearly equal periods, differing little from 
twenty-four hours, are less compressed at the poles, and, with one 
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exception, without satellites* The external planets are of 

much greater magnitude, five times less dense, more than twice os 
rapid in tlieir rotation round their axes, more compressed at the poles, 
and richer in moons in the proportion of seventeen * (eighteen) * to 
one.’ 

So soon as we descend to particulars, however, we find these 
general relations broken in upon by continual exceptions. The 
history of the discovery of Neptune lias afforded a signal instance 
how little reliance could be placed on a law of collocation, which 
had begun to be considered as a fundamental relation pervading 
the whole system. Still, as such laws, partially carried out, 
fftey possess a peculiar interest, especially when we consider the 
exactness of numerical relation which holds good in several 
instances, and which leads irresistibly to speculate upon causes, 
as is the case with all close numerical coincidences, which 
nothing c:m persuade us to believe purely accidental when they 
take place in matters of f act. Why, we arc tempted to ask, do 
the diurnal rotations of Mercury, the Earth, and Mars, agree to a 
minute? Why are the densities of Lhe Sun, Jupiter, Uranus, 
(and ? Neptune) exactly alike, and just one fourth of the Earths ? 
Again, among the satellites, irhy are the periodic times of 
Saturn’s third and fourth satellites respectively, precisely double 
those of the first and second ? And why arc the rotations of 
the satellites, generally, on their axes performed in precisely the 
same times as their revolutions about their respective primaries? 
Of this last-mentioned coincidence, indeed, a mechanical ex- 
planation is given (Kosmos, p. 155. Trans.) which we arc aware 
rests on high authority. It pre-supposcs, however (which our 
author does not appear to have recollected), an original, very 
near adjustment to exact coincidence ; and oven with this admis- 
sion we remaiu by no means satisfied of its validity. It appears 
to us that the very smallest deviation from perfect coincidence, 
originally subsisting, would destroy *all tendency to that accu- 
mulation of matter on one diameter of the satellite, and conse- 
quent permanent elongation of its figure, which the further 
steps of the so-called explanation require. 

By far the most wonderful and mysterious bodies of our 
system are the comets. Tlieir number is immense/ their variety 
of aspect infinite, their magnitude astounding. Apart from the 
magnificence of tlieir appearance, and the interest attaching to 
their cxccntric orbits, .and utter contempt of the ordinary plane- 
tary convcutious in their excursions into space, they have 
Income to us instruments of physical inquiry ; and the study of 
their motions has disclosed to us features in the constitution of 
our system of which we should otherwise have "had no idea, and 
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afforded opportunities, which, but for them, had been altogether 
wanting of completing our knowledge of the masses of the 
planets themselves. Their almost spiritual tenuity enables them 
to feel as it were, and to manifest by a sensible retardation the 
resistance of a medium pervading the planetary spaces, while the 
dir ection of their tails always turned from the sun, and the 
enormous velocity with which these singular appendages have 
appeared on some occasions to be projected in the opposite 
direction to the solar gravity, lias afforded more than a presump- 
tion of the existence of repulsive as well as attractive forces in 
our system. It would be endless to recount the singularities 
presented by these bodies. Some have had two tails, one (1744) 
six, and some none at all, though otherwise large and conspicuous; 
Many have been seen in bright sunshine and at noon-day, as 
was the case with the recent magnificent one of. 1843. The 
tails of some have equalled, and even surpassed in length, the 
radius of the earth’s orbit ; and through those of the comets of 
1819 and 1823 the earth itself is supposed to have passed. 
The famous comet of Lexell passed twice (1767 and 1779) 
among the satellites of Jupiter, and approached the earth in 
1770 within six tihics the distance of the moon. Several of 
them return in known periods : the celebrated comet of Halley 
in 76*871 years; that of Encke in 3*316 ; that of Biela in 6*599, 
and that of Faye in 7*29 years. The climax to the bizarreries of 
these singular bodies was afforded in 1 846 by one of these last- 
mentioned- comets (that of Biela), which was actually seen to 
separate itself into two ; which, after thus parting connexion, 
continued amicably journeying along side by side without further 
mutual disturbance. 

The fall of masses of stone, of iron, and of ashes and other 
substances from the heavens, is a fact now so thoroughly well 
attested, that every doubt, as to its reality has long since va- 
nished. The latter phenomenon may- not unreasonably be 
attributed to volcanic eruptions, or to matter swept from the 
surface of the earth by tempests and whirlwinds, carried to a 
vast height, and deposited at great distances from its origin ; 
and such, indeed, appears to have been the case in many well 
authenticated instances. Wc have before us a portion of a sheet 
oP200 square feet, of a substance exactly similar to cotton felt, 
and of which clothing might be made, which fell at Carolath, in 
Silesia, in 1839. On microscopic examination it is found to 
consist of delicate matted and bleached confervas containing 
infusoria; and was therefore, doubtless, raised from its natural 
site, the dried bed of some lake or marsh, and wafted to the 
place of its fall by a stonn. 

YOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXV. 
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But no such explanation will apply to the astounding pha> 
nomenon of the sudden fallrof blocks of stone or iron of several 
pounds, nay tons in weight. 

c A presumptuous scepticism/ says M. <le Humboldt, ‘ which 
rejects facts without examination of their truth, is, in some respects, 
even more injurious than an unquestioning credulity. It is the ten- 
dency of both to impede accurate investigation. Although for up- 
wards of 2000 years the annals of different nations hod told of falls of 
stones, which, in many instances, hod been placed beyond doubt by 
the testimony of irreproachable witnesses ; although the Bsctylia 
formed an important part of the meteor worship of the ancients, and 
the companions of Cortes saw, at Cholula, the Aerolite which had 
fallen on the neighbouring pyramid ; although caliphs and Mongolian 
princes had had swords forged of fresh-fallen meteoric iron ; and even 
although human beings had been killed by the falling stones (viz., a 
friar at Crema on the 4th of September, loll, a monk at Milan, 
1650, and two Swedish sailors on board a ship in 1674) ; yet, until 
the time of Chladni, who had already earned for himself imperishable 
renown in physics by the discovery of his figure-representations of 
sound, this great cosmical phenomenon remained almost unheeded, 
and its intimute connexion with the planetary system remained un- 
known.’ A 

We can pardon some degree of scepticism, on a subject ap- 
parently so marvellous, before the assemblage of recorded facts 
bad brought a mass of independent sind agreeing evidence to 
bear upon the general mind, nauseated as it had become by talcs 
of monkish miracle and travellers’ wonders. Chladni wrote in 
.1794, and his work had effectually shaken this scepticism, and 
excited general attention, when, on the 26th of April, 1803, a 
shower of stones, thousands in number, and several of them 
weighing many pounds; was hurled over a district of between 
twenty and thirty square miles in extent, by the, explosion of 
a globe of fire in mid-day and in a clear sky, vertically over the 
town of l’Aiglc, in Normandy. This was precisely th $ oppor- 
tunity to inquire minutely into all the circumstances of the 
event, and to place them on official record. Accordingly, at 
the instance of the French Academy of Sciences, the govern- 
ment commissioned M. Biot to proceed to the .spot, examine 
witnesses, .and collect every particular. Iiis report on this 
eyent/ which forms part of the memoirs of the Institute, ftr 
1806, leaves no room for doubt as to its reality. ■ Trees were 
broken, houses struck, the ground ploughed up,' the actual 
stoies picked up or dug out In vast abundance. Many persons 
hi&fl narrow escapes, and one was slightly wounded A list pub- 
lished by Chladni (Ann. du • Bureau des Longitudes, 1826,). 
ijtmmerdte* upwards of 200 instances- of similar occurrences. 
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collected from the annals of all nations, China included ; among 
'which we observe no less than sixteen recorded in the British 
Isles subsequent to 1620, one of which (May 18. 1680) took 
place in London. Subsequent research has added largely to 
this list, and new occurrences of the kind arc continually hap* 
pehing. Many of the masses which have so fallen have been 
of great magnitude. To say nothing of the enormous weight 
of some of the blocks of iron supposed to be of meteoric origin ; 
the stone. which fell at iEgospotamos was as large as two mill- 
stones; and that which fell at Nami, A. d . 921, formed a rock 
projecting four feet above the surface of the river* A mass of 
this magnitude, so distinct in its nature from the materials of 
the surrounding rocks, and in a locality so very definite, might 
surely yet be found by persevering search. Facts of this kind 
preclude all idea of their being formed in the air from floating 
vapours, wliilc their difference from all known volcanic products 
or minerals excludes their reference to a terrestrial origin. Vol- 
canoes in the moon were for a time resorted to, and M. dc 
Humboldt (note 69.) is at some pains to prove thiB opinion 
untenable. We believe it to be now entertained by no one. 
Their planetary nature is the only remaining account which can 
be given of their origin ; and this opinion he of course adopts, 
classing them with the other admitted members of our system. 
The phenomena of their explosion, and the violent, though 
transient and merely superficial heat which they undergo at the 
mon^nt of their fall, may perhaps be considered as militating 
against such an origin. But we perceive nothing in these cir- 
cumstances incompatible with the necessary consequences of 
such a rencontre. Arriving with planetary velocity at the con- 
fines of our atmosphere, where the air is many thousand, perhaps 
million times rarer than at the surface of the earth, such a body 
would carry before it the air on which it immediately impinged, 
compressing it to an enormous relative extent against its own 
surface, before the absolute compression could reach such a point 
as to determine its lateral escape. Now, it has been shown by 
Poisson (Ann. dc Chirn. xxiii. 341.) that the* latent heat of a 
given weight of air is greater, the lower the pressure uqier 
which it exists. A given quantity (by weight) of air, therefore; 
"at those elevations contains more latent heat than the same 
quantity at the etirth’s surface. When condensed, therefore, it 
will give out more heat than would be elicited by the same 
extent of relative condensation * from air of ordinary density, 

: which we know to be capable of producing ignition, even under 
very 'moderate degrees of sudden compression. A source, of 
sudden and transient heat of almost any conceivable intensity* 
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is thus provided in immediate contact with the surface of the 
stone, which it would fuse and partly vaporise, while the sudden 
andviolent expansion of the parts immediately beneath the fused 
film must necessarily cause decrepitation and disruption of 
fragments. Tn short, there is no part of the phenomenon which 
this explanation does not reach. Mere friction against the 
atmosphere, as suggested by Poisson, seems quite insufficient to 
produce incandescence. 

That a resemblance should be conceived to exist between 
those globes of fire which throw down stones and those which 
only gleam and arc extinct, or which terminate with a harmless, 
though often very terrific explosion, is not to be wondered at. 
Yet th% analogy founded on mere optical resemblance would 
hardly suffice to prove a community of nature or origin. Ac- 
cordingly, little or no attempt was made to connect these 
formidable visitors w r ith the innocuous spectacle afforded by 
shooting stars or train-accompanied meteors, till 1833, when a 
brilliant display of the November meteors, on the 12th and 13th 
of that month, repeated on the same days of the following year, 
brought to recollection a similar display witnessed by M. dc 
Humboldt in 1799, in America. On comparison of dates, it 
was perceived, with astonishment, that they precisely coincided. 
The extraordinary fact has since been established by observa- 
tion, and by the assemblage of ancient and modern records, that 
meteoric showers occur periodically on certain given days of the 
year, though not of every year, and especially on the 12tli-^14th 
November, and the 9th — 11th of August; the latter epoch 
being the most uniform in respect of the intensity of the pheno- 
menon. Another fact, not less striking, has emerged in respect 
of the directions affected by the meteors in their flight. They 
diverge, apparently, from fixed points in the heavens, whose 
longitudes ore 90° in advance of the actual places of the earth in 
the ecliptic at the epochs in question. Such apparent diver- 
gence, by the rules of perspective, is the criterion of a real paral- 
lelism ; and we arc thus carried onwards to the inevitable con- 
clusion of a cosmical origin and common direction of motion, 
in groups or flights of these bodies, which the earth encounters 
in its annual ' path, and which are presumed to form rings or 
planes inore or less interrupted about the sun, revolving accord-* 
ing to planetary laws. We agree with M. de Humboldt in con- 
sidering the general conclusion as perfectly well established, and 
as justifying his admission of them into the rights of recognised 
memoership of the planetary system. 

The zodiacal light is another of those luminous phenomena to 
which a' cosmical origin has always been, ascribed: — 
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< The earliest distinct description * of it * is contained in Childrey’s 
Britannia Baconica (1661). Its first observation may have been two 
or three years earlier. Dominic Cassini has, however, incontestably 
the merit of having been the first (in 1683) to investigate its relations 
in space. ... It ifiay be conjectured with much probability that the 
remarkable* light, rising pyruinidically from the earth, which, in 1509, 
was seen in the eastern part of the sky for forty nights in succession 
from the high table land of Mexico (and which 1 find mentioned in 
an ancient Aztec manuscript in the Codex Tellerio-ltemcnsis, in the 
Royal Library at Paris,) was the zodiacal light.’ (Transl. p. 189.) 

This light, as M. de Humboldt justly reasons, cannot be the 
solar atmosphere in the ordinary sense of the words. But wc 
cannot so readily admit the conclusion he draws, that it is an 
extremely oblate ring of lucid vapours revolving in space be- 
tween the orbits of Venus and Mars. An extent much beyond 
the earth’s orbit, at all events, seems incompatible with its 
pointed or pyramidal form and termination at a certain apparent 
distance from the sun, instead of being continued all around the 
heavens. Nor can we perceive any good reason for ascribing to 
it an annular form, wholly exterior to the orbit of Venus. The 
passage which he cites from Cassini (note 96.) in support of this 
opinion appears to us by no means susceptible of this interpre- 
tation ; nor arc wc aware of any observations which necessitate 
such a conclusion, contraiy as it is to the opinion generally 
received on the subject 

Itoccnd we now to our own globe, ( from the region of celes- 
c tiar forms to the more restricted sphere of terrestrial forces; 
* from tlie children of Uranus to those of Gea; ’ from the con- 
templation of matter obedient to comparatively few and simple' 
impulses aud laws, offering no indications of qualitative diversity 
— to matter under the influence of molecular forces of excessive 
complication, and laws very imperfectly understood, exhibiting 
fundamental diversities of quality, affording endless scope to 
agencies which scarcely appear to resolve themselves into the 
simple conception of mechanical effort, and whose active prin- 
ciples, electricity and heat, present themselves to us binder 
aspects now reminding us of the ordinary forms of matter by 
their quantitative relations to tangible bodies, and now eluding 
our grasp by a subtilty which seems to transcend our notions of 
coiporeal existence. Here, too, we become conversant with 
organic life in all its infinite diversities and stages of manifesto 
tion, and in all its adaptations to external conditions ; as a some- 
thing superposed upon and subsequent to .matter. Here, too, 
we encounter voluntary motion as something again superfjosed 
upon mere organic development; and here, too, the life of 
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instinct and the life of thought, rising higher and higher by 
successive but gradual steps, till at length one vast bound lands, 
us in’ humanity, with all its hopes and visions of something 
yet beyond. ‘ Such is the field wc have now to enter upon — 

‘ The wide, th’ unbounded prospect lies before us ; ’ 

but its richness, no less than its extent, forbids our lingering on 
its outskirts in idle contemplation of its glories. 

The path followed by M. de Humboldt in threading the laby- 
rinth of this vast mass of knowledge, is, perhaps, on the whole, 
the best which could have been adopted to preserve a continuity 
of course, and to bring the phocnoincna to bear on each other 
with due regard to causal sequence. 

He first, under the general head of 6 Terrestrial Phenomena, 5 
gives us an outline of those broad features which have relation 
to the mass of the earth as a whole ; and in wliich the acting 
forces and powers are considered in their mean or average in- 
tensity, or as acting on the largest scale, unaffected by local 
causes. The features which admit of being so presented, are 
those which refer to the dimensions and figure of the earth, its 
mean density and temperature ; and the evidences, such as we 
possess them, of an increase in both these respects, in descend- 
ing from its surface to its centre. Terrestrial magnetism too, 
and the disturbances, whatever be their origin, which the mag- 
netic power of the earth undergoes upon the great scale, during 
‘ magnetic storms 9 and auroral displays, ns well as those sAilar 
variations which modify all its local manifestations, according 
to laws yet unknown, but whose influence extends to the whole 
globe, find a natural place in this division of the entire subject. 

Under the general notion of the c reaction of the interior of 
* the earth on its exterior, 9 which affords, as it were, the canvas 
on which to depict the phenomena of earthquakes, volcanoes, 
hot springs, &c., we recognise the impress of that theory of 
geological dynamics which represents the external solid crust of 
the globe as in a continual though exceedingly slow process of 
contraction, by refrigeration, on its internal liquid contents, by 
which it becomes placed in a state of strain, which from time to 
time, and according to local circumstances affording facilities for 
disruption, relieves itself by fracture and by the ejection of a 
portion of the liquid matter. Such, at least, seems to be the 
conception implied in the word reaction, which presupposes 
actiotf The want of an original primum mobile competent to' 
the production of the volcano and the earthquake as general, 
and npt as local phenomena, is imperatively felt in geology. 

As consequences of this reaction, -appearing indifferently on 
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every part of the earth’s surface, we have the ejection of erupted 
or ‘ endogenous} and . the production of metamorphic rocks, 
together with upheavings and subsidences of portions of Ahe 
earth’s crust of greater or less extent, which, in the course of 
ages modify the distribution of sea and land over the surface 
of our planet. Simultaneous with these changes, but referring 
themselves to a totally different order of causes the seat of 
which is wholly exterior to our globe, and which depend en- 
tirely on the action of the sun and moon as the ultimate causes — 
the prima mobilia — of all those oceanic and atmospheric move- 
ments to which continents owe their destruction and reproduc- 
tion, we have the continual formation of new Btrata at the 
bottom of the ocean ; their gradual condensation by increase of 
pressure as more and more 
lated; and their ultimate 
from beneath, in virtue of those general laws which regulate 
the movement of heat from point to point of bodies, the surface 
of which is maintained at a temperature, which, for this purpose, 
may be regarded as invariable. From the combination of the 
two orders of events arising from the continued action of these 
two classes of causes, each proceeding in perfect original in- 
dependence of the other, but each in its progress continually 
modifying the conditions under which the other acts ; and so 
producing a compound cycle, or rather interminable series, of 
excessive intricacy ; depend all geological phenomena, properly 
so callfd. Meanwhile, on this interwoven tissue, as if not yet 
sufficiently complex, is superposed another cycle of causation 
in the clcctro-magnctic relations of the globe, which, though 
uninfluential as respects the movement of masses, is no doubt 
powerfully so in the mineralogical arrangement of their particles, 
in the production of planes of false cleavage in the strata, and 
in the filling up, by metalliferous and other mineral veins, of the 
fissures which intersect them. To this class of mineralogical 
causes (on whose action the researches of Becquerel, Fox, and 
Hunt have thrown some light, but which stands in need of 
much more extensive and assiduous inquiry), we are somewhat 
surprised to find no allusion made in the work before us. 

• Among the materials of subverted and reconstructed con- 
tinents, occur the buried remains of their former inhabitants 


or their materials become accum^- 
consolidation by the invasion of heat 


Palaeontology, therefore, and the evidence it affords, in conjunc- 
tion with other circumstances attending the materials and posi- 
tion of strata, leads us naturally to the consideration of the state 
of the surface of our globe in former epochs, in relation to its 
habitability by various orders of organic beings, and more 
especially to its distribution into sea and land. . * , 
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* We here indicate a connecting link between the history of the 
revolutions our globe has undergone, and the description of its present 
surface^ — between geology and physical geography — which are thus 
combined in the general consideration of the form and extent of con- 
tinents. The boundaries which separate the dry land from the liquid 
element, and the relative areas of each, have varied greatly during the 
long series of geological epochs : they have been very different, for 
example, when the strata of the cool formation were deposited hori- 
zontally upon the inclined strata of the mountain limestone and the 
old red sandstone ; when the lias and the oolite were deposited on the 
keuper and the niuschelkulk ; and when the chalk was precipitated on 

the slopes of the green sand and the oolitic limestone Maps 

have been drawn representing the state of the globe in respect of the 
distribution of land and water at these periods. They rest on a more 
sure basis than the maps of the wanderings of To, or even than those 
SB Ulysses, which at best represent but legendary tales, whilst the geo- 
logical maps are the graphic representations of positive plurnomena/ 

We find ourselves thus introduced to the domain of physical 
geography, or the description of the actual state of the earth’s 
surface in its three great divisions, — those of land, sea, and air, 
— as prepared for the habitation of organic beings, and as exhi- 
biting the play of all those complex agencies on which depend 
the distribution of temperature and moisture, aerial and oceanic 
currents, and those conditions which, under the. general title of 
climate, determine the abundance and limits of vegetable and 
animal forms. A general view of organic life and the distri- 
bution of plants and animals, infinitely less copious in detail than 
we should have expected from the exceeding richness of M. de 
Humboldt’s information on this subject, and a short chapter on 
Mon dose the text ; which is followed by a scries of notes, in- 
dicating the authorities from which the statements tliroughout 
are derived, and full of a vast mass of other information, so 
interesting, so recondite, so various, as to leave us lost in ad- 
miration, both of the reading which could amass, and the dis- 
crimination which could select it. 

The dimensions and figure of the earth constitute a branch of 
inquiry on wfiicli, perhaps, more pains, labour, and refinement 
have been lavished than on any other subject of human research. 
‘ The history of science/ says M. de Humboldt, ‘ presents no 
‘ problem in which the object obtained, the knowledge of the 
‘ mean cpmpression of the earth, and the certainty that its figure 

* is not a regular one, is so far suxpassed in importance by the 

* incidental gain which, in the course of its long and arduous 

* £&rsuit, has accrued in the general cultivation and advancement 

* of mathematical and astronomical knowledge . 9 In fact, however, 
the 'benefit conferred has not been confined , to these. The con- 
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tinual heaping on of refinement upon refinement, in respect both 
of instruments and methods, has been far from a mere barren and 
ostentatious accumulation. On the contrary, it has overflowed on 
all sides, and fertilised every other field of physical research, by the 
example it has set, and the necessity it has imposed of exactness 
of numerical determination, mathematical precision of statement, 
and rigorous account taken * of every influential circumstance; 
as well as by the numerous physical elements whose exact mea- 
sures and laws it has incidentally required to be known as data. 
By the improvement of our knowledge of these, the aspect of 
all science has been changed, and the apparently disproportionate 
application of talent and cost which have been brought to bear 
upon the subject, repaid with interest. The fixation of national 
standards of weight and measure, which has become indissolubly 
interwoven with it, has ever marked, and will ever continue to 
mark, the highest point to which human skill and refinement in 
the application of science to practical objects are capable of 
attaining. 

In stating the result of these inquiries, M. de Humboldt fol- 
lows the determination of Bessel in 1841. A better authority 
he could not have selected, and it is worth while to notice (since 
he has omitted to do so) the precise coincidence of this deter- 
mination with that of Mr. Airy in 1831, from the assemblage of 
all the gcodesical measurements then procured, — a coincidence 
amounting ih fact to identity, the difference between the two 
statements of the earth’s equatorial diameter being but 234 feet, 
between those of the polar only 296, and of the compression 38. 
Neither can we omit to mention here the only considerable ac- 
cession to our knowledge on this head since the publication of 
4 The Kosmos,’ viz. the rectification of Lacaille’s erroneous arc 
at the Cape, by the admirable and indefatigable Maclcar (per- 
formed at the hazard and almost at the sacrifice of his life), which 
has removed for ever one of the great stumbling-blocks in the 
way of general and exact conclusions on this subject. 

The ellipticity of the earth, as Blayfoir has shown, ran by 
no means bo taken as affording even the slightest evidence 
of the entire primitive fluidity of its whole mass. Even when 
that of the internal strata is taken into the account, if there be 
any degree of mobility, from whatever cause arising short of 
entire and simultaneous fluidity, among its materials, this wiuld 
ultimately conform its internal arrangement, as the sea decs its 
external form, to the elliptic model. We do not mean to deny 
the strong presumption, however, that such fluidity does prevail 
at a certain depth : 4 Tolerably accordant experience has shown 
‘ that in Artesian wells the average increase of temperature in 
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* the strata passed through, is 1° of the Centigrade thermometer 
c for 92 Parisian feet of vertical depth (54*5 English feet for 1° 
c Fahr.). ... If we suppose this increase to continue in an 
‘ arithmetical ratio, a stratum of granite would.be in a state of 
‘ fusion at a depth of nearly 21 geographical miles.’ The phe- 
nomena of hot springs in countries where volcanic eruptions 
have long since ceased ; c direct observation of the temperature 
‘ of rocks in mines ;• and, above all, the volcanic activity of the 

* earth,- ejecting molten masses from opened clefts or fissures, 
‘ bear unquestionable evidence of this increase for vexy consider- 
€ able depths in the upper terrestrial strata.’ Still we can deter- 
mine nothing with certainty respecting, the deptli at which the 
materials of our rocks exist, ‘ cither in a softened and still tena- 
‘ cious state, or in complete fusion ; respecting cavities filled 
‘ with elastic vapours ; the condition of fluids heated under enor- 
c mous pressure ; or the law of the increase of density from the 

* surface to the centre.’ One thing only is certain, that the 
density does so increase, since the wonderfully agreeing conclu- 
sions arrived at by Cavendish, Reich, and Baily (for such they 
ought assuredly to be considered, the difference between Baily 
and Reich amounting to no more than one twenty-eighth port) 
abundantly demonstrate a mean density for the whole mass of 
five and a half, which is double that of basalt, and more than 
double that of granite ; substances which undoubtedly emanate 
from very great depths beneath the surface. 

The mean temperature of the globe is supposed to have at- 
tained so nearly an invariable state, that since the time of Hip- 
parchus, and in an interval of 2000 years, it has not diminished 
by one three-liundredth of a degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
This conclusion rests on the records of ancient eclipses, which 
having taken place in conformity with the theory of gravitation, 
implies the invariability of our unit of time or of the length of 
the day, during the interval. Hence Laplace has concluded, 
and the conclusion may be regarded as certain, that the length 
of the day, or the time of ^rotation of the earth on its axis, has 
not diminished by one hundredth part of a second. Qcnce also 
we are entitled to conclude that its mean radius has not 
diminished by a single yard in that interval. So far we are on 
sure ground: and if we consent to disregard as merely super- 
ficial, the transfer of matter from a higher to a lower level by 
oceanic and atmospheric abrasion, and the counteracting gffect 
cf volcanic ejections, — if, moreover, we set as in" a balance one 
against the other, the upheavings of mountain chains, such m 
our o\to times have witnessed in the Andes, and the subsidences 
of extensive districts, such as are going on in Scandinavia, the 
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conclusion, as relates to temperature, must be admitted as valid, 
however it may be supposed to militate against the refrigeratory 
theory above alluded to. 

The mean temperature at which the surface of the earth is 
maintained, if we consider the average of the whole globe, 
depends solely on external causes, the only one of which, worth 
considering as really influential, is the sun’s 'radiation. Of the 
constancy or variability of this from year to year, or from 
century to century, we know nothing, though from the analogy 
of periodical or changeable stars wc may surmise anything. 
But it bjr no means follows that this ignorance, on a point of 
such immense importance, is to continue. It is to the tempera- 
ture of the ocean, continually and carefully observed in those 
parts of its surface where its changes are least (in the equatorial 
region, from 10° N. to 10° S.), that we must look, with the 
greatest probability of ultimate success, for the solution of this 
difficult but interesting problem. In these regions, the observations 
and researches of M. de Humboldt himself have established the 
fact of a wonderful uniformity and constancy of temperature 
* over spaces of many thousand square miles.’ It is here, there- 
fore, that observations directed to this object can be made to 
the greatest advantage, and least exposed to the influence of 
casual and temporary disturbance. We know of no class of 
observations deserving more the attention of voyagers : and the 
more so, as the recent results of Mr. Caldecott respecting the 
temperature of the soil at considerable depths in India, have 
brought into evidence enormous differences, amounting to 6® 
between the mean temperatures of the earth and air at the same 
spot. Such might indeed have been expected on a careful con- 
sideration as to the different agencies of wind and rain on the 
one hand, and solar and nocturnal radiation on the other, in 
determining the respective averages, but they stand in striking 
contradiction- to the generally received opinion of the necessary 
equality between the two means in question. It ought to be 
remarked, that M. de Humboldt, when stating this opinion, 
(p. 165. Tr.) and the practical application of it recommended by 
Boussingault, expresses himself with hesitation, if not with doubt 
on its subject. 

The power of magnetism, and the polarity of the magnetic 
needle, appear to have been known to the Chinese from the most 
remote antiquity. Extracted from the annals of See-ma-thsian, a 
Chinese historian cotemporary with the destruction of the Bac- 
trifen empire by Mithridates I., we find the following extraordinary 
relation. « The emperor Tching-wang (1110 years beforb our 
‘ era) presented to the ambassadors of Tong-king and Cochin 
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‘ China, who dreaded the loss of their way back to their own 
‘ country, five magnetic cars, which pointed out the south by 
‘ means of the moving arm of a little figure covered with a vest 
‘ of feathers.’ To each of these cars, too, a hodometer, marking 
the distances traversed by strokes on a bell, was attached, so as 
to establish a complete dead reckoning. (Humboldt, Asie 
Centrale, xli.; Kosmos, 171.) Such inventions, we cannot 
but observe, are not the creation of a few years, or a few gene- 
rations. They presuppose long centuries of previous civilisation, 
and that too * at an epoch cotemporary with Codrus and the 
‘ return of the Ileraclides to the Peleponncsus ’ — the obscure dawn 
of European history I Even the declination of the needle, or its 
deviation from the true meridian, was known to this extraordi- 
nary people at the epoch in question. 

Two views of terrestrial magnetism may be taken. The one 
is that which makes the earth itself, or a large portion of the 
substance of it, intrinsically magnetic in that sense in which a 
loadstone is so. This view (which is at all events general, and 
but for the secular variations of the magnetic curves, would be 
even now perhaps the best which could be taken,) is vindicated 
by M. de Humboldt to our admirable countryman Gilbert, 
whose ideas were, in all physical matters, far in advance of his 
age (note 142.). It was the knowledge of these variations which 
led Halley to the formation of his wild as well as inadequate 
theory of an internal globe revolving within the external shell 
of the earth. If the mass of the globe be magnetic in the sense 
of the loadstone, it is scarcely conceivable that the local dis- 
tribution of magnetic power on its surface should be otherwise 
than permanent. That it is not so — that the magnetic curves, 
one and all, arc in a continual state of slow but regular change, 
sweeping round upon the two hemispheres in contrary directions 
(by which veiy act their forms are undergoing continual modi- 
fication), we cannot help receiving as an indication 'that the seat 
of the earth’s magnetism, if not entirely atmospheric, is at least 
so far superficial as to be subject to a large amount of external 
influence : seeing that they bear relation neither to any fixed 
lines in the globe itself on the one hand, nor to any determinate 
directions in external space on the other. The explanation of 
these secular variations is perhaps the obscurest problem which 
the ‘.Physique du Globe ’ has yet offered for solution ; and its 
solution, when known, cannot fail to carry with it the explanation 
of every otliqr part of the phenomena. 

■7 Meanwhile it is certain that the phenomena of the magnetic 
needle, and its direction at each point of the surface,, may, to a 
certain extent, be imitated on an artificial globe, by passing round 
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it at *the surface a due system of electro-magnetic currents.' 
This was actually done by the late Professor Barlow. To a 
slowly and secularly variable system of electric currents,' there- 
fore, whether atmospheric or terrestrial, all probability refers us 
as the cause of the earth’s magnetism. And here wc arc brought 
to a stand, not only by the very imperfect state of our know- 
ledge in respect of atmospheric electricity, of all the branches . 
of meteorology the least advanced ; but also by our ignorance of 
th.e actual forms of the magnetic curves over many and extensive 
regions of the earth, to say nothing of their secular changes. 
This blank area, however, is happily diminishing rapidly under ‘ 
the pressure of surveys set on foot in pursuance of that noble 
plan of co-operative magnetic research which, (thanks in the 
first instance to M. dc Humboldt’s powerful recommendation,) 
has been adopted and acted on by our own and other Govern- 
ments upon a scale and witli a sequence and energy to which no 
age has furnished a parallel. Within the interval, short of ten 
years, since the adoption of this system, the whole area of the 
Antarctic Ocean has been added to the domain of exact magnetic 
knowledge by the expedition under Sir James C. Boss, and 
by the subsequent survey of Lieutenants Moore and Clerk. 
British North America has become in like manner known ground 
by the survey of Lieutenant Lefroy, to which has been, or is in 
the course of being, added, that of the United States by Locke, 
Loomis, Bachc, and other able and indefatigable observers. 
The expedition of Sir John Franklin, speedily, we trust, 
to return crowned with merited success, taken in conjunction 
with the survey of Hudson Bay, accomplished in the course of 
last summer by Lieutenant Moore, will complete our knowledge 
of the northern coast, and give to the continent of North 
America its due significance on the magnetic chart of the globe. 
Nor are these the whole, or any thing like the whole, of the 
acquisitions recently made and still making in this direction, 
which, however, our limits will not permit us further to dilate 
on, or to give their merited tribute of applause to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of the able editor of the work before us, in 
deducing from the vast mass of observations thus continually 
pouring in, the true forms of the magnetic curves, and in par- 
ticular of the isodynamic lines and ovals which, although the 
last to be received into the list of magnetic dements, have 
proved the most interesting and. important of any. The service 
thus rendered to magnetic science, it is in fact impossible to 
overappreciate. 

Whatever idea we may form of the greater and more regular 
magnetic system of our g}obe, there can hardly remain a doubt 
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as to the reference of the diurnal and annual periodic fluctuations 
of the magnetic dements to electric currents in the earth or 
atmosphere caused by solar excitement. Nor can there be any 
hesitation in referring to sudden and violent disturbances of 
dcctrical equilibrium, from whatever cause arising, those mys- 
terious phenomena to which M. de Humboldt (the first to ob- 
serve, or at least strongly to draw attention to them,) has given 
the expressive name of magnetic storms, and in which the 
ncedle is agitated simultaneously over vast regions, whole con- 
tinents, nay, even in some cases, over the whole surface of the 
globe . Of these the most remarkable on record is that of the 
24th and 25th of September, 1841, which was observed at 
Toronto, in Canada, at Prague, at the Capo of Good Hope, 
at Van Diemen’s Land, and at Macao. And here we cannot 
omit to notice the very remarkable coincidence of date between 
this and a great and extraordinary disturbance, which has quite 
recently been observed at Toronto, and of which the account by 
Lieutenant Lcfroy is before us. The range of the needle, in 
respect of horizontal direction, on this occasion exceeded 4°, 
and the fluctuation in respect of horizontal intensity surpassed 
a twentieth part of its total amount Now this disturbance 
(which was observed at Greenwich, though to not quite so great 
on extent) also took place on the 24th of September ! A co- 
incidence of this kind, should it be repeated, like that of the 
meteoric showers, would lead us irresistibly, and as an instantia 
lucifera 9 to look outwards, into the planetary spaces, for the 
cause of these singular pliccnomcna. 

Intimately connected with these irregular magnetic disturb- 
ances, and characterised by M. dc Humboldt os the final dis- 
charge which restores the magncto-clcctric equilibrium, wrought 
to a climax of tension during their continuance, is the aurora 
or polar light. Of one variety of this superb phenomenon, that 
which consists in luminous beams and dancing streamers, ter- 
minating in a corona round the place of the elevated* magnetic 
polo* he gives a most picturesque and beautiful description. 
The other, rarer, and less vivid in its phases, but perhaps in 
some respects even more interesting; that which consists in 
quiet luminous masses, either insulated or forming more or less 
regular arches transverse to the magnetic meridian, and drifting 
constantly with a slow and steady movement southward, he passes 
in silence. In both we recognise, by many indications, the 
presence of matter in the higher regions of the atmosphere, 
rendered luminous by the passage of electricity, but differing in 
the two cases in the mode of its arrangement, and perhaps, too, 
elevation ; the arrangement in the former being in lines 
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para llel to the dipping needle ; in the other sometimes in amor- 
phous masses, at others with a strong tendency to a transverse 
position. Is it possible that the distinction between the magnetic 
and diamagnetic forms of matter, brought to light by Faraday’s 
late researches, may play a part in these arrangements? 

The height of the auroral phenomena has been a subject of 
very varying estimation, and if we allow that, as M. de Hum- 
boldt expresses it, ‘ every observer sees his own aurora as cer- 
‘ tainly as he sees his own rainbow,’ it must be evident that no 
parallactic mode of determining its height is practicable. This, 
however, applies only to the first of the above-mentioned species 
of aurora, where, from the number and rapid coruscations of the 
streamers, no one can be individualized and definitely fixed. 
The luminous masses and transverse arcs of the other variety 
have assuredly an optical reality — are objects , and capable of 
being seen in their true geometrical places by any number of 
sjiectators at once. It is impossible, in short, that a body of 
light, steady enough to be definitely referred by one observer to 
one given direction in space, and by another to another at the 
same instant, should not have an objective locality. The arcs 
of October 17. 1819, and March 29. 1826, whose heights, 
as calculated by Dalton from very positive data, appear to have 
been nearly equal (100—110 miles), were certainly in this pre- 
dicament ; nor do we consider his conclusions as at all shaken 
by the objections advanced against them by Dr. Farquhorson. 
On the other hand, M. de Humboldt appears disposed to doubt 
the reality of auroral streamers having been seen below the 
clouds ; but on this head the observations of the last-flamed ex- 
cellent observer on the aurora of February 24. 1842, are so 
positive and circumstantial, as to leave no room for doubt. The 
crackling or hissing sound, reported to accompany their displays 
in high latitudes, he considers as altogether apocryphal. It is 
not amon£ the least puzzling features of auroral phenomena, 
that although so intensely magneto-electric as actually to in- 
terfere with the free transmission of messages along the electric 
telegraph , experiments made during their continuance* with very 
sensitive electrdmctcrs have hitherto given only negative results, 
since, during the finest auroras, no change in the electric tension 
of the atmosphere has been detected. (Kosftios,, 186., Tr.) 

On the subject of earthquakes and volcanoes, those great 
manifestations of internal telluric activity, there is probably no 
geologist now living who can speak so largely from personal 
knowledge as M. de Humboldt — who has had such , oppor- 
tunities of studying their phenomena in that region of the globe 
where they are habitually developed on the grandest and most 
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terrific scale, as an eye-witness, or by diligent and immediate 
inquiry an spots the recent scenes of some of the greatest 
catastrophes on record. The tremendous convulsions which, in 
1797, destroyed Riob&mba, with the loss of between 30 and 
40,000 lives in a few minutes, with ‘ a sudden and mine-like 
‘ explosion, a vertical action from below upwards,’ which hurled 
the corpses of many of the unfortunate sufferers several hundred 
feet in height on a neighbouring mountain, and across a river, 
took place only three years before his arrival in Quito, the city 
lying still in ruins, and every particular, of course, vividly fresh 
in the recollection of the survivors. The catastrophe which 
destroyed Cmnana took place in the same year. The personal 
nilrrativc of his travels has made us familiar with the volcanoes 
of Quito, Mexico, and Chili, aud given to the names of Coto- 
paxi, Pichincha, Tunguragua, and Jorullo, a terrible, yet 
fascinating, celebrity. With his extraordinary account of the 
Last-named volcano, with its Mai pais and Ilornitos, there are 
probably few of our readers unacquainted. 

We shall not enter here into any of the speculations current 
among geologists which have for their object to render an 
account of the ultimate origin of earthquakes, and the immediate 
seat of their first impulse. Tt is to their propagation along the 
superficial strata, and especially with the mode in which that 
propagation is dynamically effected, that inquiry can be most 
usefully, because most effectively, directed. Every one, indeed, 
is agreed that it is in some sense undulatory ; but probably no 
two geologists have hitherto exactly agreed as to the sense in 
■which tbit term is to be taken : whether, for instance, the un- 
dulation be analogous to that of a fluid surface, or of a stretched 
sheet, or, lastly, to that by which waves are propagated through 
elastic media in the conveyance of sound and light, viz., not by 
lateral tension or by gravity, but by the direct elastic action of 
the particles on each other. It is here that experien^ furnishes 
us with an unequivocal indication in the recorded velocity of 
their propagation, estimated by M. dc Humboldt at twenty-eight 
geographical miles per minute, which, however, is probably 
underrated, and which, at any rate, exceeds double that of 
sound ; a velocity, as Mr. Mallet has justly remarked in a paper 
read before the Rflyal Trish Academy in 1846, incompatible 
with any imaginable mode of propagation but that last alluded 
to. This is, accordingly, the view of the subject which Mr. 
Mallet adopts, and which, on the whole, appears to render 
a clfear and intelligible account of many of the apparently 
bizarre and capricious phenomena with which the records of 
these events abound ; such, for example, as the reversal of the 
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stones of a pavement, and the twisted obelisks of Stephazjo del 
Bosco. by the Calabrian earthquake ; the confusion of fields and 
boundaries ; and the strangely irregular intermixture of lines of 
violent action with others of comparative repose, resulting from 
nodal intersections and interferences of shocks arriving at the 
same point from different origins or by routes of different 
lengths. Such interferences, we must observe, arc expressly 
indicated by M. Humboldt (p. 192.) as resulting from intersect- 
ing earthquake waves, ‘as in intersecting waves of Bound; 9 
adding, moreover, — 

‘ The magnitude of tYie waves propagated in the crust of tl^c earth 
will be increased at the surface, according to the general law of 
mechanics by which vibrations transmitted in clastic bodies have a 
tendency to detach the superficial strata.’ 

What may be the mechanical law here alluded to we know 
not. Probably the scaling off of brittle coatings from hard 
bodies by a blow. But wc cannot help supposing the true 
mode of earthquake propagation (by waves of clastic compres- 
sion) to have been apprehended with very considerable distinct- 
ness in penning this passage, though not seized and worked out, 
as it might have been, into a regular theory. We will only 
notice, in further illustration of the explanatory power of this 
mode of conceiving tlic matter, the facility with which the sin- 
gular effect of vorticose motion is accounted for by*tlie crossing 
of two waves of horizontal vibration, which, as in the theory of 
the circular polarization of light, compound, at their point of 
intersection, a rotary movement. ’ 

That a theory so simple, and, wc may add, so obvious, has 
not been earlier propounded and received, can only be accounted 
for by the vast scale of the phccnomeua and the amplitude of the 
earthquake wave, which causes the wave itself, as ‘ an advancing 
4 form, 9 to escape notice, and the molecular motions only by 
which it is propagated to be perceived. For in this theory we 
are to beaf in mind that man and his works are but, in respect 
of these gigantic movements, what the sand spread by Cliladni 
on one of his vibrating plates is t<^ the sonorous vibration it 
furnishes the means of examining. 

What the auroral discharge is to the ‘magnetic storm, 9 in 
M. de Humboldt’s view- of that phenomenon, and, as appears to 
us, with far more correctness, the volcano in eruption is to the 
earthquake — the relief of tension and the restoration of equili- 
brium. Innumerable instances of this connexion might be 
adduced, but the subject is rather trite, and our limits begin to 
warn us that wc have yet a wide extent of ground to travel 
over, and we must therefore pass over, not without regret, th.e 
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evidences of diminishing volcanic action afforded by the pheno- 
mena of Solfaterras and hot springs, as well as those of interior 
heat generally, as manifested in the continued ejection of carbu- 
retted hydrogen, of which Scc-tchuan, in China, and Frcdonia, 
in New York, offer the most striking examples ; as well as those 
of carbonic acid which, in many parts of Germany and on tho 
Shine, ‘ indicate the last remains of volcanic activity in and 
* near its undent foci in an earlier state of the globe.’ 

In the ‘ Geological Description of the Earth’s Crust,’ two dis- 
tinct classifications or arrangements are followed, which, perhaps, 
we can hardly better characterise in contrast with each other 
than as genetic and historical. The former is in consonance 
with that view of superposed causalities which we have taken 
of geological pliccnomena in general. It refers itself to the pre- 
sumed origin, and not to the historical order of the matters 
classified. This would naturally divide the rocks of which the 
earth’s crust is composed into two orders : endogenous , having 
their origin from the internal activity of the earth ; and exogenous , 
arising from the degradation of continents by external force, 
and their reconstruction in new localities by aqueous deposition. 
But these causes being in perpetual and simultaneous action, it 
becomes necessary to admit two other members into this general 
classification, in whose formation as they exist at present both 
orders of gcftctic cause have had a share ; those nsuncly, first, in 
which deposited rocks have been altered in texture, density, and 
minemlogical characters by subterraneous heat cither slowly 
invading them by conduction from below, or suddenly applied 
by egruptive energy forcing melted matter into contact with 
them, and introducing new materials into their composition by 
sublimation, (as in the view taken by Von Buch of the I)olo- 
mitic limestone of the Tyrol). The second member of the 
sqries resulting from this complex action comprises rocks con- 
structed by reccmcntation of fragments and pulverised matter, 
whether produced by the violence of eruptive agency, of by the 
slower process of water washing and the action of torrents or 
debacles. Thus we have ^it length a fourfold division of the 
materials of the earth’s exterior, into erupted, sedimentary, me- 
tamorphic, and conglomerate rocks. 

In subdividing the erupted rocks little importance would 
attach to oiyctognostic character, except in so far as it can be 
connected with indications of the depth from which they may 
have been erupted, the scale upon which their expulsion from 
the bosom of the earth may have bfccn effected, and the state of 
fluidity at which they may have arrived at the surface. These 
give rise to a system of characters partly mincralogical and 
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partly geological, in which granite and syenite stand at the 
lower end of the scale, and basalt and superficial lavas at the 
upper, while porphyries, greenstones, serpentine, hypersthene 
rock, and trachyte, fill up the intermediate stages. Some par- 
ticulars, given by M. dc Humboldt, respecting the superposition 
of granite, will be found interesting, when we recollect at how 
comparatively late a period the idea of overlying granite was 
considered almost to amount to a contradiction in terms : — 


‘ In the valley of the Irtysch, between Buchtarzninsk and Ustka- 
mcnogorsk, granite covers transition slate for a space of four miles, 
and penetrates it from above downwards in narrow branching veins, 
having wedge-shaped terminations. . . . As granite covers argillaceous 
schists in Siberia and in the Department de Finistcrre (Bo de Mihau), 
so does it cover oolitic limestone in the mountains of Oisons (Fcr- 
monts), and syenite and cliulk in Saxony near Weinbbllla. , 

To these instances we may add the valley of Lavis, in the 
Tyrol, near Predazzo, where it overlies dolomite. The true 
reason for the rarity of these granite superpositions is doubtless 
to be sought in the very slight degree of fluidity of the upper 
portions of the upheaved masses, and their vast thickness, which 
permits but rare opportunities for escape of the more liquid 
matter from below. A beautiful granite dyke is seen inter- 
secting granite perfectly similar, and no doubt nearly cotem- 
porancous, on the summit of the Paarl Rock near Stellenbosch, 
in South Africa, as if the fissured rock had been re-cemented in 
the very act of rising by an upward injection, which in cooling 
has arranged itself in parallel layers, nearly at righfrax^jjles to 
the general direction of the vein. 

Sedimentary rocks arc necessarily classified according to their 
geological order of superposition, and a^e mode to consist of — 
1. Argillaceous schists of the transition series, including the 
Silurian and Devonian formations ; 2. Carboniferous deposits ; 
3. Limestones ; 4. Travertin ; 5. Infusorial masses. From this 
series M. dc Humboldt excludes sill purely mechanical deposits 
of sand and detritus, regarding then! as in strictness belonging 
to the conglomerate division. Th# abundance of limestones in 
the latter portions of this series he considers as a result of the 
decreasing heat of the superficial waters allowing of their ab- 
sorbing carbonic acid from an atmosphere overcharged with that 
element.* 


4 .The exceeding readiness with which newly precipitated carbonate 
of lime subsides in warm water, compared with what takes place in 
cold, ' especially when certain saline substances are present, is a. 
chemical fact which may have some bearing on this point. 
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The process of metamorphism (a term first introduced into 
geology, wc believe, by Lycll) is very obscure. That electrical 
action is often concerned in it, we can hardly doubt. The 
portion of M. dc Humboldt’s work which treats of it is full of 
interest, but we cannot afford room for remark or extract, 
further than to notice the singular difficulties which beset any 
geological account of the vast beds of pure quartz, from seven 
to eight thousand feet in thickness , characteristic of the Andes of 
South America. In the older Plutonic theories, indeed, these 
would be easily dealt with. Modern speculation, however, is 
scarcely hardy enough to draw so largely on internal heat as 
would be necessary to fuse and erupt such masses of so in- 
tractable a substance. Their consolidation from sandy deposits 
by partial fusion under the transforming influence of adjacent 
rocks (sis Murchison proposes to account for the phenomena of 
the Caradoc sandstones) is subject to hardly less difficulties. 
The chemistry of long-continued heat under pressure, the pro- 
duction of artificial simple minerals, and the imitation of meta- 
morphic changes on rocky substances, by contact with heated 
matter, open a field of inquiry deserving of more cultivation 
than it has hitherto obtained. 

The same reason which renders it necessary to limit our 
remarks on this portion of the subject of geology, compels us to 
pa6s over entirely the view which M. dc llumboldt tsikes of the 
historical department of that science, and the order of succession 
of the forms of animal and vegetable life which modern geolo- 
gical research has revealed to us as the denizens of our planet 
in the previous stages of its existence. Wc should do so with 
extreme regret, (since the sketch which is given, though in the 
utmost degree conden&d, is arranged in a very luminous and 
masterly manner,) were it not that, although ranking high as a 
geologist, his own personal contributions to that science belong 
rather to the lithological than to its palaeontological depart- 
ment; and were it not too that an extensive khowlcdgc*of the 
main features of these grand disclosures is very generally dif- 
fused in this country. Yjp shall prefer, therefore, to devote 
what room remains to ns to those subsequent portions of his 
work, where the light which lie directs upon them is mingled 
with many and bright rays emanating immediately from himself. 

Among the leading features of that part of the general contem- 
plation of nature which relates to the Physical Geography 
of our globe in its actual state, we must regal'd, first, the quan- 
tity of land raised above the water; next, the configuration of 
each great continental mass in horizontal extension and vertical 
elevation. That all, or nearly all, the existing land has been so 
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raised, M. dc Humboldt regards as an established truth, and 
considers a considerable part of the height of all the present 
continents to be due to 6 the eruption of the quartzose por- 

* phyry, which overthrew with violence the first great terres- 

* trial Flora, the material of our coal beds.’ Previous to this, 
the portion supporting land vegetation was exclusively insular ; 
nor was it until the epocli of the older tertiary formations that 
the great continents approached to their present form and 
extent. 

The ratio of sea to dry land is stated at 270 or 280 to 100, 
or in round numbers as about 3 to 1, the islands amounting to 
one twenty-third of the continental masses. As regards the 
general distribution of sea and land, M. dc Humboldt confines 
himself to observing that the northern hemisphere contains nearly 
three times as much land as the southern, and the eastern (from 
the meridian of Tcncrifte) far more than the western. This 
inode of statement, however, conveys a much less lively and dis- 
tinct impression of the law of distribution than the division 
(suggested by Colson, Phil. Trans, vol. xxxix. p. 210.) of the 
globe into two hemispheres, a terrene and an aqueous one, the 
former having Great Britain, the latter her antipodes, for its 
vertex.* In fact, if we endeavour to include the maximum of 
land in one hemisphere, and- that of water in the other, according 
to our present knowledge of the globe, we shall find as the 
centre of the terrene hemisphere a point in the south of England 
somewhat eastward of Falmouth. With exception of the taper- 
ing termination of South America, the land in the other is 
wholly insular, and were it not for New Holland, its amount 
would be quite insignificant. As protuberance above the sea 
level indicates comparative levity, arc wc not thence entitled to 
conclude the non-coincidence of the centre of gravity of our 
globe with its centre of figure, the denser portion being situate 
beneath the South Pacific ? 

On the general form of the land wc find some striking remarks. 
The southern terminations of the great continental masses affect 
the pyramidal form, which is repeated on a smaller scale in the 
peninsulas of India and Arabia, &c., while generally, prolonged 
appendages, both to the northward and southward, affect a 
meridional direction. Eastern and western coasts, we may add, 
are for the most part rounded, though the easftrn occasionally 
present instances of angular forms (as Brazil, and Labrador in 
America, Azania (Adel) in Africa, Oman in southern and 

* See a chart of the two hemispheres on the horizon of London. 
Hughes. London, 1839. 
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Tschutschki in northern Asia. The major axis of the Asiatic 
continent (to which Europe is a peninsula) is at right angles to 
that of the American ; though perhaps South America is rather 
to be considered .as analogous to Africa, not only from its re- 
markable similarity of general form, but also from the singular 
thread-like adhesion of each to its neighbouring northern mass. 
Were these threads broken, every commercial relation, and 
almost cycry climate of the civilised world, would undergo the 
most remarkable changes. 

‘ The general direction of the land of Europe is from south-west to 
north-cast, and is at right-angles to the direction of the great fissures, 
which is from north-west to south-east, extending from the mouths of 
the Rhine and the Elbe, through the Adriatic and Red Sea, and the 
mountain system of Puschti-koh in Luristan, and terminating in the 
Indian Ocean. This rectangular intersection of the Continent in the 
direction of its principal extent, has powerfully influenced the com- 
mercial relations of Europe with Asia and the north of Africa, as well 
as the progress of civilisation on the formerly more flourishing shores 
of the Mediterranean. 9 

M. dc Humboldt has been at great pains to arrive at a know- 
ledge of the mean elevations of the chief continental masses; 
above the sea-level, which (in English feet) he states as follows! 
For Europe 671 feet, North America 748, Asia 1132, South 
America 1151. For Africa we have no sufficient data. *La- 
e place’s estimation of 3078 feet (French) as the mean height of 
t € continents, is at least three times too great. The illustrious 
geometer was conducted to this erroneous result by hypothesis 
« ,< f as to the mean depth of the sea’ (note 360). The chain of 
tbie Pyrenees, if equably spread over France, would raise its 
surface according to his estimate 115, and the Alps over Europe 
21*3 English *fcct. The former of these estimates certainly 
gives us a greater idea of the magnitude of the natural barrier 
between France and Spain, than any ordinary exaggeration of 
language or poetical description would do. M. dc Humboldt 
doges this part of his subject with the following comfortable 
reflection: — 

‘ Since Mont Blanc and Monte Rosa, Sorata, Illimani, and Chim- 
borazo, the colossal summits of the Alps and the Andes, ore considered 
|p b#among the most recent elevations, we are by no means at. liberty 
to assume that the upheaving forces have been subject to progressive 
diminution. On the contrary, all geological phenomena indicate 
alternate periods of activity and repose. The quiet which we now 
enjqy is only apparent ; the tremblings which still shake the surface, 
h^efrery latitude and in every species of rock, — the progressive ele- 
vation of Sweden, and the appearance of new islands of eruption, — are 
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far from giving us reason to suppose that our planet has* reached a 
period of final repose.’ 

The phenomena of the ocean may be considered with reference 
to its depth, temperature, density, and to its motions' as agitated 
by waves, tides, and currents. With respect to its depth, ex- 
cept near shores and in frequented tracks, we know almost 
nothing. Theoretical considerations indicate a mean depth of 
c a small fraction of the ellipticity of the earth,’ which can hardly 
be interpreted at more than four or five miles. Boss sounded 
(in 15° 3' south, 23° 14' west) without finding bottom at 27,600 
feet (about five miles and a quarter), which is the greatest depth 
yet attained. 

As regards the temperature of the ocean, the observations of 
Kotzebue in his voyage round the world appear first to have in- 
dicated, those of Bccchey in his voyage to the Pacific to have 
(so far as they go) supported, and those of Sir James C. Boss 
in his recent Antarctic voyage to have established almost beyond 
a doubt, the extraordinary fact that the deep sea water, below a 
certain level determined by the latitude, is of one invariable 
temperature throughout the globe, and that temperature a very 
law one 9 the calculations of Lenz, founded on Kotzebue’s results, 
giving 36° Fahr., and those of Boss 39°*5. The depth at which 
this temperature is attained, according to the latter authority, 
is 7200 feet at the equator, diminishing to 56° 26' south latitude 
where it attains the surface, and the sea is of equable tempera- 
ture at all depths. Thence again the upper surface of this uni- 
form substratum descends as the latitude increases, and at 70° 
has already'attaincd a depth of 4500 feet. Similar phenomena 
would appear to occur in proceeding from the equator north- 
ward, the circle of constant temperature being repeated nearly 
in the same latitude. Thus the ocean is divided into three 
great regions, two polar basins in which the surface temperature 
is below, and one medial zone in whiqjh it is above 39°*5, being 
80° at the equator, and at the poles of eourse^hc freezing point* 
of sea water. It will be very readily understood that in this 
statement there is nothing repugnant to hydrostatical laws, the 
compressibility of water insuring ah increase of density in de- 
scending within much wider limits of temperature than here 
contemplated. * % • 

The physical consequences of this great latv, should it be 
found completely verified by further research, aqe in the last 
degree important. One of them, noticed by Boss, is, ‘ thaj the 
‘ internal heat of the earth exercises no influence upon the mean 
* temperature of the ocean,’ a conclusion not very easy to reconcile 
toithfhe tfemry of central Heat itself or.at least with its regular 
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distribution. Another is the complete destruction of the notion 
of submarine currents setting from the poles towards the equator, 
caused by the subsidence of cold water in high latitudes. On 
the contrary, the actual disposition of things would necessitate 
a constant superficial flow of cold water from the poles towards 
the equator, and of warm from the equator towards the poles, 
in abatement of the polar and equatorial excesses of level ; a 
mingling of these overflows on, or about the parallels of latitude 
where the mean temperature is found ; and their descent there 
in maintenance of a continual, but merely superficial triple 
system of circulation. If any deep-sea currents could arise at 
all from such a state of temperature, it must be in consequence 
of the descent of water rendered saltcr by evaporation at the 
tropics, unless indeed (as is conceivable) the circulation of salt 
as well as of heat should be ako confined to the superficial 
strata. Enough, however, of these considerations, which are 
leading us astray from our guide. 

M. dc Humboldt passes very cursorily over the vast and com- 
plex subject of the rides, into the somewhat flagging interest of 
which a fresh vitality has been of late years infused* by the 
striking researches of Whewcll into the laws of propagation of 
the tide wave, which he has taken up as a matter of inductive 
inquiry ; thereby exchanging the slow and arduous struggle of 
the geometer with almost insuperable obstacles, for the animating 
pursuit of practical laws. The elaborate inquiries of Airy also 
into the combined theory and practice of tide observation, have 
added to this reviving interest, and their joint labours have made 
this part of the Newtonian doctrine once more an English 
subject, which it had long well nigh ceased to be. On the other 
hand, the great ocean currents resulting from the general set of 
the trade winds and the friction of the tide wave on the bed of 
the ocean (adopting Weber’s view of undulatory motion), arc 
described with much spirit. The great current of the gulf 
'Stream, to which we are indebted for the genial warmth of our 
south-western coast, is one result of this movement, and is too 
well known by the descriptions of all voyagers, and the elaborate 
researches of Rcnncll, to require notice here. Not so the coun- 
terpart of this current in the South Pacific, first brought into 
notice by hi. de Humboldt in 1802. This current drifts the 
cold water of the South Seas along the western coast of South 
America, as far as the extreme north-westerly projection of that 
ooast» where it is suddenly deflected outwards in a due west 
direction into the open ocean, and there ultimately lost. At 
this point its waters are nearly 24° Fahr. colder than those of 
the general surrounding ocean, and so sharply marked is its 
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course, that a ship sailing northwards passes quite suddenly from 
cold into hot water. 

As the scene of a wonderfully diversified and exuberant life, 
both vegetable and animal, but especially the latter, the ocean 
also claims our attention. To say nothing of those colossal 
forms which, divested by the buoyancy of the medium in which 
they subsist, of the incumbrance of weight , are left free to exert 
the whole of their giant power to overcome its resistance, we 
find in the minuter forms of animal existence an unbounded 
field of admiring contemplation. 

1 The application of the microscope increases still farther our 
impression of tlic profusion of organic life which pervades the recesses 
of the ocean, since throughout its mass we find animal existence, and 
at depths exceeding the height of our loftiest' mountains the strata of 
water are. alive with polygastric worms, eyelid ic and ophrydinse. 
Here swarm countless hosts of minute luminiferous animals, mam- 
maria, Crustacea, peridinca, and ciliated nereides, which, when 
attracted to the surface liv peculiar conditions of weather, convert 
every wave into a crest of light. The abundance of these minute 
creatures, and of the animal matter supplied by their rapid decom- 
position* is such that the sea- water itself becomes a nutritious fluid to 
many of the larger inhabitants of the ocean. If all this richness and 
variety of life, — 

M de Humboldt goes on to add, in that vein of thoughtful 
poesy in which lie indulges in several parts of this work, and to 
which, in truth, it owes much of its charm, 

1 — containing some highly organised and beautiful forms, is well fitted 
to afford, not only an interesting study, but also a pleasing excitement 
to the fancy ; the imagination is yet more deeply, I might say, more 
solemnly, moved by the impression of the boundless and immeasurable 
which, fcvery sea voyage affords. lie who, awakened to the inward 
exercise of thought, delights to build up an inner world in his own spirit, 
fills the wide horizon of the open sea with the sublime idea of the infi- 
nite; his eye dwells especially on the distant line where air and water 
join, and whero stars arise and set in ever renewed alternation. In • 
such contemplations there mingles, as in all human joy, a breath of 
sadness and*longing.’ 

As the sea, no doubt, holds in solution some small proportion 
of every soluble body in nature, so, besides the two great che- 
mical elements of which dry air consists, and its variable con- 
stituent of aqueous vapour, there is probably no vaporisable 
body of which the atmosphere does not contain some trace. And 
from what we know of the influential part played in the economy 
of nature by one or two of these subordinate constituents, wo 
can hardy doubt that others, whose presence has not hitherto 
been actually detected by analysis, have functions of high im- 
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portancc assigned to them in that economy. On the carbonic 
acid which constitutes less tlian the two thousandth part of the 
atmosphere, all vegetation depends for its supply of carbon ; and 
Lipbig has shown tliat to the presence of ammonia, in far less 
proportion, the rain water owes its fertilising power. To the 
occasional production of ozone, the most powerfully bleaching 
and oxidating substance in nature, by electric discharges, though 
in proportion inconceivably minute, we probably owe the dis- 
infection of the air from a variety of noxious miasmata, thus 
verifying by one of the most delicate results of scientific inquiry, 
the vulgar notion of the purifying agency of thunder storms. 

Meteorology, however, has no concern with these minute 
chemical admixtures — the only distinction it Recognises is that 
of air and vapour, and this only because these form, in fact, two 
distinct, and to a great extent independent atmospheres, subject 
each to its own peculiar laws (and those laws widely different), 
and each reacting on the other solely by mechanical impulse 
and resistance. In the movements and affections of these two 
atmospheres by the sun’s heat, the one permanent in material and 
constant in quantity, the other in a continual state of renovation 
and destruction ; wc recognise, as in geology, the simultaneous 
agency of two distinct systems of causation, superposed and 
modifying each other’s effects — but Vith this advantage on the 
side of meteorology, that their agency is limited to definite 
annual and diurnal cycles, corresponding to those of the supply 
of solar heat, rendering their study, so far, easier. Here also 
wc have to deal with electricity as a third clement, but wc 
strongly incline to the opinion, that its agency as a meteoro- 
logical cause, is exceedingly limited, indeed that it may be 
altogether left out of the account as productive of any meteoro- 
logical effect of importance on the great scale. 

It is by no means, however, in its general connexion as a 
science, that M. dc Humboldt considers this vast and complex 
subject. The view which he takes of it regards only its final and 
practical bearings on climate as a part of physical geography, and 
that under very general heads, viz. the variation of atmospheric 
pressure, the climate distribution of heat, the humidity of the 
atmosphere, and its electric tension. Each of these beads will 
afford us room for a few remarks. 

All those meteorological phenomena whose period is diurnal 
may be studied, aB he very justly observes, in their greatest 
sim^icity, and therefore to the greatest advantage, between the 
trdpics and especially under the equator. For this there are two 
reasons: first, that the sun’s meridian altitude variefllbut little 
tfaooghoiit the year; and secondly, that the equatorial zone is 
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symmetrically related to the two hemispheres. In particular 
the diurnal fluctuation of barometric pressure pursues a inarch 
so regular that we may infer the hour of the day from the 
height of the mercurial column, without an error, on the aver- 
age, exceeding fifteen or seventeen minutes. c In the torrid 
( zone of the new continent,’ he says, tf I have found the regu- 
c larity of this ebb and flow of the aerial ocean undisturbed 
c either by storm, * tempest, rain, or earthquake, both on the 
‘ coasts and at elevations of nearly 13,000 feet above the sea. 9 
The total diurnal oscillation amounts, under the equator, to 
(M17 in., diminishing gradually as the latitude increases. This 
fluctuation has usually been compared to the tides of the ocean, 
but has, in fact, £0 theoretical connexion with it. It is a com- 
pound phenomenon arising from the superposition of two per- 
fectly distinct diurnal oscillations, each going through its com- 
plete period in twenty-four hours ; the one taking place in'the 
aerial atmosphere, and arising from its alternate heating and 
cooling, which produce a flux and reflux over the point of ob- 
servation ; the other arising in the aqueous atmosphere by the 
alternate production and destruction of vapour by the heat of 
day and cold of night. The resolution of the hitherto puzzling 
part of this phccnomenon, viz. its double diurnal wave into two 
single oneB, following different laws, and non-coincident in their 
phases, docs honour to the sagacity of Dove, followed up as it 
has since been by the laborious researches of Colonel Sabine, to 
whose discussion of this point (note 382.) we particularly direct 
our readers’ attention. 

The gradual depression of the barometer in proceeding from 
tropical latitudes either way to the equator, was first noticed by 
M. de Humboldt himself. Its explanation is easy, viz. the con- 
tinual efflux of heated air upwards from the equator towards 
the poles. Hence, by the effect of the earth’s rotation* on the 
currents setting in below to supply the void, arise the trade winds, 
and in the amount of this depression, which does not exceed 
two tenths of an inch# we liave a measure of the motive power 
which originates these great currents. The connexion of the 1 
trades with the monsoons, and the varying winds of higher lati- 
tudes, is beautifully placed in evidence by the law of rotation of 
the wind lately discovered by Dove, a conclusion following so 
simply and naturally from the very same principle on which 
Hally originally explained the constant easterly direction of the 
trades (the difference of rotatory velocity on different terrestrial 
parallels), that it is only astonishing it should so long have 
escaped notice. As regards the local distribution of barometric 
pressure, the most extraordinary fact which has yet appeared in 
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meteorology is, perliaps, the general depression of the mercury to 
the enormous amount of an entire inch over the whole Antarctic 
Ocean, established by the late observations of Ross. 

The chief elements of climate are heat and moisture ; but it 
is neither on the extremes of heat or cold, moisture or dryness, 
experienced on rare occasions, that the character of a climate 
depends. Climatology is throughout a matter of averages, and 
is best studied and best understood by the graphical depiction 
of such averages, obtained by many years of careful observation 
according to a method proposed and carried out by M. dc Hum- 
boldt himself, in 1807. In this system, all those points on the 
earth’s surface which have equal mean annual temperatures are 
connected by a system of curves called lsother^pl ; those, again, 
in which the mean temperatures of the hottest summer months 
are alike, by another system of Jsothcral curves ; and those in 
which the mean winter temperatures agree, by a third, or 
Isocheimunal system. 

The law of distribution of heat over the surface of the globe, 
is best apprehended by the study of the4jrst of these systems of 
curves, respecting which researches subsequent to those of M. 
dc Humboldt have led to general and very remarkable con- 
clusions. In the northern hemisphere only, are the forms of 
the Isothermal curves known with any degree of exactness. In 
this Sir D. Brewster places two points, or poles of maximum cold, 
on the 80th parallel of latitude, and in nearly opposite longitudes, 
(95° W. and 100° E.), of which the mean temperature is 3£° 
Fahr., and about which as foci the Isothermal lines form a 
system of spherical lemniscatcs, imitating in general form those 
beautiful curves exhibited by polarised light in biaxal crystals. 
The meridians of these poles pass almost diamctrally through 
the main bodies of the American and Asiatic continents, while 
two other meridians nearly at right angles to thein traverse the 
Polar sea, running out along the north Atlantic down the west 
coasts of Europe on the one hand, and nearly through Behring’s 
Struts into the Pacific on the other, t These then are the 
meridians respectively of greatest cold and warmth, and it is 
impossible not to recognise in them the effect of extensive tracts 
of land in high latitudes in increasing, and of 6ea in diminishing 
the intensity of cold as we approach the pole. Kiimtz’s projec- 
tions confirm this result, so for as the general form of the 
isothermic ovals is concerned, but place their foci in rather 
low^er latitudes, the one near Chatankoi in the Samoicde country, 
thtf other nearly upon Barrow’s Strait. The succession of these 
lines followed along, their intersections with the east coast of 
America, os compared with the west coast of that continent and 
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of Europe, places tho menu climate of the whole of the former 
coast in striking and disadvantageous contrast with that of both 
the latter, and abundantly explains the early prevalent, though 
mistaken impression, of a general deficiency of genial warmth in 
the New World as compared with the Old. 

The influence of great tracts of land remote from sea coasts, 
owing, doubtless, to the greater clearness of sky arising from 
the defect of moisture, tends to exaggerate both the summer 
heat and the winter cold, but the latter in a higher degree than 
the former. Accordingly we find the Isothenil curves in the 
interior of the great continents of the northern hemisphere 
affecting a greater convexity towards the north, and the Isochei- 
monal less so as compared with the lines of mean temperature. 
The effect of this is to produce in those regions extreme or 
excessive climates in which violent summer heat is succeeded by 
intense winter cold. Of such, M. dc Humboldt gives instances 
in Tobolsk, ISarnaoul, and Irkutzk, in whose summers, for weeks 
together, the thermometer remains at 86° or 87° Fahr. .while 
their winters exhibit the severe mean temperature of — 0°*4 to 
H-4°-0 of the same scale, or 40° lower ^han the mean winter 
temperature of London. 

On the other hand, the proximity of the sea for many and 
obvious reasons tends to mitigate and equalise the fluctuations 
of temperature, and where this tendency, as on the west coast of 
Ireland and the south-west coast of England, conspires with a 
generally favourable position as regards the Isothermic curves, 
an approach to perpetual spring prevails. ‘ In the north-western 

* part of Ireland, in lat. 54° 46', under the same parallel with Ko- 

* nigsberg,’ (where even our holly canuot survive,) * the myrtle 

* flourishes as luxuriantly as in Portugal.’ The winter mean tem- 
perature of Dublin is actually 3° a 6 higher than that of Milan. 

The effect of such local peculiarities is, of course, strongly 
marked in vegetation, which M. dc Humboldt exemplifies in 
the growth of the grape, and the production of drinkable wine. 
This condition, lie observes, necessitates a mean summer tem- 
perature of at least 64°*4 Fahr., a mean annual temperature 
not below 49°*2, and a mean winter one above 32 0, 8. These 
conditions are all amply satisfied and exceeded along our south- 
ern coasts ; so that it is clear that not merely drinkable, but 
respectable, wine might be grown there : and if, at very early 
periods of our history, we find that such was the practice, we 
may observe that, owing to the diminution of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, we arc placed, so far a» summer temperature is 
concerned, in a someichat less favourable situation than at the 
epoch of the Roman occupation. The difference amounts to 
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13', by which the summer sun comes less northward than at the 
epoch alluded to. 

‘ I have, in no part of the esirtli, not even in the Canary Islands, in 
Spain, or in the south of France, eeen more magnificent fruit, espe- 
cially grapes, than at Astrachun. With a mean annual temperature 
of 48°, the mean summer temperature rises to 70° a 2, which is that of 
Bordeaux ; while not only there, but still more to the south, at Kislar 
(in the latitude of Avignon and Rimini), the thermometer sometimes 
falls, in winter, to —13° or —22° Fahr. 

Ascent into a higher region of the atmosphere has the same 
depressing effect on temperature with increase of latitude. The 
fact is universally known — the cause, perhaps, less familiarly 
so. Were there no atmosphere, a thermometer freely exposed 
(at sunset) to the heating influence of the earth’s radiation, and 
the cooling power of - its own into space, would indicate (if the 
dip of the horizon be neglected) a medium temperature between 
that of the celestial spaces (—132°) and that of the earth’s sur- 
face below it (82° at the equator, — 3*° in the Polar Sea). 
Under the equator, then, it would stand, on the average, at 
—25°, and in the Polar Sea at —68°.. The presence of the 
atmosphere tends to prevent the thermometer so exposed from 
attaining these extreme low temperatures ; first, by imparting 
heat by conduction ; secondly, by impeding radiation outwards. 
Both these causes are more effective in proportion to the density 
of the air in contact with the thermometer, which is. therefore, 
always maintained at a degree higher than those named, and 
approaching more nearly to the temperature of the soil, the 
lower the level of the station. 

The habitual dryness of the upper regions of the atmosphere 
is another general fact, the causes of which are not usually 
neatly conceived. It is partly apparent, partly real. Li pro- 
portion to the rarity of the air about any moist surface, evapora- 
tion is freer, the drying process goes on more rapidly, and super- 
fluous moisture is- more speedily exhaled. Merc facility of 
exhalation, however, is not to be construed as any proof of ex- 
treme deficiency of moisture in the air. On the other hand, how- 
ever, such deficiency really and necessarily exists. If there were 
never any rain, snow, or dew, the aqueous atmosphere would be 
coextensive with the aerial one, and each stratum of the latter 
in a state of exact saturation. Every act of precipitation (no 
matter how produced) unsettles this state of things, and with- 
draws from the total mass of the air some portion of its entire 
amount of vapour. As such precipitations, therefore, arc con- 
stantly going on in some place or other, the atmosphere, as a 
mass, though incumbent on a wet and evaporating surface, is 
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necessarily always deficient in moisture. And for tho very 
same reason, every superior stratum is relatively deficient in 
comparison with that immediately beneath it, from which its 
supply is derived. In point of ultimate causation, there is a 
constant drain upon the aqueous contents of the atmosphere, 
arising from changes of temperature. This drain extends to all 
its strata ; but while the lower renew their losses from a surface 
hygrometrically wet, the upper draw their supply intermediately 
from sources more and more deficient in moisture. 

In intimate connexion with these general relations stands the 
striking and picturesque phenomenon of perpetual snow on 
mountain summits, and the causes which determine the altitude 
of its inferior limit in different regions. The snow-line, neces- 
sarily descends to the level of the sea, in latitudes where the 
mean temperature is beneath the freezing point, and rises, gene- 
rally speaking, as we approach the equator, where, in South 
America, or Cotopaxi and Chimborazo, it attains a level not 
inferior to that of the summit of Mont Blanc. On the southern 
declivity of the Himalayas, in latitude 31°, its level may be 
stated at 13,000 feet, while yet, on their northern slopes, under 
the influence of radiation from the high lands of Thibet (11,500 
feet in mean elevation) it attains a height of 16,600 feet. Such, 
indeed, is the influence of local circumstances, and especially of 
the extreme dryness which prevails aloft in the southern pro- 
longation of the chain of the Andes, that in the wcsteiyi or ma- 
ritime part of that chain, in lat. 18° S., the snow-line is found 
nearly 2700 feet higher than under the equator; and even so 
far as 32*° south, the volcano of Aconcagua, 1400 feet higher 
than Chimborazo, has, on one occasion, been seen entirely free 
from snow , by the mere effect of evaporation , being not at the 
time in a state of eruption. (Kosm. Tr., p. 329.) 

According to the alternation of the seasons, the lower line of 
actual snow oscillates between limits more or less extensive, 
according to the difference of the summer and winter tempera- 
tures at the place; but besides this annual oscillation, suc- 
cessions, which appear to us casual, of cold, warm, dry, and 
wet seasons, winds, &c., give rise to fluctuations in the amount 
of accumulated snow, which manifest themselves in tho slow 
alternate prolongation and recess of glaciers, a subject which 
ML de Humboldt passes over with slighter notice than we 
■should have expected. The arduous and Indefatigable researches 
of Professor Forbes, one of the greatest, if not the* very greatest, 
of Alpine travellers since Saussure, and his ingenious theory of 
glacier motion, have heightened to an extraordinary degree the 
interest of this branch of terrestrial physics, and might, we 
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think, have secured his name a place beside those of Yerhetz, 
Charpentier, and Agassiz, in the briefest possible mention of 
the subject. 

The electricity 6f the atmosphere is a subject too inconsecu- 
tivcly studied, and too little understood, to admit of any distinct, 
general, and* positive conclusions being drawn respecting it 
We have ventured to hazard an opinion that the part it plays 
in phenomena, properly called meteorological, is rather that of 
an effect than a cause ; whatever influence its development may 
have on organic life in stimulating the nerves and promoting 
the circulation of the juices (both we apprehend, much over- 
rated). Our limits, however, forbid us to assign the grounds 
for this opinion, and the mention of organic life reminds us that 
, we have yet another field to traverse in*M. de Humboldt’s 
guidance. But here too we Bhail imitate his own brevity; 
confining himself as he dues to the general influence of tempe- 
rature and climate on the distribution of organic forms, to the 
physiognomy of different countries imparted by the greater or 
less predominance of those families of plants which arc called 
* social,’ and to the similar influence of elevation above the sea 
and increase of latitude; and waiving, as it would seem de- 
signedly and of purpose, all mention of a subject the most 
prominent and the most interesting in natural history. We allude 
to the local distribution of genera and species, not as affected 
simply l|y diversity of climate and soil, but by locality as such , 
according to laws which almost seem to have had reference not 
so much to the mere fitness of this or that climate, &c., for this 
or that species, as to some more general object, such as that of 
superinducing th* utmost possible diversity of organism and 
assemblages of organised beings on the face of material creation. 
This forbearance is the more disappointing, because it is precisely, 
from M. dc Humboldt himself that the first impulse of philo- 
sophical speculation and inquiry in this direction was given, and 
that there is, therefore, no one to whom wc should more 
naturally look up for large and general views on the subject, or 
for satisfactory impressions as to the aspect in which the facts 
actually present themselves to those who alone arc fully com- 
petent to judge of them. In stating these great facts, it is by no 
means necessary to go into questions of origin (which he very 
properly declines to do). There may or there may not have been 
local centers of creation, whence, in all geological epochs, species 
have spread themselves. But the matter of fact, the observed 
faux of collocation , strongly marked as they arc, appear of para- 
moimt importance, and constitute the most salient features of 
the geography of plants and animals. * Each hemisphere,’ says 
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M. de Humboldt in his Personal Narrative, ‘ produces plants 

* of different species ; and it is not by the diversity of eumates 

* that we can attempt to explain why equinoctial Africa has no 
c Laurincm and the New World no heaths ; why the Calceolarias 
‘ are found only in the southern hemisphere ; why the birds of 
‘ the continent of India glow with less splendid colours than 
‘ those in the hot parts of America ; finally, why the Tiger is 

* peculiar to Asia, and the Ornithorhyncus to New Holland.' 

The total diversity of all the plants and animals of New 
Holland from those of all other countries ; the complete separa- 
tion of the Old from the New World in their representation of 
natural families, not only in their living, but in many of their 
fossil productions, is part only of a general system of regional 
repartition which pervades the whole scheme of organic life : a 
fact of the first magnitude, whatever be the speculative aspect 
in which it may be regarded. 

Man, ‘ subject in a less degree than plants or animals to the 
‘ circumstances of 6oil and to meteorological conditions, and 
‘ escaping from the control of naturffll influences by the activity 

* of mind and the progressive advancement of intelligence,’ forms 
every where an essential part of the life which animates the 
globe. In considering the great questions which ethnology 
presents, M. de Humboldt avows his conviction of the superior 
weight attributable to those arguments which support, over those 
which combat a community of origin and a gradual branching 
forth into established varieties or races. He observes, however, 
that, 

• 

‘ As in the vegetable kingdom and in the natural history of birds 
and fishes, an arrangement into many small families proceeds on surer 
grounds than one which unites them into a few sections embracing 
large masses ; so also, in the determination of races, it appears prefer- 
able to establish smaller fumilies of nations. In the opposite mode 
of proceeding, whether we adopt the old classification of Blumen- 
bach into Jive races, ... or that of Prichard into seven ... it is 
impossible to recognise in the groups thus formed any true typical 
distinction — any general and consistent natural principle. The ex- 
tremes of form and colour are separated indeed, but without regard 
to nations which cannot be made to arrange themselves under any 
of the above-named classes.’ 

Language is the main clue wc have to guide us through the 
labyrinths of ethnology; but it is one which must be followed 
with caution, and with all the light which history can throw 
upon its application. 

c Subjection to a foreign y5ke, long association, the influence of a 
foreign religion, a mixture of races, even when comprising only a 
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Qmall number of the more powerful and the more civilised immigrating 
race, have produced in both continents similarly recurring phoenomena ; 
viz. in one and the same race two or more entirely different families 
of languages; aild in nations differing widely in origin, idioms be- 
longing to the same linguistic stock.’ 

Where history fails, however, as is the case with the barbarous 
nations of the New World, and those, which in other regions 
arc fast disappearing before European encroachments, language, 
physical resemblance, and similarity of customs (when not 
traceable to general principles of human nature) arc all the 
guides which are left to us in tracing the affiliation of races. 
That aiding and warning light withdrawn, it behoves us to be 
all* the more scrupulously careful in collecting and preserving 
unimpaired and undistorted whatever vestiges of human language 
still subsist. And here we must enter our protest, we fear an 
unavailing one, against the supinfcncss which sufferB those in- 
valuable monuments, the unmitten languages of tlic earth, to 
perish with a rapidity yearly increasing, without one rational and 
well concerted effort to savb them in the only mode in which it 
can be done effectually, vu. by reducing them to writing accord- 
ing to their exact native pronunciation through the medium of a tho- 
roughly well considered and digested Phonetic alphabet. About 
sixty well chosen, easily written, and unequivocal characters, com- 
pletely exemplified in their use by passages from good writers 
in the principal European and eastern languages, would satisfy 
every want, without going into impracticable niceties ; and we 
earnestly rcconuncnd the construction and promulgation of a 
manual of {his land for the use of travellers, voyagers, and 
colonists, as a matter of pressing urgency, to the consideration 
of philologists, ethnologists, and geographers, in their respcctiye 
societies assembled. * 

* Many attempts at the construction of such alphabets have been 
made, but none at all satisfactory. That of Young (Lectures, ii. 276.) 
is perhaps the most "complete in its analysis of speech, though still 
defective, and jn some points erroneous — his system of characters 
wretched. Gilchrists is perhaps the best known, and in profession 
nothing short of absolute universality, but its author (a Scotsman) 
was altogether defective in ear, and liis examples in consequence 
self-contradictory ■— his system of writing confusion itself. The 
Fonotipik kariktur ,* devised by the ingenious Mr. FitmUn and his 
associates for the speedy and effectual abrogation of the English 
fang page, would have considerable merit were it not founded on an 
essentially English instead of a cosmopolitan view of the'vowel sounds 
,as represented by European letters, an £ therefore sure to be rejected 
by every foreign philologist. Yet even this, enlarged to suit. this 
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We have been so intent on the subject matter of the work 
before us, as to have left little space for comment on the mode 
of its presentation to the English reader. The author has been 
especially fortunate in his translator (translatrcss wc should 
rather say, since, in the style of its execution, wc have no dif- 
ficulty in recognising the some admirable hand which gave an 
English garb to Baron Wrangell’s Expedition to the Tolar Sea.) 
So perfect a transfusion of the spirit and force of a very difficult 
original into another language, with so little the air of a trans- 
lation, it has rarely been our fortune to meet with. To the 
editor it is indebted for several very interesting and instructive 
notes (to some of which we have had occasion specifically to 
draw the reader’s attention J relating to a variety of subjects,* on 
which, either from personal observation on the most extended 
scale, or from laborious and systematic discussion of the observa- 
tions of others, he is entitled to every attention. 

• 

While the preceding pages were in progre ss, wc have been 
favoured with the perusal, in proof sheets, of a portion of the 
second volume of the ‘ Kosmos,’ (translated and edited as above,) 
containing, under the title of * Incitements to the Study of 
c Nature,’ a series of beautiful and brilliant essays of the highest 
literary merit, and full of scholarship, classical research, and 
artistic feeling, on the reflex action of the imaginative faculty 
when excited by the contemplation of the external world, as 
exemplified in the production of poetic descriptions of nature 
(especially of wild and landscape scenery), and in landscape 
painting. For examples of the former kind, M. de Humboldt 
lays under contribution the literature of all ages and nations, 
from ancient India to modern Europe, entering largely into the 
influence exercised by the peculiar aspect of society in each on 
the development of this form of the poetic sentiment, which lie 
regards, and justly, as the first expansion of *thc heart towards a 
recognition of the unity and grandeur of the Kosmos. In like 
manner the art of landscape painting is traced from its first origin 
as the mere background of historical composition or scenic decorar 
tion, to its grand developments in the seventeenth century — to 
‘ Claude Lorraine, the idyllic painter of light and aerial dis- 
c tance, Buysdael’s dark forest masses and threatening clouds 


exigencies of the case, would be preferable for temporary use to the 
present no-svstem in which each traveller in his diaiy, and each 
missionary, in formal grammar and dictionary, confounds and for ever 
mars, as seems good in his ofa eyes, the pronunciation he pretends 
to fix. 
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c Gaspar and Nicholas Poussin’s heroic forms of trees, and the 
< faithful and simply natural representations of Evcrdingen, 
‘ Hobbima, and Cuyp.’ The gradual emancipation of the art 
from its trammels, as a subordinate auxiliary, and its assumption 
of an ideal of its own embodying, are shown to be ever found in 
connexion with increasing knowledge and observation of nature 
consequent on advancing cultivation. To such poetic descrip- 
tions and depicted scenery, as well as to the view of exotic pro- 
ducts assembled in collections, hot-houses, and museums, lie 
traces much of that lively impulse which stimulates young and 
excitable minds to foreign travel for the sake of knowledge, and 
to the prosecution of physical study at home. These essays 
form a graceful and elegant episo(fc, interposed between the 
more massive and austere divisions of the general subject, the 
‘ Physical Description of the Universe,’ which we have passed 
in review, and the c History of the Contemplation of Nature’ ; 
and will be read with equal enjoyment by the poet, the artist, 
and the philosopher. 

Of the * llistory of the Contemplation of Nature’ one section 
only has reached our hands : sufficient, however, to convey a 
notion, and to correct an impression we had formed, as to our 
author’s intended mode of handling this part of his matter. 
The history with which he proposes to present us would appear 
to be not so much a history of Physical Science in the gradual 
development of its theories, as a history of objective discovery, a 
review of those steps in the progress of human cultivation which 
have. prepared the way and furnished the materials for science 
such as we now possess it. With every successive expansion of 
society the views of mankind have become enlarged as to the 
extent and construction of the globe we inhabit, the objects it offers 
to contemplation, the elaborate structure of its parts, and its 
relation to the rest of the universe. Great events in the world’s 
history have from lime*to time especially facilitated and pro- 
moted this enlargement of the horizon of observation ; such as 
the Jnigrations of nations, remarkable voyages, and military 
expeditions, bringing into view new countries, new products, 
new relations of climate. Great epochs too in the history of 
the knowledge of nature are those in which accident or thought 
lias furnished artificial aids, new organs of sense and perception, 
by which man has been enabled to penetrate more and more 
deeply cither into .the profundity of space, or into the intimate 
constitution of the animate and inanimate objects which surround 
hint In tracing these epochs and following out tflb course of 
these events so far as they bear upoti the object in view, avail- 
ing himself of all the light which modern research has thrown 
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on the early history of civilisation, whether from the study of 
ancient monuments, or the critical comparison of written records, 
M. dc Humboldt Jins opened out for himself a field nearly coex- 
tensive with literature itself, and one peculiarly fitted to his own 
powers and habits of thought, which, as our readers need not to 
be informed, have made its higher walks — -/Esthetics, History, 
and Antiquarian and Moni^pcntul Lore — quite as familiar to him 
as those of Science. Wc should do injustice, however, both to him 
and to those whose office it may be to render an account of the 
further progress of this work, by further anticipation, and shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with adding that, should the con- 
clusion correspond (as we doubt not) with these beginnings, a 
work will have been accomplished, every way worthy of its 
author’s fame, and a crowning laurel added to that wreath with 
which Europe will always delight to surround the name of 
Alexander von Humboldt. 


Art. VI. — 1. Correspondence explanatory of the Measures 
adopted by her Majesty's Government for the Relief of Distress 
arising from the Failure of the Potato Crop in Ireland. 

2. Commissariat and Board of Works Scries , from November 
1845 to August 184G. 

3. Commissariat Series, from July 1846 to January 1847, and 
from January 1847 to March 1847. 

4. Board of Works Scries 9 from July 1846 to January 1847, 
and from January 1847 to March 1847. 

5. Fisheries Series 9 from July 1846 to January 1847. 

6. Correspondence relating to the State of the Union Workhouses 
in Ireland , from October 1846 to January 1847, and from 
January 1847 to February 1847. 

r | 1 HB timC has not yet arrived at which any man can with con- 
fidence say, that lie fully appreciates the nature and the 
bearings of that great event which will long be inseparably as- 
sociated with the year just departed. Yet wc think that wc 
may render some service to the public by attempting thus early 
to review, with the calm temper of a futusc generation, the 
history of the great Irish famine of 1847.* Unless we are 


* We have endeavoured to gather up all the threads of tliis strange 
tissue, so that every circumstance of importance connected with the 
measures of relief may be placed on record ; but our narrative does 
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much deceived, posterity will trace up to that famine the com- 
mencement nf a salutary revolution in the habits of a nation 
long singularly unfortunate,, and will acknowledge that on this, 
as on many other occasions. Supreme Wisdom has educed 
permanent good out of transient eviL 

If, a few months ago, an enlightened man had been asked 
what he thought the most discouraging circumstance in the state 
of Ireland, we do not imagine that He would have pitched upon 
Absenteeism, or Protestant bigotry, or Roman Catholic bigotry, 
or Orangeism, or liibbandism, or the Repeal cry, or even the 
system of threatening notices and midday assassinations. These 
things, he would have said, arc evils ; but some of them are 
curable; and others arc merely symptomatic. They do not 
make the case desperate. But what hope is there for a nation 
which lives on potatoes ? 

The consequences of depending upon the potato as the princi- 
pal article of popular food, had long been foreseen by thinking 
persons ; anti the following observations extracted from a paper 
on the native countiy of the wild potato*, published in the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London for the 
year 1822, are a fair specimen of the opinions which prevailed 
on the subject previously to the great failure of 1845. 

* The increased growtli of the potato, not only in these kingdoms, 
but almost in every civilised part of the globe, has so added to its 
importance, that any information respecting it lias become, valuable. 
With the exception of wheat and rice, it is now certainly the vegetable 
most employed as the food of mail ; and it is probable that the period 
is at no great distance when its extensive use will even place it before 
those whicli have hitherto been considered the chief staples of life. 
The effect of the unlimited extent to which its cultivation may bo 
carried, on the human race, must be a subject of deep interest to the 
political economist. The extension of population will lie as unbounded 
as the production of food, which is capable of being produced in very 
small space, and with great facility ; and the increased n timber of 
inhabitants of the earth will neccLSsarily induce changes, not only in 
the political systems, but in all the artificial relations of civilised life. 
How rfar such changes may conduce to or increase the happiness of 
mankind, is very problematical, more especially when it is considered, 
that since the potato, when in cultivation, is very liable to injury from 
• casualties of scasou, and thut it is not at present known how to keep 
it in store for use hpyond a few months, a general failure of the year’s 


not, except in a few distances, extend beyond September 1847, and 
thef progress of events after that datd will form the subject of a sepa- 
article. 

* The author of this paper was the late Mr. Joseph Sabine, the 
Secretary to the Horticultural Society. 
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crop, whenever it shall have become the chief or sole 'support of a 
country, must inevitably lead to all the misery of famine, more dread* 
ful in proportion to the numbers exposed to its ravages’ 

The important influence which has been exercised fay this 
root over the destinies of the human race, arises from the fact 
that it yields an unusually abundant produce as compared with 
the extent of ground cultivated, and with the labour, capital, ' 
and skill bestowed upon its cultivation. The same land, which 
when Laid down to corn, will maintain a given number of per- 
sons, will support three times that number when used for raising 
potatoes. 4 A family in the West of Ireland, once located on 
4 from one to throe or four acres of land, was provided for; a 
4 cabin could be raised in a few days without the expense of a 
4 sixpence ; the potatoes, at the cost of a very little labour, Bup- 
4 plied them with a sufficiency of food, with which, from habit, 

4 they were perfectly content ; and a pig, or with some a cow, or 
4 donkey, or pony, and occasional labour at a very low rate of 
4 wages, gave them what was necessary to pay a rent, and for 
4 such clothing and other articles as were absolutely necessary, 

4 and which, with a great proportion, were on the lowest scale of 
4 human existence. * The foundation of the whole, however, was 
4 ihe possession of tire bit of 1 land ; it was the one, and the only 
4 one thing absolutely necessary ; the rent consequently was high, x 
4 and generally well paid, being the first demand on all money 
4 received, in order to secure that essential tenure ; and only what 
4 remained became applicable to other objects. Although of the 
4 lowest grade, it was an easy mode of subsistence, and led to the 
4 encouragement of early marriages, large families, and a rapidly- 
4 increasing population, and at the same time afforded the pro- 
4 prictor very good return of profit for his land.’* 

The relations of employer and employed, which knit together 
the framework of society, and establish a mutual dependence 
and good-will, have no existence in the potato system. The 
Irish small holder lives in a state of isolation, the type of which 
is to be sought for in the islands of the South Sea, rather than in 
the great civilised communities of the ancient world. , A fort- 
night' for planting, a week or ten days for digging, and another 
fortnight for turf-cutting, suffice for his subsistence ; and during 
the rest of the year he is at leisure to follow his own inclinations, 
without even the safeguard of those intellectual tastes and legiti- 
mate objects of ambition which only imperfectly obviate the 
$vils of leisure in the higher ranks of society. The excessive 

* Sir John Burgoyne's letter to the 4 Tunes,’ dated 6th October, 
1847. ^ 
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competition for land maintained rente at a level which left the 
Irish peasant the bare means of subsistence ; and poverty, dis- 
content, and idleness, acting on his excitable nature, produced 
that state of popular feeling which furnishes the material for 
every description of illegal association and misdirected political 
agitation. That agrarian code which is at perpetual war with 
the laws of God and man, is more especially the offspring of this 
state of society, the primary object being to secure the possession 
of the plots of land, which, in the absence of wages, arc the sole 
means of subsistence. 

There is a gradation even in potatoes. Those generally used 
by the people of Ireland were of the coarsest and most prolific 
kind, called ‘ Lumpers,’ or ‘ Horse Potatoes,’ from their size, 
and they were, for the most part, cultivated, not in furrows, 
but in the slovenly mode popularly known as ‘ lazy beds;’ so 
that the principle of seeking the cheapest description of food 
at the smallest expense of labour, was maintained in all its 
force. To the universal dependence on the potato, and to the 
absence of farmers of a superior class, it was owing that agri- 
culture of every description was carried on in a negligent, 
imperfect manner.* The domestic habits arising out of this 
mode of subsistence were of the lowest And most degrading 
kind. The pigs and poultry, which share the food of the 
peasant’s family, became, in course, inmates of the cabin also. 


* The following description of the state of agriculture in West 
Clare, previously to the failure in the potato crop in 1845, is taken 
from a narrative by Captain Mann of the ltoyal Navy, who had for 
some time previously been stationed -in that district, in charge of the 
Coast Guard ; and when the distress commenced, lie took mi active 
and very useful part in assisting in the measures of relief. * Agricul- 

* ture at that period was in a very neglected state ; wheat, barley, and 
1 oats, with potatoes as the food of the poor, being the produce. Of the 

* first very little was produced, and that not good in quality ; bprley, a 
‘ larger proportion and good : oats, much greater, but inferior for 
« milling purposes. Various reasons were given for this inferiority in 
‘ produce, the quality of the land and deteriorated seed being the 
‘ cause generally assigned ; hut I would say that the population being 
‘ Content with, and relying on the produce of the potato as food — 

* which had, with very few exceptions, hitherto proved abundant — 
1 there was a general neglect and want of any attempt at, improvement. 
1 Green crops were all hut unknown, except here and there a little 

* turnip or mangel wurzel in the garden or field of the better class, — 
' the former scarcely to he purchased. Even the potatoes were tilled 
‘ ii-fthe easiest way, in beds (called “ lazy Ceds”), not in drills, so that 

* tike hoe might in a very short time dear the weeds and lighten the 
<aoiLV 
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The habit of exclusively living on this root produced an entire 
ignorance of every other food, and of the means of preparing 
it ; and there is scarcely a woman of the peasant class in the 
West of Ireland, whose culinary art exceeds the boiling of a 
potato. Bread is scarcely ever Been, and an oven is unknown. 

The first step to improvement was wanting to this state of 
things. The people , had no incitement to be industrious, to 
procure comforts which were utterly beyond their reach, and 
which many of them perhaps had never seen. Their ordinary 
food being of the cheapest and commonest description, and 
having no value in the market, it gave them no command of 
butcher’s meat, manufactures, colonial produce, or any other 
article of comfort or enjoyment. To those who .subsist chiefly 
on corn, other articles of equal value are available, which can be 
substituted for it at their discretion ; or if they please, they can, 
by the adoption of a less expensive diet, accumukte a small 
capital by which their future condition may be improved and 
secured ; but the only hope for those who lived upon potatoes 
was in some great intervention of Providence to bring back the 
potato to its original use and intention as an adjunct, and not as 
a principal article of national food ; and by compelling the 
people of Ireland t& recur to other more nutritious means of 
aliment, to restore the energy and the vast industrial capabilities 
of that country. 

A population, whose ordinary food is wheat and beef, and 
whose ordinary drink is porter and ale, can retrench in periods 
of scarcity, and resort to cheaper kinds of food, such as barley, 
oats, rice, and potatoes. But those who arc habitually and 
entirely fed on potatoes, live upon the extreme verge of human 
subsistence, and when they are deprived of their accustomed 
food, there is nothing cheaper to which they can resort. They 
have already reached the lowest point in the descending scale, 
and there is nothing beyond but starvation or beggary. Several 
circumstances aggravate the hazard of this position. The pro- 
duce of the potato is more precarious than that of wheat or any 
other grain. Besides many other proofs of the uncertainty of 
this crop, there is no instance on record of any such failure of 
the crops bf corn, as occurred in the case of potatoes in 1822, 
1831, J845, 1846, and 1847, showing that this root can no 
longer be depended upon as a staple article of human food. The 
potato cannot be stored, so that the scarcity of one year may be 
alleviated by bringing forward the reserves of fornter years, as is 
always done in com-feeAing countries. Every year is thus left 
to provide subsistence for itself. When the crop is. luxuriant, 
the surplus must be given to the pigs; and when it is deficient. 
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famine and disease necessarily prevail. Lastly, the bulk of 
potatoes is such, that they can with difficulty be conveyed from 
place to place to supply local deficiencies, and it has often hap- 
pened that severe scarcity has prevailed in districts, within fifty 
miles of which potatoes were to be had in abundance. If a man 
use two pounds of meal a-day (which is twice the amount of 
the ration found to be sufficient during the late relief opera- 
tions), a hundred weight of meal will last him for fifty-six days, 
whereas a hundred weight of potatoes will not last more than 
eight days ; and when it was proposed to provide seed-potatoes 
for those who had lost their stock in the scarcity of 1846, tlic 
plan was found impracticable, because nearly a ton an acre 
would have been required for the purpose. 

The potato does not, in fact, last even a single year. The old 
crop becomes unfit for use in JuJy, and the new crop, as raised 
by the infeitor husbandly of tlic poor, docs not come into con- 
sumption until September. Ilcncc, July and August are called 
the ‘ meal months,’ from the necessity tlic people are under of 
living upon meal at that period. This is always a season of 
great distress and trial for the poorer peasants; and in the dis- 
tricts in which the potato system lias been carried to tlic greatest 
extent, as, for instance’ in the barony of Erris in the county of 
Mayo, there has been an annual dearth for many years prt&t. 
Every now and then a f meal year’ occurs, and then masses of 
the population become a prey to famine and fqvcr, except so far 
as they may be relieved by charity. 

In 1739 an early and severe frost destroyed the potatoes in 
the ground, and the helplessness and despair of the people 
having led to a great falling off of tillage in 1740, the calamity 
was prolonged to the ensuing year, 1741, which was long 
known as the hliadhain an air, or year of slaughter. The or- 
dinary burial-grounds were not largo enough to contain those 
who died by the road side, or who were taken from the deserted 
cabins. The ‘ bloody flux ’ and ‘ malignant fever,’ having 
begun among the poor, spread to the rich, and numerous indi- 
viduals occupying prominent positions in society, including one 
of the judges (Mr. Baron Wain wright), and the Mayor of 
Limerick (Joseph Roche, Esq.) and many others ot the cor- 
poration, fell victims. Measures were adopted at Dublin on 
the principle of the English Poor Law, some of the most essen- 
tial provision^ of which appear to have been well understood in 
the great ‘ towns of Ireland in that day ; and it was ‘ hoped, 

* sirpe such provision is made for the poor, the inhabitants of 

* the city will discourage all vagrant beggars, and give their 
‘ assistance that they may be sent to Bridewell to hard labour, 
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* and thereby free themselves from a set of idlers, who. are a 
6 Hfjftndfl.1 and a reproach to the nation. 9 Soup kitchens and other 
modeB of relief were established in different parts of the country, 
in which Primate Boulter and the Society of Friends took the 
lead, and numerous cargoes of corn were received from America, 
the arrival of which had been looked for with great anxiety. 
In only one point is there any decided difference between what 
then took place in Ireland and the painful events which have 
just occurred, after the lapse of upwards of a century. The 
famine of 1741 was not regarded with any active interest either 
in England or in any foreign country, and the subject iB scarcely 
alluded to in the literature of the period. No measures were 
adopted cither by the Executive or the Legislature for the pur- 
pose of relieving the distress caused by this famine. There is 
no mention of grants or loans ; but an Act was passed by the 
Irish Parliament in 1741 (15 (Jco. 2. cap. 8.), c For the more 
f effectual securing the Payment of Rents, and preventing Frauds 
6 bv Tenants.’ * 

The failure of 1822, in the provinces of Munster and Con- 
naught, was owing to a continued and excessive humidity, which 
caused the potatoes to rot after they had been stored in the pits, 
so that the deficiency of food was not discovered till late in the 
season. On the 7th May, 1822, a public meeting was held in 
London, which was attended by the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and the most eminent persons of the day, when a committee of 
no less than 109 of the nobility and gentry was formed, and a 
subscription was entered into, amounting, with the aid of a king’s 
letter, to .‘111,0817. 5s. 77., of which 44,177/. 9.9. was raised in 
Ireland. Mauy excellent principles were laid down for the 
distribution of this large sum ; and after reserving what was re- 
cpiircd for immediate relief, the balance, amounting to 87,667/., 
was granted to various societies which had been established for 
the future and permanent benefit of the Irish peasantry. f A 
Committee also sat at the Mansion House at Dublin, which col- 
lected 31,260/. from various quarters, independently of the grants 
it received from the London Committee. Central Committees 
were established in each county town in tlip distressed districts, 
and Subcommittees in each parish. The western portion of 

* We arc indebted for these particulars to Mr. M‘Cullagh, who 
has lately collected the contemporary accounts pf this famine. It ap- 
pears that the fanners at tin’s period did not dig their potatoes until 
about Christmas, and that few stored them at all for use. 

+ An 'interesting account by Mr. Bertolacci, of the manner in which 
this fund and the fund collected in 1831 were distributed, will be found 
in the ‘ Morning Chronicle 9 of the 25th November, 1847. 
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Ireland was also divided into three districts, to each of whic$i a 
civil engineer was appointed for the purpose of employing the 
destitute in making roads, and the following sums were voted by 
Parliament for carrying on these and other Public Works set 
on foot with the same object of relieving the distress.* 

On the 24th June, 1822, 100,000/., 

* for the employment of the poor in Ireland and other purposes re- 

* l&ting thereto, as the exigency of affairs may require/ 

On the 23d July, 1822, 200,000/. 

1 to enable his Majesty to take such measures as the exigency of affairs 

* may require/ 

And on the 24th June, 1823, 15,000/. was voted, 

* to facilitate emigration from the south of Ireland to the Cape of 
1 Good Hope/ 

In 1831 another failure of the potato crop occurred in the 
counties of Galway, Mayo, and Donegal, upon which another 
meeting was held in the city of London, and one committee was 
established at the Mansion House, and another at the West End. 
Great exertions were mode to raise subscriptions; a bazaar was 
held at the Hanover Square Booms by many of the ladies of 
the nobility, presided over by the Queen in person ; and there 
was a ball at Drury Lane Theatre, which was honoured by the 
presence of the King and Queen. The whole amount collected 
was 74,410/,; and besides this 40,000/. was granted by Parlia- 
ment, part of which was expended on relief works, and part in 
the actual distribution of food. Besides these London Com- 
mittees, two other Committees were formed at Dublin, through 
one of which (the Mansion House Committee t) 8569/. was 


* For the details of these operations see the following parlia- 
mentary papers : — 

* Copies of the Reports of Messrs. Griffith, Nimmo, and Killaly, the 

* civil engineers cmplbycd during the late scarcity in superintending 

* the Public AVorks in Ireland; 16th April, 1823 (249)/ 

‘ Report from the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
■ the employment of the poor in Ireland ; Kith July, 1823 (<561)/ 

It is a remarkable testimony to the improvement effected by such 
works in the social habits of the people, that the distrUt situated 
between tlic Shannon and lllackwater, which was opened in four 
directions by the roads executed bf Mr. Griffith, although formerly 
the seat of the Desmond rebellion, and subsequently, in the year 1821, 
the asylum for Wliiteboys, and the focus of the Whiteboy warfare, 
at |Wliicli period four regiments were required to repress outrage, 
became perfectly tranquil, and continued so up to the commencement 
of the late calamity. * 

, f 'The following remarkable passage is extracted from the Report 
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collected, and through the other (the Sockville Street Com- 
mittee) 21,526/. 

In each of the years 1835, 1836, and 1837, the potato crop 
failed in one or other of the districts in the West of Ireland, 
and sums amounting in the aggregate to 7572 Z. were expended 
from Civil Contingencies in relieving the distress thereby occa- 
sioned, to which was added the sum of 430621 remaining from 
the English and Irish subscriptions of 1831. 

In 1839 another failure occurred; and in all the Western 
and Midland Counties, the average price of potatoes in July 
and August was 7dL a stone, and of oatmeal 18 at. or 19*. a cwt. ; 
the former double, and the latter one-third more than the 
usual price at that time of the year. On this occasion Captain 
Cliads, K. N., was deputed by the Government to assist the 
landlords in employing the destitute in constructing roads 
and other useful public works; and it appears from a re- 
port addressed by him to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
dated the 22d of August, 1839, that 54412. was expended in 
this way, of which 1840/. was contributed by the Government. 
Towards the conclusion of his report Captain Chads made the 
following remarks: — ‘ A recurrence of these seasons of distress. 


of the Dublin Mansion House Committee, dated the 22d October, 
1831: — 

‘ But while the Mansion House Committee thus congratulate them- 
selves and the subscribers upon the success of their efforts to avert 
famine and disease for a season from so considerable a portion of the 
island, they owe it also to themselves and the subscribers to avow 
their honest conviction that similar calls will be periodically made on 
public benevolence, unless a total change be effected in the condition 
of the Irish peasant. Wliat means should be adopted to remedy these 
evils it is not the province of this Committee to suggest ; but they 
deem it their duty to call the attention of the subscribers particularly 
to this state of things, in the hope of some remedy being discovered 
and applied before public benevolence is quite exhausted by repeated 
drains on its sympathy.’ 

On the 21st May, 1838, the Duke of Wellington made the follow- 
ing observations in the debate on the introduction of the Irish Poor 
Law c There never was a country in which poverty existed to so 
‘ great a degree as it exists in Ireland. I held a high situation in that 

* country thirty years ago, and I must say that from that time to this 
‘ there has scarcely elapsed a single year in which the Government has 
‘ not at certain periods of it entertained the most serious apprehension 

* of actual famine. I am firmly convinced that f^om the year 1806, 

( down to the present time, a year has not passed in which the Govern- 

* ment have not been called on to give assistance to relieve the poverty 
c and distress which prevailed in Ireland.’ 
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* which have been almost periodical hitherto, must, I fear, be 

* necessarily expected, so long as the present condition of the 
‘ poor continues, and whilst they subsist on that species of food, 
c which in a year of plenty cannot be stored up for the next, 
c which may be one of scarcity. A very great alleviation, how- 

* ever, of this evil is most confidently expected from the Poor 

* Law now establishing. I have conversed on this subject with 
f persons of every class of society, from one end of the country 
‘ to the other, and it is universally regarded as the promise of a 

* great blessing: — to the poor, by inducing more provident and 

* industrious habits ; and by making it the interest of the land- 
‘ lords to give them employment ; and to all other classes, 
‘ comfort and contentment, from the knowledge that the really 

* distressed arc provided for, and that the country is generally 
‘ improving by the extension of employment. 5 

After this, urgent representations of distress were made in 
each year to the Irish Government and to the Poor Law Com- 
missioners, until the summer of 1842, which was more titan 
usually wet and unfavourable to vegetation, and it therefore 
again became necessary to have recourse to extensive measures 
of relief. Mr. Burke, the Assistant Poor Law Commissioner, 
was employed on this duty; and 3448/. was distributed by 
him, in aid of local subscriptions, in 121 separate districts; the 
aggregate sums raised in c:ich case being expended, partly in 
public works on Captain Chads’ plan, and partly in giving 
gratuitous relief.* 

Other causes concurred with the natural tendency of every 
people to have recourse to the cheapest description of food, in 
encouraging the growth of a large population depending for<its 
subsistence on the 'potato. Ireland was essentially a grazing 
country until the artificial enhancement of prices caused by the 
Acts of the Irish Parliament passed in 1783 and 1784, for grant- 
ing a bounty on the exportation, and restricting the importation 
of corn, occasioned an immediate and extraordinary increase of 
cultivation ; and us, owing to the general want of capital, it was 
impossible to find tenants for large tillage farms, the stimulus 
intended to act exclusively on agriculture had a still more 
powerful effect in causing the subdivision of farms. The new 


* The particulars of what took place on this occasion will he found 
inn, letter from the Poor Law Commissioners to Sir J. Graham, dated 
the 9th June, 1842, and iu a statement dated 18th August, 1842, 
prepared under the directions of the Irish Government, showing ‘the 

* sums issued for the relief of distress in Ireland from the 17tb June 

* to the 17th August, 1842/ &c. 
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occupiers also, being for the most part exceedingly poor, instead 
of paying their labourers in money, allowed them the use • of 
small pieces of ground whereon they might erect cabins and 
raise potatoes, and their labour was set off 1 , at so much a day, 
against the annual rent. The plan of dividing and subdividing 
for the purpose of making freeholders was carried to a great 
extent after 1792, when the elective franchise was restored 
to the lloman Catholics; and although the practice was far 
from being general, yet in some parts of the country, where 
particular families made it their object to contest or secure 
the county, it was earned to a very pernicious extent. 
Another powerful cause is, that the emoluments of the Homan 
Catholic priesthood, including the bishops, depend not only 
on the extent of the population, but also on its continued 
increase ; and if the parish priests object to emigration and the 
consolidation of small holdings, and look with favour on early 
marriages, it is only what any other body of men, in tlieir ' cir- 
cumstances, w<puld equally do. Lastly, the small holding and 
potato system offered the inducement of large rents, obtained at 
the smallest possible amount of cost and trouble. The embar- 
rassed and improvident landlord, and the leaseholder whose only 
object it was to make the most of his short tenure, equally 
found their hccount in this state of tilings, and the result in 
botli cases was that the farms were covered with hovels and 
miserable efttiers, in order, through them, to create profit-rents. 
When the failure of the potato forced all the ‘ squatters’ and 
‘ mock tenants’ into notice, the owner of many a neglected 
estate was surprised by the apparition of hundreds of miserable 
beings, who had grown up oil his property without his know- 
ledge, and now claimed the means of support at his hands. The 
subsistence of the tenant was at the minimum ; the rent was at 
the maximum ; and the interval between the ignorant excitable 
peasantry and the proprietor in chief, was filled only by the 
middleman, whose business it was to exact rents, and not to 
employ labourers. The base and the capital of the column were 
there, but the shaft was almost entirely wanting. 

The extent to which the welfare of the agricultural popula- 
tion, and, through them, of the rest of the community, is affected 
by the conditions under which Landed property is held, has be- 
come fearfully apparent during the present social crisis. The 
dependence for good and evil of workman on master manufac- 
turer, of subject on Government, of child on father, is less 
absolute than that of the Irish peasant upon the lord of the soil 
from which he derives his subsistence. This is a subject to 
which, if we would save ourselves and our country, it behoves 
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us to give our most earnest and careful attention at the present 
time. We cannot give landed proprietors the will and disposi- 
tion (where it is wanting) to fulfil the important part they have 
to perform in the scheme of society, but we have it in our power 
to strike off the fetters which at present impede every step of 
their progress in the performance of the duty they owe to them- 
selves and to those dependent on them. 

One half of the surface of Ireland is said -to be let off in 
perpetuity leases, with derivative and subderivative interests in 
an endless chain, so as to obtain profit- rents at each stage ; and 
'these leases are often open to the additional objection that they 
are unnecessarily burdensome or Uncertain from the particular 
mode in which they are made ; such as ‘ leases for lives renew- 
6 able for ever by the insertion of other lives when the first- 
* named are dead,’ * for three lives or thirty-one years,’ and ‘for 
‘ three lives and tliirty-one years.’ Many proposals have at 
different times been inode for the redemption of .these various 
interests ; but an arbitrary interference with the rights of pro- 
perty is to be avoided, and our object should rather be to give 
every prudent facility for the voluntary transfer of land and of 
the various interests connected with it, which must lead, by a 
safe but certain gradation, to that degree of improvement of the 
existing tenures which is necessary for the encouragement of 
agriculture. In Mayo and other western counties the old bar- 
barous Irish tenure called Rundalc (Scotch runri $)) still pre- 
vails, which stops short of the institution of individual property, 
and by making the industrious and thriving responsible for the 
short-comings of the idle and improvident, effectually destroys 
the spring of all improvements The cessation of this antiquated 
system is an indispensable preliminary to any progress being 
made in the localities where it exists ; and this improvement may 
be effected by the landlords without any change in the law. 

The master evil of the agricultural system of Ireland, however, is 
the law of Entail, and the Incumbrances which seldom fail to ac- 
cumulate upon entailed estates. ‘ Proprietors of estates,’ observes 
the author of an excellent pamphlet which has recently appeared 
on this subject*, ‘ ore too often but mere nominal owners, witli- 
‘ out influence or power over the persons holding under them. 

4 Their real condition is often pitiable, nor is it possible, in the 
‘ gmat majority 0f cases, to retrieve the estates. The burden 
‘ of debt, or the evils of improvident leases, are fastened upon the 


* Observations upon certain ftvils arising oat of the present state of 
the lawB of Heal Property in Ireland, ahd Suggestions for remedying 
the same. Dublin s Alex. Thom. 1 847. 
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‘ land in such a manner as to convert the owner into a mere 
c annuitant, often glad to obtain from a good estate a scanty 
« annuity (after payment of the incumbrances thereon and the 
tf public burdens) for his own subsistence. Proprietor and 
c tenant arc equally powerless for good ; and the whole kingdom 
‘ suffers from the disorders which have resulted from this state 
f of real property in Ireland.’ And the author of another 
valuable publication on the same subject* observes ns follows: 
c The evils resulting from settlements and entails may be regarded 
5 as arising from insecurity or uncertainty of tenure ; because 
€ the possessor of the property is not in reality the owner ; he 

* cannot deal with it as an owner ; lie is merely a trustee for 
s others ; lie lias no interest in its future thorough permanent 

* improvement, except so far as he may wish to benefit his suc- 
c ccssors ; he can never reap the benefit himself; he cannot sell; 
‘ lie cannot dispose of a part, even though the alienation of a 
c part might greatly enhance the value of the remainder; he holds 
f it during his lifetime, as his predecessor held it, unaltered, 
e unimproved, to transmit it to his heir clogged with the same 
Q restrictions, alike injurious to him and to his country. This is 

* the case of an unembarrassed landlord. f But let us suppose. 


. * Observations an the Evils resulting to Ireland from the Insecurity 
of Title and the existing Laws of Ileal Property, with som£,Sugges- 
tions towards a Remedy. — Dublin: li edges and Smith. London: 
lljdgwny. 1847. * 

f It is perfectly true that the unembarrassed holder of an entailed 
estate is often not sufficiently owner of it to be able to do justice to it. 
He cannot sell a portion to improve the remainder, however much 
both the part sold and the part retained would be benefited by it. 
He can burden the estate to provide for younger children’s portions, 
but not to carry on improvements which would increase its annual 
produce. Improvements are generally made out of capital, and not 
out of income. Owners of entailed estates, for tlic most part, live up 
to their means ; and when they do not, their savings ore seldom suffi- 
cient to carry on works of any importance. Over the capiftl sum 
representing the aggregate value of the estate, they have no command, 
except for purposes which make them poorer, and consequently still 
less able to execute any useful design. At the present crisis of our 
national affairs, it behoves un to consider what course will be the best 
hothjfbr the landowners and for the community at large. There is a 
fcarfal surplus population in Ireland and the north-western part of 4 
Scotland which must he provided for ; while in England itself thou- 
sands of railway labourers and Irish paupers roam unemployed about 
the country ; and tlic question is, whether by removing the ^obstacles 
which at present oppose tho profitable employment of the enormous 
capital invested in land, we might not obtain new resources which 
VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXV. K * 
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‘ as is unfortunately too often the cose, that he has received the 
r estate incumbered under a settlement, with a jointure to the 
f widow of the late possessor, and a provision for daughters and 
f younger sons. In what difficulties is he at once involved 1 this 

* owner for life of a large tract of country with a long rent-roll, 

* but in fact a small property ! - He cannot maintain his position 

* in society without spending more than his income ; debts accu - 

* mulate ; he mortgages his estate, and insures his life for the 
‘ security of the mortgagee. Of course he cannot afford to lay 

* out any thing on improvements ; on the contrary, though per- 

* haps naturally kind-hearted and just, liis necessities force him 

* to resort to every means of increasing his present rental. He 
s looks for the utmost amount ; he lets to the highest bidder, 

* without regard to character or means of payment. If his 

* tenants are without leases, he raises tlicir routs. If leases fall 

* in, he cannot afford to give the preference to the lust occupier. 
f Perhaps with all his exertions he is unable to pay the interest 

* or put off liis creditors. Proceedings are commenced against 

* him, and the estate passes during his lifetime under the care of 

* the worst possible landlord, a receiver under the Court of 

* Chancery.’* 


would enrich the owners of land, diffuse comfort and enjoyment in 
each locality, and help to provide for the unemployed population 
which is sitting like an incubus upon all the three kingdoms. 

* The following table givc i !#tlie leading particulars relating to the 
estates uhcLt the management of the courts in Ireland during the 
years 1841, 184!i, uud 1843 : — 


Court of Chancery. 

* ^ _ 



Number 

of 

Causes., 

Rental of Estates. 

Arrears of Kent. ’ 

When Receiver 
was appointed. 

£ s, r/. 

39,358 16 41 

3,105 0 10 ' 

When Receiver 
last accounted. 

• 

1841 

698 

£ s. d. 

598,635. 13 lO” 

.£ tt. d. 

347,226 14 10 

299,554 10 8 
290,292 ’ 4 lO 

1848 

595 

548,783 12 9 
1563,022 2 4 

1843 

764 

39,265 13 1 

Average of 
three years 

From i836 

to 1843 in- 
ek.£ire J 

68G 

570,147 2 115 

27,243 3 5 

312,357 J# 10 

316 

Court of Exchequer. 

132,675 2 3 |56,168 6 6 1 87,849 J_1 


The arrears of rent have since greatly increased, although the 
olgject the courts is confined to getting in the rents, improvements 
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The remedy for this state of things is simply the sale of the 
incumbered estate, or of a sufficient portion of it to enable the 
owner to discharge his incumbrances, and to place him in a po- 
sition to do his duty towards the remainder. This is the master 
key to unlock the field of industry in Ireland. The seller, in all 
such cases, is known to be incapable of making a proper use of 
the land. The purchaser, on the other hand, may he safely 
assumed to be an improver. It is a natural feeling in which 
almost all men indulge, and purchases of land are seldom made 
without a distinct view to further profitable investments in im- 
provements. To give every prudent facility for the transfer by 
‘ sale of real property from man to man, by the adoption of a sim- 
4 pic, cheap, and secure system of transfer, in lieu of the present 
4 barbarous, unsafe, and expensive system, so that real property 
4 could be bought and sold in Ireland with as much freedom and 
‘ security as other property V is therefore the object at which 
wc ought to aim, and especially to encourage the investment of 
small capitals in the land, it being through the instrumentality 
of the sin:dl capitalists chiefly that the country ean be civilised 
and improved. 4 The purchasers would give extensive and per- 
4 manent employment to numbers of people around them in 
4 carrying out that natural desire of man, the improvement 
4 of newly-acquired landed property; they would promote in- 
4 dustry everywhere ; they would greatly increase the value of 
4 land generally. Hy their number, all property in land would 

* be rendered secure against revolutionary violence. The habits 
4 and example of men who had made money by industry, and 

, * who might invest their savings in land, would place the social 
4 system of Ireland on a solid basis. Tlic best of tho Protestants 
6 and Itoinan Catholics, those who had been careful and indus- 
4 trious, would be purchasers of land, and all would have a 
4 common interest in peace and order. That surplus population 
4 beyond the means of present employment, which now oppresses 
4 and embarrasses the* country, might gradually be absorbed, and 
‘ become a source of wealth and strength. Towns would every - 

* where improve, and new ones might arise by the extension of 
4 the railway system, spreading industry and civilisation among 
‘ men now sunk in indoleucc and almost barbarism.’ f 

Ail the parties concerned in these transfers would be benefited 
by them. Lands are comparatively valueless to those who have 


being practically seldom attempted. The condition of tlic people in * 
these neglected, and, with reference to their present state of cultivu- ^ 
tion, over-populated estates, is melancholy in the extreme. 

* 4 Observations upon certain Evils,’ &c. t Ibid- ' 
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no capital to improve them, and they arc often justly felt to be 
n burden and a disgrace, because they entail duties which the 
nominal owners have no means of .performing. The effect on 
tlie character and prospects of the whole body of landed pro- 
prietors would be as described in the following passage from the 
author to whom we arc already so much indebted : * When men, 

6 however young, act under responsibility, they usually proceed 
4 with caution : if others will think and act for them, and pro- 
4 vide for their wants, and secure them from poverty and danger, 

4 their own prudential faculties may become dormant; ancl a 
4 man, or any class of men so protected, arc likely to exhibit de- 
* ficiency in flic qualities of prudence and good management of 
4 their affairs. But owners of land would not evince any such 
4 deficiency, if once they felt that they would be ruined, and 
4 their families also, if they were not governed by the same 
4 rules of prudence which other men must observe, and which 
4 necessarily enter into the proper management of all other 
4 descriptions of property. The present difficulties of sale of 
4 land, and the consequent protection afforded to entailed pro- 
4 parties, arc the chief reasons why so many persons of the class 
4 of proprietors are in difficulties. With more liberty, there 
4 would he more prudence and more attention to estates on the 
4 part of owners, from which they and the country would be 
4 great gainers.’ * 

The manner in which the interests of the public at large are 
affected is correctly described in the following passage from the 
other pamphlet. 4 If these premises be correct ; if employment 
4 with regular wages must he found for the peasantry ; if capital < 
4 be necessary, and the parties holding the land. do not pos* 

4 sess sufficient for this purpose ; it follows, either that Govem- 
4 znent must continue to supply the capital required, not merely 
4 by a loan on an emergency, but as part of its regular system 
4 of action ; or else that the land must pass into the hands of 
4 those who do possess the means of employing the people — 

4 of men who will carry on agriculture as a business, and will 
4 bring to their occupation the capital, the habits of business, 

4 and the energy and Intelligence which have raised the com- 
4 mcrcc and manufactures of this nation to their present pre- 
4 eminence. ’f . 

Her Majesty's Government being deeply impressed with the 
importance of these views, introduced a Bill into Parliament in 
the* Session of 1847, the object of which was to enable the 

* 4 Observations upon certain Evils,’ &c. 

t 4 Observations on tin? Evils resulting to Ireland,’ &e. 
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owners of incumbered estates in Ireland to sell the whole or a 
portion of them, after the circumstances of each estate had been 
investigated by a Master in Chancery, with a view to secure the 
due liquidation or every claim upon it. The sale was not to 
take place without the consent of the first incumbrancer, unless 
the Court of Chancery should consider the produce sufficient to 
pay the principal and all arrears of interest, or unless the owner 
or some subsequent incumbrancer should undertake to pay to 
the first incumbrancer any deficiency which might exist, and 
give such security for the perfori nance of his undertaking as the 
court might direct. This Hill passed the House of Lords, but 
was withdrawn in the Commons, owing to the opposition of 
some of the Irish proprietors, and to objections entertained by 
the great Insurance Companies, who .arc the principal lenders 
on Irish mortgages, to having their investments disturbed. The 
failure of the Hill was a national misfortune which cannot be 
too soon remedied. 

The Government, however, did what was in its power. A 
system lias existed in Ireland since the time of Queen Anne for 
the registration of all deeds affecting landed property ; and of 
late years a similar registration has been established of till judg- 
ments relating to that description of property. The attention 
of the Lord Lieutenant has been called to the practicability of 
diminishing the delay and expense attending transfers of landed 
property, by the adoption of two simple practical measures, 
viz., that when searches have been made in the office of the 
llcgistrur of Deeds, copies should be recorded in the office, as 
well as given to the parties oil whose behalf they arc made; 
and that when judgments, &c., recorded in the office of the 
Registrar of Judgments have been satisfied, notice should be 
immediately sent to the Registrar, in order that such satisfaction 
may be recorded in the books of his office.* The consequence 
of the neglect 1 of the first of these obvious precautions was, that, 
after expensive searches had been made in the Registry Office, 
the same searches often had- to lie made again and again, at the 
same expense, at the instance of other parties, however limited 
the transactions might be for the security of which these in- 
quiries into past transfers and incumbrances were made ; and 
the consequence of the neglect of the other precaution was that, 
if, after a search had been made through the records deported 
in the office of the Registrar of Judgments to ascertain whether 
any judgment had been passed against the estate, it. appeared 
that any such judgment had been given, another search had to 
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be made in the courts of law, involving fresh loss of time and 
fresh expense, to ascertain whether it had been satisfied. 

But it is time that we should resume our mrrativc. 

The potato disease, which had manifest* itself in North 
America in 1844*, first appeared in these islands late in the 
autumn of 1845. The early crop of potatoes, which is generally 
about onc-sixth of the whole, and is dug in September and Oc- 
tober, escaped ; but the late, or what is commonly called the 
‘people’s crop/ and is taken up in December and January, was 
tainted after it arrived at an advanced stage of maturity. When 
the disease hail once commenced, it made steady progress, and 
if was often found, on opening the pits, that the potatoes had 
become a mass (if rottenness. Nevertheless, this year the attack 
was partial; and sil though few parts of the country entirely 
escaped, and the destruction of human food was, on the whole, 
very great, a considerable portion of the crop, whieli had been a 
more than usually large one, was saved. The wheat crop was 
a lull average ; oats and barley were abundant ; and of ’ turnips, 
carrots, and green crops, including a plentiful hay harvest, there 
was a more than sufficient supply. On the Continent, the rye 
crops failed partially, and the potato disease was very destructive 
in Holland, Belgium, France, and the west of Germany. 

In the following year (1846) the blight in the potatoes took 
place earlier, and was of a much more sweeping and decisive 
kind. ‘ On the 27tli of last month (July), I passed,’ Father 
Mathew writes in a letter published in the Parliamentary 
Papers, ‘from Cork to Dublin, and this doomed plant bloomed 

* in all the luxuriance of an abundant harvest. .Returning on 
‘ the 3rd instant (August), I beheld with sorrow one wide waste 
‘ of putrefying vegetation. In many places the wretched people 

* were seated on the fences of their decaying gardens, wringing 

* their hands, and wailing bitterly the destruction that had left 
‘ them foodless.’ The first symptom of the disease \vos*a little 
brown spot on the leaf, and these, spots" gradually increased in 
number and size, until the foliages withered, and the stem be- 
came brittle, and snapped oft* immediately when touched. In 
less than a week the whole process was accomplished. f The 

* The year 1845 was the second nnd worst in America; and in 
1846, although it still extensively prevailed, the disease was of a 
milder type and only partially affected the crop. 

{ jThc following extract from Captain Mann’s Narrative, descriptive 
of whaf took place at this period in the county of Clare, will be read 
with interest : — ‘ The early culture of 1846 was in no way improved ; 
c a great proportion of the laud was again tilled with potatoes, under 
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fields assumed a blackened appearance, as if they had been 
burnt up, and the growth of the potatoes was arrested when 
they were not laru^r than a marble or a pigeon’s egg. No pota- 
toes were pitted Vis year. In many districts where they had 
been most abundant, full-grown wholesome potatoes were not 
to be procured ; and even in London and other large towns, they 
were sold at fancy prices, and were consumed as a luxury by 
the wealthy, — rice and other substitutes being had recourse to 
by the body of the people. The crop of wheat this year was 
barely an average one, while barley and oats, and particularly 
the former, were decidedly deficient. On the Continent, the rye 
and potato crops again failed, and prices rose early in the season 
above those ruling in England, which caused the shipments 
from the Black Sea, Turkey, and Egypt to be sent to France, 
Italy, and Belgium ; and it was not till late in the season that 
our prices rose to a point which turned the current of supplies 
towards England and Ireland. The Indian corn cfbp in the 
United States this year was very abundant, and it became a 
resource of the utmost value to this country. 

In the third year (1847) the disease had nearly exhausted 
itself. It appeared in different parts of the country, but the 
plants generally exerted fresh vigour and outgrew it. The result, 
perhaps, could not have been better. The wholesome distrust in 
the potato was maintained, while time was allowed for making 
the alterations tyhicli the new state of things required. Although 
tho potatoes sown in Ireland in the year 1847 were estimated 
only at 1-otli or l-fitli of the usual quantity, it would have been 
a serious aggravation of the difficulties and discouragements 
under which that portion of the empire was suffering, if the dis- 
ease had reappeared in its unmitigated form. The crops of 
wheat, barley, and oats, in almost every part of the United 


‘ the expectation that, as in former years, the late scarcity would be 
1 followed by a bountiful supply. The first alarm was in the latter 
‘ part of July, when the potatoes showed symptoms of the previous 
‘ year’s disease ; but 1 shall never forget the change in one week in 
‘ August. On the first occasion, on an official visit of inspection, I had 

* passed oyer thirty-two miles thickly studded wit|i potato fields in full 
‘ bloom. The next time the face of the whole country was changed ; 

* the stalk remained bright green, but the leaves were all scorched 
‘ black. It was the work of a night. Distress and fear was pictured 
‘ in every countenance, and there was a general rush to dig and sell, or 
c consume the crop by feeding pigs and cattle, fearing in a short time 
‘ they would prove unfit for any use. Consequently there was a very 

* wasteful expenditure, and distress shewed itself much earlier than in 

* file nreoedinur apm/wi.’ 
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Kingdom, and in most of the neighbouring countries on the 
Continent, were this year, to use the epithet generally applied to 
them, magnificent ; and it became more aud^norc apparent on 
the brink of what a precipice we had been standing, as the 
unusually small remaining stock of old corn came to light, and 
the exhausted and cmbaiTnssed state to which every description 
of business had been reduced, notwithstanding the advantage of 
a good harvest, gradually declared itself. 

Among the numerous causes which enhanced the difficulty 
of obtaining adequate foreign supplies at moderate rates during 
the most exigent period of flic winter of 1846-7, one of the 
most embarrassing, was the sudden and extraordinary advance 
in freights, which occurred simultaneously in the ports of the 
United ‘States of America, the Mediterranean, and the Black 
Sea. Vessels were not obtainable in the Black Sea and the 
Danube adless than 18*. and 2 2s. per quarter for com, whereas 
the usual rates are 9a and 1 lx.; while in the United States, 
'where large shipments of grain, flour, and Indian corn, were 
going forward to Europe, the comparatively limited number of 
vessels caused tlic rates to run up to 9$. per barrel for flour, 
and 16a and 18a per quarter for Indian corn to British ports, 
the usual rates being 2a Or/, to J3a 6r/. per barrel of flour, and 
8a and 9a per quarter for Indian corn. . 

On the 27th January, 1846, Sir Robert Teel proposed his 
measure for the relaxation of the duties on the importation of 
foreign corn, by which the scale of duties payable on wheat was 
to range from 4a to 10a per quarter, and Indian corn, which 
had previously been charged witli the same duty as barley, was 
to pay only 1a a quarter. This was to last till February, 
1849, when an uniform duty of 1a a quarter was to be charged 
on every description of grain. The bill passed the House of 
Lords on the 29th June, 1846 ; and Sir R. Feel announced his 
resignation in the House of Commons on the same day. * 

Immediately on the meeting of Parliament in January, 1847, 
Lord J. Russell introduced bills to suspend until the 1st Sep- 
tember, 1847, the duties on foreign corn, and the restrictions 
imposed by the Navigation Laws on the importation of com in 
foreign vessels; and he at tlic same time moved a resolution 
permitting the use of sugar in breweries ; all which 111603111*08 
received the sanction of the Legislature. At the close of the 
same session, the suspension of the Corn and Navigation Laws 
waft extended to the 1st March, 1848. 

On the first appearance of the blight in the autumn of 1845 f 
Prolessors Kane, Lindley, and Playfair, were appointed by Sir 
Robert Peel to inquire into the nature of it, and to suggest the 
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best means of preserving the stock of potatoes from its ravages. 
The result showed that the mischief lay beyond the knowledge 
and power of maa Every remedy which science or experience 
could dictate was nod recourse to, but the potato equally melted 
away under the most opposite modes of treatment. 

The next step was to order from the United States of 
America 100,000/. worth of Indian corn. It was considered 
that the void caused by the failure of the potato crop might be 
filled with the least disturbance of private trade and market 
prices, by the introduction of a new description of popular 
food. Owing to the prohibitory duty, Indian corn Vas un- 
known as an article of consumption in the United Kingdom.* 
Private merchants, therefore, could not complsiin of interference 
with a trade which did not exist, nor could prices be raised 
against the home consumer on an article of wliich no stock was 


* The following extract from Captain Mann’s Narrative will give 
some idea of the difficulty of prevailing on tlie people to have recourse 
to the new food : — 4 The first issue of Indian corn meal was in March 
4 1846. It is impossible to conceive the strong prejudice against it; 
4 anil 1 may here hear testimony to the benevolent and right feeling of 
4 the Rev. J. Kenny, P. P. Previously to the sale of the meal being 
4 commenced, a small portion was sent to me by Commissary-General 
4 (now Sir Edward) Collin, which 1 placed in the hands of the reverend 
4 gentleman, lie tried and approved of it; and in order to overcome 
4 any feeling against it, subsequently, with his two curates, all but un- 
4 tircly lived on the meal made into bread and stirabout, for nearly a 
4 fortnight, using all Iris influence to convince the people that the per- 
4 nicious etfocts ascribed to it were untrue. Such conduct is above any 
4 praise of mine. The success attending this measure it is quite unne- 
cessary for me to allude to; and the merchants, profiting by the 
4 example, commenced a trade new to them, by importing the article/ 
The use of Indian corn meal was adopted in hundreds of households, 
both Protestant and Homan Catholic, besides that of Father Kenny, 
for the purpose of overcoming the popular prejudice liy the force of 
example. The Socictvof Arts awarded a gold medal to Mr. O'Hrien, 
baker, of Ijcinster Strict, Dublin, for the attention paid by him to the 
introduction of cheap popular modes of preparing Indian corn for use ; 
and tens of thousands of pamphlets and printed sheets were distributed 
through the commissariat, containing instructions for cooking the In- 
dian corn, and showing the people what other cheap descriptions of food 
were available to them. Those who know how dillieult it is to induce 
a large population to adopt new liabit^ will be surprised at the success 
which attended these efforts. The 4 yellow meal/ us it is culled, was 
first known as ‘Peel’s brimfetone,’ and it was remembered that the 
attempt to introduce it in a former season of distress occasioned a 
popular commotion, arising from the absurd notion that it had the 
effect of turning those who ate it black. 
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to be found in the home market. Nevertheless, with a view to 
avoid as long as possible, the doubts and apprehensions which must 
have arisen if the Government had appeared as a purchaser in a 
new class of operations, pains were taken to keep the transaction 
secret, .and the first cargoes from America laid been more than a 
fortnight in Cork harbour before it became generally known that 
such a measure was in progress. 

In order to distribute the food so obtained, central depots 
were established in various parts of Ireland, under the direction 
of officers of the Commissariat, with sub-depots under the charge 
of the Constabulary and Coast Guard; and when the supplies 
in the local markets were deficient, meal was sold from these 
depots at reasonable prices to Relief Committees, where any 
existed, and where they did not, to the labourers themselves. 
In the time of the heaviest pressure (June and July, 1846), one 
sub-depot retailed 20 tons of meal daily, and the issues from a 
single main depot to its dependencies amounted to 233 tons in 
one week. 

The Relief Committees were formed, under the superintend- 
ence of a Central Commission at Dublin, for the purpose of 
selling food in detail to those who could buy it, and giving it to 
those who could not; the requisite funds being derived from 
private subscriptions, added 1o, in certain proportions, by Go- 
vernment donations. The Relief Committees also selected tlie 
persons to be employed on the Relief Works carried on uuder 
the superintendence of the Board of Works. 

If the Irish poor had been in the habit of buying their food, 
as is the case in England, the object would have been attained 
when a cheap substitute had been provided for the potato ; but 
as the labouring class in Ireland had hitherto subsisted on potatoes 
grown by themselves, and money-wages were almost unknown* 
it was necessary to adopt some means of giving the people a 
command over the new description of food. This was done by 
establishing a system of public works, in accordance with the 
previous practice on similar occasions, bAh in Ireland and in 
other countries. 

These works, which consisted principally of roads, were 
undertaken on the application of the magistrates and principal 
ccss-payers, under the act 9 & 10 Viet. c. 1., which was passed 
for the occasion, and the expense of executing them was de- 
frayed by advances of publio»money, half of which was a grant, 
ond|hair a loan to be repaid by the barony. Tho largest number 
of persons employed in this first season pf relief was 97,000, in 
August, 1846. 

The first symptoms of neglected tillage appeared in the 
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spring of 1846, and they were worst in those districts in which 
the Relief Works were earned on to the greatest extent. The 
improvements in # progress on the Shannon and the arterial 
drainages were also impeded by the preference which the 
labourers showed for the Relief Works. 

The measures of which we have been speaking, were brought 
to a close on the 15th August. 1846, and they may be con- 
sidered to have answered their end. The scarcity being partial 
and local, the deficiency of one part of the country was sup- 
plied from flic superabundance of others, and the pinna taken 
to prevent the people from suffering want, led to tffiir being 
better off* than in ordinary years. Above all, Ireland was pre- 
pared by the course adopted during tins probationary season of 
distress, as it may be called, to bear better the heavy affliction 
of the succeeding season. .No misapplication of the funds de- 
serving of notice took place, except in the instance, of the Relief 
Works, the cause of* which was as follows: — The landed pro- 
prietors of Ireland had long been accustomed to rely upon 
Government loans and grants for making improvements of 
various kinds, and the terms on which the Relief Works were 
to be executed being more advantageous than any which had 
been open to them for many years before, a rush took place 
from all quarters upon this fund, and the special object of reliev- 
ing the people from the consequences ol‘ the failure of their 
accustomed food, was to a great extent lost sight of in the 
general fear, which in many cases was not attempted to be con- 
cealed, of being deprived of what they called ‘ their share of the 
g grant.’ This description of relief, therefore, instead of acting 
as a test of real distress, operated as a bounty on applications 
for public works from a class of 1 persons who were at once 
charged with the administration of the relief, and were inter- 
ested in the execution of Hi* works. The result was, that while 
the applications amounted to 1,289,816/., the sum actually sanc- 
tioned and expended was only 476,000/., and great part' even 
of this was merely yielded to the distressing appeals pressed on 
the Lord-Lieutenant on the pica of urgent local destitution, and 
of the lamentable consequences to be expected from allowing 
it to remain unrelieved. The other expenses connected with 
this season of relief wore as follows: — Loans on (iraud Jury 
presentments, 130,000/. ; loss on the purchase and sale of grain, 
50,00021 ; given in aid of Rclicf*Committces, 69,845/. ; extra 
staff of the Hoard of Works, 7527/.: thus making the whole 
sum expended in relief to Ireland, up to the 15th August, 1846, 
733,37 2/., of which 368,000/. was in loans, and 365,372/., in 
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grants. The sum raised by voluntary subscription through the 
Relief Committees was 98,000/. 

The new and more decisive failure of the potato crop called 
for great exertions from Lord John Russell’s recently formed 
Government, and the plifn resolved upon was explained in the 
Treasury minute dated the 31st August, 1846, which was pub- 
lished for general information.* 

The system of public works was renewed by the act 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 107., which was passed without any opposition in either 
House oLParliamcnt. In order to check the exorbitant demands 
which liacl been made during the preceding season, the whole 
of the expense was made a local charge, and the advances were 
directed to be repaid by a rate levied according to the Poor 
Law valuation, which makes the landlords liable for the whole 
rate on tenements under 41. yearly value, and for a proportion, 
generally amounting to one-half, on tenements above that \aluc, 
instead of according to the grand jury cess (the basis of the 
repayments under the preceding acl), which lays the whole 
burden upon the occupier. It was also determined that the 
wages given on the Kelief Works should be somewhat below the 
average rate of wages in the district; that the persons employed 
should, as far as possible, lie paid by task or in proportion to 
the work actually done by them ; and that the Relief Commit- 
tees, instead of giving tickets entitling persons to employment 
on the public works, should furnish lists of persons requiring 
relief, which should be carefully rexised by the officers of the 
Board of Works ; the experience of the preceding season having 
shown that these precautions were necessary to coniine the 
Relief Works to the destitute, and to enforce a reasonable 
quantum of work. 

The question which the Government had to* decide, in regard 
to the renewal of the Commissariat operations, was of the most 
momentous kind. After all that had taken place during the 
last few months, it could not be expected that private trade 
would return, ns a matter of course, to its hccustomed channels. 
Neither the wholesale dealers in towns, nor the retail dealers in 
the rural districts, would lay in even their usual stocks of food ; 
still less would they make the extraordinary provision required 
to meet the coining emergency, while they had before them the 
prospect of the Government throwing into the market supplies 
of food of unknown extent, %hich would make thfcir outlay so 
niefch loss to them. The Government could not, therefore, cal- 


* This minute will he found from pages 67 to 71 of the first Board 
of Works Series of 1847* 
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culatc, as it did on the lost occasion, on finding the private 
trade, by means of which the people are ordinarily supplied 
with food, proceeding us usual, and on being able to add more 
or less, at its discretion, to the resources which that trade 
afforded. Mercantile confidence in this branch of business was 
for the time destroyed. The trade was paralysed ; and if this 
state of things had been suffered to continue, the general ex- 
pectation of the Government again interfering would inevitably 
have created a necessity for that interference, on a scale which 
it would have been quite beyond the power of the Government 
to support. * 

Under these circumstances it was announced, — 1st. That no 
orders for supplies of food would be sent by the Govcrnmeut to 
foreign countries. 2ndly. Tliat the interference of the Govern- 
ment would be confined to those western districts of Ireland in 
which, owing to the former prevalence of potato cultivation, no 
trade in corn for local consumption existed. And 3rdly. That 
even in these districts the Government depots would not be opened 
for the sale of food, while it could be obtained from private dealers 
at reasonable prices, with reference to those which prevailed at 
the nearest large marts. It was also determined to adhere to the 
rule acted upon during the preceding season, not to make any 
purchases in the local markets of Ireland, where the appearance 
of the Government sis a buyer must have had the effect of keep- 
ing up prices and encouraging interested representations ; and a 
promise was given that every practicable effort would be made 
to protect the supplies of food introduced by private traders, 
both while they were in transit and when they were stored for 
future consumption. 

The Relief Committees of the preceding season were re- 
organised ; the rules under which they had acted were carefully 
revised ; and inspecting officers were appointed to superintend 
their proceedings, and keep the Government informed of the 
progress of events. A large proportion of the people of Ireland 
had been accustomed to grow the food they required, each for 
himself, on his own little- plot of ground ; and the social ma- 
chinery by which, in other countries, the necessary supplies of 
food arc collected, stored, and distributed, had no existence 
there. Suddenly, without any preparation, the people passed 
from a potato food, which they raised themselves, to a grain 
food, which they had to purchase* from others, and which, in 
great part, had to be imported from abroad ; and the country 
was so entirely destitute of the resources applicable to this new 
state of things, tliat often, even in huge villages, neither bread 
nor flour was to be procured ; and in country districts, the 
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people had sometimes to walk twenty miles before they could 
obtain a single stone of meal. The main object for which the 
Relief Committees were established, therefore, was to provide a 
temporary substitute for the operations of the corn-factor, 
miller, baker, and provision-dealer, and to allow time and fur- 
nish the example for a sounder and more permanent state of 
things; but they were not precluded from giving gratuitous 
relief in cases of more than ordinary destitution. The agency 
of the Relief Committees was this season almost universally 
substituted for the coast guard and constabulary depots, with 
the object of drawing out the resources of the country before 
the Government d£pots were had recourse to, of inducing the 
upper and middle classes to exert, themselves, and of preventing 
a direct pressure of the mass of the people upon the Government, 
depots, which in a time of real famine it would liave been very 
difficult to resist. 

Such was the plan resolved upon for the campaign of 1846-7, 
against the approaching famine, and we shall now show the 
result of the struggle. 

It was hoped that a breathing-time would have been allowed 
at the season of harvest, to enable the Hoard of Works to re- 
organise their establishments on a scale proportioned to the 
magnitude of the task about to devolve on them, and to prepare, 
through their district officers, plans and estimates of. suitable 
works for the assistance of the baronial sessions. This interval 
was not obtained. The generrd failure of the potato crop spread 
despondency and alarm from one end of Ireland to the other, 
and induced every class of persons to throw themselves upon the 
Government for aid. On the 6th of September, the Lord Lieu- 
tenant ordered all the discontinued works under the 9 & 10 Viet, 
c. 1. to be recommenced, and sessions were rapidly held in all 
the southern and western counties of Ireland, at which roads 
were presented in the mass, under the 9 & 10 Viet c. 507., the 
cost of which, in some eases, much exceeded the annual rental 
of the barony. The resident gentry and rate-payers, whose duty 
it was to ascertain, as far as possible, the probable amount of 
destitution in their neighbourhood, the sum required to relieve 
it, and the works upon which that sum could best be expended, 
and who had the necessary local knowledge, in almost every 
case devolved these functions upon the Board of Works, who 
could only act on such information as they could obtain from 
mural and military officers and engineers, most of whom were 
selected from among strangers to the district, in order to prevent 
undue influence being used. After that, to advance the funds ; 
to select the labourers ; to superintend the work ; to pay the 
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people weekly; to enforce proper performance of the labour; 
if the farm works were interrupted, to ascertain the quantity of 
labour required for them; to select and draft off the proper 
persons to perform it ; to settle the wages to be paid to them 
by the farmers, and see that they were paid ; to furnish food, 
not only for all the destitute out of doors, but in some measure 
for the paupers in the workhouse, were the duties which the 
Government and its officers were called upon to perform. The 
proprietors and associated rate-payers having presented inde- 
finitely, said it was the fault of the Government and its officers 
if the people were not instantly employed, smd these* officers 
were blamed, even by persons of character and understand- 
ing, if they were not at once equal to execute the duties which 
in this country arc performed in their respective districts by 
thousands of country gentlemen, magistrates, guardians, over- 
seers, surveyors, &c., resident throughout the country, and 
trained by the experience of years to the performance of their 
various functions. The Hoard of AVorks became the centre of a 
colossal organisation; 5000 separate works laid to be reported 
upon; 12,000 subordinate officers laid to be superintended. 
Their letters averaged upwards of 800 a-day, and the number 
received on each of the following days was — 

January 4th - - .‘1104 April 19th - - 4340 

^February 15th - - 4900 Way 17th - - 6033* 

The strain on the springs of society from this monstrous 
system of centralisation was fearful in the extreme. The Go- 
vernment, which ought only to mediate between the differ- 
ent classes of society, had now to bear the immediate pressure 
of the millions on the sensitive points of wages and food. 
The opposition to task-work was general, and the enforce- 
ment of it became a trial of strength between the Government 
and the multitude. The officers of the Hoard were in numerous 
instances the objects of murderous attacks, and it became neces- 
sary, for the preservation of 'the whole community, to have 
recourse to the painful expedient of stopping the works when- 
ever cases of insubordination or outrage occurred. 

Meanwhile the number of persons employed on the works was 

* A member of the Board of Works, writing to a friend, observed 
as follows : — * I hope never to see such a winter and spring again. I 

* con truly say, in looking back upon it, even now, that it appears to 
‘ not a succession of weeks and days, but one long continuous day, 

‘ with occasional intervals of nightmare sleep. Best one could never 

* have, night nor day, when one felt that in every minute lost a score 
‘ of men might die.’ 
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rapidly on the increase. The utmost exertions of two sets of 
inspecting officers, one under the Board of Works, and the other 
under Sir R. Routh, were insufficient to revise the lists, and the 
Lord-Lieutenant in vain directed that no person rated above 6/. 
for the Poor-law cess should, except under very special cir- 
cumstances, be eligible for employment. Thousands upon thou- 
sands were pressed upon the officers of the Board of Works in 
every part of Ireland, and it was impossible for those officers to 
test the accuracy of the urgent representations which were made 
to them. . The attraction of money wages regularly paid from 
the public purse, or the ‘Queen’s pay,’ as it was popularly 
called; led to a general abandonment of other descriptions of 
industry, in order to participate in the advantages of the Relief 
Works. Landlords competed with each other in getting the 
names of tlicir tenants placed on the lists ; farmers dismissed 
their labourers, and sent them to the works ; the clergy insisted 
on the claims of the members of their respective congregations ; 
the fisheries were deserted ; and it was often difficult even to 

E t. a coat patched or a pair of shoes mended, to such an extent 
d the population of the south and west of Ireland turned out 
upon the roads. The average number employed in Octol>er was 
114,000; in November, 285,000; in December, 440,000; and 
in January 1847, 570,000. It was impossible to exact from 
such multitudes a degree of labour which would act as a test of 
destitution. Huddled together in masses, they contributed to 
each other’s idleness, and there were no means of knowing who 
did a fair proportion of work and who did not. The general 
enforcement of the system of task work had justly been consi- 
dered necessary to stimulate the industry of the labourers on 
the Relief Works ; but when this point had been carricd^after a 
hard struggle, the old abuse re-appeared in the aggravated form 
of an habitual collusion between the labourers ana the overseers 
who were appointed to measure tlicir work ; so that the lobpurprs, 
if they could be so called, were not only as idle a s ever, blit 
were enabled withal to enjoy a rate of wages which ought only 
to have been the reward of superior industry. 

The plan of the Labour Rate Act (9 & 10 Viet. c. 107.) was 
based on the supposition that the great majority of the landlords 
and farmers would make those exertions and submit to those 
sacrifices which the magnitude of the crisis demanded, leaving 
only a manageable proportion of the population to be supported 
fcy the Board of Works ; and the act would probably have an- 
B&Jed its object, if a larger, instead of a smaller, number of 
persons than usual had been employed in the cultivation and 
improvement of the land, and the Relief Committees ha&$rat 
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only those who were really destitute upon the lists. Including 
the families of the persons employed, upwards of two millions of 
people were maintained by the Relief Worts, but there were, 
other multitudes behind, including often the most helpless por- 
tion of the community, for whom no work could be found. The 
Relief Works did not always furnish a subsistence even for 
those Who were employed on them. The wages, paid regularly 
in money, were higher than any which had ever been given' 
for agricultural labour in Ireland, but at the existing prices of 
food, they were insufficient for the support of a family, melan- 
choly proof of which was afforded by daily instances of starva- 
tion in connexion with the Relief Works.* The fearful extent 
to which the rural population had been thrown for support upon 
the Board of Works also threatened a disastrous neglect of the 
ordinary tillage. If the people were retained on the works, 
their lands must remain uncultivated. If they were put off the 
works, they must starve. A change of system had become in- 
evitable, and when Parliament met in the end of January, it 
was announced that the Government intended to put an end to 
the public works, and to substitute for them another mode of 
relief, which will be hereafter described. 

Meanwhile the pressure on the Relief Works was continually 
on the increase, and the persons daily employed who, in January, 
had been 570,000, became, in February, 708,000, and in March 
amounted to tho enormous number of 734,000 f, representing. 


* An officer of tlic Board of Works, observing the emaciated con- 
dition of the labourers, reported that, as an engineer, he was ashamed 
of allotting so little task-work for a day’s wages, while, as a man, he 
was ashamed of requiring so much. In some districts proof of attend- 
ance was obliged to be considered sufficient to entitle the labourer to 
his wages. Tlic exhausted state of the workmen was one main cause 
of the small quantity of work done compared with the money ex- 
pended. The Irish peasant had been accustomed to remain at home, 
cowering over liis turf fire, during the inclement season of the year, 
and exposure to the cold and rain on the roads, without sufficient food 
or clothing, greatly contributed to the prevailing sickness. In order 
to obviate this as far as possible, a circular letter was issued by tho 
Board of Works (first series of 1847, page 4991) directing that, in 'case 
of snow or heavy rain, the labourers should merely attend roll call in 
the morning, and be entered on the pay list for half a day’s pay V and 
if it afterwards became fine, they were to come to workjftrhich would 
entitle them to a further allowance. 

f In this month (March) the expenditure upon the Relief Works 
was,— 

* VOL. LXXXVIJ. STO. CLXXV. 
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'at a moderate estimate of the average extent of each family, up- 
wards of three millions of persons. At last, the Government, 
seeing that the time suited for agricultural operations was rapidly 
* passing away, and that the utmost exertions made on the spot 
had failed in keeping the numbers in check, took the matter 
into its own hands, and directed that on the 20th March, 20 per 
cent, of the persons employed should be struck off the lists ; 
after whioh successive reductions were ordered, proportioned to 
the progress made in bringing the new system of relief into 
operation; in each district. These orders were obeyed, and the 
•crisis passed without any disturbance of the public peace or any 
perceptible aggravation of the distress. The necessary labour 
was returned to agriculture, and the foundation was laid of the 
“Ipte abundant harvest in Ireland, by which the downward pro- 
gress of that country has been mercifully stayed, and new 
strength and spirits liave been given for working out her rege- 
neration In the first week in April the persons employed t>n 
the Belief, Works were reduced to 525,000 ; in the first week in 
Kay to 419,000 ; in the first week in June to 101,000 ; and in 
the week ending the 26th’ June to 28,000. The remaining 
^expenditure was limited. to a sum of 200,000/. for the month of 
May, and to the rate of 100,000/. a month for June, July, and 
the first fifteen days of August, when the act expired. These 
jsums were afterwards permitted to be exceeded to a certain 
extent, but the object was attained of ^putting a curb on this 
monstrous system, and bringing it gradually and- quietly to a 
cMbe. Great exertions were made, and a heavy expense was 
incurred, to leave the roads and other works in progress in a 
qpfe and passable state as far as they had gone ; but their 'com- 
pletion must depend upon the parties locally interested in them. 
frqm the first commencement of the Belief Workjs in' February 

—7 — 1 * 4- - ■ - : 

Labour and "Plant - - £1,024,518, 

JSxtra Staff - 26,254 

Per Month - - £1,050,772 

In the week ending 13th March, 1847, the ex- 
penditure for all the above services was - . £259,105 

* which gives a daily average for that week - . ! 43,184 

, 0n#thc ,5th March there was remitted into the* 

interior for carrying on Belief Woi£s - 68,000 

On the 30th Match, only 1 - - 16,00Q 

Thfese two are the extremes during the month. 

The mea^ffor the month) of daily remittance - 38,920 
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1846, repeated warnings were given that the object wasnot the 
works themselves, but the relief of the prevailing destitution 
through the employment afforded by them; that the works 
would be closed as soon as they were no longer required for that 
purpose ; and that if the proprietors desired to complete them, 
they might do so under the ordinary system of Government^ 
loans made on' the security of county presentments.* 

This system threw off a shoot, the history of which it is 
necessary to trace. In order to impose some limits on what 
threatened to becomfe a gigantic system of permanently support* 
ing one portion of the community at the expense of the -re- 
mainder, and of making provision out of the taxes for classes of 
undertakings which properly bqlong to the economy of private 
life, the application of the public money under the Labour Kate 
Acts was strictly limited to works of a public character, which 
were not likely to be undertaken except for the purpose of 
giving relief. This condition was generally objected to in 
Ireland; and although no disposition was evinced to 'take ad- 
vantage of the loans which the Government was ready to make 
under the General Improvement and Drainage Acts, a great 
desire was expressed that the funds advanced under the Labour 
Kate Act should be employed on what were called reproductive 
works. The Lord Lieutenant, having obtained the sanction of 
the Government, yielded to this general feeling, and authorised 
presentments to be lnadc for the drainage and subsoiling of the 
estates of individuals, provided they consented to their estates 
being charged with the repayment of the sums advanced. *This 
was the arrangement which acquired so much notoriety under 
the name of 4 Laboucherc’s Letter,’ owing to its* having been 
announced by the publication of a letter from Mr. Labouchere, 
who then held the office of Secretary for Ireland, to the Board 
of Works, dated 5th October, 1846 ; but the result did not, 
answer the expectations which had been fo|mcd. The aggregate 
amount presented 4 under the Letter,’ was 380,607&,4f which 
presentments were acted on to the gross amount of ^39, 4764 
The sum actually expended was about 180,0004; and the ' 
largest number of persons at any one time employed was 26,961, 
in the month of May 1847. Some incidental good^was done 
by the example of the advantages of thorough draining, and of 


s" \ v 

* The proceedings of the Government in rgferenc^to this point/ 
are Ailly explained in a letter from Mr. Trevelyan to Colonel Jonps, 
and in the accompanying Treasury Minute, printed in the first Botffd 
of Wdrks Series for 1847, pp. 97—100. 
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the proper mode of executing it ; but, as a remedy for the wide- 
spread calamity, the plan totally failed. 

Upon this a two-fold agitation sprang up. Some landed 
proprietors required that their liability should be confined to 
the relief of the destitute on their own estates; while others 
demanded that, instead of being employed on the roads, the 
]>cople should be paid for working on their own farms. Both 
these movements were steadily- resisted hy the Government. 
The objection to the first, was, that if the inhabitants of the 
pauperised districts had been separated ffoin the rest in the 
administration of the measures of relief, they must either have 
starved or have become entirely dependent on the Consolidated 
Fund ; while, if the other plan had been adopted, the entire 
cost of carrying on the agriculture of the country would have 
been transferred to the Government, without its being possible 
either to test the applications for assistance, or to enforce a proper 
amount of exertion. This last scheme was most clamorously 
urged in the county of Clare, and it may he considered as the 
masterpiece of that system of social economy according to which 
the machine of society should be worked backwards, and the. 
Government should be made to support the people, instead of 
the people the Government. The Government was also to 
provide tools and seed as well as wages, hut the rent was to he 
received by the same parties as before. 

Baronial presentments were authorised for the construct ion 
of railway earthworks, as relief works under the 9 & 10 Viet. 
iC. 107., subject to the conditions required for the fulfilment of 
"the object of the Act*; but advantage was taken of this per- 
mission only in two baronies of the county of Cork, where the 
Waterford and Limerick railway was aided from this source. 

The silver currency, which had previously sufficed for a people 
.who lived upon potatoes grown by themselves, and paid their 
rent by so many days’ labour, fell short of what was required to 
pay the labourers employed on the numerous Relief Works 
carried on simultaneously in different parts of the country, and 
a large supply was therefore distributed, by means of a Govern- 
ment steamer, among the principal towns on the coast of Ireland. 
On the cessation of the Relief Works, the greater part of this 
coin accumulated in the banks, which were relieved hy the 
transmission of the surplus to the Cape of Good IIopc to aid in 
carrying on the Caflre war. 

In the Commissariat branch of the operations, every pledge 
which had been given was strictly adhered to, and confidence 


See page 44. of tlie first Board of Works Series of 1847. 
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having been rc-cstablislied, prodigious efforts were made by 
the mercantile community to provide against the approaching 
scarcity. The whole world was ransacked for supplies ; Indian 
corn, the taste for which had l>y this time taken root in Ireland, 
rose to a higher price than wheat; and the London and Liver- 
pool markets were again and again swept by the enterprising 
operations of the Irish dealers, who, from an early period, appre- 
ciated the full extent of the calamity, and acted upon the prin- 
ciple that the gulf which had opened in Ireland would swallow 
all that could be thrown into it, and remain still unsatisfied. 
In February, 1847, the beneficial effect of these measures began 
to be apparent. On the 24th of that month, Mr. N. Cummins, 
a respectable a mcrchant of Cork, wrote as follows to Mr. Tre- 
velyan : — 

4 From this gloomy picture T turn to the supply of food, and am 
happy to say that in this quarter the importations, botli direct and 
from England, during the past month, have been very large ; licavy 
cargoes of maize continue almost daily to arrive, and 1 feel persuaded 
that tin* stocks of bread stuffs generally arc accumulating here to a 
much larger amount than some of our dealers would have it believed. 
Prices cannot, however, be quoted as more limn a turn below the ex- 
treme point yet; they stand as follows: say Indian corn by retail, 
17/. 1 «).*. and 18/. per ton ; Indian meal to 19/. ; oatmeal, 251 . ; wheaten 
meal, 19/. to 20/. per ton/ 

On the 12th March, the same gentleman wrote — 

* Our market for Indian corn seems at length quite glutted ; the 
arrivals within the last few days have been so extremely numerous 
that the trado is unable to take off the supply, or indeed to find suf- 
ficient stowage in the city. Several cargoes for discharge here are at 
tills moment lying under demurrage, uml I may quote the article 15s. 
to 20a*. per ton cheaper than a fortnight since/ 

And on the 1 9th — 

4 There are at present over 100 sail, containing on aggregate 
amount of bread stuffs not short of 20,000 tons, afloat in our harbour, 
and maize, wliieli a month since brought freely 18/. per ton, is this 
day offered in small parcels at 15// 

And on the same day Father Matthew wrote to Mr. Tre- 
velyan as follows : — 

4 For llic first time since the Lord visited this unhappy land with 
famine, I address you with delight. The markets are rapidly falling; 
Indian corn from 16/. 15/. per toil. The vast importations, and 

the still more vast exportations from America, have produced this 
blessed effect/ 

On the 26th March, Mr. Cummins states — 
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e J have now to report the continuance each clay of numerous' 
arrivals of food cargoes here ; the additional number during the present 
week (mostly maize laden) considerably exceeds 100 sail, several 
being American ships of large burthen, and although many have pro- 
ceeded to other ports, the number afloat, waiting orders or sales has 
been fully doubled. I cannot estimate the fleet this day in our har- 
bour at less than 250 sail, nor the contents at much under 50,000 tons. 
Indian corn maybe 1 , purchased at 14/. by the cargo, and retailed at 
15/.*pcr ton.’ 

It now began to be perceived that more was to Ikj expected 
from tlic collective exertions of* the merchants of the United 
Kingdom, than from the Admiralty or the Commissariat. The 
whole quantity of corn imported into Ireland in the first, six 
months of 1847 was 2,849,508 qrs., which was worth at the 
then current prices, 8,704,943/. ; and the Irish market was, to 
use the words of the present Lord Lieutenant, c freer, cheaper, 
* and better supplied, than that, of any country in Europe where 
c distress prevailed, and where those n ensures of interference 
( and restriction hail been unwisely adopted which were success- 
fully resisted here.’ The price of Indian coni, which in the 
middle of February had been 19/. a-ton, was reduced at the end 
of March to 13/., and at the end of August to 7/. l().v. a-ton; 
and such was the quantity of shipping which flocked to the 
United States oil the first intelligence of the unusual demand 
for freight, tliat the rate for the conveyance of corn to the 
United Kingdom, which had been as high as 9*. per barrel 
during the winter months, was as low as 4s. (uf. in May, and 
has since fallen to If. 9 d. It may safely be asserted that these 
results would not have been obtained, if the great body of our 
English and Irish merchants and shipowners, instead of having 
free scope given to their exertions, had been left under the dis- 
couraging impression that all their calculations might be upset 
by the sudden appearance in tlic* foreign market of Government 
vessels and Government orders for supplies. The noble harbour 
of Cork was established as the house of call and entrepot for 
the grain ships bound to every part of Western Europe; and 
the merchant being now free either to sell on the spot or to 
re-export, Ireland began to enjoy the benefit of lier admirable 
commercial position, by getting the first, and largest, and cheapest 
supply. 

Nevertheless, the public establishments were not idle. Up- 
ward| of 300,000 quarters of corn were purchased from time to 
time to supply the Government depots on the western coast of 
Ireland, and large stores of biscuit and salt meat, which had 
peon laid up at the different military stations in the year 1843, 
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in anticipation of ])opular disturbances arising out of the repeal 
movement, were now applied to the relief of the people. * One 
of the consequences of the change from a potato to a com diet, 
was, that the means of grinding were seriously deficient. The 
powerful Admiralty mills at Deptford, Portsmouth, Plymouth, 
and Malta, besides two large hired mills, were, therefore, con- 
stantly employed in grinding the corn bought by the Com- 
missariat, leaving the mill power of Ireland to the private 
importers of grain into that country; and hand-mills, on the 
principle of the old Irish Quern, were made for distribution in 
the most distressed districts ; while others, constructed on an 
improved principle, were procured from France. Thirty-four 
large depots were established on the western side of Ireland, 
from Dunfanaghy, in the most northern part of Donegal, to 
Skibbcrccn, in the south-west, of the county of Cork : and the 
sales were made as far as possible to the Relief Committees, 
with the double object of drawing forth the resources and 
activity of the upper classes, and of preventing an indiscriminate 
pressure upon the depots, which it would have been difficult to 
resist. Several ships of war were moored in convenient situa- 
tions, and used as store-ships. The largest and most powerful 
war-steamers, reinforced when the occasion required it, by 
sailing vessels, were appropriated to the conveyance of the 


* The following shows the extent of the Government interference 
in the supply of food in the two seasons of 1845 — 46 and 1846 — 
47; — 


Reduced to 


* 

general (le- 

Cost. 


nomination 


of quarters. 


Total quantity of Indian Corn and Oatmeal pro- 


£ 

vided for the Relief Service during the first 



season of distress, up to August 1 846 

Of this quantity there remained in store at the 

98,810 

163,240 

close of the first season of the operations 

14,573 

24,073 

Total quantity of provisions of all kinds (Indian 
Corn, Wheat, Harley, the meal of those grains, 
Rye-meal, Riscuit, Peas, Deans, and Iliee) 
provided for the Relief Service, during the 
second season of distress up to September 

1847 

289,335 

672,767 

There remained in store at the close of the 

303,910 

696,840 

second season of the operations, about 

;i08,960 

249,836 
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meal from the mills in England to the depots in Ireland, and 
every other available steamer, not excepting the Admiralty 
yacht, was employed in making the necessary transfers between 
the depots, and in conveying the supplies which the Relief Com- 
mittees had purchased. 

The highest praise to which these great operations are entitled 
is, that they were carried through without any sensible dis- 
turbance of the ordinary course of trade, and that in some 
important respects they even gave new life and development 
to it. The purchases were all made in the home market, and 
care was tsikcn never to give the highest current price. The 
sales were made at the wholesale price of the nearest large mart, 
with a rcsisonable addition for the cost of carriage, &c. When 
supplies of food could be obtained elsewhere, the depots were 
closed. Private merchants, therefore, imported largely in the 
face of the Government depots ; while in the remote western 
districts the Commissariat acted ns pioneers to the ordinary 
trade, and led the way to habits of commercial enterprise where 
before they had no existence. 

There was the same general pressure for the premature open- 
ing of the depots as for the early commencement of Relief 
Works, but in this case it was successfully resisted. It was 
explained that the Government depots were intended to be a 
last resource to supply the deficiencies of the tnide, and not to 
take the place of that trade ; and that if the depots were opened 
while the country was still full of the produce of the late harvest, 
that produce would be exported before the spring supplies 
arrived from America and the Black Sea, and the population 
would become entirely dependent upon the depots, which must 
in that case soon come' to a discreditable and disastrous stop. 
Meanwhile, great exertions were made to proteet the pro- 
vision trade, and the troops and constabulary were harassed by 
continual escorts. The plunder of bakers’ shops and bread- 
carts, and the shooting of horses and breaking up of roads, 
to prevent the removal of provisions, were matters of daily 
occurrence; and at Limerick, Galway, and elsewhere, mobs 
prevented any articles of food from leaving the towns, while the 
country people resisted their being carried in. Convoys under 
military protection proceeded at stated intervals from place to 
place, without which nothing in the shape of food could be sent 
with safety. 

As many as 1097 Relief Committees were established under 
the superintendence of the Commissariat; while 199,470/.* was 

.* This was the amount of the private subscriptions upon which 
Government donations were made ; but other largo sums were raised 
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subscribed by private individuals, and 189,9147. was granted 
by the Government (making together 389,3847.) in support of 
their operations. 

One of the functions of these committees was to provide 
supplies of food for sale at the current market price ; and when 
the rise of prices began to be seriously felt, the Government was 
called upon from every part of Ireland, to permit the grants of 
public money made to the committees to be employed in reduc- 
ing the price of provisions to that of ordinary years. To this 
demand it was impossible for the Government to accede. In 
1845-6 the scarcity was confined to a few districts of Ireland, 
while there was abundance every where else. The question 
therefore at that time was a money one, and all that was re- 
quired to relieve the distress, was to purchase a sufficient 


by local Irish subscriptions, through the medium of some of the Belief 
Committees, of which no account was furnished to the Government, 
because the Committees concerned would not submit to the rule 
of selling at cost price except in eases of extreme destitution. Large 
funds were also administered by private individuals, quite inde- 
pendently of the Local Belief Committees; of which class of opera- 
tions the following account of the expenditure of a Protestant clergy- 
man in the south-west of Ireland, with a parish of 10,000 inhabitants, 
no resident gentry, not a single town in the whole of it, nor a road 
through the greater part of it, may be taken as a specimen : — 


Gratuitous aid of every sort 
Loss by sale of food under market price, 
when exorbitant - 

Payment of labour — making road to the 
bog, and other public works - 
Seed-corn, wheat, oats, and barley 
Turnip seed - 
Fisliing materials - 


£ s. (L 
306 6 0 

208 9 0 

150 10 0 
300 0 0 
15 0 0 
150 10 6 


£1,130 15 6 


Funds of this sort administered by benevolent and public-spirited 
individuals in Ireland, were generally supplied by the exertions of their 
relations and friends, or by grants from societies iu England and else- 
where. It was a common practice for ladies in England to have 
parishes assigned to them in Ireland, and each lady raised all she 
could, and made periodical remittances to the clergyman of her adopted 
parish, receiving accounts from him in return of the manner in which 
the money was expended. The feelf- denial necessary to support this 
charitable drain was carried to such an extent at Briglilpn and else- 
where^ that' the confectioners and other tradespeople suffered severely 
in their business. * 
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quantity of food elsewhere, and to send it into the distressed dis- 
tricts. In 1846-7, on the contrary, the scarcity was general, 
extending over all Western Europe, and threatening a famine 
in other qiiarters besides Ireland. The present question, there- 
fore, was not a money, but a food question. The entire stock 
of food for the whole United Kingdom was insufficient, and it 
wa3 only by carefully husbanding it, that it could lie made to 
last till harvest. If provisions had been cheapened out of the 
public purse, consumption would have proceeded in a time of 
severe scarcity at the same rate as in a time of moderate plenty ; 
the already insufficient stock of food would have been expended 
with a frightful rapidity, and in order to obtain a few weeks 
of ease, we should have had to endure a desolating famine. 
Those Relief Committees which attempted to follow this plan 
speedily exhausted their capital: and private dealers (who neces- 
sarily lay in their stock at the current market price, whatever 
that may be) retired from the competition with public bodies 
selling food at prices artificially reduced by charitable subscrip- 
tions and grants out of national funds. 

The other function of the Relief Committees was to give 
gratuitous aid in cases of extreme destitution, and this was well 
performed by them to the extent of their means. As the dis- 
tress increased, the distribution of cooked food by the establish- 
ment of soup kitchens, was found the most effectual means of 
alleviating it. The attention of the committees was, therefore, 
generally directed to this object by the Inspecting Officers. 
Boilers were manufactured and sent to Ireland in great numbers, 
and Government donations were now in every case made equal 
in amount to the private subscriptions pound for pound’), and 
in cases of more than usual pressure, twice or three times that 
amount was given. Tins mode of giving relief was not found 
to be attended with any serious abuse. The committees ex- 
pended in a great measure their own money, which made them 
more careful in seeing that it was laid out with the greatest 
possible advantage and economy : and as the ration of cooked 
food distributed by them was not an object of desire to persons 
in comfortable circumstances, as money wages were, it acted in 
a great degree as a tost of destitution. The great defect of this 
system of relief was, that being voluntary, it could not be relied 
oil to meet the necessities of a numerous population in a period 
of great emergency, and the difficulty of obtaining private sub- 
scriptions was often greatest in the most distressed districts. 

The point at which we had arrived, therefore, at the com- 
mencement of the- year 1847, was, that the By stem of public 
works, although recommended by the example of all former 
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occasions on which relief had been afforded to the people of 
Ireland in seasons of distress, had completely broken down under 
the pressure of this wide spread calamity ; whilst the other con- 
current system, which, on the principle of the Poor Law, aimed 
at giving relief, in the most direct form, out of funds locally 
raised, had succeeded to the extent to which it had been tried. 
The works were, therefore, brought to a close in the manner 
which has been already described: and it was determined to 
complete the system of relief by the distribution of food, to give 
it legal validity, and to place it more decidedly on the basis of 
the Poor Law. This was done by the passing of the Act 1 0 Viet, 
c. 7. A .Relief Committee, composed of the magistrates, one 
clergyman of each persuasion, the Poor Law guardian, and the 
three highest rate-payers, was constituted in each electoral 
division *, the unit of Irish Poor Law statistics. A Finance 
Committee, consisting of four gentlemen, carefully selected for 
their weight of character and knowledge of business, was formed 
to control the expenditure in each union. Inspecting^ )fficcrs 
were appointed, most of whom had been trained under the Hoard 
of Works and Sir K. Kouth; and a Commission sitting in Dublin, 
of which Sir J. Rurgoync was tins head, and the Poor Law 
Commissioner was one ol* the members, superintended the whole 
system. The expense was to be defrayed by payments made 
by the guardians out of the produce of the rates ; and when this 
fund was insufficient, as it always proved to be, it was reinforced 
by loans, to be repaid by rates subsequently levied. Free grants 
were also made in aid of the rates in those unions in which the 
number of destitute poor was largest, compared with the means 
of relieving them, and when private subscriptions were raised, 
donations were made to an equal amount. 

The check principally relied on, therefore, was,* that the ex- 
penditure should be conducted .either immediately or proximately 
out of the produce of the rates. !No loan was to be made to any 
Hoard of Guardians until the Inspecting Officer had certified that 
they had passed a resolution to lmikc the rate upon which it was 
to be secured, and that, to the best of his belief, they were pro- 
ceeding with all possible despatch to make and levy such rate. 
This principle, although still imperfectly applied, and conse- 
quently irregular in its action, exercised a pervading influence 
over the working of this system of relief. In fonning the lists 
of persons to be relieved, and making their demands upon the 


* Two electoral divisions were sometimes united under one ltclief 
Committee, but the accounts of each electoral* division were kept 
separate. 
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Commissioners, few committees altogether rejected the idea that 
it was their own money which they were spending ; and in some 
districts the farmer rate-payers assembled, and insisted on large 
numbers of persons being struck off the lists, who they knew 
were not entitled to relief. The tests applied to the. actual re- 
cipients of relief were, that the personal attendance of all parties 
requiring relief was insisted on, exceptions being made in favour 
of the sick, impotent, and children under nine years of age, and 
that the relief was directed to be given only in the shape of 
cooked food, distributed in portions declared by the best medical 
authorities to be sufficient to maintain licultli and strength. The 
4 cooked food test’* was found particularly efficacious in pre- 
venting abuse ; and the enforcement of it in some parts of the 
country cost a severe struggle. Undressed meal tnight be con- 
verted into cash by those who did not require it as food^ and 
even the most destitute often disposed of it for tea, tobacco, or 
spirits ; but stirabout, which becomes sour by keeping, has no 
value the market, and persons were therefore not likely to 
apply for it, who did not want it for their own consumption. 
Attempts w'crc made to apply the labour test to this system of 
relief ; but, besides the practical difficulty of want of tools and 
proper superintendence, the Commissioners considered that, 
owing to the absence of any adequate motive, it would 6 lead to 
4 a want of exertion on the part of the men which would perhaps 
4 be more demoralising than relief without any work.’ It was 
therefore left to the Relief Committees in large towns and other 
situations favourable to such a mode of proceeding, to take their 
own course upon it ; and the result was that some light kinds of 
labour, such as cleaning the streets and whitewashing the cabins, 
were exacted by a few of the more zealous and active committees. 
Relief in aid of wages was strenuously insisted oil by many of 
the Relief Committees, and was steadily and successfully resisted 
by the Commission ; but it was not considered right, in the ad- 
ministration of a temporary measure, to require the surrender of 
the land held by the applicant, provided he was proved to be at 
the time in a state of destitution. 


* The ration consisted of one pound of biscuit, meal, or four; or 
one quart of soup thickened with meal, with a quarter ration of bread, 
biscuit, or meal. When bread was issued, one pound and a half was 
allowed. It was found by experience that the best form in which 
cooks i food could be given *\vas c stirabout,’ made of Indian meal and 
rice steamed, which was sufficiently solid to be easily carried away by 
the recipients. The pound ration thus prepared, swelled by the ab- 
sorption of water to three or lour pounds. 
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This system reached its highest point in the month" of July 
1847, when out of 2049 electoral divisions, into which Ireland 
is divided, 1826 had been brought under the operation of the 
Act, and 3,020,712 persons received separate rations, of whom 
2,265,534 were adults, and 755,178 were children. This multi- 
tude was again gradually and peaceably thrown on its own 
resources at the season of harvest, when new and abundant sup- 
plies of food became available, ayd the demand for labour was at 
its highest amount ; relief was discontinued to fifty-five unions 
on the 15th August, ami the issues to the remaining unions en- 
tirely ceased on the 12tli September. The latest date allowed 
by the Act for advances to he made, was the 1st October. 

This was the second occasion on which upwards of three millions 
of people hudjbeen fed * out of the hands of the magistrate/ hut 
this time it was effectual. The Relief Works had been crowded 
with persons who had other means of subsistence, to the exclu- 
sion of the really destitute; but a ration of cooked food proved 
less attractive than full money wages, and room was thus made 
for the helpless portion of the community. The famine was 
stayed. The 4 affecting and heart-rending crowds of destitutes’* 
disappeared from the streets ; the cadaverous, hunger-stricken 
count enauees of the people gave place to looks of health; deaths 
from starvation ceased ; and cattle-stealing, plundering pro- 
visions, and other crimes prompted by want of food, were 
diminished by half in the course of a single month. The Com- 
mission closed amidst general applause, and 4 Resolutions were 
4 received from many hundreds of the committees praising the 
4 conduct of the inspecting officers, and frankly and honourably 
* expressing their gratitude to Government and the Legislature 
4 for the effective means afforded them for carrying out this 
4 benevolent operation.’ f This enterprise was in truth the 
4 grandest attempt ever made to grapple with famine over a 
4 whole country.’ J Organised armies, amounting altogether to 
some hundreds of thousands, had been rationed before; but 
neifher ancient nor modern history can furnish a parallel to the 
fact that upwards of three millions of persons were fed every 
day in the neighbourhood of their own homes, by administrative 
arrangements emanating from and controlled by one central 
office. 

The expense was moderate compared with .the magnitude of 

* Report from Count Strzclccki to tlic British Belief Association. 

t Seventh and Inst Monthly Report of the Relief Commissioners. 

t Letter from Sir John Bnrgoyne, quoted by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the House of Commons. 
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the object- The amount at which it was originally estimated by 
the Commissioners was 3,000,000/. ; the sum for which Parlia- 
ment was asked to provide was 2,200,000/., and the sum actually 
cx[>cnded was 1,557,212/., of which 140,631/. was paid to the 
Commissariat for meal supplied to the Relief Committees from 
the Government Depots. The price of meal fortunately fell more 
than one-fifth during the progress of these operations, or from 
2}j(L a ration to less than 2 ✓/., iiyduding all expenses of establish- 
ment. 

The Finance Committees, which were selected bodies, con- 
sisting of from two to four gentlemen in each union, £ with rare 
* exceptions acted with zeal and intelligence.’ * The Relief 
Committees, a miscellaneous body composed of the foremost per- 
sons in each petty district, whoever they might Jbe, showed, as 
was to be expected, every variety of good and bad conduct. 
In some cases the three highest rale-payers could not read, and 
e'icn themselves established claims to be placed on the list of 
destitute for daily rations. Lt is a fact \ery honourable to 
Ireland, that among upwards of 2000 local bodies to whom ad- 
vances were made under this Act, there is not one to which, so 
far as the Government is informed, any suspicion of embezzle- 
ment. attaches. 

In order to cheek the progress of tl ic fever, which, as usual, 
followed in the train of famine, the Aet 1 0 Viet. c. 22. was passed, 
by which the Relief Committees were empowered to attend 
to the proper burial of the dead, to provide temporary hospitals, 
to clear away nuisances, and to ventilate and cleanse cabins, tlie 
necessary funds being advanced by the Government in the same 
manner as the advances for providing food. These sanitary 
arrangements were extensively acted upon and at moderate 
expense. On the 17th August 326 hospitals and dispensaries 
had been authorised, with accommodation for more than 23,000 
patients, with medical officers, nurses, ward-maids, &e. The 
additional expense incurred under this act, was 119,055/., the 
whole of which was made a free grant to the unions, in aid of* 
rates. 

The slate of tlie finances of some of the unions was a source 
of deep anxiety through the winter and spring of 184G-7. 
Kates were not collected sufficient to defray the current expenses 
of the workhouses of these unions, and the guardians threatened 
to turn the inmates into tlie street, if assistance were not given 
fror| the public purse. The dilemma was a painful and per- 
plexing one. There was no reason to doubt the readiness of 


* Third Report of tbe Relief Commission. 
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some of tlio persons who hold this language to put their threat 
into execution ; while to admit the claim might bring upon the 
Government the greater number of the workhouses in addition 
to the whole of the outdoor relief ; in other words, would transfer 
to national funds a burden intended by law to be local, and not 
likely to be administered with economy on any other footing. 
Important aid was, however, given. Large supplies of clothing 
were collected from the stores of. the army and navy, and sent to 
Ireland for the use of the workhouses. Small sums of money, 
amounting in the aggregate to 23,503/., were lent from time to 
time with a sparing hand to assist the guardians in providing 
food and clothing in the most pressing and necessitous cases; 
4479/. was expended in providing proper medical inspection 
and superintendence in localities in which great sickness pre- 
vailed; and 00,000/. was advanced for the enlargement of the 
workhouses, principally by the erection of fever-wards. 

The improvement of the Fisheries on the western coast of 
Ireland has always been an object, much pressed upon the Govern- 
ment. In order to give the fishermen a motive for exertion, and 
set them an example of improved modes of preparing the fish for 
sale, experienced curers were obtained from the Fishery Board 
in Scotland ; six stations were formed, at which fish are pur- 
chased at a fair market-price, cured, and sold again for consump- 
tion to the highest bidder; and supplies of salt and tackle were 
provided for side to the fishermen. This was done without, any 
expense to the public, by means of a sum of 5000/. placed at the 
disposal of the Government out of the balance of the subscription 
lor the- relief of Irish distress in 1822. 

The plan of making small loans to fishermen to enable them 
to equip themselves for their trade was not resorted to, because 
experience had pro\cd that the fishermen are induced by it to 
rely upon others, instead of themselves, and that they acquire 
habits of chicanery and bsul faith in their prolonged struggle to 
evade the payment of the loans. Sir J. Burgoyne had authority 
given him by the British Belief Association, to apply 500/. to 
this object, and he induced the Relief Committee of the Society 
of Friends to take up the same cause. ‘ I have made,’ lie states, 

* many inquiries for the purpose, but I have always made it a 

* point that there should be a decided prospect of any advances 

* being repaid, and here the matter hangs. The officers all 
c report that they doubt being able to get the money back ; and 
c I think it so necessary to be firm on this point, that I have not 
6 made use of a p8nny of the 500/., and have recommended the 

* Friends to reserve their funds also for a better inode of ex- 

* pending them.’ Since then, the Society of Friends, who arc 
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able to give a more particular attention to such subjects than it 
is possible for Ihe Government to <lo, lravc done much good by 
assisting poor fishermen to redeem their nets and other imple- 
ments of their trade, which they had pawned during the season 
of extreme distress ; and those excellent people have also adopted 
•on admirable plan of providing good boats and all requisite gear, 
with a competent person to instinct the native fishermen, who 
are formed into companies or partnerships and work out the 
value of the boats, &c., of which they may then become the 
owners. A large supply of seamen’s jackets and trousers, ob- 
tained from the Admiralty, was delivered to the Society of 
Friends, for distribution among the poor fishermen on the west 
of Ireland. - 

From the first failure of the potato crop in 1 845, the subject 
of providing seed was repeatedly considered, and the conclusion 
invariably arrived at was, that the moment it came to be under- 
stood that the Government had taken upon itself the respon- 
sibility of this delicate and peculiar branch of rural economy, 
the painful exertions made by private individuals in every part 
of Ireland to reserve a stock of seed would be relaxed, and the 
quantity consumed as food in consequence of the interference of 
the Government, would greatly exceed the quantity supplied by 
moans of that interference. The Government therefore never 
undertook to supply any kind of seed already in extensive use ; 
but Holland was had recourse to for flax and rye seed, Scotland 
for the hardy description of barley called here, and England and 
the neighbouring continental countries for turnip, carrot, beet- 
root, and other vegetable and green-crop seeds; all of which 
were sent to Ireland for sale at low prices, and latterly for 
gratuitous distribution. More Ilian thirteen tons of turnip seed, 
belonging to the Government and the British Relief Association, 
were distributed in the county of Mayo alone*, besides 125 
hogsheads of flax seed, by which means, in addition to the 
present supply of food obtained, a foundation was laid for an 
improved system of agriculture by a rotation of crops. One 
of the remedial measures proposed by the Government at the 
commencement of the parliamentary session of 1847, was to 


* The small holders In the barony of Erris, in this county, de- 
clined at first to accept the seed which was offered them, Raying 
that if they sowed it, the crops would be seized by their landlords. 
This was not believed at the time in England, but it has, neverthe- 
less, turned out perfectly true. This barony, or which Belmullet is 
the principal place, is the darkest corner of Ireland. In some instances 
broken landowners and their families were receiving] rations, while 
their tenants were starving. 
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make loans to landed proprietors to the aggregate amount of 
50,000/. to enable them to provide their tenants with seed, 
which loans were to have been repaid out of the produce of 
the crops rai^fcd from the seed ; but nobody availed himself of 
this boon. The objections which exist to the Government 
leaving its province to interfere in the ordinary business of 
private life, were in nothing more clearly demonstrated than in 
what took place in reference to this subject. The accidental 
detention, by contrary winds, of a vessel kulen with rye and 
here seed, called forth expressions of anger and disappointment 
from various parts of the west and south of Ireland which had 
depended upon this supply ; and the unfounded belief that the 
Government hsul entered upon a general undertaking to provide 
seed-corn, largely contributed to that criminal apathy which 
was oii(5 of the causes of large tracts of land being left waste in 
1846-7. On the other hand, it was found, when inquiries were 
made for vegetable heeds in the spring of 1M7, that every ounce 
of parsnip seed in the London market had been already bought 
up and sent to Ireland ; which is only one instance among many 
that might be adduced, of the reliance which may be placed on 
private interest and enterprise on occasions of this sort.* 


* The following interesting account of what took place in the 
county of Clare, on the subject of seed, is extracted from Captain 
Mann’s narrative: — 

4 The first supply of seed sent for distribution by sale, was received 
on the 13th March last, up to which period the prospect of the tillage 
of the land being neglected, was very alarming. The seed-grain had 
bceu in most eases either partially or wholly consumed for food. Bad 
advice had been given, that flic government or the landlords would lie 
forced into assisting — the former to pay wages for the time while the 
work was going on, and the latter to provide seed, if the government 
would not. The supply alluded to was here and rye. By dint of 
persuasion, and having it published by the ltoiuan Catholic clergy, the 
quantity sent was taken and planted; and here let me add, that the 
most sanguine could not have anticipated the great benefit of this 
importation. The value of the here, as an early crop and produce, 
exceeded every expectation. It was imped and in the market the 
latter part of .July; and, as compared with other barley, it is stated 
to me, thrashed out live stone to the barb, of twenty hand- sheafs, 
while the other only yielded three stone from the. same quantity. The 
rye grew on bog merely burnt, and that even slightly ; m some cases 
the heather being in bloom where, the rye in the same ground was 
ripe. Thus hundred# of acres were cultivated that might have lain 
waste ; and as the rye-meal brought by the 44 Sisters'* from St.Pcters- 
burgh to this depot, and issued as rstions, became, after some opposi- 
tion, popular with the poor, it does not require any remark to show 
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There is still another measure which does not the less deserve 
to be mentioned because it ended in failure. The Act 9 & 1U 
Viet. c. 109., passed at the close of the session of 1846, had ap- 
propriated a sum of 50,000/. to be granted in*aid of public 
works of acknowledged utility, one-half of the expense of which 
was to be provided for by a loan, and another portion was to be 

the value and importance of this article, when considered as an auxi- 
liary substitute for the potato food ; and tin* more so because it can In* 
grown on inferior land here, and not like the Indian corn-meal, which 
we are forced to look to other countries for. 

c The supply of green crop and oat-seed hy her Majesty’s ship 
ct Dragon *’ was received here the 12th April last. Some few land- 
lords purchased of the lirst, and supplied their tenantry, hut of the 
latter but little was purchased at that time. The feeling still existed 
that the government or tin* landlords would be forced inlo providing 
seed, and assisting the tillage ; but. when that vessel hailed, and they 
became convinced to the contrary, the most pressing and even distress- 
ing applications were made to uu* by the people to procure a supply 
of any seed ; the fart being clear that gram-seed (oats ami barley) was 
not to be procured. Most fortunately, in a few days after, the hired 
steamer <c Doris” arrived with her cargo of out-seed, the greater part 
of which was freely purchased, and a \asl quantity of land immedi- 
ately tilled. A sudden and favourable reaction took place, all appear- 
ing anxious to raise something, and not let the land run to waste. 
Turnip-seed was imported by dealers to a very large amount ; and 
those who couhl bought and sowed it. Subsequently a small quantity 
Was sent to me. for gratuitous distribution. Lists ol* the parties who 
received it, and the quantities allotted, are herewith annexed; and to 
this were added some, small pamphlets given to me hy Lord llobcrt 
Clinton, my object being to assist the poor, and spread the beneiit 
over the greatest possible, extent. 

. 4 1 have now the pleasure to state, that instead of this part of the. 
country being as described in the lirst scries, with respect to green 
crops, tlio turnip particularly has become a general produce with even 
the poorest. < Juantities are dally exposed for sale in tlic markets, 
and with a mixture of Indian corn-meal, rice, or flour, it is used as a 
substitute for bread. Emulation lias been excited ; and a few days 
since I was invited to view an exhibition at Colonel Vandele.ur's, of the 
following : — 

•Stone. Lbs. Lbs. 

3 Swedish turnips - 4 0 weight. Heaviest of the three 20 

3 White ditto - - 3 11 „ Ditto - - - 20 

3 Mangel wurzel - 3 8 „ Ditto - - - 18 

Beside white carrots, &c. Experiments have been tried with the 
poJhto set in drills very successfully ; and 1 do trust that improve- 
ment will make further progress under the system of instruction which 
it is said will be adopted.’ 
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contributed in cash by the persons principally interested in the 
works. No application was made to participate in the advan- 
tage of this arrangement, and the 50,000/. was therefore trans- 
ferred, in the next session of Parliament to the erection of 
Fishery Piers and other useful objects. 

The qualities displayed by the officers intrusted with the con- 
duct of these great operations, will always be regarded as a 
bright spot in the cloud which hangs over this disastrous period. 
The nation had never been better served. The administrative 
ability which enabled Sir it. Routh to dispose, without hurry 
or confusion, of masses of business which to most persons would 
have been overwhelming ; the stoutness of heart with which 
Colonel Jones commanded, and ultimately disbanded his army 
of 740,000 able-bodied Irishmen ; the admirable sagacity dis- 
played by Sir J. Burgoyne in coining to a sale practical decision 
upon perplexed social questions, then perhaps for the first time 
presented to him; the remarkable financial ability of Mr. Brom- 
ley, the accountant to the Relief Commission ; the cordial co- 
operation of Admiral Sir Hugh Pigot and his able secretary, 
Mr. Nieholls, and the valuable assistance rendered in many dif- 
ferent wavs by Colonel MacGregor, the head of the constabu- 
lary force, proved that, however great the crisis might be, the 
persons in chief trust were equal to it.* But the most gratifying 
feature of all, was the zeal and unanimity with which the large 
body of Officers employed devoted themselves to this labour of 
love f? although they had been suddenly brought together for 
this particular occasion from many dilfercnt branches of the 
public service, or from the retirement of private life. It may 
truly be said of them, that they b offered themselves willingly 
‘among the people;’ and several painful casualties from the 
prevailing fever, and the Tailing health of others, showed that 
the risks and hardships attending this service were of no ordinary 


• The readiness with which the Bank of Ireland, and the Provin- 
cial, National, aud other banks, undertook the office of Treasurer to 
the Finance Committees, and entered into every proposed detail and 
accommodation, in support of the operations of the Commissariat, 
the Relief Commission, and the Board of Works, is very creditable to 
the managers, and deserves the thanks of the public. 

f All the letters and proceedings of these officers showed that their 
predominant feeling was an anxious desire to fulfil the benevolent 
mission on which they had been sent. One observed that lie could 
bear anything but the 6 careless misery of the children ; ’ another that 
his heart was broken by the sobs of the women returning to their 
homes with a smaller quantity of food than was sufficient for the sup- 
port of their families. 
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kind. The officers and men belonging to the numerous ships* 
of-wnr employed in the * Relief Service,’ entered with charac- 
teristic spirit upon duties which indicated in a more direct 
manner than ever before, that the real object of their noble 
profession is not to destroy men’s lives, but to save them ; and 
it was creditable to their seamanship, as well as their humanity, 
that the dangers and hardships attending their incessant employ- 
ment on the exposed western coasts of Ireland and Scotland 
during the stormy months of winter, did not lead to the loss of 
a single vessel.* 

* The Four Commissions employed on these operations were com- 
posed as follows : — 

The Hoard of Works. 

Lieut -Col. H. D. Jones. It. E., Chairman. 

Hi chard Griffith, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 

John RadclitF, Esq. "| 

Wm. Tlios. Mulvanv, Esq. > Commissioners. 

Captain Larcum, It. E. J 

The First ltelicf Commission, appointed by Sir Robert IVtTs 
Government. » * 

Rt. lion. E. Lucas, Clminnan (afterwards retired). 

Com.-< Sen. Sir R. I. Routh (afterwards Chainuau). 

Colonel D. M ‘Gregor. 

Liout.-Col. II. D. Jones, R.K. 

Sir Janie < Doin brain. 

lYofessor Sir Robert Kane. 

E. T. 11. Twi. sic ton, Esq. 

Theobald M'Kcuiia, Esq. 

The Second Relief Commission, appointed by Lord John Russell's 
Government. 

Major.-Geu. Sir J. F. Burgoyne, Iv.C.B., Chairman. 

T. X. Redington, Esq. 

E. T. B. Twisleton, Esq. 

Com.-Gen. Sir R. I. Routh. 

Lieut .-Col. II. 1). Jones, It. E. 

Colonel D. M ‘Gregor. 

The Poor Law Commissioners in Ireland. 

E. T. B. Twisleton, Esq. 

lit. Hon. Sir W. M. Somerville, Bart. 

T. N. ltedington. Esq. 

Sir Randolph Routh was in charge of the Commissariat from 
the commencement to the end of the measures of relief. 

I * is due to Mr. ltcdington to state that his intimate acquaintance 
with Ireland, and excellent judgment, have been a never -failing ground 
of reliance in*the most difficult emergencies. 
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A slight reference to the exertions which luwl to be made for 
the single object of conducting and checking the expenditure, 
will give some idea of the magnitude, and difficulty of the task 
which was imposed on the officers of the Crown. 

In establishing a system of Relief Works, intended to bring 
employment to every man’s door, it was impossible to avoid 
creating an extensive staff for the superintendence and payment 
of the labouring poor. Very voluminous accounts suddenly 
poured into the Office of Works from all parts of Ireland; and 
as the lives of thousands depended upon the supply of funds, it 
became a duty of the first importance to insure their immediate 
distribution over the whole surface of the country. Remit- 
tances were made to about 600 pay clerks weekly, and it was 
often found necessary to transfer from one to the other sums of 
money upon the authority of local officers, whereby an inter- 
mixture of accounts of a very intricate description took place. 
The weekly accounts sent to the office at Dublin exceeded 
20,000, and the pay lists were more than a quarter of a million 
in number, the expenditure being at one time at the rate of 
a million a-month. To watch the distribution of such large 
sums would have befell a gigantic task, even for a long-esta- 
blished and well-organised department, but for a temporary 
establishment, composed, for the. most part, of persons with little, 
if any, previous* knowledge of business, the duty was one of 
unprecedented difficulty, and it is a matter of surprise that 
greater irregularity was not the consecpience. 

In the books of the temporary Relief Commission it was 
found necessary to open accounts with more than ‘2000 bodies 
intrusted with the expenditure of public money ; and such was 
the rapidity of the service, that within a period of five months, # 
more than 19,000 estimates were received in the accountant’s 
office, and acted upon, with a like number of accounts, which 
were registered for examination, and more than 17,000 letters 
were received and answered. The pecuniary transactions of 
this commission were not with public officers, but witli ephe- 
meral bodies composed of persons generally unused to busi- 
ness, and almost irresponsible ; but the utmost good faith pre- 
vailed ; and by requiring an immediate account, with vouchers, 
every fortnight, of the disbursement of the previous amount 
remitted, with the balance remaining on hand, before a further 
supply was sent down, the best control upon the expenditure 
was established, and the result has been the great saving (more 
than half a million) effected, while scarcely an instance of mis- 
appropriation lias occurred. It has also been admitted in many 
parts of Ireland, that these accounts, and the instructions for 
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their preparation, have induced habits of business that never 
before existed, while at the same time they have urged the 
Stamp Laws into more active operation. 

The prompt examination and audit of the accounts of the 
Board of Works, the Commissariat, and the Belief Commission, 
was provided for by the deputation of experienced persons from 
the offices in London, under whose superintendence the whole 
of the expenditure lias been subjected to a searching local re- 
vision, and wherever any symptom of malversation has appeared, 
the matter has been probed to the bottom. 

It has been a popular argument in Ireland, that as the 
calamity was an imperial one, the whole amount expended in 
relieving it ought to be, del rayed out of the public revenue. 
There can be no doubt that the deplorable consequences of this 
great calamity extended to the empire at large, but the disease 
was strictly local, and the cure was to be obtained only by the 
application of local remedies. If Kngluiul and Scotland, and 
great part of the north and east of Ireland had stood alone, the 
pressure would have been severe, but there would have been no 
call for assistance from national funds. The west and south of 
Ireland was the peccant part. The owners and holders of land 
in those districts had permitted or encouraged the growth of the 
excessive population which depended upon the precarious potato, 
and tiny alone had it in their power to restore society to a safe 
and healthy state. If all were interested in saving the, starving 
people, they were far more so, because it included their own 
salvation from the desperate struggles of surrounding multitudes 
phrenzied with hunger. The* economical administration of the 
relief could only be provided for by making it, in part at least, 
*a local charge. In the invariable contemplation of the law, the 
classes represented by tlie rate-payers have to bear the whole 
burden of their own poor ; the majority of the British commu- 
nity did so bear it throughout this year of distress ; and, besides 
fulfilling their own duties, they placed in the hands of the 
minority the means of performing theirs, requiring them to re- 
pay only onc-lialf. 

A special objection lias been raised to the repayment of the 
advances for the Belief Works, on the ground that their cost 
exceeds that for which they could now be constructed. The 
answer to this is, that these works were undertaken solely for 
the purpose of giving employment in a great emergency, when 
it Tjas impossible for them to be executed with the same care 
and economy as in ordinary times * ; that the counties arc there- 

* One. of the principal causes of tlie expense incurred, was the 
pressure to find work for every person in the neighbourhood of his 
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lore chargeable with them, not as works, but as relief ; and that 
if they laid cost either half as much, or twice as much as they 
did, the liability would have been the same. But when it is 
remembered that the expensive character of the works was in a 
great degree owing to the Hoard of Works not having received 
from the Presentment Sessions and the Belief Committees that 
assistance in keeping down the expenditure, which it was the 
duty of those bodies to have rendered, both by making a proper 
selection of the works to be underUikcn, and by confining their 
recommendations for employment on them to those persons who 
were really destitute, it is a matter of surprise that any answer 
has been rendered necessary. 

Wc should probably have heard less of these repayments if it 
had been generally known what their real amount is. The.suni 
expended under the first. Relief Works Ad (9 & 10 Viet. e. 1.) 
was 470.000/., one hall* of which was grant, and the other half 
is to he repaid by twenty liall’-yearly instalments, amounting 
on an average, ineluding interest, to about 12,500/. each.* The 
expenditure under the second act (9 & 10 Viet. c. 107.) was 
about 4,8.70,000/., half of which was remitted, and the other 
half is repayable bv similar instalments of 145,500/. each, in- 
cluding interest., 'flic annual addition made to tlie rates by the 
repayments under tin* two acts relating to the Belief Works is 
therefore about .‘11 (>,000/. f ; while, by an act p:isscd on the 
28th of August, 1840, the rates were relieved from an annual 
payment of 192,000/., being the remaining hall of the expense 
of the constabulary, tlu? other half of which was already de- 
frayed out of national funds. The additional charge upon the 
rates, therefore, amounts only to 124,000/. a-year for ten years, 
or 1,240,000/. iu all. The sum advanced under the 9 & 10 
Viet. c. 2., on the security of grand jury, presentments, # was 
130,000/., which will have to be rcpsiid in various periods, ex- 
tending from three to ten years ; but the expenditure uuder 
this act was merely in anticipation of the usual repairs of the 


own home, which added greatly to the number of the works, and to 
tlic proportion of them left unfinished. 

* The first instalments due under the 9 and 10 Viet*, c. 1 & 2. 
have been already paid. 

f Viz., 25,000/., being the aggregate of the two half-yearly in- 
stalments under the 9 and 10 Viet. c. 1 ; and 
291,000/., the same under tlie 9 and 10 Viet., c. 107. 


Total 316,000/. 
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public roads, the cost of which is, in ordinary years, raised 
within the year without any advance. Lastly, the sum ex- 
pended in the distribution of food under the 10 Viet. e. 7., and 
in medical relief under the 10 Viet. e. 22., was 1,676,208/., of 
which 961,739/. is to be repaid, and the remaining 714,5297. is 
a free grant. The first-mentioned act included a fund for 
making grants as well as loans, and the demands for repayment, 
have been adjusted as nearly as pussiblc according to the cir- 
cumstances of each district. In some of the western unions, 
where the amount of destitution bears the largest proportion to 
the means of the rate-payers, and, owing to the extent to which 
the potato was formerly cultivated, a painful period of transition 
has yet to he endured, only a small part of the sum expended is 
required to he repaid * ; while in other unions where the return 
of low prices has restored society to its ordinary state, grants have 
been confined to. those eases in which the expenditure has ex- 
ceeded a Kiting of three hbillings in the pound on the valuation. 

All the claims of the Exchequer, arising out of the relief 
operations of 1846 and 1847. have now been described, and it 
must be borne in mind that the several localities received full 
value for what they have to paj . They were, saved from a 
prolonged and horrible state of famine, pestilence, and anarchy, 
which was the main consideration; and they had, besides, t he 
incidental advantage of the labour bestowed upon the roads anil 
other public works, especially in the poor and wild districts of 
the west, where linos of road have been opened, with the aid of 
the relief grants and loans, which, although much wanted, could 
not have been undertaken for years to come without such assist- 
ance. The rest of the expenditure, including the large dona- 
tions made to relief committees previously to the passing of the. 

* The proportions in which the expenditure was made a local or 
general charge in the following unions, were — 



Tlallina - 


Loan to 
Ik* repaid. 

£13,716 



Grant in aid 
of rates. 

£43,610 


liallinrohu 

. 

12,183 


- 

27,997 

County of Mayo - 

Ciintlclmr 

- 

7,282 


- 

19,813 

Swim* ford 

- 

6,620 


- 

31,797 


Westport 

- 

3,624 


- 

37,993 

Galway ■ 

r Clifden - 

- 

3,228 


- 

8,868 

Gort 


7,663* 


- 

18,475 

Clare 

„ Cork j 

Scariff - 

_ 

6,406 


• 

10,943 

f Hantry - 

- 

6,079 


- 

12,294 

[ Skibborcen 

. 

13,431 


- 

21,627 

„ Kerry 

Kcnmarc 

- 

3,3o9 


- 

10,956 
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Act. 10 Viet. c. 7., the cost of the staff of the Hoard of Works 
and of the Belief Commission, the Commissariat Staff', and the 
heavy naval expenditure, has been defrayed ont of the public 
purse, without any demand for repayment. 

Hitherto our narrative has been confined to what was done 
by the Government, Tbut the voluntary exertions of private indi- 
vidmds contributed their full share towards this unprecedented 
act of public charity. The Society of Friends were, as usual, 
first in the field of benevolent action. A subscription was 
opened by them in London in November 1846 ; members of the 
Society were sent on a deputation to Ireland, si ml those who 
resided there aided by their personal exertions and local know- 
ledge. On the 0th January, 1847, si committee, of which Mr. 
•Jones Loyd was chairman, and Mr. Thomas Haring and Haron 
liothschild were members, invited contributions under the de- 
signation of the tf British Association for the Relief of extreme 
- Distress in Ireland and the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.’ 
On the 13th of January, 1847, a Queen’s letter w*is issued with 
the same object, and the 24th of March was appointed, by pro- 
clamation, for a General Fast and Humiliation before Almighty 
God, ‘ in behalf of ourselves and of our brethren, who, in many 
* parts of this United Kingdom, are suffering extreme famine 
‘ and sickness.’ A painful and tender sympathy pervaded 
every class of society. From the Queen oil her throne to the 
convicts in the hulks, expenses were curtailed, and privations 
were endured, in order to swell the Irish subscription. The 
fast was observed with unusual solemnity, and the London sea- 
son of this year was remarkable for the absence of gaioty and 
expensive entertainments. The vibration was felt through 
every nerve of the British empire. The remotest stations in 
India, the most recent settlements in the backwoods of Canada, 
contributed their quota, and 652/. was subscribed by tlie British 
residing in the city of Mexico, at a time when their trade was 
cut oflj and their personal safety compromised by the war with 
the United States. The sum collected under the Queen’s 
letter was 171,533/. The amount separately contributed 
through the British Association was 263,251/.*; and this ag- 

* The following are some of the most remarkable contributions : — 

'£ s. J. 

Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen - - *2000 0 0 

II. R. II. Prince Albert - - - - 500 0 0 


* Her Majesty also contributed 500/. to the ‘British Ladies 
Clothing Fund.* 
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pregate amount of 434,784/. was divided in the proportion of 
five sixths to Ireland, and one sixth to Scotland. Hut besides 


Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 
His Majesty the King of* Hanover, as l)nke, of Cumber- 
land and Chancellor ol* the University of Dublin 
His Imperial Highness iho Sultan 
The East India Company 
The Corporation of the City of London 
The Bank of England 
The Duke of Devonshire 
The Worshipful Company of Grocers 
Messrs. Jones, Lloyd, and Co. 

,, Rothschild and Co. > 

„ Haring Brothers and Co. 

„ Truman, llanhun, and Co. (including 50!. 
from tlicir clerks, and S/. 10* from tlicir 
workmen) 

„ Smith, Payne, and Smiths 

„ Ovcrcnd, Gurney, and Co. 

An English Friend, two Donations 
An Irish Landlord, lor Skibbereen 
Manchester and Salford Belief Committee 
Newcastle and (late^iead ditto 
null ditto - 
Leeds ditto - 
Huddersfield ditto - 
Wolverhampton ditto 
York ditto - 
Cambridge University ami Town, including 617/. 10#. 
from Trinity College, and 500/. collected at the 
Baptist Chapel in St. Andrew Street 
Oxford l* nhersity and City - 

Proceeds of a Ball at Florence given by the Prince 
de DemidofF at San Donato, besides 500/. from the 
Florence Belief Committee, and 9/. 13#. 9 d. from the 
English servants at Florence - 

St. Petersburg - 

Constantinople - - - . - 

Amsterdam : collections in the English Church 
Denmark ; partly collected by Parish Priests in the 
provinces ------ 

Malta and Gozo - - - - 

Remittances from British Guiana, the result of public 
subscription - 

Nova Scoria, including a vote of 22501. by the House 
of Assembly - - - 

Barbadoes Belief Committee - 


£ 

#. 

d. 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 


1163 

10 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1000 

0 

0 

1004 

0 

0 

HXX) 

0 

0 

7785 

0 

0 

3902 

0 

0 

3800 

0 

0 

2500 

0 

0 

2103 

0 

0 

1838 

0 

0 

1700 

0 

0 


2706 

0 

0 

1770 

0 

0 


891 

17 

2 

2644 

0 

0 

620 

0 

0 

561 

0 

0 

504 

0 

0 

720 

0 

0 

3000 

0 

0 

2915 

0 

0 

2575 

0 

0 
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this great stream of charity, there were a thousand other channels 
which it is impossible to trace, and of the aggregate result of 

Jamaica, including a \ ole of 525/. by the House of £ s. d. 
Assembly - 15.17 0 0 

Trinidad 1350 0. 0 

Newfoundland ----- 868 0 0 

St. Lucia ------ ($14 q q 

Grenada ------ 5(54 0 0 

St. Christopher ; vote of the Legislature of flic Island 505 0 0 

Bermuda; vote of the House of Assembly - - 500 0 0 

Hobart Town ----- 500 0 0 

Bombay ------ 9000 0 0 

Madras - - - - - - 2150 0 0 

Remittance from the Mauritius, including 111/.] 6*. 11c/. 
from the, Seychelles Islands, and 16/. 7*. from 
Rodrigues, and in addition to 221 il. 1 3*. collected by 
the Vicar Apostolic, and sent direct to Ireland. (The 
amount subscribed at the Seychelles Islands, and at 
Rodrigues, is very remarkable, when the poverty 
of their inhabitants i^ considered) - - - 3020 0 0 

Collection at Basset en^*, St. Kitts, from Negroes belong- 
ing to the Congregation under the charge of the 
Moravian Missionaries, per Rev. (1. W. Westerloy - 15 17 10 

Officers aud crew of her Majesty's ship 4 Hibernia * - 167 17 11 

Contribution by the Governin', Commissioner, Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, and officers of Greenwich Hospital, 
being the sum allowed them for a festival dinner in 
commemoration of the battle oil* Cape St. Vincent - 40 0 0 

The 2d Regiment of Life Guards - - - 156 4 6 

A diamond cross from a lady ( real i set H - - 42 0 0 

"Workmen employed by Sir John Guest «it the Dowlas 

IronWorks - - - - 176 17 10 

Metropolitan Police - - - - -161 00 

Proceeds of two amateur performances at the St. .J ames’s 

Theatre ------ 1413 () 0 

Collected on board the British and North American 

Royal Mail steamer ‘ Hibernia,’ lor Ireland - - 51 12 8 

Wesleyan Methodists ; part of the lirst distribution of 

collections in various chapels - 5000 0 0 

Members of the London Daily Press, chiefly Reporters 

and Compositors, in addition to oilier contributions 88 18 0 
Proprietors of the * Morning Herald’ and 4 Daily News,’ 
each - - - - - 100 0 0 

‘Punch’ - - - - - - 50 00 

Many of the smaller subscriptions, suclr as 800/. from the town of 
Bridgewater, and 747/. from the Bahamas, are more remarkable in 
proportion to the means of the contributors, than many of those 
which have been mentioned. 
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which no estimate can be formed. There were separate comm it* 
tees which raised and sent over large sums of money. There were 
ladies’ associations without end to collect small weekly subscrip- 
tions and make up clothes to send to Ireland. The opera, the 
fancy bazaar, the fashionable ball rendered tribute; and, above 
all, there were the private efforts of numberless individuals, each 
acting for himself and choosing his own almoners, of which no 
record exists except on High. l T pon application being made 
to the managers of the Provincial Hank of Ireland to permit 
English charitable remittances to pass without the usual charge, 
it turned out that they had been in the habit of doing so for a 
considerable time past, and that the amount sent through 
that one channel, in the six months ending on the 4th March, 
1847, exceeded 20,000/. In the contemplation of this great 
calamity, the people of the Ignited States of America forgot 
their separate nationality, and remembered only that they were 
sprung from the same origin as ourselves. The sympathy there 
was earnest and universal, and the manifestations of it most 
generous and munificent. The contributions from this land of 
plenty consisted principally of Indian corn, and other kinds of 
provisions, and the cargoes were, for the mn#l part, consigned to 
the Society of Friends, whose quiet, patient, practical exertions 
commanded universal confidence. The freight and charges on 
the supplies of food and clothing sent to Ireland by charitable 
societies and individuals, as well from the United States and 
Canada on the one side, sis from England on the other, were 
paid by the Government, to sin amount exceeding 50,000/.*: 


The officers and men of tjie Coast Guard raised a fund amounting 
to 429/., which was expended by the members of the force in Ireland 
in giving relief in the neighbourhood of their respective stations. 
From the commencement of the distress the Coast Guard lias been 
distinguished for its active benevolence. 

The National Club in London collected a sum of 17,9**10/., 1000/. 
of which was from various congregations at Brighton, 500/. from 
an anonymous contributor, and 500/. from the Wesleyan Irish and 
Scotch Belief Committee. This fund was intrusted for distribution 
to the clergy of the Established Church in Ireland, acting under a 
committee appointed for each diocese, headed by the bishop 

The amount collected by the London Committee of the Society of 
Friends was 43,0 26/., nearly the whole of which was disbursed through 
the Dublin Friends’ Committee. 

f Two United States ships of war, the 4 Jamestown * and c Mace- 
donian,’ were manned by volunteers, and sent to Ireland and Scotland 
with the following charitable supplies, for which no claim for freight 
was made. These two cargoes will serve as a specimen of the rest. , 
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all custom dues were remitted, and tlic meal and other articles 
were to a great extent taken charge of by the officers of the 


Corn and Grain. 

Wheat 
Harley 
Oats - 

]{ye - - - 9 2 | 

Meal and Flour. 

Wheat Meal or Flour 
Harley meal 1 
Oatmeal J 
Indian Corn Meal 

cwt. qr*.. bslil. 

Hire - - 154 1 4 

Hreiid and Hiscuit KMS 3 21 
Potatoes - (51 1 1 

Apples, dried - 0 0 (5 


qr*.. bslil. 

Peas - - - 30 . 0 

Brans - - 270 3 

Indian Corn or Maize 3*39 2 

cwt. qrs. bslil. 

* 9(5 1 0 

- 19 2 lf> 

- 4229 3 0 

cwt. qrs. bslil. 

- 707 0 1 a 

- 291 3 4 

4 0 0 

10 cases, IS barrels. 


* Jamestown. 

qrs. lisbl, 

- 4 ' 0 

- 3 4 

- 2 4 


Pork 
Hams - 
FUli - 
( -loti ling 


‘ Macedonian.’ 
Landed in Ireland. 


Indian Corn Meal, .>324 barrels at 196 lbs. 
each - 

It ice, equal tn 217 tierces, at 6 cwt. each - 
Heans, 6 tierces of 4 cwt., 66 bbls. of 
1 li6 lbs., .38 bngh of 1 00 lbs. - 
Peas, 53 bbls. of 196 lbs.,* 100 bags of 
100 lbs. eaelt - 

Indian Corn, *3S bags of 100 lbs. - 

Wheat, 1 bag - 

Salt Pork, 1 barrel - 


1,04.3,504 pounds. 
145,824 

19,424 

11,388 

3800 

100 

200 


Pounds 1,224,240 = 5461 jJS tons. 

Besides 100 barrels Indian Corn Meal and three packages of Clothing, 
lauded as a private consignment to the Rev. Mt. Taylor. 

Clothing, 13 boxes, 3 bales, 3 barrels - - 19 packages. 

Landed in Scotland. 

J package clothing, 133 bags oats, 

1 barrel beef, 2 barrels beans, and 

143 barrels meal, 8 chests of tea. 

Of which the Glasgow Section received — 

1 package clothing, 133 bags oats, and 

1 barrel beef, 8 chests tea. 

37 barrels meal. 
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Commissariat, and hold by them at the disposal of the parlies to 
whom they had been consigned for distribution ; by which means 
the necessary harmony was preserved between the operations of 
the Government, and those of the private associations, and the 
bounty of the subscribers reached the destitute persons for whom 
it was intended, with as small a deduction as possible for incidental 
expenses. Thus, when the 1 Iritisli Association was desirous of 
giving the cultivators on the Western Coast of Ireland an op- 
portunity of purchasing seed at a low market price at the close 
of the sowing season of 1847, five large steamers were collected 
by the Government, which were loaded in a remarkably short 
space of time, with oats and other seed provided by the As- 
sociation, and were sent forth, each to its appointed section of 
the Western Ooa*t, so that every harbour accessible to a steamer, 
from Kinsalc. to Londonderry, was looked into, and what re- 
mained unsold was left in the Government depots fur subsequent 
sale or gratuitous distribution. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ment received much assistance and support, from the operations 
of these benevolent, societies, and they were especially useful in 
bridging over the fearful interval between the system of relief 
by work and relief by food. Scvral gentleman, with a noble 
self-devotion, volunteered their services to the British Association, 
among whom Lord Robert Clinton, Lord dames Butler, Count 
Strzelecki, and Mr. Higgins, wire distinguished by their zeal 
and ability, and by the. fortitude with which, for months 
together, they endured the pain and risk attending the immediate 
contact with hunger and disease. 

A large, committee, with the Marqtiis of Kildare at its head, 
was formed in Dublin under the name of the e General Central 
* Relief Committee for all Ireland,’ the contributions received 
by which amounted to upwards of 50,000/., independently of 
10,000/. in cash and an equal value in food, intrusted to this 
.committee from the sum raised by the Queen’s Letter. British 
North America contributed through this medium the munificent 
sum of 12,463/., including 5873/. from Montreal; 1571/. from 
Quebec; and 3472/. from Toronto. The United Slates gave 
5852/., of which 3199/. was from New Orleans. British India, 
5674/. ; the Cape of Good Hope, 2900/. ; Australia, 2282/. ; 
South America, 772/. : the "Military, 386/. ; Scotland, France, 


9 The Edinburgh Section received— 

100 barrels meal ; and G barrels meal and 2 barrels beans were deli- 
vered to Mr. Mathicson, of Stirling, as instructed by the manifest. 
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Germany, Italy, Belgium, Gibraltar, the Channel Islands, West 
Indies, the Ionian Islands, &c., 2168/.; Ireland, independently 
of local subscriptions, which were very considerable, 9888/.; 
and England, over and above the 20,000/. remitted from the 
produce of the Queen’s Letter, 8886/. 

Subscriptions were received to a smaller amount, but from 
an earlier period of the distress, by another Committee estab- 
lished in Dublin under the name of the Irish .Relief Association 
for the Destitute Peasantry, which was announced to be a 
re-orgaiiisation of the association formed during the period of 
famine in the west of Ireland in 1831. The list of patrons 
commenced with tin 1 , names of the Archbishop of Dublin and 
the Duke of Manchester, and, independently of some cargoes 
of corn, flour, &e., from Canada and the United States, the 
funds placed at their disposal amounted to nearly 42,000/., 
among the contributions to which, the following were con- 
spicuous: — England, 17,782/.; Ireland, 61 51/. ; Franco, 1390/.; 
Italy, including 1481/. from Rome, 2708/.; British North 
America, 2821/. (1165/. of this being from Quebec); United 
States, 817/.; India, 5947/., of which the*, large proportion of 
4981/. was from Madras ; West Indies, 1043/.; Australia, 
2314/.; and from the officers and inen of various regiments, and 
the pensioners and constabulary, .308/. 

But the most considerable of the Dublin Charitable Com- 
mittees, was that composed of members of the Society of 
Friends, of which Mr. Joseph Bcwley and Mr. Jonathan Pirn 
were the secretaries. The contributions placed at their disposal 
since the 3d of December? 1846, in money and provisions, have 
been to the amount of upwards of 168,000/., of which no less 
than 108,651/. is the estimated value of provisions (7935 tons) 
consigned to them from the United States of America. Of the 
subscriptions in money, *3.3,393/. was paid in by the London 
Committee of the Society of Friends; 8494/. by Members of 
the Society and others in Dublin; and the large sum of 1.3,567/. 
by persons residing in the United States. The provisions re- 
ceived from America were as follows : — 


From New York 
,, Philadelphia - 
„ New Orleans - 
„ Newark, N. I. - 

99 Baltimore 
99 Richmond, Y. - 

99 Charleston 


Tons 

- 4496 - 

- 1870} - 

- 349 - 

- 316} - 

- 262£ - 

- 252} - 
-• 169 - 


Estimated Value. 

'£ s. d. 
58,299 15 0 
24,948 18 0 

7538 5 0 
5141 0 0 

3913 10 0 
3486 15 0 
2362 0 0 
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Tons. Estimated Value. 

X’ Sm (1. 

From Alexandria, V. - 102 - 1422 10 0 

„ Sundry other Ports*, 

United States, America 117 - 1518 7 10 

Anti in addition to these largo donations of money and food, con- 
signments of clothing were received from England and America, 
to the estimated value of from 5000/. to 10,000/. 

The ladies of Ireland exerted themselves with characteristic 
zeal and benevolence, to alleviate the sufferings of their country- 
people, and to promote their moral advancement, by awakening 
and encouraging a spirit of independent exertion, and fostering 
habits of industry and self-reliance. The ‘ Ladies' Belief As- 
4 soeiation for Ireland,’ in the management of which the Honour- 
able Mrs. New come takes the principal part, arid the objects of 
which are 4 to encourage industry among the female peasantry 
4 of Ireland, to contribute towards providing nourishment, for tins 
4 sick, and to procure clothing for the destitute, 1 raised 11,4(55/. 
previously to the 1st of August 1847, of which 3043/. was de- 
rived from the proceeds of a Fancy Bazaar in London; and of 
this sum, 2500/. was appropriated to the relief of families whose 
husbands or fathers 4 have been removed while performing their 
4 painfully laborious duties.’ The 4 Ladies’ Industrial Society 
4 for the encouragement of remunerative labour among the 
4 peasantry of Ireland,' of which Mrs. Lloxd is the active pro- 
moter, more particularly aims at encouraging the manufacture 
of those articles which arc likely to find a ready sale in the 
trade; for which purpose, instruction ‘is given in the best and 
most practicable descriptions of remunerative labour; patterns, 
models, and implements are furnished ; and the means of sale 
are provided for the produce, through the intervention of a 
mercantile agency in Dublin. Numerous benevolent persons 
adopted the same course in various parts of Ireland, sometimes 
in connexion with these societies, and sometimes using their 
own means, with such aid as was sent to them by their private 
friends. Mr. Gildea, the rector of Newport, and the ladies of 
his family, rc\ivcd the manufacture of* coarse linen at that 
place, and they have employed between 500 and 600 females 
since the beginning of January, in the execution of orders sent 
them by charitable persons.* The ladies of the Presentation 

* Nearly 3000/. was remitted to Mr. (Jihlea in advance, in sums of 
fron/lGar. to 20/., for linens to be afterwards furnished, lie might 
have received much larger sums, and lie. found great difficulty in 
sjtopping the outpouring of sympathy and support that came upon 
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Convent at Galway gave every day a good meal of porridge to 
upwards of 600 starving children who attended tlieir schools. 
The ladies of the Owomnore Relief Committee raised and ex- 
pended in various works of charity 2427/., exclusive of grants 
of the .British Association- and of the Government, to five 
parochial kitchens superintended by them. Want of space alone 
prevents us from alluding to many other similar instances. 

In the autumn and winter of 1846 efforts were made to induce 
the Government to take an active pari in assisting emigration by 
an apportionment of the expense of passage and outfit, between 
the public, the landlords, and the emigrants themselves ; but, on 
a full consideration of the subject, it appeared that the emigration 
about to take place in the ensuing season to Canada and the 
United States, without any assistance from the public, was 
likely to be quite as large as those countries could properly 
absorb, and that the consequence of the interference of the 
Government would be that the movement would be carried 
beyond those limits which were consistent -with safety, and that 
a burden would be transferred to the taxpayers of the United 
Kingdom, which would otherwise be. borne by those to whom it 
properly belonged, owing to their interests being more imme- 
diately concerned. It is also a point of primary importance, that 
those, persons should emigrate who, from age, health, character, 
and circumstances, arc best able to contend with the hardships 
and difficulties of a settlers life, and it was considered that this 
object would be most fully attained if the emigration were entirely 
voluntary- The true tc>t of fitness in this case is the possession, 
on the part of each individual concerned, of the will and ability 
to emigrate; and the probability of helpless multitudes being 
sent forth, who, both for their own sakes and for that of the 
colony, ought to have remained at home, is increased in pro- 
portion as other motives and other interests besides those of the 
emigrant himself influence his act of expatriation. For these 
reasons Her Majesty’s ministers determined to confine themselves 
to taking increased securities for the safety of the emigrants 
dnring tlieir voyage, and their early mul satisfactory settlement 
after their arrival abroad. Several additional emigration agents 
were appointed to Liverpool and to different Irish ports ; the 
annual vote in aid of colonial funds for tlic relief of sick and 


him ; and until it became generally known that he had returned large 
sums of money, the influx did not cease. It is ail interesting fact 
that of 30,000 yards of linen made up to the end of October, there is 
only one piece that, was not duly returned to him by tlic workwomen, 
and Mr. Gildca thinks he shall still get the missing piece. 
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destitute emigrants from the Uuitcd Kingdom was increased 
from 1000/. to 10,000/. ; provision was made for giving assist- 
ance , in the case of emigrant ships driven hack hy stress of 
weather, and the Governor-General of Canada was informed 
that Her Majesty’s government would be prepared to defray 
its fair share of any further expense that might have to be 
incurred^ in giving the emigrants necessary relief or in forward- 
ing them to places where they might obtain employment. 

Early in the year 1847 the roads to the Irish sea-ports were 
thronged with families hastening to escape the evils which 
impended over their native land. The complaint in Ireland, at 
the time, was, that those who went, belonged to the best and 
most substantial class of the agricultural population. The 
complaint afterwards in Canada was, that those who came were 
the helpless and destitute. The fact was, that the emigrants 
generally belonged to that class of small holders, who, being 
somewhat above the level of the prevailing destitution, had 
sufficient resources left to enable tlc.an to make 1 the effort 
required to effect their removal to a foreign land; and the steps 
taken by them to convert their property into an available form, 
had for months before been the subject of* observation. I iiirge 
remittances, estimated to amount to 200,000/. in the year 
ending on the 30th March, 1847, were also made by the Irish 
emigrants settled in the United States, and the British North 
American provinces, to enable their relations in Ireland to 
follow them.* The emigration of 1846 from the United King- 


* The following extract from a letter from Mr. Jacob Harvey of 
New York, to Mr. Jonathan Pina, one of the Secretaries of the Dublin 
Relief Committee of the Society of Friends, contains many interesting 
particulars relating to these remittances, which are highly honourable 
to the Irish character : — 

‘New York, January j. 1817. 

‘ The destitution of our poor at this season will certainly curtail the 
amoiflit for Ireland, and it is used as an excuse, by those who feel 
called upon to assist them at their own doors first. Put I am happy 
to. say that the poor labouring Irish themselves arc doing their duty 
fully. Without any public meetings or addresses, they have been 
silently remitting their little savings to their relations at home; and 
these remittances, he it remembered, go to every parish in Ireland, 
and by every packet. These drafts are from 1/. and upwards; they 
probably average from 4/. to .V. In my letter to J. II. Todliunter I 
told I bad ascertained from five houses here, that within the past 
sixty days, they have received and remitted from the poor Irish 
80,000 dollars. I had not time to send round to the other houses 
that day; but since the steamer sailed, I have collected further 
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dom, which was the largest ever known up to that time, amounted 
to 129,851 persons; the emigration of the first three quarters of 
1847 was 240,401 ; and almost the whole of it was from Ireland 
to Canada and tha United States.* 

Even this does not represent the full extent of the outpouring 
of the population of Ireland which took place in this eventful 
year. From the 13th January to the 1st November, 278,005 + 
immigrants arrived at Livcr]xx>l from Ireland, of whom only 


returns, although not yet all ; and to my no small delight, the sum 
total remitted since November the 1st amounts to 150,000 dollars or 
30,000/. sterling. 1 am now collecting an account of tlic* sums 
remitted through the same houses by tlie poor Irish for tlic joar 
1840, and I have received returns from the live principal houses, and 
the sum total is (i5(),0(X) dollars, or 130.000/. There arc yet four 
houses to hear from, which will swell the amount. This, however, is 
enough to astonish everybody who lias not been aware of the facts; 
and it is but right that credit diould be given to the poor abused 
Irish for having done their duty. Recollect that the donors are 
working men and women, and depend upon their daily lal>our lor 
their daily food ; that they have no settled income to rely upon ; but. 
with that (‘harming reliance upon Divine Providence which cha- 
racterises the Irish peasant, they freely send tlieir first earnings home 
to father, mother, sister, or brother. I requested J. 11. Todhunter to 
have the facts I gave him published, and I make a similar request to 
thee, as they are. still more cheering. A publication of the kind may 
stimulate the rich to do their duly, where they have hitherto ne- 
glected it ; and it will give evidence to those who have no faith in 
Irishmen, that whenever they are able to get good wages, they never 
forget tlieir relatives and friends who are in want.’ 

* The emigration for eacli division of the United Kingdom during 
the first three quarters of 1847 was as follows; hut it must be 
remembered that those who embarked at. Liverpool consisted almost 
wholly of Irish. There can also he no doubt that the Irish helped to 
swell the tide from several other ports of Great Britain, and especially 
in the west of Scotland. 


From 

llvcrpool. 

From other 
English Ports. 

Total from 
England. 

From 

Scotland. 

From 

Ireland. 

Total. 

114,301 

22,094 j 

1 

136,395 

8,155 

95,911 

240,461 | 


t Those Irish labourers who annually come to England, J)y way of 
Liverpool, to help to gather in the harvest, and return to Ireland after 
it is over, ore included in this number. They are variously estimated 
at from 10,000 to 30,000. 
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122,981 sailed from that port to foreign countries. The con- 
flux of this mixed multitude was formidable both to the health 
and resources of the inhabitants of Liverpool ; but they nobly 
faced the danger, and exerted themselves to njpet the emergency 
with the vigour it required. The portion of the town occupied 
by the Irish was divided into thirteen districts, in each of which 
a relief station whs opened, and twenty-four additional relieving 
officers were appointed, under the superintendence of two in- 
spectors. The number of persons relieved daily amounted for 
some time to upwards of 10,000. The district medical officers 
were increased from six to twenty-one, and extensive premises 
■were hired or constructed for the purpose of being used as tem- 
porary fever hospitals. All this was done at the expense of the 
inhabitants, and the only assistance given by the (iovemment 
was, that when the fever increased to an alarming extent, 
quarantine ships were stat ioned in the Mersey to receive the in- 
fected. Nineteen relieving officers died at Liverpool alone of 
fever caught in the execution of the’"' duties. 'Flic influx of 
poor Irish by way ol Glasgow, Ardvossan, Port Patrick, Fleet- 
wood, the Welsh ports, Pristol, PI) mouth, Southampton, and 
London itself, was also very large; and quarantine arrangements 
ha4 to he made in the Clyde similar to those at Liverpool. 

Some relief was obtained by the passing of the Act 10 and 1 1 
Viet. c. 33., ‘to amend the laws relating to the removal of poor 
* persons from England and Scotland’; anti 4.1S3 paupers, who 
had become chargeable to the Liverpool parochial funds, or who 
applied to be removed, were sent back to their own districts in 
Ireland, at a cost of 1322/., between the 19th of July, when the 
‘act came into operation, and the 3Lt October. Previously to 
this, there was very little crime among these poor people, not 
even in petty thefts; but it. soon appeared that they preferred 
•being sent to prison to being sent back to Ireland. In the year 
ending 30th September, 1840, 398 natives* of Ireland were com- 
mitted to the borough prison at Liverpool for begging, pilfering 
about the docks, &c. In the year ending 30th September, 
1847, 888 were so committed. In the month of October 1846, 
80 were committed; in ihe same month of 1847, 142. This 
pauper immigration passed inland to all the large towns of this 
island, as far as London and. Edinburgh ; and the following 
statement of the number of lioman Catholic clergymen, who 
died of the Irish fever, caught in attending the siek since March 
,18 ^ mq y be taken as an index of the relative pressure*: — 

* 500tf lriflh 'pOtipers were relieved in Manchester in the last week 

February, , arid for several weeks following there were more than 
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Lancashire . 

Rev. Peter Nightingale, resident . priest of St. Anthony's, Great 
Homer Street, Liverpool. 

William Parker, senior resident priest of St. Patrick’s, Park 
Lone, Liverpool. 

Richard Grayston, resident priest of St. Patrick's, Pork Lane, 
Liverpool. 

James Haggar, resident priest of St. Patrick’s, Park Lane, 
Liverpool. ■ m 

Thomas Kelly, D.D., resident priest of *St. Joseph’s, Grosvenor 
Street, Liverpool. 

John F. Whitaker, removed from Manchester to succeed Dr. 
Kelly at St. Joseph’s, where he died. 

J. F. Appleton, 1). 1)., senior resident priest of St. Peters, Seel 
Street, Liverpool. 

•John A. Gilbert, resident priest of St. Mary’s, Edmund Street, 
Liverpool. 

William V. Dale, resident priest of St. Mary’s, Edmund Street, 

* Liverpool. 

Robert Gillow, resident priest of St. Nicholas’s, Copperas Hill, 
Liverpool. 

John Hcurnc, senior priest of St. John’s, Wigan. 

Robert Johnson, resident priest of St. John’s, Wigan, 

John Dowdull, resident priest in Holton. 

Cheshire . 

Michael Power, resident priest of St. Mary’s, Duckinfield. 

Yorkshire. 

Thomas BiUington, Vicar-General of Yorkshire district, and 
senior resident priest of St. Mary’s, York. 

Henry Walmsley, senior resident priest of St. Anne’s, Leeds, 

Richard Wilson, resident priest of St. Anne’s, Leeds. 

Edwd. Metcalfe, successor to Rev. R. Wilson at St. Anne’s, tweeds. 

Joseph Curr, Secretary to Bishop Briggs, with whom he resided* 
nt Fulford House, near York. lie volunteered liis services 
after the death of Mr. Metcalfe, and in the coarse of a few 
weeks died at St Anne’s, Leeds. 

J. Coppingcr. Removed from Hull to supply the vacancies 
caused by the above deaths, and very shortly after liis re- 
^ inoval died at St. Anne’s, Leeds. 

Durham. 

Joseph Dugdale, resident priest of St Mary's, Stockton. 


4000 on an average receiving out-door, and from 600 to 700 in-door 
relief. This was independent of the adjoining districts of Salford and 
Chorlton, where great numbers of Irish were also relieved. Nearly 
90,000 destitute and disabled Irish, including women and children, 
are stated to have received parochial relief in %otland» at a .total 
expense bf iibout 34,000/. ; but ns the same persons were (rtfquently 
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Northumberland . 

Rev. James Stnnden, senior resident priest of St. Andrew’s. Newcostle- 
on-Tyue. 

Bight Rev. Dr. Riddell, Vicar Apostolic of the Northern District and 
Bishop of Longo. After the death of Mr. Standen, Bishop 
Riddell undertook to attend to the visitation of the sick in 
person, lie very soon caught the fever, and died at Newcastle. 
Staffordshire. 

Rev. James Kennedy, rqpideut priest at NVwcastle-under-Lyne. 

G lourestcrsh / re. 

P. Hartley, resident priest of St. Peter’s, Gloucester. 

. Hales. 

Edward Mulesihy, resident priest of St. Mary's, Bangor, N. Wales. 
M. Carroll, resident priest at Merthyr Tidvil, S. Wales. 
Scotland. 

Richard Sinnott, Slranrner, Greenock. 

J. Brcnmer, Abbey Parish, Paisley. 

W. Walsh, Old Monklaiid. ' 

The pestilence, which nil the precautions practi cable on land 
couhl not overcome, broke out, as was to be expected, with 
increased virulence on hoard the k migrant ships. A new law 
was passed at Boston, in Massachusetts, empowering the local 
authorities to demand a Ixmd of 1000 dollars from the masters 
of emigrant ships for each passenger apparently indigent, that 
he should not become chargeable to the .state or to the city for 
ten years, the effect of which was to divert the stream of emi- 
gration to si gi enter extent than usual to Canada and New 
Brunswick. The deaths on the voyage to Canada increased 
from 5 in every 1000 persons embarked, to 5R % or to eleven 
,tiines their previous rate ; and so many more arrived sick, that 
the proportion of deaths in quarantine to tlu* numbers em- 
barked, increased from 1 1 to no less than GO in the 1000, 
.making, a total mortality of nearly 12 per cent.* A medical 


relieved in niure than one parish, and were therefore returned by 
more than one in-pu t or, the number of persons of this description 
newly arrived in Scotland i.- not so great as that above stated. 

* The derails of the frightful mortality connected with the great 


emigration of 1*47 from Ireland to Canada, are as follow 
Deaths: Oil the passage - - - 

— In vessel.- during detention in quarantine 
»— At the quarantine station 
. At the Marine Hospital, about 


3,900 

1,282 

fl,4o2 

1,000 



9,634 
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board was appointed; large supplies of provisions were des- 
patched 1o the quarantine station; tents sufficient for the re- 
ception of 10,000 persons were issued from the Ordnance stores, 
and the labours of the Commissariat in this war against famine 
and pestilence were carried oil at the same time on both sides of 
the Atlantic; but the utmost exertions and the most liberal 
expenditure could not prevent a fearful amount of suffering 
amongst the emigrants, and a painful spjead of disease to the 
resident population. 

W c air well aware that among men of talents and of bene- 
volent dispositions, there is a wide difference on the important 
question of emigration; and in what follows on this subject, we 
wisli to be understood, not as committing ourselves to particular 
opinions, but merely as making a statement, in pursuance of 
tlie historical character of this review, of wliat we believe to 
have been the views which guided the resolutions of the 
Government. 

There is no subject of which a merely one-sided view is more 
commonly taken than that of Emigration. The evils arising 
from the crowded state of the population, and the facility with 
which large numbers of persons may be transferred to other 
countries, are naturally uppermost in the minds of landlords 
and rate-payers; but Her Majesty^ Government, to which the 
well-being of the British population in every quarter of the 
globe is confided, must have an equal regard to the interests of 
the emigrant and of the colonial community of which he may 
become a member. It is a great mistake to suppose that even 
Canada and the United States have an unlimited capacity of 
absorbing a new population. The labour market in the settled 
districts is always so nearly full, that a small addition to the per- 
sons in search of employment makes a sensible difference ; while 
the clearing of new land requires the possession of resources *, 
and a power of sustained exertion not ordinarily belonging to 
the newly-arrived Irisli # cinigrant. In this, as well as in the other 
operations by which society is formed or sustained, there is a 
natural process which cannot with impunity be departed from. 
A movement is continually going on towards the backwoods on 


Numerous deaths also took place among the emigrants to New 
Brunswick. 

* Settlers in the backwoods must have tlie means of support from 
twelve to fifteen months after their arrival, and this cannot be 
accomplished for less than 60/., at the lowest estimate, for each family 
consisting of a man, his wife, and three children, or equal to 3£ adults 
on an average. 
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the part of the young and enterprising portion of the settled 
population, and of such of the former emigrants as have acquired 
means aucl experience ; and the room thus made is occupied by 
persons recently arrived from Europe, who have only their labour 
to depend upon. The conquest of the wilderness requires more 
than the ordinary share of energy and perseverance, and every 
attempt that has yet been made to turn Paupers into Back- 
woodsmen by administrative measures, has ended in signal 
failure. As long as tfiey were nition<d, they held together in a 
feeble, helpless state; and when the issue of rations ceased, 
they generally returned to the settled parts of the country. Our 
recent experience of the effects of a similar state of dependence 
in Ireland, offers no encouragement to renew the experiment in 
a distant country, where the difficulties are so much greater, 
and si dissistrous result wotild be so much less capable of being 
retrieved. 

It must also be observed, that from an early period of the 
present distress, two inodes of meeting the calamity presented 
themselves, which lisivc since acquired greater distinctness in 
people's minds, and have been acted upon in a more and more 
systematic manner. The first of these was to stimulate the 
industry of the people, to augment the productive powers of 
the soil, and to promote the establishment of new industrial 
occupations, so as to cause the land once more to support its 
population, and to substitute a higher standard of subsistence, 
and a higher tone of popular character, for those which pre- 
vailed before. This plan aimed at accomplishing the object 
without the pain or risk of wholesale expatriation; and the 
result proposed by it was to increase the strength and pros- 
perity of the country and the happiness of the people, by 
enabling the present population to maintain itself comfortably 
at home by the exercise of its industry. The Government 
adopted this plan from the first, and has since promoted its sue* 
cess by every means in its power. The other plan was to 
relieve the mother country by transferring large masses of 
people to the Colonies, and great efforts were made to obtain the 
command of public funds to assist in paying the expense of this 
emigration. 

The main point, therefore, is, that by taking an active part 
in assisting emigration, the Government would throw their 
weight into the scale with the last of these two plans. They 
wolld assist it by their means; and, what is of far more conse- 
quence, they would countenance it by their authority : and in 
the same degree, they would discourage and relax the efforts of 
those who arc exerting themselves to carry out the opposite 
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plan. In order to appreciate the full ultimate effect of such an 
interposition, it must be remembered that the solution of the 
great difficulty by means of emigration earned out on the scale 
and in the maimer proposed, offers to tlie promoters of it the 
attraction of accompli filling their object by a cheap and summary 
process; while the other remedy, of enabling the population to 
live comfortably at home, can he arrived at only by an expensive, 
laborious, and protracted cour.se of exertion : and it therefore 
behoves the Government, which holds thfc balance between con- 
tending parties, to take care to which side it lends its influence 
on a social question of this description. 

Those who have purchased or inherited estates in which a 
redundant imputation has been permitted or encouraged to grow 
up, may with propriety assist some of their people to emigrate, 
provided they take care to prevent their being left destitute on 
their arrival in their new country. The expense of assisting 
emigration under such circumstances properly falls on the pro- 
prietor. A surplus population, whether it be owing to the 
fault or to the misfortune of the proprietor or his predecessors, 
must, like barrenness, or the absence of improvements, be 
regarded us one of the disadvantages contingent on the posses- 
sion of the estate; and he who enjoys the profits and advantages 
of the estate, must also submit to; the less desirable conditions 
connected with it. So long as emigration is conducted only at 
the expense of the proprietor, it is not likely to be carried to 
an injurious or dangerous extent, and it will press so heavily on 
liis resources, as to leave the motives to exertion of a different 
kind unimpaired. Emigration is open to objection only when 
the natural cheeks and correctives have been neutralised by the 
interposition of the Government, or other public bodies. It then 
becomes the interest and policy of the lauded proprietor to make 
no exertion to maintain his people at home, to produce a general 
impression that no such exertion could be successfully made, and 
to increase by every possible means the , pressure upon those 
parties who, having the command of public funds, are expected 
to give their assistance; and the rcfijxmsibility of the conse- 
quences, whatever they may be, becomes transferred from the 
individual proprietors to the Government or public body which 
countenances and promotes their proceedings. 

Three things had become apparent before the close of the. 
year 1846 : the first was, that if these gigantic efforts were 
much longer continued, they must cxliaust and disorganize 
society throughout the United Kingdom, and reduce all classes 
of people in Ireland to a state of helpless dependence ; the 
second was, that provision ought to be mode for the relief of 
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extreme destitution in some less objectionable mode tlian that 
which had been adopted, for want of a better, under the pres- 
sure of an alarming emergency and the third was, that great 
efforts and great sacrifices were required to provide another 
and a better subsistence for the large population which had 
hitherto depended upon the potato. Upon these principles the 
plan of the Government for the season of 1847-8, and for all 
after time, was based. 

Much the larger portion of the machinery of a good Poor Law 
had been set up in Ireland by the Irish Poor Relief Act (1 & 2 
Viet. c. 56.), which was passed in the yciir 18. ‘>8. The island had 
been divided into unions, which were generally so arranged as to 
secure easy communication with the central station; and these had 
been subdivided into electoral districts, eacli of which appointed 
its own guardian, and was chargeable only with its own poor, 
like our parishes. A commodious workhouse had also been 
built in each union by advances from the Exchequer*, and rates 
had been established for its support.. J\o relief could, however, 
be given outside the workhouses, and when these buildings once 
became filled with widows and children, aged and sick, and 
others who might with equal safety and more humanity have 
been supported at their own homes, they ceased to he either a 
medium of relief or a test of destitution to llie other destitute 
poor of the union. To remedy this and other defects of the 
existing system, three Acts of Parliament were passed in the 
Session of 1 84 7 1- the principal provisions of which were as fol- 
lows : — Destitute persons who are either permanently or tempo- 
rarily disabled from labour, and destitute widows having two or 
more legitimate children dependent u}>on them, may be relieved 
either in or out of the workhouse, at the discretion of the guar- 
dians. If, owing to want of room, or to the prevalence of fever 
or any infectious disorder, adequate relief cannot be afforded in 
a workhouse to persons not belonging to either of the above- 


* The repayment of these advances, which amount altogether to 
1,145,8001., has not yet been pressed, out of consideration for the cir- 
cumstances of the country. 

' f An Act to make further provision for the Relief of the Destitute 
Poor in Ireland, 10 Viet. cap. 31. — [Passed 8th June, 1847.] 

An Act to provide for the Execution of the Laws for the Relief of 
the Poor in Ireland, 10 and 11 Viet. cap. 90. — [Passed 22d July, 
1847.] . 

An jet to make provision for the Punishment of Vagrants and 
Persons offending against the Laws in force for the Relief of the 
Destitute Poor in Ireland, 10 and 11 Viet. cap. 84 — [Passed 22d 
July, 1847.] 
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mentioned classes, the Poor Law Commissioners may authorise 
the guardians to give them out-door relief in food only; the 
Commissioners’ order for which purpose can only be made for a 
period of two months, hut, if necessary, it can he renewed from 
time to time. Believing officers and medical officers for afford- 
ing medical relief out of the workhouse arc to be appointed ; 
and in cases of sudden and urgent necessity, the relieving 
officers arc to give ‘ immediate and temporary relief in food, 
‘ lodging, medicine, or medical attendance,’ until the next 
meeting of the guardians. After the 1st November, 1847, no 
person is to be relieved either in or out oJ* a workhouse, who is 
in the occupation .of more than a quarter of ail acre of land. 
No person is to be deemed to have been a' resident in an elec- 
toral division so as to make it chargeable with the expense of 
relieving him, who shall not during the three years before Ills 
application for relief have occupied some tenement withiir it, 
or have usually slept within it lor thirty calendar months. All 
lrtagist rates residing in tlic union are to be ejr-ujficio guardians, 
provided the number doe* not exceed thateof elected guardians. 
Greater facilities are given for dissolving Hoards of Guardians, 
in ease they do not duly and effectually discharge their duty 
according to the intention of the several Acts in force. Public 
beggars and persons going from one district to another for the 
purpose of obtaining relief are rendered liable to one month’s 
imprisonment with hard labour; and an independent Poor Law 
establishment is constituted for Ireland, consisting of three 
Commissioners (two of whom arc to lie the Secretary and 
Under-Secretary for Ireland for the time being), an Assistant 
Commissioner and Secretary, and as many Inspectors as may 
be required. 

The, principle of a comprehensive Poor Law and of tlic 
abolition of mendicancy, having thus been established, the 
efforts of the Government were earnestly directed to the removal 
of the difficulties likely to impede its satisfactory working. 
The repayment of the first instalment due on account of the 
advances for the ltelicf Works of the winter and spring of 
1846-7, (9 and 10 Viet. c. 107.) was postponed until after the 
Spring Assizes of 1848, and it was announced that no demand 
would be made until after the 1st January, 1848, for the re- 
payment of the advances under the temporary Belief Act, when 
the rates levied previously to that date for the current expenses 
of the permanent Poor Law equalled or exceeded 3 s. in the 
pound, and that even when rates had been struck for the pur- 
pose. of repaying the advances, they might, if necessary, be 
applied to defraying those current expenses. By these arrange- 
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jnents the demands for repayment between the Summer Assizes 
of 1847 and the Spring Assizes of 1848 were limited to the 
second instalment for the Relief Works and repairs of Grand 
Jury Hoads of 1848, (9 Viet. c. 1, and 2.) amounting only to 
27,000/. for the whole of Ireland; and after providing for this 
and for the expense of the gaols and other ordinary local 
demands, all the rates levied from the produce of the abundant 
harvest of 1847 became applicable to the relief of the people 
under the Poor Law, then for the first time coming into full 
operation. The Guardians were at the same time earnestly 
recommended by the Poor Law Commissioners to strike rates 
sufficient to meet the exigencies of the coming winter, and to 
be strict in the levy of them. They were advised to guard 
against the necessity of giving out-door relief to the able-bodied, 
by providing for disabled persons, widows, school-children, mid 
fever patients out of the workhouse; and five Boards of 
Guardians which had obstinately persisted in not doing tlieir 
duty were dissolved, and paid Guardians were appointed in their 
place. Ireland had now had a year and a half’s experience of 
the administration of relief on a great scale and in different 
ways, and the objects to be aimed and the abuses to be 
avoided liad become generally known. 4 The very evil itself,’ 
the Relief Commissioners observe in tlieir Sixth Monthly 
Report, 4 has been attended with a salutary reaction, and the 
4 whole country seems, by this experience, to have been made 
4 sensible that it is only by the most rigid and thoroughly con- 
4 trolled principles of affording relief by any public arrangement, 
4 that society can be protected from a state of almost universal 
4 pauperisation, and that the charge of a more benevolent allevi- 
4 ation of distress than what is absolutely necessary for the bare 
4 support of the thoroughly destitute, must and ought to be left 
4 to the exertions and voluntary distribution of the charitable 
4 and humane, which it is hoped will always be largely afforded.’ 
During. the week ended Saturday the 14th August 1847, there 
were above 20,000 persons on the relief lists of the electoral divi- 
sion which comprises the northern half of the city of Dublin ; 
.and as the operations under the Temporary Relief Act termi- 
nated in that union on the 15th, the guardians, on the 16thf 
had to deal with the apparent* necessity of having to provide 
relief for above 20,000 persons. On the morning of that day, 
however, owing to previous arrangements, they had room in the 
workhansc of their union for 400 individuals, and by offering 
workM»c relief to applicants, aided by some assistance from 
the Mendicity Institution, the guardians were enabled in the 
course' of six days to reduce the number on the relief lists to 
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about 3000 persons. This is only one instance among many 
that might be adduced, of the practical value of the experience 
that has been acquired in Ireland of the true principles of Poor 
Law management. 

A principle of great power has thus been introduced into the 
social system of Ireland, which must be productive of many 
important consequences besides those which directly flow from 
it. Mr. Drummond's apophthegm, that ‘property has its duties 
4 as well as its rights,’ having now received the sanction of law, 
it can never hereafter be a matter of indifference to a landed 
proprietor, what the condition of the people on his estate' is. 
The day lias gone by for letting things take their course, and 
landlords and farmers have the plain alternative placed before 
them of supporting the people in idleness or in profitable labour. 
Hitherto the duties of Irish landlords had been, as jurists would 
say, of imperfect obligation. In other words, their performance 
depended upon conscience, benevolence, and a more enlightened 
and far-seeing view of personal interest than belongs to the 
generality of men, the consequence of which has been a 
remarkable difference in the conduct of Irish landlords ; and 
while some have made al^ the sacrifices and exertions which 
their position required, others have been guilty of that entire 
abandonment of duty which has brought, reproach upon their 
order. For the future this cannot be. The necessity of sclf- 
presGrvation, and the knowledge that rents can be saved from 
the encroachments of poor-rates, only in proportion as the poor 
are cared for and profitably employed, will secure a fair average 
good conduct on the part of landed proprietors, as in England, 
and more favourable circumstances will induce improved habits. 
The poor-rate is an absentee tax of the best description ; because, 
besides bringing Tion-residcnt proprietors under contribution, it 
gives them powerful motives either to reside on their estates or 
to take care that they are managed, in their absence, with a 
proper regard to the welfare of the poor.* Lastly, the per- 
* • 

* 4 1 would sincerely regret that anything I have said should 
appear to be written as if I sought occasion to point jout errors, and 
hold them up; far from it; 1 mention them with sorrow, and a 
kindly wish that they may lie corrected. The position of the 
respectable classes at this .moment in many instances is surely 
pitiable. There is but one course by which this country. can rise, 
and take her proper position, and that is by a hearty and sincere 
determination to work for the public good, at the same time throwing 
aside all selfish and party feeling. In that case, there is iu> reason 
why wc should despair; but otherwise, no mortal can either pass 
laws, or. propose any other thing which would be attended with 
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fonnnncc of duty supposes the enjoyment of equivalent rights. 
When rich and poor arc at one again, the repudiating fanner 


success. In this 1 particularly allude to the Poor Law now about 
to lie administered. 1 look upon it as an indirect absentee tax, 
drawing from those who did not contribute before, or in a veiy 
slight degree. It assures the poor man that from the land he must 
have support, and that what he labours on will one day sustain him 
when he can no longer toil. It will also compel others to consider 
that unless employment is provided, they must support him without 
a remunerative return, — and if this is rightly considered, then the 
heavy affliction which the Almighty has been pleased to lay on them 
will prove a lesson lor good. 

‘ Oil the subject of relief being given without having a correspond- 
ing return for it in labour, 1 feel very apprehensive that, owing to 
the habits of the lower orders, the present repugnance to entering 
the union-house may give way, and that for the sake of an idle lift*, 
they may accept the terms. To prevent this, and rescue both landlord 
and peasant from certain ruin, there must be employment given 
fairly remunerative to both, not by Government, but by the owners 
of the soil. Until latch, what was the condition of the peasant? 
Work as lie would, till and rear what he might, lie could never hope 
to benefit. Ilis portion was tin; potato«only, scared, it may be said, 
with his pig. lTc dare, not use anything else. Let misfortune come 
on him, or disease render him unable to work, lie had no claim on 
the land. One a little, less poor than himself might help him, hut 
who else ? The charity I have, seen has been from the poor to the 
poor. Is it any wonder that they became spiritless, idle, and even 
worse ? 

* A townland near ljorc, owned by a landlord who resides con- 
stantly away, is let to a middleman at* 10#. an acre. That middle- 
man resides away also, and lie rclcts it to a person who lives in the 
county of Cork, and only occasionally comes there. It is sublet again, 
until the price received for a quarter of an acre is 1 1. 10#. per annum. 
Can that place he otherwise than full of distress ? 

* Near it is another townland. The owner resides here, but he has 
never attended to it. In the late calamity lie applied to me for seed 
and assistance, declaring his intention to provide seed at Ms own 
expense ; and to insure its being sown, he said he should employ a 
person to superintend the sowing, as the land was prepared. His 
tenants were without food ; but to encourage and assist in this case, 
an application was made by me to the Society of Friends for a supply 
to sustain the people while working, which was granted. The party 
supposed he had about sixty to provide for, but was frightened at 
over 600 applications for food; and it then came out that his land 
wafj underlet to an enormous degree. lie had never paid proper 
attention by inspecting his farms, &c. The result is, that now he 
can neither get rent, nor the repayment of the value of the seed. 
What has been grown will not suffice to feed those who are located 
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will find the position of his landlord too strong to allow of his 
taking his present license, and it will then he fearlessly asserted 
that the converse of Mr. Drummond’s maxim is also true, and 
that c Property lias its rights as well as its duties. 9 For the 
first time in the history of Ireland, the poor man has become 
sensibly alive to the idea that the law is his friend, and the 
exhortation of the parish priest of Dingle to his flock in 
September, 1847, indicates an epoch in the progress of society 
in Ireland: — c Heretofore landlords have had agents who col- 

* lected their rents, and they supported them. The grand jury 
c had agents to collect the county-cess, and they supported 

* them. Now, lor the first time, the poor man has an agent to 

* collect his rent. That agent is the poor-rate collector, and lie 
c should be supported by tin* poor.’ Time must, however, be 
allowed for the gradual working of this feeling, before its full 
effects can be seen. 

Those who object to the existing Poor Law are bound to 
point out a more certain and unobjectionable mode of relieving 
tlic destitute and securing the regular employment of the poor. 
The principle of the Poor Law is, that rate after rate should be 
levied for the preservation of life , until the landowners and 
farmers either enable the people to support themselves by honest 
industry, or dispose of their property to those who can and will 
perform this indispensable duty. 

The fearful problem to be solved in Ireland, stated in its 
simplest form, is this: — A large population subsisting on potar 
tocs which they raised for themselves, has been deprived of that 
resource, and liow arc they now to be supported ? The obvious 
answer is, by growing something else. Blit that cannot be, 
because the small patches of land which maintained a family 
when laid down to potatoes, arc insufficient for the purpose 
when laid down to com or any other kind of produce; and 
corn cultivation requires capital and skill, and combined labour, 
which the cotter and conacre tenants do not possess. The 


on the land. They cannot pay rent, and they will not give up their 
holdings. The population has been increased in such cases, and 
others, to an extent beyond wliat the land can bear. Another cause 
is, that the Roman Catholic clergy derive their income mainly from 
fees and contributions at marriages and christenings; and though 
there arc some who see the disastrous result of encouraging the 
increase of the population, and are scrupulous on that head, still, 
as their subsistence depends on it, it cannot be expected that they 
will exert themselves in a way likely to deprive themselves of daily 
bread by discouraging thoughtless rushing into improvident mar- 
riages.’-— Captain Manris Narrative . 
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position occupied by these classes is no longer tenable, and it 
is necessary for them cither to become substantial fanners, or 
to live by the wages of their labour. They must still depend 
for their subsistence upon agriculture, but upon agriculture 
conducted according to new and very improved conditions. Both 
the kind of food and the means of procuring it have changed. 
The people will henceforth principally live upon grain, either 
imported from abroad or grown in the country, which they will 
pureliase out of their wages ; and com and eattle will be ex- 
ported, as the piece-goods of Manchester are, to provide the 
fund out. of which the community will be maintained under the 
several heads of wages, profits, and rents. It is in vain that 
the granary of the merchant and the homestead of the fanner 
arc filled to overflowing, if the mass of the people have not the 
means of purchasing, and it has therefore become of the highest 
consequence that the resources which are most available for the 
payment, of wages should be cult ii sited to tbe utmost. The 
Poor Law cannot alone bear the whole weight of the* existing 
pauperism of Ireland; and its ’unproductive expenditure, how- 
ever indispensable, must be supported by adequate industrial 
efforts, in order to prevent all classes of society from being in- 
volved in one common ruin. Before this crisis occurred. Sir 
Robert Kane had proved in theory, and many good farmers in 
practice, that a much larger produce might lie raised, and a 
much larger population might he supported from the soil of 
Ireland than heretofore; and this view has since been confirmed 
by numerous surveys conducted under the superintendence of 
the Board of Works, which have disclosed an extensive and 
varied field for the investment of capital, upon which tbe whole 
unemployed population of Ireland might be employed with 
much advantage to all parties concerned. The great resource 
of Ireland consists in the cultivation of her soil, the improve- 
ment of her eattle, the extension of her fisheries; and while 
there arc large tracts of flooded land to be reclaimed, and still 
larger tracts of half cultivated land to be brought to a higher 
state of productiveness, it would be a misdirection of capital to 
employ it in the less profitable manufactures of cotton and wool. 
Ireland 'is benefited to a greater extent than many parts of 
Scotland and England are, by tbe markets and the means of 
employment which Manchester and Glasgow afford; but her 
own staple manufacture is corn. 

} The Treasury was authorised by the 1 & 2 Wm. 4. c. 33., 
passed in 1831, to lend money to private individuals for the im- 
provement of their estates, provided the value of the estate was 
. increased 10 per cent, and repayment was made in three years; 
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anil by the first Act of the Session of 1846 the period of repay- 
ment was extended to twenty years. This power was however 
very sparingly acted on. Grave objections existed to the State 
becoming a general creditor throughout the country, and the 
operations of private capitalists were likely to be deranged and 
suspended by the interference of such a competitor. A rate of 
interest (5 per cent.) higher than the market rate for money lent 
on mortgage, was therefore charged, and the result was, that only 
three persons took out loans under this arrangement, one of 
whom was the late Lord Lesshorougli. At the close of the 
Session of 1846, the Act 9 & 10 Viet. e. 101. was passed, by 
which 1,000,000/. was authorised to be lent for drainage in 
Ireland, and repayment was to* be made in equal lialf-ycarly 
instalments, spread over twenty -two years, including interest at 
3£- per cent.; but this Act could not be worked, so far as Ireland 
was concerned, partly owing to a legal opinion that tenants for 
life were not eligible for loans under it, and partly because the 
works must be executed to a certain extent before tlic money 
could be advanced. Upon this* the Treasury issued a Minute 
dated the 1st, and a letter dated the 15th of December, 1846*, 
offering to lend money for the general improvement of estates, 
including drainage, on a footing which combined the advantages 
of the previous Acts with the indulgent inode of repayment 
introduced by the hist; and in the following Session the Act 
10 & 11 Viet. e. 32. was passed, by which all the existing legis- 
lation on the subject was consolidated, and loansf were au- 
thorised to he made in Ireland to the extent of 1,500,000/., on 
the principle that the improvements on each estate* are to be 
executed by the proprietor, and that the interference of the 
officers of the Government is to be confined to ascertaining, in 

the first instance, that the proposed improvements arc likely to 

« 

* First hoard of Works Series of 1846-7, pp. 338 — 341. 

■j* The purposes to which these Loans are applicable are as follows : — 

' 1. The drainage of lands by any means which may be approved 

by the Commissioners. 

2. The suhsoiling, trenching, or otherwise deepening and 

improving the soil of lands. 

3. The irrigation or warping of lands. 

4. The embankment of lands from the sea or tidal waters, or 

rivers. 

5. The enclosing or fencing, or improving the fences, drains, 

streams, or water-courses of land. 

6. The reclamation of waste or other land. 

7. The making of farm-roads. 

8. The clearing land of rocks and stones. 

VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXV. 
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be of such a permanent and productive diameter as would 
justify the cost of them being made a charge upon the estate, 
with priority over other incumbrances, and afterwards to in- 
specting the works from time to time, so as to secure the proper 
application of the sums advanced to the purposes for which they 
were intended. No advance can be made under this Act unless 
the increased annual value to be added to the land by the 
proposed improvement shall equal flic amount to be charged 
on it; and a difficulty having arisen from the circumstance 
that the full benefit to bo derived from draining is attained in 
different soils at different periods after the completion of the 
drains, it was declared by a Treasury Minute, dated the loth 
June, 1847, that it is not necessary that each portion of land 
improved should yield, in the first and in every subsequent year, 
an additional rent equal to per cent, per annum on the outlay 
beyond the present rent; but that the general result of the 
improvement of the lands on which the rent-charge is to be 
secured, will, one year with another, from the period when the 
full benefit of the improvement may be* supposed to have accrued, 
be such as to produce an increased annual value to the above 
extent; taking care, of course, that the rent-charge, is fixed 
upon lands amply sufficient to secure the repayment to the 
Government of the sums so charged. These directions had par- 
ticular reference to the circumstances of the poverty-si rickcn 
districts in the West of .Ireland, where il is peculiarly desirable 
to increase the food grown on the spot, and to provide the 
means of employment for the people in the productive avocations 
of agriculture; and every practicable facility and preference is 
therefore; given to the landed proprietors in those districts which 
is not inconsistent with justice to other parties. Jt was deter- 
mined by the same Minute, in pursuance of the course taken 
by Parliament with respect to the loans for drainage in England 
and Scotland, that the loans to be made to any one landed pro- 
prietor should not, under ordinary circumstances, exceed, in the 
aggregate, the sum of 12,000/. ; but if, in any particular c:isc, 
owing to the extent of the property to be improved, or other 
causes, it should be advisable to enlarge this limil, the Lords of 
the Treasury will be prepared to authorise such additional sum 
as may appear to be proper, not exceeding, however, an aggre- 
gate amount to the same proprietor of 20,000/. 

In taking its line on this subject, the Government had to 
choose between employing the agency of the landed proprietors 
anA that of public officers; and after much consideration and 
some experience, the final decision was in favour of the former 
alternative as above described. 
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By following this course, all the existing relations of society 
were preserved and strong! honed; the landed proprietors were 
hold to their responsibility for the well-being of the people 
residing on their estates, and they were assisted to the extent 
of the loan fund placed by Parliament at the disposal of the 
Government. The proprietor or his agent has the strongest 
interest in seeing that the work is well done, and can exercise 
the most effectual superintendence over it; and as the people 
arc invited to exert themselves under the eye of their natural 
employers, the healthy relation of master and labourer becomes 
established throughout the country. It has not, as yet, been 
usual in Ireland, for tl 10 landlord to undertake to make tlie 
more expensive and permanent improvements, as is the case 
in Kngland, but it may be hoped that an impulse will be 
given to this wholesome* practice by tlie loans to proprietors 
under the Land Improvement Act. The landlord will be en- 
couraged to proceed in a course of improvement which lie finds 
by experience to be profitable to him; lie. will be likely to make 
further investments on land wlucli has been reclaimed or im- 
proved by him, and he will be especially careful to prevent it 
from being subdivided into small holdings.*" 

The other plan, of reclaiming waste lands by tlie direct 
agency of the Government, did not survive the objections made 
to it on tlie score of its interference with the rights of private 
property. The land must he obtained before it could be im- 
proved, and was it to be left to the discretion of Commis- 
sioners to take any bog-land they pleased at a valuation; to 
single out, for instance, a tract of unreclaimed land in the centre 
of an estate? Some firm land also must be annexed to each 


* By neglecting their estates, anti omitting to construct proper 
farm-buildings, and to make other necessary improvements, Irish 
landlords relinquish their position in rural society, and give free 
scope to the agrarian revolutionary plans which, under the name of 
‘ fixity of tenure,’ and e tenant right,’ would dispossess tlie landlord 
without conferring any permanent benefit on the tenant. In the 
smaller class of holdings, the entire gross produce «s insufficient to 
support a family, without allowing for oitlicr rent, seed, or taxes ; and 
even supposing that, with the dangerous help of the potato, eked out 
by harvest-work and begging, a rent is paid, the tendency to multiply 
and subdivide is so strong, that if the whole rent were given up, the 
holders would become, in a generation or two, much more numerous 
and equally poor. The fact is, that the main hope of extrication 
from the Slough of Despond in which tlie small holders in the centre 
and west of Ireland arc at present sunk, is, from tlie enterprise, and 
capital, and improved husbandry of the class of owners commonly 
known by the name of Landlords. 
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allotment for the erection of the farm buildings, and to obtain 
soil for the improvement of the bog, and this would have given 
a still wider and more arbitrary discretion 1o the Commissioners. 
The compulsory powers had therefore to be given up, and with- 
out them the plan could not be worked. 

But there are other objections to this plan which have a much 
deeper root. The first result of the (iovernment undertaking 
to reclaim the waste lands of Ireland would be, that ihc mass of 
the people would throw themselves on these works as they did 
upon the roads, taking it lor granted that the means of payment 
were inexhaustible, and that less labour would be exacted than 
in employment offered with a view to private profit. The land- 
lords and farmers would consider that, as the (iovernment had 
undertaken to employ the people and improve the soil, they 
were themselves absolved from responsibility, and they would 
refer all the persons who applied to them for employment, to the 
Government works, as has been so often done on former occa- 
sions'. The single agency of the Gov. rnnicnt would be substi- 
tuted for the exertions of the whole body of the landowners 
acting in concert with their tenants and dependents ; and instead 
of landed proprietors and farmers laying out their own money 
for their own benefit., with all the care and economy which this 
supposes, we should have hundreds of public officers, of various 
grades and characters, expending public money, for the supposed 
benefit of the public, iu a business totally foreign to tlu i proper 
functions of Government, and without a possibility of effectual 
superintendence; the inevitable consequence of which would be 
bad work, idle habits, and profuse, and wasteful expenditure. 
Lastly, when the land had been reclaimed, whatever care might 
be taken to dispose of it in farms of reasonable size, however 
durable might lie the interest granted, or whatever legal restric- 
tions might be attempted to be imposed, the old process of the 
subdivision of the land, and the multiplication of the persons 
subsisting upon it, would run its course. Nothing can supply 
the place of the watchful supervision exercised by a proprietor, 
for the protection of liis own interests, in such a ease. 

A peasant proprietary may succeed to a certain extent*, 
where there is a foundation of steadiness of character, and a habit 
of prudence, and a spring of pride, and a value for independence 

* In what follows we must be understood as giving expression to the 
practical conclusions of those who, having been charged uith the 
unenviable task of superintending the measures of relief, and assisting 
to replace society on a permament basis after it had been unsettled by 
this great calamity, must be allowed to have had unusual advantages 
for a close examination of the subject under a variety of aspects. 
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and comfort ; but wc four that all these words merely show the 
vain nature of schemes of peasant proprietorship for Ireland. 
The small holders of .Belgium*, with all their industry and fru- 
gality, have, during this calamitous period, been the most dis- 
tressed population in Europe next to Ireland. Their own 
resources were too small to carry them through a season of 
dearth, and they had no employers to assist them. In India, 
society is based on a system of small holdings, and there is no 
country in which destructive famines have been so common. 
In Ireland itself, the greatest over-population, and consequently 
the greatest distress, prevailed in those districts in which, 
owing to the existence of long leases, the landlords had no 
power to prevent the subdivision of the land. Mere security 
of tenure is of no avail, without the capital, and skill, and habits 
of life, and, above all, the wholesome moral qualities required 
to turn this advantage to good account. During the late season 
of dearth, food was dearer in the long peninsula which stretches 
to the south-west of England, than it was in Ireland, and the 
poor had no resource analogous to the. farming stock of the 
Irish small holder; but. the Devonshire and Somersetshire 
labourer lives by wages paid by persons richer than himself; 
and though severely pinched, lie had enough for daily bread, 
without having recourse to charitable aid. The soutli-west of 


* The same results appeared in those parts of France, Switzerland, 
Germany, and Sweden, in which the subdivision of the land has been 
carried to the greatest extent. The following extract, from a letter 
received in -January last from Brest, contains* a correct description of 
the maimer in which that part of France was aileeted by the dearth : 
— ‘All the petty farmers are in the greatest distress, having been 

* obliged to sell their wheat and most of their other grain in October, to 

* pay their rants due on Michaelmas Day. The overplus in the crop 

* of buckwheat is not sufficient to compensate for the deficiency in 
€ their stock of potatoes, and they are now living on cabbages, carrots, 
‘ and a very small proportion of buckwheat. llnlegfcsome stringent 
‘ measures be adopted to prevent the progressive sumlivibioii of land 

* in France, the country must eventually be reduced to the present 
4 state of Ireland.’ It has been ju-stly observed, that * in agriculture, 

* as in every other industrial process, prosperity must depend upon 
4 the application of capital to production ; and equal injury is done 

* when such application of capital is prevented, either by landlords 
‘ refusing to give tenants a beneficial interest in tlicir improvements, 
4 or by a combination of pauper occupants to prevent capitalists froin 
‘ obtaining possession of land.’ Those who take an interest in this 
important subject will do well to read Mr. M‘Culloch’s excellent 
chapter on 4 Compulsory Partition,’ in his recently-published work 
' On the Succession to Property vacant by Death.’ 
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England is the least favourable specimen which (ircat Britain 
affords of the system of society based upon wages, because the 
flourishing manufactures which formerly existed in that quarter 
have disappeared before the superior natural advantages of the 
North, and wages arc consequently very low.* In every other 
part of this island the contrast is more decidedly to the disad- 
vantage of the small holdings ; and in North umbcrland, which 
is a comity of large farms, there may be said to be no poor. 
Whether the good order, the physical well-being, or the moral 
and intellectual progress of rural society be; considered, the best 
model is that, in which the educated and enlightened proprietor, 
the substantial farmer, and the industrious labourer on regular 
wages, each performs his appropriate part. 

The works required fur deepening and straightening the 
course of many of the rivers arc of peculiar importance to 
Ireland ; because until the outfalls have been cleared, the 
landowners cannot enter upon this detailed or thorough drainage 
of their respective estates. In such r *scs the necessity ol* work- 
ing upon the lauds of different proprietors calls for the active 
interposition of the Board of Works, who make the preliminary 
survey, execute the work, and afterwards apportion the charge, 
according to the benefit derived by each person interested. 
The funds for carrying on these improt ements had been chiefly 
obtained by the issue of debentures under the authority of the 
Acts of Parliament relating to the subject : but, under existing 
circumstances, loans were not to be expected from private indivi- 
duals at a moderate rate of interest; and the ordinary loan fund 
of the Board ol' Works, amounting to 60,000/. a year, was there- 
fore reinforced with 120,000/., transferred to it from the London 
Loan Commissioners, and 250,000/. issued from the Consolidated 
Fund : making altogether a sum of 430,000/. placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board of Works, between the 1st April, 1847, aud 
the 1st April, 1848, to be advanced by them for works oi utility 
in Ireland, bill principally for drainage of this description. 

Next to Srricultural improvements, wcll-sclected public 
works perhaps offer the greatest resource in the present un- 
happy circumstances of Ireland. It is a mistake to suppose 

* The inferior condition of the peasantry in the west of England 
is in a great degree owing to the increased use of the potato, the 
cultivation of which by the poor was much encouraged by the gentry 
and clergy as a cheap means of subsistence during the high prices of 
corl in the last war. Somersetshire and Devonshire were, in fact, 
fast becoming potato countries ; and if the blight of that vegetable 
had occurred twenty years later, their sufferings might have approached 
to those of Ireland. . 
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that opening a good road may not be the most reproductive 
work in many districts ; and the construction of railroads on 
the great lines of communication, does for the whole country 
what new roads do for particular districts, facilitating and sti- 
mulating every description of production, and agriculture more 
than all, binding society together by a closer intercourse and 
interchange of good oflic.es, and rapidly diffusing through the 
remote provinces the advantages enjoyed by the more favoured 
parts of the country. 

The objection to Lord George Bentinek’s plan for assisting 
Irish railways was, that while it was inadequate as a measure 
of relief, it was too large and indiscriminate when viewed as a 
measure for the promotion of public works. Private enter- 
prise would have been overlaid ; the had linos would have been 
benefited at the expense of the good; the public credit would 
have been lowered; the available stock of national capital would 
have suffered an additional drain which it could ill afford; and 
after all, the object of relieving the existing distress would not 
have been attained. The famine was then at its height, and it 
could not he stayed by any measure short of distributing food 
to the multitude. After allowing for the largest number of 
persons who could he employed on railways, millions must still 
have starved, if other more effectual steps had not been taken ; 
mid the sums advanced to the .Railway Companies, large as 
they would have, been, would not ha\ e perceptibly diminished 
the expense of feeding a whole nation.* When this primary 
object had been attained, and all the funds had been raised by 
loan which the state of Ireland required, the Government was 
then in a position to consider what assistance could be given to 

* Lord (George Bcntinck slated, that 1500 miles of railroad would 
give constant employment, either on the line or in the various occu- 
pations connected with it, to 110,000 able-bodied labourers and 
artificers, representing, with their families, 550,000 persons ; but even 
supposing that all these labourers and others had bean set to work at 
once, they would have been selected from the classes of persons least 
likely to require charitable assistance, while the weak and infirm 
would have been systematically excluded. The number of persons 
for whom the (Government had to provide the means of subsistence at 
this crisis was upwards of three millions ; and this had to be done in 
the neighbourhood of their own homes, which could not be accom- 
plished by means of railroads, employment on which is confined to 
particular localities. The number of persons stated in the House of 
Commons as likely to he employed on railroads in Ireland was greatly 
overrated ; the general surface of the country requires scarcely any 
deep cuttings or embankments ; and the eskars, through which the 
cuttings are made, offer the finest possible material for ballasting. 
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railroads in common with other works of public utility; and 
620,0007. was voted by Parliament to be lent to .Railways which 
were legally able to borrow, owing to their having paid up half 
their capital, and could undertake to expend within a certain 
fixed time, another sum of their own e<|ual to that advanced 
to them. By the aid thus givGn, the great South-Western 
Railway of Ireland will be enabled to employ a large number 
of men throughout the winter, and the important object of 
opening the communication between Dublin, Cork, and Lime- 
rick, will be accomplished at a much earlier period than would 
otherwise have been the ease. 

The other works in progress in Ireland with the aid of grants 
or loans from Parliament, arc as follows: the Shannon navi- 
gation, which has been in operation for several years ; the con- 
struction of new floating docks and markets at Limerick, works 
at Hawlbowlino, with a view to render that place more useful 
as a naval station ; four great works of combined navigation and 
drainage ; the construction of three new colleges, and of several 
prisons and lunatic asylums ; and the. repair and construction of 
fishery piers, for which 50,000/. was (voted in the session of 
1846, and a further sum of 40,000/. in the session of 1847. 

Having thus furnished as* clear a sketch as the variety and 
Complexity of the incidents would allow, of this remarkable 
crisis in our national affairs, when the events of many years 
were crowded into two short seasons, and a foundation was 
laid for social changes of the highest importance, it may be 
asked what fruits have yet appeared of this portentous seed- 
time, and what the experience is which we have purchased at so 
heavy a cost ? 

First, it has been proved to demonstration, that local distress 
cannot be relieved out of national funds without great abuses 
and evils, tending, by a direct and rapid process, to an entire 
disorganisation of society. This is, in effect, to expose the 
common stock to a general scramble. All are interested in 
getting as much as they can. It is nobody’s concern to put a 
cheek on the expenditure. If the poor man prefers idling on relief 
works or being rationed with his wife and children, to hard labour; 
if the farmer discharges his labourers and makes the state of 
things a plea for not paying rates or rent ; if the landed proprietor 
joins in the common cry, hoping to obtain some present advan- 
tage, and trusting to the chance of escaping future payments, it 
is yot the men, but the system, which is in fault, lrcland.ll 
not the only country which would have been thrown off its 
balance by the attraction of c public money’ a discretion . This 
false principle cats like a canker into the moral health and 
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physical prosperity of the people. All classes f make a poor 
* mouth/ ns it is expressively called in Ireland. They conceal 
their advantages, exsiggcratc their difficulties, and relax their 
exertions. The cotter (Iocs not sow his holding, the proprietor 
docs not employ his poor in improving his estate, because by 
doing so they would disentitle themselves to their ‘ share of 
the relief.’ The common wealth suiters both hv the lavish 
consumption and the diminished production, and the bees of 
the hive, however they mav redouble their exertions, must soon 
sink under the accumulated burden. The officers of Govern- 
ment, overborne by numbers, and unable to test the interested 
representations pressed upon them from all quarters, cannot 
exercise their usual watchful care over the expenditure of the 
public money. Those persons who have the will to do their duty, 
have not the power. Those who have the power, have not the will. 
There is only 011c way in which the relief of the destitute ever 
has been, or ever will he, conducted consistently with the general 
welfare, and that is by mukiny it a local chart/e. Those who know 
how to discriminate between the different claims lor relief, then 
become actuated by a powerful motive to use that knowledge 
aright. They are spending their own mmtri /. At the same time, 
those who have the means of employing the people in reproduc- 
tive works, have the strongest inducement given them to do so. 
The struggle now is to keep the poor off the rates, and if their 
labour only replaces the cost of their food, it is cheaper than 
having to maintain them in perfect idleness. 

Another point which has been established by the result of 
these extfinsivo experiments in the science, if it may be so 
called, of relieving the destitute, is that two tilings ought to be 
carefully separated which arc often confounded. Improvement 
is always a good thing, and relief is occasionally a necessary 
thing, but the mixture of the two is almost always bad ; and 
when it is attempted on a large scale without proper means of 
keeping it in check, it is likely to affect in a very injurious manner 
the ordinary motives and processes by which the business of 
society is carried on. Relief, taken by itself, offers, if it is 
properly administered, no motive to misrepresent the condition 
of the people ; and being burdensome to the higher, and dis- 
tasteful to the lower classes, it is capable of being carefully tested 
and subjected to effectual control. But when relief is connected 
with profitable improvements and full wages, the most influential 
k persons in each locality become at once interested in establishing 
a case in favour of it, and the higher are always ready to join 
with the lower classes in pressing forward relief works on a plea 
of urgent general distress, which it may be impossible to analyse 
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and difficult to resist. Itelicl* ought to be confined as much as 
possible to flic infirm and helpless. Wages, by means of which 
improvements are carried on, should be given by preference to 
the able-bodied and vigorous, liclicf ought to be on the lowest 
scale necessary for subsistence. Wages should be sufficiently 
liberal to secure the best exertions of the labourer. Relief 
should be made to unattractive as to furnish no motive to ask for 
it, except in the absence of every other m^ahs of subsistence. 
Improvements should he encouraged and urged forward by every 
practicable means, both as regards the parties undertaking them, 
and those by whom they are executed. If labour is connected 
with relief, it should only be as a test of the destitution of the 
applicant, and of liis being consequently entitled to a bare sub- 
sistence, in tlic same way as confinement in a workhouse is 
also a test; and the true way to make relief conducive to 
improvement, is to give the rich no choice between maintaining 
the able-bodied poor in idleness or employing them on full wages 
on profitable works, and to take care that the poor have no 
reason to prefer living in idleness on public alms, to tlic active 
exercise of their industry. 

Among all our discouragements, there arc not wanting many 
and sure grounds of hope, for the future. The be*t sign of all 
is, that the case of Ireland is at last understood. Irish affairs are 
no longer a craft and mystery. The abyss has been fathomed. 
The famine has acted with a force which nothing could resist, 
and has exposed to view the real state of the country, so tlnu 
he who runs may read. We have gained, both by what has 
been unlearned, and by what has been learned duriflg the last 
two years : and the result is, that the great majority of people, 
both in Ireland and England, arc now agreed upon the course 
which ought to be pursued, in order to arrive at the wished-for 
end. The attention of the two countries lias also been so long 
directed to the same subject, that a new reciprocity of interest 
and feeling has been established, and the public opinion of each 
has begun to act upon the other with a force which was never 
felt before. 

The Irish have been disabused of one of tlic strangest delu- 
sions which ever paralysed the energies of a naturally intelligent 
and energetic people. Those wlio knew the country best were 
aware of the habitual dependence of the upper classes upon the 
Government; and it was a common saying of former days, 
thatj an Irish gentleman could not even marry liis daughter* 
without going to the Castle for assistance. The vulgar idea 
was, that when difficulties occurred, every personal obligation 
was discharged by ‘ bringing the matter^ under the considera- 
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4 tion of Ihc Government ; ’ mid if, in addition to this, ‘a hand- 
‘ iconic support’ was* promised, it seldom meant more than helping 
to spend any public money that might be forthcoming. But it 
wa« reserved for that potent solvent, the Famine, to discover 
to the full extent, this element of the national character. 
To pass with safety through this great crisis, required that 
every man, from the highest nobleman to the meanest peasant, 
should exert liimself to the utmost of his means and ability; 
instead of which, the entire unassisted burden of employing 
all the unemployed labourers of Ireland, of improving all the 
unimproved land of Ireland, and feeding all the destitute 
persons in Ireland, was heaped upon a Board consisting of five 
gentlemen sitting in an otliee in Dublin. The example of the 
gentry was followed with customary exaggeration by the lower 
orders, and throughout extensive districts the cultivation of the 
land was suspended in the spring of 1847 until it should be 
seen what 4 encouragement ’ the Government would give, or, 
as it was sometimes ingenuously expressed, 6 We expect the 
* Government will till the ground.’ It is also a fact that the 
people in some parts of the West of Ireland neglected to a 
great extent, to lay in their usual winter stock of turf in 1847, 
owing to the prevalence of a popular impression tliat the Queen 
would supply them with coals. Ireland has awakened from this 
dream by the occurrence of the most frightful calamities, and it 
has at last begun to he understood that the proper business of a 
Government is to enable prhatc individuals of every rank and 
profession in life, to carry on their several occupations with free- 
dom and safety, and not itself to undertake the business of the 
landowner, merchant, money-lender, or any other function of 
social life. Reason is now aide to msike herself heard, and there 
has not been wanting many a warning and encouraging voice 
from Ireland herself, declaring, ‘ The prosperity of Ireland is 
4 only to be attained by your own strong arms. We are able 
4 to help ouj-selvcs. We will no longer be dependent on the 
4 precarious assistance received from other lands. We will 
4 never rest until every sod in Ireland brings forth abundantly 
4 — - till every inch of ground is in its highest and fullest 
4 state of bearing. In a short time we sliall have among us 
4 more industry and exertion, less politics and more plough- 
4 ing, less argument and more action, less debating and more 
4 doing. 9 * 

The uniting power of a common misfortune has idso been 


* Speech of Mr. Richard liourkc, M.P. for Kildare, to his father’s 
tenantry, September 1847. 
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felt throughout the British empire. Those who had never 
before exchanged words or looks of kindness, met to co-operate 
in this great work of charity, and good men recognised each 
other’s merits under the distinctions by which they had been 
previously separated. The Protestant and Roman Catholic 
clergy vied with each other in their exertions for the famishing 
and fever-stricken people, and in numerous instances their lives 
became a sacrifice to the discharge of their exhausting, harassing 
and dangerous duties. To the priests all wore indebted for the 
readiness with which they made their influence over their flocks 
subservient to the cause of order; and the minister of religion 
was frequently summoned to the aid of the public officer when 
all other means of restraining the excited multitude had failed.* 
The political dissensions which had distracted Ireland for cen- 
turies became suddenly allayed. '.Flic famine was too strong 
even for the mighty demagogue, that great mixed character to 
whom Ireland owes so much good and so much evil. People of 
every shade of political opinion acted together, not always in 
an enlightened manner, but always cordially and earnestly, 
in making the social maladies of Ireland, and the means of 
healing them, the paramount object. In the hour of her 
utmost need, Ireland became sensible of an union of feeling 
and interest with the rest of the empire, which would have 
moved hearts less susceptible of every generous and grateful 
emotion Ilian those of her sons and daughters. f Although 

* Although both did their best.it is fair to slate, that the Protestant 
clergy had some advantages which the Roman Catholic clergy did not 
possess. The Protestant clergy were assisted by liberal subscriptions 
from England ; aud as their stipends are primary charges on the rent, 
they were regularly paid even during the period of the greatest 
distress. Tlie Roman Catholic clergy, on tlie contrary, depend, both 
for tlicir own subsistence* and for tlie means of helping their poor and 
ignorant people, upon the voluntary contributions of the people them- 
selves : and when those had nothing to giye, owing to tlie failure, of 
their crops and tlie want of employment, the clergy wore reduced to 
great straits, which they bore with exemplary patience. The lees on 
marriages and baptisms, which arc tlie principal source of the income 
of tlie Roman Catholic clergy, almost entirely ceased in some parts 
of the country. 

| * A great deal lias been written, and many an account given, of 
the dreadful sufferings endured by the. poor, but tlie reality in most 
eases far exceeded description. Indeed, none can conceive what it was 
but th >ie who were in it. For my part, I frequently look back on it 
as a fearful and horrid dream, scarcely knowing how sufficiently to 
express gratitude to tlie Almighty for having brought this country 
through it, even as it is. If the lirst measures which prepared us to 
meet the second and severest calamity had been neglected, it is fright- 
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the public efforts in her behalf were without parallel in 
ancient and modern history, and the private subscriptions 
were the largest ever raised for a charitable object, they 
were less remarkable than the absorbing interest with which 
her misfortunes were regarded for months together, both in 
Parliament and in society, to the exclusion of almost every 
other topic. It will also never be forgotten that these efforts 
and these sacrifices were made at a time when Knglnnil was 
herself suffering under a severe scarcity of food, aggravated by 
the failure of the cotton crop, and by the pecuniary exhaustion 
consequent upon the vast expenditure for the construction of 
railways. lOvon in such a state of things, though serious injury 
was done to all her interests by the Irish Loan, and though the 
pressure upon the labouring classes was greatly increased by 
the wholesale purchase of their food, that it might be given 
without cost to the starving Irish, yet every sacrifice was sub- 
mitted to without a murmur by the great body of the people. 

Although the process by which long-established habits are 
changed, and society is reconstructed on a new basis, must 
necessarily be slow, there are not wanting signs that wc arc 
advancing by sure steps towards the desired end. The cul- 
tivation of corn has to a great extent been substituted for 
that of the potato ; the people have become accustomed to a 
better description of food than the potato*; conacre, and the 

ful to suppose what would have been the state of this afflicted country. 
My opinion is, that there are but very lew who will not gratefully 
remember the generous and prompt relief afforded in this time of 
trouble; such sufferings, and such help, cannot be easily forgotten/ — 
Captain Mann's Narrative. 

* The Irish peasant made up for the deficiency of nutritive qualities 
in the potato, liy the quantity lie ate, amounting generally to as much 
as fourteen pounds in a single clay ; and ilfvas therefore a general 
complaint at first, that the Indian corn left an uneasy sensation, 
arising from the absence of the habitual distension of the organs of 
digestion. The half raw state in which it was often eaten, arising 
partly from igiiorauce of the proper mode, of cooking it, and parlly 
from impatience to satisfy the cravings of hunger, also concurred 
with the previous debilitated state of the people, to produce sickness 
when it was first introduced. All this, however, lias been got over, and 
the people have now not only become accustomed to the use of a grain 
food, but they prefer it, and declare that they feel stronger and' more 
equal to hard work under the influence of a meal of stirabout, than of 
potatoes ; and their improved appearance fully bears out this conclu- 
sion. One main cause of the fact which lias been so often remarked, 
that the Irishman works belter out of Ireland than in it, is, that when 
lie. leaves his native country and obtains regular employment else- 
where, he commences at the same time a more strengthening diet 
than the potato. It is commonly observed in Canada, that the Irish 
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excessive competition for land, have ceased to exist ; the small 
holdings, which have become deserted, owing to death, or 
emigration, or the mere inability of the holders to obtain a 
subsistence from them in the absence of the potato, have, to 
a considerable extent, been consolidated with the adjoining 
farms; and the middlemen, whose occupation depends upon 
the existence of a numerous small tenantry, have begun to 
disappear. The Luge quantity of land left uncultivated in some 
of tlic. western districts is a painful but decisive proof of the 
extent to which this change is taking place. The class of 
offences connected wiJi the holding of land, which was the most 
difficult to deal with, because agrarian crimes were supported 
by the sympathy anil approbation of the body of the people, 
and were generally the result of secret illegal associations, 
fell off in a remarkable degree* ; and although offences against 

emigrants, although a much larger race of men than the French Cana- 
dians, are, for some time after their arrival, inferior to them as farm 
labourers; and this difference is altributid to their food. The 
Canadian labourer, who reechos his food as part of his hire, lias an 
ample breakfast on bread and milk. lie, dines at midday on sonpo nttx 
pout , with a full quantity of salt pork, mid bread it discretion. At 
four o'clock ho is allowed a luncheon of bread and onions, and at 
night lie has a ragout of me at and vegetables for liis supper. He. 
however works hiboiiou.dy. and generally from sunrise to sunset, and 
is scarcely ever absent a day from his work. An irishman cannot 
endure tills continuous labour without better food than the potato ; 
and I*i every way it is desirable to teaeli Jiim the use of a more 
substantial diet, both to enable him to give a proper amount of labour 
for his hire, and in ord'T to raise him to a higher standard us a social 
being. We shall not consider the object finally accomplished until the 
people of Ireland live upon a bread and meat diet, like those of the 
best parts of England and Scotland. 

* The following is the proportion of agrarian crimes in each quarter 
from January 1845, to November 1847 : — 
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other kinds of property increased, owing to the general distress, 
the usual difficulty was not experienced in obtaining convictions. 
The inuch-desircd change iu the ownership of land appears also 
to have commenced ; and when great estates are brought to the 
hammer now, instesul of being sold, as formerly, en masse , they 
arc broken up into lots*, which opens the door to a middle class, 
more likely to become resident and improving proprietors than 
their predecessors, and better able to maintain the stability of 
property and of our political institutions, because they are them- 
selves sprung from the people. The most wholesome symptom 
of all, however, is that a general impression prevails, that the 
plan of depending on external assist :uico has been tried to the 
utmost and has failed ; that people have grown worse under it 
instead of better ; and that the experiment ought now to be 
made of what independent exertion will do. This feeling lias 
been much strengthened by the necessity which has been im- 
posed upon the upper classes through the Poor Law, of caring 
for the condition of the people ; and the attention of the country 
gentlemen has in many districts been seriously directed to the 
means of supporting them in a manner which will be alike bene- 
ficial to the employer and the employed. 

The poet Spenser commences his view of the state of Ireland 
by these discouraging observations : — 4 Marry, so there have 
4 been divers good plots devised, and wise counsels cast already 
4 about reformation of that realm, but they say it is the fatal dcs- 
4 tiny of that land, that no purposes whatsoever which arc meant 
4 for her good will prosper or lake good effect ; which, whether it 
4 proceed from the very genius of the soil, or influence of the 
4 stars, or that Almighty (iod hath not yet appointed the tune of 
4 her reformation, or that lie reserve th her in this inquiet state 

The increase of agrarian crimes which has lately taken place, is 
more connected with resistance to the payment of rents, than with 
opposition to ejectments from the possession of land ; and it has been 
almost entirely confined to the counties of Tipperary, Clare, Limerick, 
and lioscoiumon. Out of 195 crimes committed in the whole of 
Ireland in October 1847, 139 were committed in Clare, Limerick, and 
Tipperary; being 71 per cent, of the whole number,- although the 
population of these three counties is only 13 per cent, of the popu- 
lation of Ireland. The districts in the nortli-west and south-west of 
Ireland, which suffered most from the failure of the potato-crop in 
1845-6, were at the same time remarkable for the absence of atrocious 
crimes. 

* The manner in which the Clanmorris and Blcssington properties, 
and a portion of that belonging to the Cunningham family, have been 
disposed of, are instances in point. 
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* still for some secret scourge, which shall by her coinc into 
f England, it is hard to be known, but yet much to be feared/ 
Our humble but sincere conviction is, that the appointed time 
of Ireland’s regeneration is at last come. For several centuries 
we were in a state of open warfare with the native Irish, who 
were treated as foreign enemies, and were not admitted to the 
privileges and civilizing influences of English law, even when 
they most desired it. To this succeeded a long period of mixed 
religious and civil persecution, when the Irish were treated sis 
the profesrfoTh of a hostile iaith, and laid inflicted oil them irri- 
tating and degrading penalties, of which exclusion from Parliament 
and from civil and military office was uiio of the least ; the gene- 
ral characteristics of this epoch of Irish management being, that 
the Protest suit minority were go\erned by corruption, and the 
Roman Catholic majority by intimidation. During all this time 
England reaped as she sowed: and as she kept the people in a 
chronic state of exasperation against, herself, none of her 4 good 
‘ plots and wise counsels 5 for their benefit succeeded ; lor there 
was no want of good intention, ami the fault was principally in 
the mistaken, opinions of the age, which led to persecution in 
other countries besides Ireland. Now, thank God, we arc in a 
different position; and although many waves of disturbance 
must pass over us before that troubled sea can entirely subside, 
and time must he allowed for morbid habits to give place to a 
more healthy action, England and Ireland are, with one great 
exception, subject to equal laws : and, so far as the maladies of 
Ireland are traceable to political causes, nearly every practicable 
roniedy lias been applied. The deep and inveterate root of 
social evil remained, and this has been laid bare by a direct 
stroke of an all- wise and all-merciful Providence, as if this part 
of the ease were beyond the unassisted power of man. Innu- 
merable had been the specifies which the wit of man had devised ; 
but even the idea of * he sharp but effectual remedy by v'hich 
the cure is likely to be effected, had never occurred to any one. 
God grant that the generation to which this great, opportunity 
has offered may rigidly perform its part, and lliat we may 
notftrelax our efforts until Ireland fully participates in the social 
health and physical prosperity of Great Britain, which will be 
the true consummation of their union. 
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M any of our readers doubtless recollect Warburton’s criticism 
on Mallet, ‘ that he had written the life of Bacon, and had 
* forgotten that he was a philosopher. 9 We almost fear lest' some * 
of them should deem us chargeable with a similar blunder, in 
professedly treating of Plato, and saying so little ,pf his peculiar 
system of metaphysics. We arc not without hope, ha^reyegp 
if they will give us their patient attention, that they will i acquit 
us on this point, and feel disposed to admit that in the particular 
phases in which we propose to regard .him, there is enough, and 
more than enough, to occupy the limited space of a Single 
article. 

Though we have placed certain works at the head of Sar , 
lucubrations, and shall refer to them froin time to time os we * 
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proceed, we need not remind our readers that it is long since 
reviewers supposed it to be necessary that they should have 
some book to review. The present article even a little tran- 
scends the ordinary licence in tliat respect ; for it i& written, not 
so much to criticise any works that have appeared, as to point 
out one or two desiderata in our literature ; ;uid in the hope that 
it may Imply stimulate some competent scholar and enterprising 
publisher to supply them. It is not any one book which has 
produced the article ; it is the hope tliat the article may produce 
a book. 

So far as we can recollect, there is no great genius of anti- 
quity at all approaching Plato, either in the importance or 
in the splendour of his productions, to whom, upon the whole, 
so little justice has been done by English translators. While 
many of the greatest writers of antiquity have been repeatedly 
translated — with various merit, indeed, but in most eases more 
than respectably, — a comparatively small portion of Plato’s 
writings has occupied the attention of any English scholar at all 
qualified to do liim justice; and that little has never been pub- 
lished in a form likely to command any considerable number of 
purchasers. But what has been dene, and what may, we con- 
ceive, be successfully attempted, will be more appropriately 
stated after we have made a few preliminary observations. 

The scholarship of our age ought to be able to .raise up 
an English Schlcicrmachor or ail English Cousin. But, waiting 
patiently the discharge in full of a demand, which we may be 
thought to have almost waived by our long indifference, we 
would thankfully accept of payment in moderate instalments. 
For some of the more abstruse writings of this great author are 
not very intelligible in the Creek, and arc; scarcely translatable 
at all into English; others which arc intelligible have long 
ceased to have any interest, except as connected with the his- 
tory of opinions and the development of philosophical systems ; 
and, however iuqiortaut to the student in metaphysics or* the 
historian of philosophy, will always be more readily and pro- 
fitably consulted by such men in the original than they can be 
in any translation, however excellent. 

, Bufb after making large deductions on this ground, there 
remains no inconsiderable portion which, whether we consider 
the value of the contents or the rare graces of the style, ought 
to make all nations, pretending to a literature, as anxious to 
possess them in the vernacular, and in a dress not wholly un- 
wonKy of the original, as any other of the masterpieces of clas- 
rical, antiquity. To all this part of the writings of Plato may 
]he applied those proud words which Thucydides employs in 
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relation to hid own history. They arc c the heritage of all 
* posterity.’ 

Even considered simply as unique specimens of a very peculiar 
and transcendent species of literary genius, there arc parts of his 
writings which deserve all the skill and taste which the most 
accomplished translator could possibly lavish on them. Plato 
is one of the very few prodigally gifted men the products of 
whose genius arc as remarkable for their form as for their mat- 
ter ; characterised not only by great depth and great subtlety, 
but enriched and adorned with the most various and even con- 
trasted species of literary beauty ; as resplendent with the graces 
of taste, wit, and imagination, as they arc distinguished by the 
traces of a profound, acute, and highly speculative mind. If 
those lines of Milton (himself an ardent student of Plato) in 
which he pronounces 

4 Divine Philosophy, 

Not harsh and rugged as dull fools suppose, 

But musical as i.s Apollo’s lute,* 

be ever true, they are surely so in relation to philosophy as it is 
found in the pages of the ‘ Master of the Academy.’ In this 
point of view, indeed, Plato stands alone in the annals of philo- 
sophy. Many of his I )ialogues are the only examples the world 
possesses of almost perfect success in one of the most difficult of 
all conceivable kinds of composition, and deserve, were it only for 
this reason, to be presented to our countrymen with every advan- 
tage which our language can supply. They offer one among mauy 
proofs of that inventive genius of ancient Greece, which at once 
discovered and carried to perfection nearly every species of com- 
position, and which seemed to leave succeeding ages only models 
for imitation. In this point of view alone, some of the writings 
of Plato may be commended to the study of all time: and to 
leave them un-trauslatcd or ill-translated is to defraud the un- 
learned of much enjoyment, and the great author of part of that 
homage to which lie has ns rightful a claim as either IJomcr 
or Demosthenes. 

While France and Germany can boast, that in each of these 
countries, one of their greatest scholars, in point of capacity, 
erudition, and philosophical acumen, has devoted himself to the 
translation of the entire works of Plato, — Victor Cousin in the 
one, and Schleicrmachcr * in the other, — Britain has nothing 
of the kind to show. The German translation, indeed, was left 
incomplete, but so far as it goes it is allowed to be admirable. 
The only translation wc possess of the entire work§ of Plato, 
is that published by the notorious Thomas Taylor: in which, 
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while incorporating the labours of previous translators, he has 
managed to inar them by his professed emendations, and to give 
the remainder in a form in which no reader of Plato could by 
possibility recognise the mutilated original. But a few words 
more of this by-and-hy. As to translations of particular dia- 
logues, it may be said that of the ‘ Immortal Trilogy ’ which 
immediately relates to the last scenes of the life of Socrates — 
the Apology, the Crito and the Fliicdon, creditable translations 
have appeared in recent times ; but they have had but a very 
limited circulation. And beautiful as these dialogues arc, they 
are far, very far, from exhibiting the phases of Plato’s intellec- 
tual character in all their variety and richness. Of some other 
of the dialogues, and those among the most interesting, a 
translation, characterised by considerable fidelity aud elegance, 
appeared from the pen of the unfortunate Floyer Sydcnliam, 
about a century ago.* But the work was brought out in 
an expensive form, and lias never, so far as we are aware, 
been republished. Even these, however, leave untouched several 
of Plato’s greatest pieces, and such as arc most durably valuable, 
whether regarded in a philosophical or literary point of view. 
We allude more particularly to the Tlieirtctus, the Gorgias, and 
the Protagoras. Besides, these translations arc far from being 
distinguished throughout by equal merit, and in many places 
fall short of that idiomatic grace, which a version of such an 
author, in order to do’ him justice, imperatively requires. A 
translator of Plato ought to be not merely competently skilled 
in Greek, but, still rarer qualification ! — to be a great master 
of English. 

But the book which has attracted most notice, because most 
accessible from its cheapness, is a version from the French of 
M. Dncicr’s ‘ Select Dialogues;’ that is, it is a translation of a 
translation, in which the beauties of Plato arc strained off 
by a double process. It was executed more than a hundred 
and twenty years ago, and is marked by innumerable negli- 
ge ncics, inaccuracies, and vulgarisms. It lias, notwithstanding, 
been repeatedly reprinted, and only lately we saw it advertised 
with professed corrections from Sydenham and Taylor on the 
title-page. From Sydenham, indeed, corrections might have 
been supplied in abundance, but unhappily Sydenham never 

' ‘ ' « — — 

* This translation comprised the Io, Greater and Lesser llippias, 
BaJquct (with the exception of the Speech of Alcibiudcs), Rivals, 
Meno, First and Second Alcibiades, and Philebus. — Of two of these 
(the Io aiuf Banquet), many of our readers must have seen an elegant 
version among the posthumous works of Shelley. * 
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translated any in this collection except the brief dialogues entitled 
the first and second Alcibiadcs ; and from a collation of many 
passages of these dialogues as given in this edition, we can bear 
witness that the traces of any emendations or alterations from 
Sydenham, are slight indeed. 

But as to Taylor — whose bulky five volumes arc one continued 
slander on Plato V good name, both as a man of genius and' a phi- 
losopher — - the correcting of any other translation from such a 
source, can remind us only of certain economical methods we 
may sometimes see adopted among the poor, of mending a broken 
window by a stuffing of straw. Whatever else the straw may 
do, it at least does the very contrary of what a wmaow ought 
to do : it effectually shuts out the light. It were as easy to 
correct a translation of the Bible by the light of the Koran of 
Mahomet, as to correct a translation of Plato by that of Taylor. 

Taylor was certainly in many respects a remarkable man, but 
in nothing more so than in the whimsical delusion by which he 
supposed himself capable of translating Plato ; except, perhaps, 
in his equal delusion that lie was commissioned to do the 6ame 
cruel office by Aristotle. We are not quite sure, indeed, that 
the former was not the more gigantic error of the two. In trans- 
lating Aristotle, he could but totally demolish the philosopher; 
there were few graces of manner to destroy: in rendering 
Plato, he showed how possible it is for a translator at once to 
obscure the sense and annihilate the elegance of even the greatest 
genius; and huilering all the ethereal qualities to evaporate, to 
reduce the rich and perfumed leaves which lie had consigned 
to so remorseless a distillation, to a ftetkl and miserable caput 
mor/unm . 1 1 is splendid q uarto title-page, promising us the entire 
‘ Works of Plato,’ is but like the brilliant plate on a coffin lid ; 
it is after all only the corpse of Plato which lies within ; and 
that too in a very advanced stage of decomposition. 

In an early volume* of this journal, will he found some strange 
specimens of Taylors blunders ami in elegancies, especially in his 
translation of the Protagoras. The critic remarks that lie could 
have adduced equal enormities from that of the Thesntetus. 
Though he lias not cited them, we can fully substantiate liis 
assertion. From a multitude of others which we had noted, 
we will amuse the reader with two, both occurring within the 
limits of a couple of page?. In the eloquent description which 
Socrates gives of the contrasted characters of .the true philoso- 
pher, and the keen, sharp, but contracted ‘ little soul ’ formed 
by early and incessant practice in legal chicaneries, lie remarks. 


* Ed. Review, vol. xiv. 
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r that those who from their youth up have been versed in the 
'law courts, stand a chance of ‘appearing, in comparison with 

* those ho have been educated in philosophy and in like liberal 

* pursuits, much as slaves compared with the- free born. 9 Plato 
here usee the word fcvXwSovjispoi, the .root of which literally 
means ‘to roll round/ ardgin a secondary sense was sometimes 
employed much* lilfg Iha^Latin versor, to ‘be busied about. 9 
Mr. Taylor gives the following exquisite translation : — ‘ Those 
‘ who from their youth have been rolled like cylinders in courts 

* of justice, 9 &c. ; a vegpign not much more Bchohu'likc or graceful 
than- 1£ ■ sqmp one, wishing to translate out of English such a 
phrase as ‘*thode who write a good round liand, 9 should express 
hiih&elf in terms which literally translated back again should 
bfe, ‘ those whose handwriting is like unto spheres.’ Mr. Taylor 

1 k so delighted with the image which his rendering of the Word 
presents, that- he has repeated it in both die Sophistes and 
Politiciis. Our other instance is equally ludicrous: — Socrates 
having commented with severity on certain opinions of the 
deceased Protagoras, Thcodorus, who , had been a friend of his, 
- days,' ‘‘We are running my associate hard, Socrates.’ Socrates 
replies, in his ironical way, ‘ But then, my friend, it is not clear 

* whether we are not mining the truth while so doing. It is 
B indeed probable that, being older, lie was also wiser than we 
‘ are; and if he could just now raise liis head above-ground as 

* far as the shoulders, lie would very probably reprove us both; 

‘ — me for uttering much nonsense, and you for assenting to it, 

‘ and then vanish below again.’ Taylor says, 4 If suddenly lcap- 
‘ ing forth, he should seize me by. the shoulders , it is probable that 
‘ he would prove me delirious in many things, 9 &c. 

Such blunders, and they are of perpetual occurrence, alter- 
nately move a reader acquainted with the. original to mirth 
and indignation ; while those who know Plato in no other form, 
must certainly think him the most unintelligible and inelegant 
of writers.* 

* The words fwjni^n Z urdfnu7rt f which in English would be tanta- 
mount to * lmsli ! my friend,* or ‘good words, 1 bcscccli you!* Mr. 
Taylor perpetually tianslules by ‘ predict better tilings, O man !’ For 
the words w Bav^utrie, w ft IXrccrrF, lie can find no more idiomatic 
equivalent than ‘O wonderful man!* and ‘O best of men!* while 
<5 halftone is grotesquely rendered 1 O. demoniacal man! 9 

liven where tlic meaning could hardly have been missed by him, it 
is incredible with what odd perversity lie manages to render it utterly 
^unintelligible to the English reader. ‘ Since you inherit none of your 
‘ father's property/ — says Socrates to llermogcncs in the Cratylus ; 
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Taylor, who must have been by nature of an. eccentrically 
constructed mind, further muddled himself with deeps draughts 
of the philosophy of the Alexandrian school of cdmmeiitatorfl, 
some of whom have, jione by Plato what so many of their 
brethren did by the Scriptures ; and by the extravagancies of a 
mystical and allegorical system of intP^>retation 3 have succeeded 
at times in making ,the greatest of Gfreek philosophers almost as 
nonsensical as themselves. Under grandiloquent nothings, they 
too often imagined they were giving utterance to oracles oi super- 
human wisdom. Taylor was just the man^o J>e easily intoxicated 
with their heady liquor, and forthwith mistook his intellectual . 
drunkenpeps for veritable inspiration. The widest ^vagaries of. 
this allegorical school he hesitates, not to follow, not only with 
obsequiousness but with rapture. Hundreds of pages' has Jhe 
written or translated in tlic shape of notes and commentary, on 
whose fatuous face not a gleam of intelligence isseetyto play, 
and to which it is impossible to imagine that he could havft 
himself attached any definite meaning whatever. 

Difficult as it may seem at first sight to believe, the history 
of philosophy and cvcry-day observation compel ns to admit 
that there is a class of persons who imagine that whatever is 
obscure is profound ; and who love the notion and reputation 
of depth so much that they prefer a muddy stream, however 
shallow, to a* clear one, however deep. To such minds, mere 
sounds, if they seem to couvcy something grand or mys- 
terious, are a source of delight ; and with them words, which, in 
the language of llobbcs, are the counters of wise men and tho 
money of fools, pass from band to hands or rather from mouth 
to mouth, as a trustworthy symbol of value. 

Mere English readers are entitled to the means of knowing 
something more of Plato than they can learn from Taylor ; and 
one of our chief objects on this occasion has been to help forward 

1 1 * ' * 7 — 

this Mr. Taylor translates, ‘ since you have no authority in paternal 
‘ matters ! * 

It is droll to hear Taylor saying that he had adopted Sydenham’s 
translation and notes, as lur as that writer’s want of a ‘more profound 
‘ knowledge of Plato’s philosophy ’ would permit ; and equally droll to 
hear him blaming Spans' translation of the Republic lor its Scotticisms 
and in elegancies ! His knowledge of Greek, even as a language, was 
not sufficient to protect him from the indignity of occasionally making 
his translation from the Latin ? while, upon his boasting that he knew 
not a word of any modern language except his mother tongue, our 
former critic generously offered, if it would add to his glory to be 
reckoned ignorant of that too, to bear testimony that his knowledge 
of it was abundantly scanty. 
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bo desirable an end, by showing what are the most prominent 
features of universal interest in his writings, and what- especially 
the chief characteristics of his literary genius. 

For the learned, indeed, various profound questions as to the 
philosophical system of Plato, will always have their just attrpe- 1 
tion. What that system precisely was, especially iu its abstmser 
doctrines; what was the progress of its development in Plato’s 
own mind; how far it was a consistent fabric, or a pile of hete- 
rogeneous materials and varying orders of architecture ; whether 
any such harmonious system can now be elicited from his writings, 
and how far, and in what respects he is inconsistent with himself; 
what was’the one design which so many critics affirm he had in 
view in the entire series of, at, least, his principal productions, and 
what their mutual coherence and succession, regarded in that 
light; and, again, what was the historical order* of their compo- 
sition, apd which of the works attributed to him ore spurious, and 
which authentic ; — these questions, and Others like them, will 
probably form an everlasting source of I'UKTO/xa^/a to the learned; 
and, in truth, they have keen eagerly discussed, especially by our 
German neighbours, with abundance of erudition and ingenuity ; 
sometimes, too, with a degree of passion, and sometimes with a 
tone of confidence, which oddly contrast with the shadowy 
nature of the interests at stake, and the uncertainty and per- 
plexity of the points in debate. Put a large portion of the 
writings of Plato possess an interest wholly independent of the 
decision of any or of all such questions, and will continue to 
charm every intelligent reader, in whatever way these problems 
may be decided. 

From the extent to which these profoundcr questions are 
pursued in many works on Plato, a reader unacquainted with 
the original would hardly conceive to how large a proportion 
of his remains our last remark applies. ‘ That the dialogues 
‘ of Plato,’ says Professor Brandis f, c were from first "to lust not 


* A curious example of the preeariousness of the reasoning on 
such subjects may be seen in a note of Stallbaum on the Phvdrus 
(p. 257. B.), in which, by a single remark, he at once neutralises 
some of the refined arguments of Van llcus'de and Schleiermachcr, 
adduced to prove (true though the theory most probably is on other 
grounds) that the Phscdrus was an early composition of Plato. Gray 
adopts the supposition that it was his first Dialogue. 

f Plato. Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology. Edited by W. Smith, LL. D. The articles in both these 
dictionaries ore in general most ably executed. If we were to take 
exception to any of the biogruphical ones, it would be to two or three 
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* intended to set before any one, distinct assertions, but to place 

* the objects in their opposite joints of view, could appear credible 
‘ only to partisans of the more modern sceptical academy.’ In 
this we fully agree : only let it be acknowledged how much there 

4 is that is intelligible and delightful, apart from the solution of 
this problem. The difficulty of the problem, Professor Brandis 
himself admits ; ‘ It is impossible, 1 says lie, ‘ not to fed the diffi- 
c culty of rendering to one’s self a distinct account of what is 

* designed and accomplished in any particular dialogue, and of its 
‘ connection with others.’ Therefore, while we believe that Plato 
was not without his systematic purpose, wc yet must concede to 
Mr. Lewes^(though he, perhaps^ states the objection rather too 
strongly,) that few writers arc chargeable with more frequent 
inconsistencies ; inconsistencies very natural, indeed, in the 
gradual development of opinions, slowly matured and variously 
expressed in the Course of a long career, but incapable, 4ike most 
contrarieties, of being kneaded into any harmonious system. It 


in which the editor lias *1 corned it necessary to resort to foreign 
aid. We must confess that oil his list of contributors there are those 
who, for the English public, would in our judgment have executed 
the task much more advantageously. The articles we more particularly 
refer to are those on Aristotle and l'lato, the one by Professor Stahr, 
and the other by Professor lirandis. Of the profound acquaintance 
of these eminent scholars with the authors of whom they treat, there can 
be no doubt; and wc have good ground to confide in the accuracy and 
fidelity of the. translator Mr. C. 1\ Mason. There is also, we gladly 
admit, much interesting matter in the account of the life and writings 
of these eminent philosophers ; yet when we come to their philoso- 
phy, we somehow find the subject involved in mists which we cannot 
help attributing in part to the foreign medium through which it is 
presented to us. The whole mode of employing language on phi- 
losophical subjects is so different among our German neighbours, — 
we say nothing at all of their superiority or inferiority in this respect, 
— that translations from them are almost always vague and unsatis- 
factory > even where the meaning is at last understood, the tedium of 
expression excites perpetual irritation. Where great abstruseness of 
thought is superadded to the 4 lungweiligkeit’ of style, wc are re- 
minded of a journey through an American forest, jolting along in a 
cart without springs, over a corduroy road, and surrounded by um- 
brageous depths which the eye in vain strives to penetrate. These 
remarks apply with special force to Mi*. Dobson’s translation of 
Sclileiermaclier's ‘ Introductions to the Dialogues of Plato.’ From a 
comparison of several passages with the original, we have no reason 
to doubt either the skill or fidelity of the translator : yet we will ven- 
ture to say, that the book is one of the most wearisome to read iu the 
English language. 
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is probable too, that, in attempting to harmonise his system, due 
allowance has not always been made for the latitude which 
Plato may have permitted to the dramatic form of his dialogues. 
Critics who have not united the requisite aptitudes for philo- 
sophical discussion with an exact appreciation of the beauties of 
a most refined species of composition, have sometimes supposed 
him to be serious where he was only playful, and have tortured 
themselves and him to discover his consistency. In particular, 
as Stallbaum*, one of the clearest and most instructive of his 
commentators, observes, the very covert irony of the Platonic 
Socrates, which is sometimes grave enough to deceive even the 
most astute, has now and thep imposed on erudite simplicity. 
What was thus only a grave joke has been transformed into a 
truly laughable wisdom, and a defect of refinement and taste lias 
become an error in the interpretation of philosophy. At all 
events, if ISocratcs could but have foreseen all the platitudes 
which the Alexandrian commentators have uttered on the mys- 
teries couched under some of his delicate satire, an involuntary 
chuckle must have been heard from behind his mask. 

On one of the above mentioned questions, — the authenticity 
or spuriousness of certain dialogues, we may be pardoned for 
offering two or three general remarks. The boldness with which 
German scholarship pronounces certain writings of Plato spurious 
would bo amusing if it were not so provoking. Ast, “ Soolicr, 
Iiitter, Schleicnnachcr, all reject, or hesitate to receive, some 
dialogues, (though happily they are not quite agreed among them- 
selves which they are to reject,) pronounced authentic by the 
utmost possible st ength of external evidence, and which they 
suspect to he spurious, simply on account of their conjecture that 
there is something in the internal evidence inconsistent with 
what they have conjectured must have been the design of Plato 
in tlie development of his entire system of philosophy; or again, 
because they observe some inferiority in the literary execution. 
As to the first objection, their own serious differences of 
view (however felicitous some of their hypotheses) ought to 
have convinced them of the extreme precariousness of such 
grounds. As to the second, we may well say with Mr. Lewes, 

* What writer is at all times equal to the highest of his own 

* flights ? What author has produced nothing but chef s-(T oeuvre ? 
c Arc there not times when the most brilliant men arc dull, 

* when the richest style is meagre, when the coinpactest style is 
c liose? The same subjects will not always call forth the same 
‘ excellence ; how unlikely, then, that various subjects should 


* See particularly Prsefatio ad Protagoruiu, pp. 1, 2. 
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* be treated with uniform power ? The “ Theages” could hardly 

* equal the “ Thcretetus ; ” the “ Euthydemus” must be inferior 

* to the u Gorgias.” No one thinks of disputing Shakspcare’g 
f claim to the “ Merry Wives of Windsor,* because it is im- 
e measurably inferior to “ Twelfth Night,” wliicli in its turn is 

* inferior to “ Othello.” 5 

There is not one of these suspeoted dialogues, which it would 
be more unreasonable to reject than the Greater Hippias. Not 
only is there no external evidence against it, but, except from 
the fantastical reason that it contributes nothing to the deve- 
lopment of sonic assumed system of Plato’s philosophy, all the 
internal evidences of manner, style, and the happiest dramatic 
vivacity, are most conspicuously in its favour. Schlciermachcr, 
while he states his doubts in one page, pleasantly docs his bcBt 
to answer them in the next. Having contended that the irony 
is ruder and less delicate than that of Plato in general, he yet 
admits that there is * abuudiuicc of pleasantry ’ in the composition, 
and that if we fully knew the circumstances and design of it, 
we should probably sec much more of its beauty. Meanwhile, 
we confess it seems to us that enough is apparent even now to 
betray the genuine manner of Plato. The question discussed in 
it is one of the most subtle and difficult in the whole field of in- 
tellectual criticism ; that is, the essence of the beautiful, or what 
it is wliicli makes us denominate so immense a variety of objects 
by that one epithet : a question which has, perhaps, not even yet 
been solved to the full satisfaction of every one, and which it is 
no more wonderful that Plato should have left undetermined 
in this Dialogue, than that he should have left equal diffi- 
culties at the close of the Thereto! us without any positive solu- 
tion. The erroneous theories he confutes are, some of them, 
not very dissimilar to those which have been so often repeated 
in modern times. The first answers of Ilippias, till he conics 
fully to understand the nature of the question, are not much 
more absurd, (ab&urcl though they arc,) than might be expected 
from one who is, by’ implication, represented as a total stranger 
to metaphysical niceties *, and who lias been principally engaged 
in the study of mythological antiquities, and such like ‘ old wives’ 
‘fables,’ as Socrates himself liitils.f Nay, they are not much 


* ‘ Docs not the proposer of the question,’ says Uippias, when 
Socrates has stated it in the person of his imaginary objector, ‘ desire 
‘to have it told him what is beautiful?’ — ‘ I think not, Ilippias,’ 
says Socrates, * but to have it told him what the beautiful is. 9 Ilippias 
cannot see the difference. 

t c I perceive,’ says Socrates, after Ilippias has been boasting of 
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more absurd than the answers which no mean men of modern 
times have given to the same question, when vainly searching for 
the beautiful in some one class of material forms or- qualities ; — 
not much more absurd than that of Burke, who found diminu- 
tiveness essential tobcauty, or that of Hogarth, who found its 
essence in a certain curve. 

To reject ancient writings on the frivolous internal evidence 
upon which a German scholar often depends, would require the 
critic to possess a tact not less delicate than that which enabled 
a certain conjurer to detect the recent presence of spirits by 
the odour which they had left behind them ; or that which dis- 
tinguished the two renowned ancestors of Sancho Panza in the 
matter of wine, who being requested to pronounce judgment on 
a full cask, decided, — one of them, that it had a slight tang of 
iron, and the other, that it had a tang of leather. On emptying 
the cask, the wisdom of both was justified, for there was found 
at the bottom an iron key with a leathern thong attached to it ! 

But we must resume. — Plato’s metaphysical system, let it be 
ever so successfully illustrated or restored, can be of interest 
only to the scholar or the scientific antiquary, as marking an 
epoch or supplying a link in the historical development of phi- 
losophy. It is among the things that have been ; it has not 
now a single follower, and will probably never have another, 
unless now and then some Thomas Taylor should return once in 
the long revolution of a Platonic year. Plato’s archetypal ideas, 
his metempsychosis, his cosmology, his doctrines of the pre- 
existcncc of the human soul, and that all our knowledge is but 
reminiscence — those and other related dogmas have gone the 
way of so many other philosophies. 

It is sometimes said, indeed, that, even in the construction of 
such an adventurous system, Plato was prompted by the severity 
of his dialectics, while others have represented it as the exube- 
rance of a rich poetic fancy. 4 It is a mistake,’ says Mr. Lewes, 
speaking of Plato’s doctrine of reminiscence, 4 to suppose this a 
4 mere poetical conception. Plato never sacrifices logic to poetry. 
4 If he sometimes calls poetry to his aid, it is only to express by 
4 it those ideas which logic cannot grasp, ideas which are beyond 
4 demonstration ; but he never indulges in mc,re fancies. 9, — There 
is a sense in which both of these statements arc true enough. 

the interest with which the Lacedemonian youth had listened to his 
4 flrtd-watild’ stories, ‘I perceive why they were so delighted with 
4 you, — you were of the same use to them as old women are to 
4 children— to umu$e them with pretty fables ; irpoc to fjciuQ pvBa* 
4 Xoyjwt.’ 
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Perplexed, like so many other philosophers, to account for the 
origin of knowledge and the formation of general ideas, it may 
be said that his logical subtlety led him to frame the theoiy 
of archetypal ideas, and the doctrine of reminiscence, ns the suf- 
ficient solution ; but it is not less true that imagination supplied 
his logic with the materials ; or that his speculations involved 
just ah much difficulty in their proof as the solution of the 
mysteries they were designed to remove. All such gratuitous 
theories for intractable phenomena arc but the repetition of the 
Hindoo cosmogony ; and when vsp have got the world on the 
elephant’s back, and the elephant on the tortoise, we still need 
something for the tortoise to rest upon. Philosophers arc but 
too apt to forget, when they make hypotheses for difficult cases, 
under the stress of such logical necessities, that a truer logic 
would teach them that when they have arrived at phenomena 
for whieli they have no other solution than fanciful assumptions, 
they had better leave them alone. In the same sense — and the 
same apology hits been made for them — Descartes was led by his 
logic to his vortices, and Leibnitz to his monads; but it was 
imagination, rather than logic, which handed them thch^matcriuls. 
For our own parts, wc would just as soon rest in a mystery 
which nature and fact have made for us, as feci- ourselves obliged 
to rest a little farther on in one, which any such supposed logic 
has gratuitously created. There is no lack of instances of the 
use of hyjjothesis in science. * On the other hand, the abuse of 
hypothesis formed its history for ages ; and in all such coses, it 
would be a waste of time and labour not to stop at A, if after 
one doubtful step through equal darkness we arc still obliged 
to stop at IS. 

But it must not be supposed that there are not portions of 
Plato’s philosophy, which, though involving, in the sense which 
Plato meant them to convey, sonic of the above fantastical 
dogmas, may be even now perused by the general student with 
signal advantage ; that is, — his reasonings in many cases simply 
involve more than the truth, not what is contrary to it, and arc 
not, therefore, vitiated by the residuum of error which wc reject. 
For example, and by way of explaining our meaning, it has 
been very truly observed that Plato's ‘archetypal ideas’ cor- 
respond to our • general notions’ as expressed by * general terms,’ 
aud something more; that is, he believed in their real existence, 
somewhere or other in the universe, external to any and to 
all minds. Now nothing in Pinto is more remarkable than the 
ingenious and exhaustive induction by which he seeks (as he is 
fond of expressing it), * The one in the many,’ or the essence 
of that which we find existing in many different forms, species. 
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hud individuals, till he has discovered it in the most compre- 
hensive genus and under the true limitations; nor do these 
admirable specimens of the investigation of general truth lose 
one particle of their beauty or cogency because Plato believed 
in the independent existence of ideas, and they may still be read 
as among the earliest and most striking models of a genuine 
method of philosophising. If we could name the quality by 
which we denominate all objects * beautiful 9 that are ever 
denominated so, it is manifest that it matters little to us that 
Plato thinks there is f an archetypal beauty 9 external to our 
minds, and subsisting as an independent, existence. — And, apart 
from the positive results of such investigations, they may have 
been of infinite service as instructive illustrations of a certain 
method . 

But neither is this all of what science owes to this part of 
the writings of Plato, considered in a purely philosophical point 
of view. If the 6 method 5 be of greater value thau the positive 
results, yet tlie negative results are often of the highest import- 
ance. Pew have hecn more frequently triumphant in the ex- 
posure of* the errors and sophistries of others. It may be 
humiliating to admit it, but it is not less a fact, that metaphy- 
sicians h:ive in general been more potent to confute error than 
to establish truth. They have had more success in demolishing 
empires than in erecting them : and in ibis they only share the 
fate of other conquerors, of mostf>f whom it may be said that 
the gigantic ruins of the cities they have destroyed still strew 
the plain, as memorials of their power, long after every trace of 
their own dynasties has passed away. The confutation of error 
can never, however, he thought a slight achievement ; so long, 
alas, as it shall continue to be true, that a great part of human 
wisdom consists in unlearning the delusions, or guarding against 
the influence of human folly. It is difficult to overrate the 
services of Plato in this particular. In the Theaetctus, for ex- 
ample, the masterly reasonings by which he has refuted so many 
shallow bases of science, and especially that too pleasant sophism 
of Protagoras — that the senses are our only guide, — that truth 
is what each individual thinks or feels it, or, in the sophist’s lan- 
guage, that ‘ man is the measure of all things, 9 — can never be 
read without 4 profit and admiration ; nor, negative as the con- 
clusions arc, would we exchange them for a 6 whole wilderness 9 
of theories likc.that of archetypal ideas. 

•It is well ssiid by a recent writer, * As Sir C- Wren gained 

• nearly as much credit for the scientific manner in which lie 

• removed the ruins of the old St. Paul’s Church as for the 

• genius and skill with which he planned and constructed the 
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* new edifice, so Plato should receive the commendation which 
‘ is due to him for the elaborate and searching scrutiny to which 
6 he subjected the erroneous views current in his time, before he 
‘ ventured to propound the grand and original conceptions on 

* which his own philosophy was built up.’ * 

But it is on his speculations in moral science, after all, that 
Plato’s claims, as a philosopher, to the gratitude of mankind, prin- 
cipally rest. To the believer in a yet purer and nobler system of 
ethics, his system must always possess peculiar and transcendent 
interest, as affording (in conjunction with the ethics of Aristotle) 
a standard or gauge of the highest and subliinest pitch to which 
the unaided intellect of man can aspire on these subjects. 
But independently of this, we do not think it possible' for any 
one to dwell on his impassioned admiration and sublime .and 
glowing delineations of llic morally fair anil beautiful, without 
being in some deg^e infected with his ennobling enthusiasm, iu 
accordance with that law by which wc become more or less 
assimilated to the image of whatever is the habitual object of 
our delighted contemplation. Can literature and philosophy 
have higher praise, than that no author has loft us more intense 
and vivid pictures of ideal virtue, or seems more enamoured as 
he gazes on them, or is more likely to inspire his readers with 
his own elevated sentiments ? that there is no one who has 
explored more profoundly the anatomy of man’s moral nature, 
or laid bare more skilfully that spiritual mechanism by which, 
wholly apart from their grosser and external effects, virtue and 
vice operate of themselves on man’s happiness or misery? no 
one in whose pages moral truth is so variously or beautifully 
illustrated ? no one who, in the expression of moral formulas, 
has approached nearer or so near the very words of the Gospel ?f 


* Penny Cyclopaedia. Plato; ail article necessarily brief, but 
which will well repay perusal. 

\ Next to Homer and the. inspired Hebrew poets, no author 
exercised a more powerful influence on llic congenial sublimity of 
Milton's genius than Plato. Often in his poetry, but still oftener in 
his prose writings, is that influence conspicuously reflected. Both 
authors attain, perhaps more frequently than almost any others, that 
highest species of sublimity — the moral sublime ; arresting and trans- 
fixing the soul by the naked majesty of lofty sentiments and purely 
spiritual abstractions, and readily dispensing with material and pal- 
pable images. It is in such lines as those in which Milton speaks 
of ‘ the thoughts tluit wander through eternity,* or of ■ the mind as its 
‘ own place,’ which ‘ makes a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven,’ tliut his 
muse soars to the highest pitch, and in wliich lie truly ‘ unsplicres 
* the spirit of Plato.* Milton was keenly alive to the beauty of the 
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4 His object’ says Sir James Mackintosh, 4 is to inspire the 
4 love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty (especially of goodness, the 
4 highest beauty), and of that supreme and eternal mind, which 
4 contains all truth and wisdom, all beauty and goodness. . • • 
4 He enforced these lessons by an inexhaustible variety of just 
4 and beautiful illustrations, — sometimes striking from their 
4 familiarity, sometimes subduing by theft grandeur, — and his 
4 works are the storehouse from which moralists have, from age 
4 to age, borrowed the means of rendering moral instruction 
4 easier and more delightful.’ 

It lioB been said, by way of objection, that the ethics of 
Plato are too elevated and transcendental for humanity ; that 
they arc founded, 4 not on a principle of obligation, on the defi- 
4 nition of duty, but on the tendency to perfection.’ Now, 
while there is something in this, and while there would be more, 
in case Plato had assigned moral cxcellcnccffto other supports 
than those derived from such motives, yet, among the various 
influences under which human character is formed, surely the 
view’s which he lias opened, and the motives 'which he has ap- 
pealed to, arc entitled to all but the highest place. The contem- 
plation of a perfection, which humanity can never reach, is not 
without its benefit : the reflected image, though paler than the 
light which produces it, will be still in proportion to its brightness. 


outward world — like ‘the blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle," — and, 
Puritan though lie was, ns much so to the fascinating associations 
connected with ecclesiastical architecture. Yet it was not this which 
made him the sublimest of all poets, but the far rarer power, by 
which his imagination excelled in clothing principles of the simplest 
and severest character with all the grandeur of the most impressive 
eloquence* or the most splendid poetry. He who will read his won- 
derful description of the ( true office* of a Christian minister, in 
bookii. clmp. 3. of the 4 Puns on of Church (government urged against 
4 Prelacy/ or of 4 Excommunication,’ both there and in the 2nd book 
of 4 Reformation in England,’ will readily concede this. Plato and 
Milton scorn to have been alike in another respect, — in their defects 
as well as in their excellencies. For both have shown themselves 
incapable of perceiving any thing but the truth of ultimate principles 
and the most comprehensive generalizations in morals, or of discerning 
the 4 refractions" and deviations (as Burke would say) to which abstract 
principles are subject when they enter this atmosphere of earth ; both 
were alike destitute of that practical sagacity which knows how to 
apply ethics to polities, in our work-a-day world. In this point of 
1 dew, 4 The Doctrine of Divorce,’ and the scheme of 4 Education,’ 
will stand about on the same level with Plato’s most Utopian of all 
republics. 
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Addison’s illustration of the asymptote, always approaching its 
curve, though never touching it, would still be realised. But, in 
truth, the objection, as above stated, is too general : Plato does 
not coniine himself to any one topic of persuasion, although un- 
questionably an abstract tendency to perfection is a favourite 
theme with him — ns we think it ought to be. 4 Perhaps,’ says 
Sir James Mackintosh, after speaking of the various illustrations 
by which he represented virtue, 4 in every one of these, an eye, 

4 trained in the history of ethics, may discover the germ of the 

* whole or of a part of some subsequent theory. But to examine 

* it thus, would not be to look at it with the eye of Plato. His 
4 aim was as practical as that of Socrates. He employed every 

* topic — without regard to its place in a system, or even always 
4 to its force as an argument — wliich could attract the small 
4 portion of the community theu accessible to cultivation ; who, 

4 it should not be fyrgotten, had no moral instructor but the phi- 
4 losophcr, unaided, if not thwarted, by the reigning superstition ; 

4 for religion had not then, besides her own discoveries, brought 
4 down the most awful and the most beautiful forms of moral 
4 truth to the humblest station in human society.’ 

Nor must it, injustice, be forgotten, that no one has insisted 
more urgently on the coincidence, the indissoluble 9 alliance, 
between virtue and happiness. In this, as Mackintosh has 
observed, there is no real discrepancy between Plato and 
Aristotle. 4 Neither distinguished the elements, which they 
4 represented as constituting the supreme good, from each other, 

4 partly, perhaps, from a fear of appearing to separate them.’ 
But, he adds with admirable discrimination, 4 l^lato more 
4 habitually considered happiness as the natural fruit of virtue ; 

4 Aristotle oftener viewed virtue as the means of attaining 
4 happiness.’ Nor is this an unimportant distinction — and, as 
far as it goes, it is to Plato’s advantage; for, though the infirmity 
of human nature requires to be 4 undergirded * by all sorts of 
supports, and we would not, therefore, withdraw one of them, , 
it is not of little moment whether the calculation of interest or 
the appreciation of the morally fair and beautiful has the habitual 
ascendency in our thoughts ; it cannot be the same to our moral 
nature, whether our eye constantly dwells delighted on that Hit 
and fertile soil through which the stream of virtuous action flows, 
and wliich it #o prosperously irrigates, or on the transparent 
and beautiful stream itself. Let but a man always think that 
he is to do nothing but what is for his interest, however true it 
may be in the long run and on the great scale, yet that ever- 
present thought will narrow his mi fid to selfishness. The further 
question, — whether the perception of moral distinctions bo 

VOL. LXXXVII. NO. CLXXVI. Z 
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natural or acquired, — is, for our present purpose, comparatively 
immaterial : it is sufficient, however deduced, that it exists. 

Plato not simply imbibed the iofty ethical spirit and maxims 
of his master, but when he descants on such themes, he sur- 
rounds them with a halo of eloquence, which his master was 
incapable of imparting to them. Yet there is another charac- 
teristic of his practical ethics still more striking than their elo- 
quence : it is ihe astonishing decision, as well as sublimity, of 
his principles, and their close approximation to the evangelical 
modes of expression. Whatever may be the assumptions and 
extravagancies of his physics, and the obscurities and mysteries 
of his metaphysics, or however visionary the character of his 
political speculations, the great principles of his ethical system 
arc clear as the light, and as sublime as they are intelligible. 
Nay, it is not unworthy of remark, that while in his pro- 
found impression of the ignorance of him mu, nature, he has so 
often refrained from a dogmatical assertion of his opinions ; 
while his dialogues cm metaphysical and critical subjects some- 
times seem little more than the play of an ingenious and highly 
subtle intellect, and contain mure frequently refutations of the 
errors of others, or hints for the adjustment of apparently con- 
flicting trtiths, than the establishment of any positive doctrines 
of his own; while his Socrates perpetually professes that he 
asserts nothing, but mevely examines the opinions of others, 
and in that natural process of imestigation, avows that in con- 
futing others, he lias also sometimes confuted himself^ or, as 
in the Protagoras, finds that lie has changed sides with his 
opponent ; t while those arc so frequently the characteristics 
of Plato’s manner, that lie has even been unjustly consi- 
dered by many as the patron of scepticism, it is singular that 
on those practical questions of morals, in which, in the absence 
of revelation, there was just as much speculative difficulty, and 
a still greater danger of an erroneous Mns from the influence 
of selfishness and passion, Plato is as firm as a rock, and 
invariably takes. the nobler side. In spite of the apparent per- 
plexities of the moral administration of the universe, in spite 
of the frequent spectacle of prosperous iniquity and oppressed 
viftue, it is sufficient for him to discern the tendencies of those 
great law's, to which their full development is not at present 
accorded ; and he declares the certainty of their ultimate triumph 
in opposition to every doubt in his own breast, and every 
plausible but narrow theory issuing from minds less lofty than 
his ow j. That ‘ might can never constitute right,’ — whatever 
creed might be shamelessly avowed by some of the speakers, 
in his dialogues, and might be welcome to the vanity and 
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ambition of many a young Athenian; that perfect virtue is 
the highest clement of happiness, and would, if possessed, as- 
suredly secure it; that the morally wrong can never be the 
truly expedient; that the good and the beautiful cannot be 
severed ; that it is always, and under all circumstances, better 
• to suffer an injury than to do one that even the most success- 
ful crime is but a splendid misery, and involves, by inevitable 
necessity, in the remorse it awakens and the passions it nurtures, 
its own invisible but infallible avengers; that only he is a 
virtuous man who acts as virtue bids him, even though lie could 
be assured that neither detection nor punishment awaited his 
crimes, and that lie might commit them under the privilege of the 
ring of Gyges ; 4 that virtue is herself the soul’s best recompense,’ 
though it is true that ail meaner felicities swell the pomp of her 
retinue; — these maxims he often proclaims with an authority as 
uudouhting as if no plausible theories (so natural in the absence 
of a better revelation than the ordinary course of this world can 
supply) might be urged against them ; nay, with a courage and 
commanding greatness which might well put to the blush many 
professed theorists in ethics, who have enjoyed a light for which 
Socrates and Pin to could only wait and hope. 

And in the same manner, in relation to the kindred questions, 
— on a satisfactory solution of wliieh the truth and consistency 
of the lofty moral maxims, just adverted to, so much depend, 
— on the immortality of the soul, and a future state of retribu- 
tion, Plato, if not quite free from those fluctuations *of feeling 
and opinion which were unavoidable to a deeply reflecting mind 
and especially a heathen mind, is yet far more decisive than any 
preceding philosopher, and uniformly favourable to the more 
sublime and elevated view. Yielding in these cases to a noble 
instinct, rather than trusting to the hesitation and caution of a 
subtle but inadequate reason ; supplying the defects of argument 
by a faith that that must be true, which it would be ignominy 
to think fsdsc, he teaches those doctrines which a nature worthy 
of immortality would wish to be proved, even if it could not 
fully prove them, and strains every nerve to grapple with the 
difficulties which scepticism is so well content to leave unsolved. 41 


* llow near do the following sentences come to certain Scriptural 
expressions: — * "We must then suppose of the righteous man, that 
4 though lie may be in poverty, in sickness, or any other seeming 
* evil, yet to him these things will terminate in some good*-- 
4 living^ or dead. For it cannot be, that he who ardently desires to 
4 he a just man, and. by the cultivation of virtue, to resemble the 
4 Deity as far as humanity will permit, can ever be uncared lor by 
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Imprisoned like the test of his species in that dark cave in 
which he represents the human, race as lying bound, perceiving 
only the images and shadows i dealities, and forming imperfect 
guesses of their nature and^rejjftions, lie turns his eyes eagerly 
towards .the light, and longs to climb the steep ascent to a more 
perfect day. The contrast between the buoyant and confident 
spirit of the Platonic Socrates when treating of these subjects, 
and the cautious not to say sceptical tone, which he so often 
adopts on others, is certainly surprising, and, we do not think, 
has been sufficiently observed. 

The feature now referred to must be admitted to constitute 
a singular merit. To us, indeed, indulged with a better guide 
than his philosophy, the truths lie uttered may sound elemen- 
tary; though who among modern writers could have illustrated 
them with the eloquence of Plato? But in that twilight in 
which he speculated, amidst tlic frequent doubts even of those 
who might in general sympathise with his hopes and aspira- 
tions, and amidst the incessant., plausible, and practical denial 
of these truths on the part of all who wished them false, his 
conclusions show a vast cuniprclicnsi\oncss and elevation of 
mind ; and entitle him to that appellation, which one of our 
greatest British divines hesitates not to bestow upon him, of the 
c great pagan theologuc.’ 

It lias been remarked by Mr. Macaulay, in his essay on 
Bacon, that the inductive philosophy is favourably distinguished 
from that of the ancients, inasmuch as it is a fruitful philosophy; 
— fruitful of useful discoveries and important practical results in 
every department of science ; — while that of the ancient world 
was generally barren, occupied cither with useless subtleties and 
logomachies, or exhausting itself on questions which arc totally 
beyond tlic province of the human faculties; in the pursuit of which 
the ancient philosopher too often even contemptuously looked 
down on that humble office of interpreting nature, in which Bacon 
places the sum of philosophy. The remark is just, and the conclu- 
sion in favour of Bacon’s philosophy incontestable ; nor, so far as 
time was consumed in profitless and idle subtleties, can even an 
apology be offered in behalf of the ancients. For any thing one 
can see, it would unquestionably have been wiser to have spent 


* the Gods.’ — Republic , Lib. 10. It is a sentiment he frequently 
gives expression to. Nor less philosophical than beautiful is that 
deelar. lion in the tenth book of the ‘Laws, 9 by which Bolingbroke 
might have learned something of tlic real proportions of spiritual 
things, ‘ That probably it were no difficult thing to demonstrate that 

* the Gods are as mindful of the minute as of the vast/ 
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in examining the phenomena of the material world the time and 
mental energy which were wasted in vainly devising theories of 
metaphysics ; but in relation to the questions which turned on 
the destinies of man, and the theory of morals, who can wonder 
that, in the absence of an authoritative guide, the human mind 
was irresistibly attracted to perpetual meditation on such 
themes ? Such is their tremendous importance (however solved) 
in the eye of any man who deserves the title of a thinhing being, 
that it is surely no wonder that the most acute and inquisitive 
understandings — that is, those which were abstractedly the best 
fitted for the investigations of science — should have been abso- 
lutely fascinated and ri vetted by them ; or that they could hardly 
persuade themselves that they could have leisure for any purely 
material studies, till they had attained something like certainty 
on points of incomparably higher moment. Little as the multi- 
tude may have felt these things, there must have been many 
powerful minds who, as they questioned the mute oracles of 
nature — mute, we mean, on such points — must have been 
ready to exclaim, in the sublime words of Pascal, c Lc silence 
‘ etcrncl de ccs espaccs inHnis m’cffraie.’ Nor is it, perhaps, 
among the least of our incidental obligations to that Book in 
which so many myriads have found repose from the ceaseless 
questions which must often have agitated the greatest sages of 
antiquity, that so largo a portion of the highest intellect of 
our race — the intellect of a Bacon, a Newton, a Pascal, a 
Locke — lias, in fact , accepted its decisions on those questions, 
and thus been free to pursue the path of science within the 
limits and in the direction, in which alone human science can be 
successfully prosecuted. 

But neither have we yet stated all Plato’s claims to some 
place in the vernacular literature of sill civilised nations. 

To the generality of readers, large fragments of the Platonic 
writings possess an interest quite separate from the merits or 
faults of Plato's positive philosophy, and even from liis success 
or failure in liis mode of treating the particular subjects of the 
several dialogues. That interest consists not in the formal in- 
structions given, nor in the continuity with which some one 
subject is pursued, but in a great measure in the incidental 
topics so gracefully introduced, and in the general charm 
and sweetness of the composition ; in striking apophthegms 
of moral wisdom, and the beautiful images which embellish 
them; in the lively illustrations which his reasonings per- 
petually derive from historic fact and poetic fiction ; in original 
and profound reflections on human nature, most happily ex- 
pressed; in accurate and vivid sketches of individual character. 
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or of classes of men, who still have their types among all 
nations ; in his felicitous scenic descriptions, his animated dia- 
logue, and rare literary beauties of every kind. Mr. Lewes has 
remarked of the Republic, that c by reducing it to its theoretical 
‘ formula, wc are doubtless viewing it in its most unfavourable 
‘ light. Its value and its interest do not consist in its political 
‘ ideas, but in its collateral ideas on education, religion, and 
‘ morals. 9 This ’is equally true of most of his other productions. 
They abound in beauties which will not fade with the specula- 
tions with which they an* intermingled, and may be appreciated 
by persons who care nothing for the philosophy of the author, 
or, indeed, very little for any other philosophy. 

The sublime manner in which Plato announces and proves the 
great paradox in the G orgies, that *o do an injury is the great- 
est of evils; and that equal paradox, that lie who commits criino 
with impunity is a yet more pitiable object than lie who is 
punished for it, inasmuch us punishment is the appropriate me- 
dicine of the soul, and may reclaim it; — the impressive declara- 
tion which Tacitus lias vouched and verified, that if wo could 
but see the heart of a tyrant we should behold it tom and 
tormented by its own avenging pensions: or that opposite 
picture of the all-entrancing loveliness of virtue, ‘ if she could 
‘but be seen;’ — the striking reply to Agatlion, when the 
latter said that lie could not dispute against Socrates, 6 You 
‘ are libt able, my Agatlion, to argue against the truth, for to 
‘argue against Socrates is nothing difficult; 9 — the beautiful 
description of a contented old age, in the first book of the Re- 
public, where the venerable Cephalus, in reply to Socrates 9 
question as to how lie limls the road winch his younger com- 
panions must travel after him, avows that lie lee is, in freedom 
from the dominion of the passions, a sufficient compensation 
for the loss of their pleasures ; — the apposite warning in 
the Protagoras to the eager candidate for the dangerous pri- 
vilege. of a sophist's instructions, that wc ought to be much 
more cautious in the purchase of mental than bodily aliment, 
inasmuch as science cannot be curried away in any material 
vessel, and examined afterwards, but must be taken home in the 
soul itself so that the purchaser goes away with his blessing or 
bis curse cleaving to him ; — the scene in the same magnificent^ 
Dialogue, in which the pompous sophist is represented as de- 
claiming while lie walk* in the porch of Callias, accompanied by 
the troop of youths who followed him from all parts of Greece, 

‘ channel by his voice as if he had been another Orpheus, 9 and 
who, as be reaches the end of his walk, divide promptly to 
the right and left, and obsequiously, form again in his rear; — 
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the profound moral .anatomy in parts of the Philcbus, in 
which Plato reasons on man’s chief good, and shows that nei- 
ther pleasure nor intellect — ‘the vase of honey’ nor ‘ the 
‘ vase of cold but healthful water’ — is sufficient, to constitute 
it; — the comnmnings of Socrates with his internal self, (re- 
presented at the close of the llippias Major) when he returns 
home to night and solitude, self-accused for the inflation of 
supposed knowledge into which he might have been betrayed 
during the day ; — the* beautiful myth of the charioteer and his 
ill-yoked steeds, by which Plato shadows forth, in the Plucdrus, 
the contet-t between the intellect and the passions, or that, 
again, in the Gorgias, by which lie introduces the doctrine of 
future retribution, when the soul itself is to come before the 
incorrupt ible tribunal, ‘ unclothed ’ of all the adventitious things 
■which now disturb our judgment; — his assertion, in the same 
place, of the perpetuity in ihat future state of the moral habits 
acquired now, and that the traces of evil passions remain in the 
soul, like scars of ignominy on the body ; — the ‘ ravishing dc- 
e scription’ of Socrates and Plucdrus loitering during the heat 
of the summer noon on the banks of the ‘ cool Ilissus,’ where 
we seem to hear, (so musical its eloquence), the whisper of the 
wind in the plane-tree and through the long grass, and the 
murmuring of the brook, and the chirping of the grasshoppers, 
‘summer-like and shrill;’ — the enthusiasm of the sage (who 
rarely wandered beyond the walls of Athens, and professed, like 
I)r. Johnson, that ‘fields and trees would teach him nothing, while 
1 flic men in the city could/) on being surprised into moment ary 
rapture by the beauty of the scenery; — the humorous account 
of his being led thither — just as animals are allured onward by 
leaves or fruit — by the promised manuscript of Lysias, which 
Phicdrus carries under his cloak; — the sublime prayer, not unlike 
that for wliich the wisest of men was so signally rewarded, with 
which the Dialogue closes, — ‘ Grant, yc Gods, that I may be- 
‘ come beautiful within, and that whatever of external good I 

* possess may be friendly to my internal purity : let me account 
c the wise man rich ; and of wealth let me have only so much as 

* a prudent man can bear or employ;’ — the sweet and solemn 
leave-taking of the world and his judges, and the confident 
declaration at the close of the Apology, that ‘ death is gain,’ 
together with those passages, more sweet and solemn still, with 
which the Phasdo has immortalised his martyrdom, and which 
Cicero declared lie could never read without tears; — ihese 
beauties, and a thousand others like them, must give delight 
to every man of taste and feeling, without any reference what- 
ever to the general value or worthlessness of the speculations 
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with which they arc" connected. Although, like scenes from 
fcjhakspearc’s plays, they will be relished most by readers who 
can sec them in their proper place, with all that introduces and 
surrounQs them, they are yet inexpressibly charming even taken 
by themselves. Plato, as a whole, must, of course, be left to be 
fully appreciated by the scholar and the philosopher ; but there 
are parts of him which challenge a much more general admira- 
tion : just as Jhicon’s Essays have been read with pleasure by 
thousands who never aspired to master the Novum Orgnnum. 
Nor arc we by any means sure, if he were obliged to choose, 
that lie would not, and ought not, to prefer the wide-world 
homage which is the reward of excellencies, ■which the wide 
world can appreciate, to the more circumscribed admiration of 
the little circle which can enter into his philosophy. Philoso- 
phies, alas! for the most part, are of mortal birth, and expire ; 
but genuine eloquence and poetry are immortal. 

We shall now, as w'C proposed, attempt an analysis of Plato’s 
literary genius, and afterwards stale precisely what we should 
wish to see attempted in the way of translation. 

The mind of this great philosopher manifestly belonged to 
that very small class in which nature has not contented herself 
with bestowing some one or two faculties in extraordinary 
strength — compensating her partial generosity by a more 
niggardly allotment of other intellectual endowments; nor, on 
the other hand, -was it a mind on which she had bestowed the 
most various endowments in equal but moderate proportion; 
it belonged to that select order to which Shakspeare and Bacon, 
Pascal and Leibnitz, are to be referred. On the contrary, it was 
a mind on which nature had resolved to lavish all her gifts in 
their most splendid variety, and most harmonious combinations, 
rich alike in powers of invention and acquisition ; equally mas- 
sive and light ; strong and vigorous, yet pliable and versatile ; 
master at once of thought and expression ; in which originality 
and subtlety of intellect arc surrounded by all the ministering 
aids of imagination, wit, humour, and eloquence. The structure 
of such a mind resembles some masterpiece of classic architecture, 
in wliich the marble columns rise from their deep foundation 
exquisitely fashioned and proportioned, surmounted with ela- 
borate and ornamented capitals, and supporting an entablature 
inscribed with all forms of the beautiful. 

Plato’s style is unrivalled : he wielded at will all the resources 
of th most copious, flexible, and varied instrument of thought, 
through which the mind of man has yet breathed the music 
of eloquence. Not less severely simple and refined when he 
pleases than Pascal, — between whom and Plato there are many 
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resemblances, as in beauty of intellect, in tlic character of their 
wit, in aptitude for abstract science, and in moral wisdom, — 
the Grecian philosopher is capable of assuming every mood of 
thought and of adopting the tone, imagery, and diction appro- 
priate to each. Like Pascal, he can be by turns profound* 
sublime, pathetic, sarcastic, playful; but with afar more abso- 
lute command over all the varieties of manner and style.* He 
could pass by the most easy and rapid transitions from the 
majestic eloquence, which made the Greeks say that if Jupiter 
had spoken the language of mortals, lie would have spoken in 
that of Plato, to that homely style of illustration and those 
highly idiomatic inodes of expression, which mark the colloquial 
manner of his Socrates, and which, as Alcibiades, in his eulogiiun, 
observes, might induce a stranger to say that the talk of the 
hitter was all about shoemakers and tailors, carpenters and 
braziers, f 

* Some author (if we mistake not) finds a resemblance between the 
humour of Pascal and that of A ristoplmncs. We wonder that the j lister 
parallel of Plato did not suggest itself. As Voltaire said of the Pro- 
vincial Letters, that ‘ the comedies of Molicre did not surpass them 

* in wit, nor the eloquence of Bos&uct in sublimity,’ so it may be 
said of Plato, that Aristophanes scarcely surpasses him in humour, 
or Demosthenes in eloquence. Pascal and Plato also resembled each 
other in their deep melancholy, as well as in their happy powers of 
raillery. How often has that union of refined wit and profound 
sadness been seen in the same genius ! 

f 6 Aristotle,’ says Mr. Lewes, ‘ capitally describes Plato’s style as a 

* middle species of diction between prose and verse.* lhit this critical 
dictum of Aristotle, must he understood as applying only to certain 
portions of Plato’s compositions ; it is false, if intended to designate 
any ouc uniform manner, for no such uniformity is to be found. Mr. 
Lewes himself not only admits that there are to be found in Plato 
passages of the most diverse beauty, but describes them with great 
vivacity (voL i. p- 29.) ; though when lie says Plato i has seareely any 
1 imagery ,’ he will, we think, find few to coincide with him. lie is 
more correct when he says that his illustrations are ‘ for the most 
‘ part homely and familiar.’ 

In truth it were as easy to state in one word wha#is the hue of the 
rainbow, as to describe by one epithet the many-coloured diction of 

S jbito. Specimens of a style as severely logical as that of Locke, as 
mple and elegant as that of Addison, as impassioned and elevated 
as that of Milton in the more lofty portions of his somi-poctic prose, 
may all be found in his works. — The work of Mr. Lewes is a very 
lively one, and contains much instruction in a small compass. We must 
confess, however, that for a professed sceptic concerning the truth of 
ony and all systems of metaphysical philosophy, his manner is some- 
times a little tSo dogmatical. The historian of philosophy has almost 
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Minds thus replenished and adorned with every species of 
intellectual excellence, with an equal variety and symmetry of 
powers, are indeed of rare occurrence. When they arc permitted 
to appear among us, their productions arc what we have 
stated Plato’s to be, as remarkable for their form as for their 
matter . Great and original conceptions arc bodied forth clothed 
in corresponding beauty of attire ; the works arc themselves 
grand exhibitions of artistic ability, as well as repositories of 
brilliant theories or profound speculation. As such, they arc 
well worthy of our study; just as we gaze delighted on some 
antique vase or statue, not simply or even chiefly for the 
precious gold or marble of which it is made, but still more for 
the exquisite form in which they arc moulded and the exquisite 
skill and taste which have presided over the workmanship. 
Indeed with regard to the influence of human compositions on 
mankind — their permanent influence — the form is as essential 
as the matter : and, we may add, harder to be attained. Take, 
for example, the Provincial Letters of Pascal: many minds pro- 
bably could have supplied the mere substance and staple of the 
argument which runs through tlmt. beautiful texture ; but the 
consummate arrangement — the conception and conduct of the 
whole — the lively dialogue — the dramatic painting — the per- 
petual wit — the powerful eloquence — the singular originality 
— who hut himself could have combined? 

Great as is the dramatic skill of Pascal in that astonishing 
performance, not surpassed in our judgment by that displayed 
in any single dialogue of Plato, the latter has given us a far 
more diversified exhibition of similar powers. And certainly, 
os a proof of genius, the strength and facility with which he 
shapes and animates the very difficult form into which he has 
thrown liis speculations, is even still more extraordinary than 
are the speculations themselves. It is comparatively easy to 
embody the results of philosophy in a plain didactic statement ; 
but to give them, without serious injury to their force or clear- 
ness, (especially when the subjects are abstruse and the points of 
discussion subtle,) in the form and colour of a fictitious dialogue, 
throughout whfch various characters, dramatically conceived and 
sustained, utter the sentiments appropriate to each; in which 
the colloquial language of actual life is preserved, and amidst s$ 
those interruptions, transitions, and naturally conceived incidents 
which impart verisimilitude to the whole — is a task which, but 


as much reason to be sceptical of his conclusions, as the philosophers 
he examines ; whether his opinion as to what were their opinions, be 
correct, must be often as dubious as those opinions theftiselves. 
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for the success of Plato, might have been supposed impossible, 
since of all writers Plato lias alone succeeded in it. Not that 
we feel disposed to contest Mr. Lewes’s adjudication, that even 
Plato often ‘ sacrificed the general effect to his scrupulous dialcc- 
* tics ; ’ and that his incessant repetitions were designed ‘ deeply 
c to impress on the reader's mind the real force of his method.’ 
Such a compromise, and to a certain extent, sacrifice of the 
dramatic interest, is unavoidable, where the ultimate object is 
didactic and argumentative, and not the appropriate pleasure of 
poetry. Put it will be readily conceded that Plato has more 
nearly approached the solution of this problem — this union of 
incompatibles — Ilian any other writer; while in some dialogues 
— as in the Protagoras, which Schlcionnacher regards as designed 
to exhibit the superiority of the dialogislic method of Socrates — 
the uuiou of philosophical matter and dramatic skill is all but 
perfect. To deliver didactic matter in the form of dialogue 
has been often attempted ; as by Cicero, llenry More, 
nclon, Bishop Berkeley, and Bishop llurd. But in general, 
even the better specimens of philosophical dialogue wholly fail 
in dramatic power, and arc little else than a loose contexture of 
prolonged declamations in the mouths of two or three personages. 
No one can read the philosophical dialogues of Cicero, for ex- 
ample, without feeling the immense interval between himself and 
the great model which he so ardently admired, but so imper- 
fectly imitated. 

The conception and conduct of Plato's dialogues show a 
peculiar species of dramatic skill of the very highest order. 
The scenes arc often laid, the plot contrived, and the characters 
and incidents invented, with consummate judgment. The per- 
sons of the drama stand out in their appropriate characteristics 
as distinctly as the various forms in a group of Greek statuary, 
— diversified in their expression and their attitudes, but all 
natural and all beautiful. 

c The Socratic Dialogues,’ says Gray, in those posthumous 
fragments of criticism which give him as distinguished a name 
among scholars os he had long possessed among, poets, ‘area 
‘ kind of dramas, wherein the time, the place, and the characters 
‘ arc almost as exactly marked as in a true theatrical repre- 
‘ sanitation.’ 

The centre of nearly all these groups of philosophic painting 
is Socrates — a wonderful portrait for distinctness and indivi- 
duality, even if it were a mere copy of the great prototype ; and 
a still more wonderful creation if, as is certain, it is in many 
respects an ideal representation of the artist’s master. IIow 
far it was the one, and how far the other, has been matter of 
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much dispute among the critics. That the great moral sage 
of Greece was, at sill events, a very extraordinary character is 
sufficiently evident even from the less ambitious delineation by 
Xenophon. That he was profoundly versed in his favourite 
science — that of Man, for which he had forsaken his early 
physical studies, because lie had found them unsatisfactory; 
that he taught tiie most sublime and elevated ethics the heathen 
world had ever attained ; that he gave his instructions gratui- 
tously; that in the accomplishment of this noble, and, as lie 
supposed, divinely appointed mission*, he utterly neglected his 
private affiiirs — being of an opposite opinion to Horace Walpole, 
‘ that the public is big enough to take care of itself;’ that he 
maintained incessant warfare with the tribe of wandering sophists 
who, for hire, taught those pernicious mysteries of dishonest 
logic and deceptive rhetoric which corrupted the Athenian 
youth; that he was simple in his manners, sincere in his actions, 
of incorruptible integrity and constancy, capable of uttering 
truth in the face of all danger, and incapable of uttering false- 
hood to escape it, — all this history authenticates. Of his 
invincible love of justice, lie gave a noble example on the only 
occasion on which lie ever exercised the magisterial functions, 
opposing single-handed, and at the hazard of liis life, the will of 
the Athenian democracy in one of their worst and most pro- 
fligate acts of tyranny, and that, too, when all his colleagues 
cowered and bent before the storm. That he persisted to the 
close in the same consistent course, and died at last in the way 
so often told, and by Plato in particular with such inimitable 
pathos, as a martyr for truth and the victim of ignorance, 
calumny, and injustice, is also generally admitted. 

It is more than probable that in the ideal representation which 


* Much lias been said of that difficult subject the ‘ daunon 9 of 
Socrates. The diverse interpretations put upon the language of 
Plato and Xenophon respecting it are well known. For our own 
parts, we have no doubt that the view taken by Wiggcrs, and many 
other scholars, is substantially correct ; that Socrates, like so many 
other highly-gifted and susccptiblo minds, was not without a tinge of 
enthusiasm, and sincerely Attributed the sudden and imperious sug- 
gestion of some premonitions and presentiments, for which he could 
not otherwise account, to a preternatural origin. We do not believe 
him to have been rcnlly inspired, as some suppose — the invocation 
of Erasmus, € Sancte Socrates, ora pro nobis,” does not rise to our lips — 
hAt wc could almost as readily bring ourselves to repeat it, as imagine 
him the knave, to which the theory of some of his professed admirers, 
among our too accommodating German interpreters, would, (however 
unintentionally,) reduce him. 
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Plato has given of Socrates, some infirmities and foibles have 
been concealed or softened. History at least gives us reason to 
suspect it. In the dialogues of Plato his superiority of genius, 
and his skill in argument, arc never displayed offensively ; nor 
is there the slightest departure from the genuine humility 
which will ever be found to accompany that truest species of 
wisdom, of which alone Socrates claimed possession — the deep 
conviction of our own ignorance. But history docs not alto- 
gether sanction this picture of perfect amiability and modesty ; 
it more than hints at certain airs of dogmatism and supercilious- 
ness, and at a certain strut and portliness of manner, which 
remind us of the familiar moods of another great moralist nearer 
home, — peculiarities, however, which, as in this last case, might 
well be pardoned to so much genius and worth. 

If in these and some other respects, the moral as well as 
intellectiuil character of Socrates has gained from the pencil 
of his disciples, there are other points, and those far more 
serious, in which no mean critics have supposed him to have 
greatly suffered. Among the points which wc think have been 
misunderstood, w t c would refer, as an instance, to some admirable 
critiques, full of vivacity and learning, which appeared in the 
Quarterly lie view more than twenty years ago. Some of the 
scenes in which Socrates is presented to us were calculated, it is 
surmised, ‘ to inspire the same doubts in his contemporaries which 

* he has since excited amongst posterity, whether lie was the 

* Silenus that his exterior figure betokened, or the Silcnus of 

* the sculptors’ shops, which, rude and grotesque to the outward 
c view, opened to a touch, and disclosed within beautiful and 

* exquisitely carved figures of the gods.’ 

The suspicion of Socrates intimated in this passage, seems to 
us scarcely just: and, indeed, throughout those very spirited 
articles, there appears a sort of prejudice against him. Entirely 
agreeing that both Plato and Xenophon have introduced him 
into scenes which are ineffably disgusting, and that in par- 
ticular the culogiuiii of the drunken Alcibiades in the Banquet, 
wonderful sis it is, contains a passage which no one who has 
ever read it would wish to read again, we yet think it is 
plain that Plato intended, even here, to intimate the supe- 
riority of Socrates to the worst vices of his countrymen, and 
his moral disapprobation of them. But though Socrates be thus 
exonerated, Alas! what must have been tbc social condition 
of a people, in w r hich a great writer could find in an exemption 
from the very lowest forms of human depravity so egregious a 
singularity, ns to extort out of it a topic of compliment to the 
sage he revered and loved! What must have bccu their 
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familiarity with the most infamous of vices, to induce even a 
drunken young profligate to point him out as a prodigy of tem- 
perance and fortitude, because he was not stained with them ! 
Fully admitting the interpretation of Quintilian to be correct, 
and that Plato intended ‘ ut Socratis invictam continentiam 
e ostenderet, quse corrumpi — non posset,’ — we feel that the 
compliment of Alcibiadcs to Socrates is much as if same youth 
hail innocently expressed his astonishment that though he had 
repeatedly tempted and invited a Milton or a Newton "to indulge 
in cannibalism, yet ‘ such was the wonderful fortitude and tem- 
« perancc of the men,’ that they had resisted all his alluring im- 
portunities to partake of the choicest delicacies of a New Zealand 
cuisine . There arc practices into which it is infamy indeed to 
fall ; but which it can be no glory to shun.* 

But whatever flatteries, intellectual or moral, may be sup- 
posed to lurk in the Platonic portrait of Socrates, they cannot 
be said to extend to his personal peculiarities, which arc given 
with no complimentary fidelity. Those peculiarities, indeed, 
are not all formally described in any one specific enumeration, 
but are dramatically produce* 1 in the natural development of 
the successive features of his character in the varied course of 
the dialogues, just as different incidents and conjunctures 
suggest their introduction. Wo there see the simplicity of 
his manners — his somewhat too philosophic negligence of ap- 


* We must also admit, that, though Socrates himself had none 
but an honest meaning in his frequent inculcation of the pursuit 
of the supreme and essential beauty — that of wisdom and virtue — 
through all the lower forms of material beauty, as well as in his mystical, 
though not always wise, illustrations of the immortal through the 
medium of the mortal tpaic, yet, to a people in the moral condition of 
the Athenians, such a path to purity would be a somewhat precarious 
and dangerous one. The road to Elysium in this case ran straight 
through the infernal regions, and there would be some hazard of the 
mortal traveller being detained upon the road. In vain will the phi- 
losophic Orpheus strive to rccal the lost Eurydiec, Virtue, by such 
strains ; she is not for him, if he has to seek her in the shades. But 
for obvious reasons, we say no more on this topic. We arc con- 
tent to refer to the .sentiments before expressed in this Journul, in 
a review of c Mitchell’s Aristophanes,’ vol. xxxiv. p. 303. note. 

It is humiliating to think, in the ease of the Greeks, on the 
contrast between their intense love of beauty and their familiarity 
with the most odious vices of human nature ; and to sec how little the 
utmost refinement of taste in the arts has to do with the correction 
of/tti passions. It is as if we beheld a being compounded of the 
angel and the demon ; the intellect of the one, and the passions of 
the other. 
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pcaranccs — the oddities and eccentricities of an abstracted 
mind, such as history attributes to him — and even that eminent 
grotesqueness of visage by which (with all reverence be it 
spoken) he was also distinguished. There is an amusing passage 
in the beautiful introduction to the Thcactctus, where Thcodorus, 
after describing the early mental promise of the youth from whom 
the dialogue is named, and gravely adding, that he is far from 
being beautiful, begs Socrates not to be angry : 4 but, in fact, he 
4 has a strong resemblance to von, in the prominence of his eyes 
* and in the snubbiskness of his nose — only his eyes arc not so 
prominent as yours, nor is his nose so snubbish.’ Socrates receives 
the communication with imperturbable temper, as usual, and 
bids him call These tet us to him. The youth approaches, and 
Socrates says, 4 I have sent for you, Thcaitctns, just that I may 
4 look upon myself, and see what sort of a face 1 have ; for Theo- 
4 dorus says that I resemble you.’ We can easily imagine how 
awkward an ingenuous youth would feel under such a scrutiny, 
and how little lie would relish the compliment involved. 
Socrates, however, who seldom failed to return a sarcasm, tells 
him, that if Thcodorus had been a painter or a sculptor, his 
opinion on the resemblance of faces might, perhaps, have been 
entitled to attention ; but as lie was only a geometrician, it was 
not worth while to pay the least regard to him on such a subject, 
whether lie praised or blamed. To this Tlieietetus, no doubt 
very cordially, agrees. 

These odd features, and strange manners to match — not seldom 
allied to great genius and its attendant simplicity — must have 
given to the real Socrates a marked external individuality. Of his 
absence of mind, more than one story is told in ancient history. 
Socrates himself was fully aware, both from reflection and expe- 
rience, of this ludicrous side of the philosophic character, and in 
his beautiful contrast in the Tlieietetus, between the true philo- 
sopher, 4 ignorant even of his ignorance ’ of common matters (as 
he strongly expresses it), and the keen man of the world, does 
not omit to mention it. I Ic illustrates the subject by a humorous 
reference to the adventure of Thales, who, while astronomizing 
as lie walked, paid the penalty of unseasonable star-gazing by fall- 
ing into a well ; and was laughed at by a Thracian servant girl, 
for being so intent upon the distant as not to see what was at his 
feet. Wc arc afraid that if it were worth while to retort the sar- 
casm on the multitude, it were easy to do so ; for the great bulk 
of mankind arc so intent upon what is close to them, that they 
hardly seem capable of reflecting on the distant and the future ; 
so occupied with what is just at their feet, that they seldom 
raise their eyes to the starry heavens at all. Indeed, it is 
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thus that Socrates turns the tables upon them. It is well, 
however, when the organs of mental vision, like those of the 
body, can promptly adjust themselves to the degree of light and 
the distance or proximity of the object ; and he who can do both 
these promptly, os the exigencies of the present or of the future 
— of the great or the little in life — demand, is alone worthy of 
the name of a fully developed man. 

We can readily believe that the abstraction of SoCTates laid 
him open to ridicule. We all know the stories which are told 
of Newton: — how, one morning, having commenced dressing, 
and having got one leg into those garments which arc without a 
name, he was arrested in the operation by a sudden flash 
of light on some profound theorem ; and sitting down on the 
bed, remained in that attitude for some hours, transfixed in 
meditation ; how, on another occ:ision, he accomplished a per- 
haps still more striking feat of abstraction — no less than that 
lie once thought he had dined when ho had not ; the human 
stomach being in general resolutely set against all such illusory 
conclusions. There is as wonderful a story told of Socrates: 
being on military service in the expedition to Potidiea, he is 
reported to have stood for four-and-twenty hours before the 
camp, rooted to the same spot, and absorbed in deep thought, 
with his eyes fixed on the same object, as if liis soul were absent 
from his body. This is, perhaps, as little true as some of the 
talcs that are told of our own philosopher; but the popular 
invention or exaggeration of such anecdotes is always founded 
' on a basis of fact ; and we may rest assured that in the case of 
Socrates there were facts enow to found them upon. 

But all the characteristics, whether mental or personal, which 
history attributes to the real Socrates, do not exhaust that 
wonderful creation which constitutes the Flatonic Socrates; and 
it is with the Platonic Socrates we have now to do. In that 
portraiture, indeed, the peculiarities in question, though, as 
already said, probably softened in some instances, rc-appcar, 
and are most graphically described and most dramatically 
exhibited; but they arc at the same time ideally represented 
and harmonized: not only so, they arc wonderfully blended 
with other peculiarities, which Socrates cither did not possess, 
or in a very limited degree ; peculiarities which, in fact, con- 
stitute the soul of Plato himself, transmigrated into the person 
of his master, and speaking by his organs — yet, without sug- 
gesting the idea of incongruity. If any such idea ever obtrude 
itself,fit is owing to the disturbing influence of certain associa- 
tions connected with the historic Socrates. Supposing tho 
Platonic Socrates to be known to us only as a pure creation 
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of fiction, we doubt whether any sense of inconsistency in 
the various phases, in which the character is presented, would 
have suggested itself ; whether it would not . have appeared 
to be the consistent ideal of a complete philosopher; of a 
man who, superior to all other men, as Alcibiadcs is made 
to declare him, was designed to be a combination of the 
most various menial endowments, conjoined with profound 
simplicity of mind and habits; of plastic capacity of adapta- 
tion to any circumstances, with a constant superiority to all. 
Whether the Richard III. of history be the Richard of Shak- 
speare is of great importance, if we consider the last as an his- 
toric portrait ; of no importance at all in estimating its value 
as a poetic creation. It is much the same with the Platonic 
Socrates ; in some respects inconsistent with the Socrates 
of history — in no way inconsistent fvlth the ideal of Plato’s 
conception. The whole creation, indeed, looks astonishingly 
natural — tin 1 superinduced elements blending with the original 
qualities ; and though we may see that the Platonic Socrates 
never existed, at ly more than the Hamlet or Othello of Sliak- 
speare, we also see that the whole is a harmonious assemblage 
of attributes and qualities, which might have existed in 011c 
and the same person without any Ambition of the conditions of 
the probable in human character. 

Probably, however, even the discrepancy with the Socrates of 
history is much los than has generally been supposed. Wo 
must recollect that a largo portion of the m®st abstruse of the 
Platonic, doctrines is put, not into the mouth of Socrates, but 
into thoi-e of Parmenides, Tiin&Mis, and others; and again, that, 
in the myths of the Ph.edrus, he professes to speak in a poetic 
st\le unusual Avith him, and under the sudden access of a 
divine afflatus. Such passages, especially introduced, (as they 
often are,) in a vein half sportive, half serious, are perhaps not 
iucoJiMKicnt with that rich combination of jumers which avc 
knoAV that the real Socrates possessed ; and still less with that, 
wonderful facility of adaptation, which, preserving the basis of 
strong sense and invincible logic, Plato wished to exhibit in liis 
dramatic representative. Kor was the original character of 
Socrates destitute of a \'ein of mysticism and enthusiasm ; and, 
(as has been remarked by Mr.lMitehell) even in that later and 
malurcr form in which Plato has portrayed him, traces still 
appear of many of the peculiarities, Avliich had probably ren- 
dered tlic early Socrates of the Clouds a less extravagant cari- 
cature than has been generally imagined. Schlciernmclier, in 
his ‘ Essay on the Worth of Socrates as a Philosopher,’ truly 
asserts that, if his stature has been exaggerated to gigantic 
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dimensions by Plato, it lias been dwarfed by Xenophon; — lie 
was in intellect a mean proportional, if we may so speak, 
between the Platonic and Xcnopliontic Socrates. We must 
also agree with this great critic, that if there were not often 
greater fascination and variety in the discourses of Socrates 
than appear in the pages of Xenophon, it is hard to conceive 
that the everlasting disputant should not have been voted by 
the volatile multitude a prodigious bore, or ‘that lie should not, 
4 in the course of so many years, have cleared the rnarket- 
place and the workshops, the walks and the wrestling-schools, 
c by the dread of his presence.’ 

Whatever the intellectual powers of the real Socrates, it is to 
Plato, wc apprehend, that we must ascribe very much of the 
metaphysical depth, by which tno Platonic Socrates is distin ■ 
gnished, as well as the subtle soph io try which*, when lie wdshctl 
to baffle a sophist, lie knows as veil how to assume as to oppose. 
To the same source must we attribute the splendid declamation 
in which he sometimes indulges, and which was, in general, the 
object of Ills contempt and district; his many coloured diction 
and his varied imagery — now sublime, and now hniuoh ; his 
flowing eloquence, adapting itself io all themes and all persons: 
and liis peculiar vein of refined and delicate raillery. To ihL 
last quality no modern literature present?* an adequate parallel; 
the nearest approximations, perhaps arc to be found in an 
occasional vein of Addison, or the Provincial Letters of Pascal. 

Similar modifications of the character of the actual So- 
crates, or ‘exaggerations’ of certain qualities, appear in other 
features of his dramatic representative. Even seeming para- 
doxes arc effectually reconciled, so as not to interfere with 
the impression of a consistent whole. For, neither do his 
natural simplicity nor his philosophic abstraction appear ii.com- 
patiblc with his thorough knowledge of life, a knowledgfe 
probably more complete than that which the real Socrates 
possessed; nor dm 1 .** his profound study of the general theory 
of human nature seem inconsistent (as it often in fact b*) 
with a sagacious perception of the diversities of individual 
character, — to which he adapts himself with all the adroit- 
ness of ’a man practiced in the ways of the world. Under an 
air of impassive stolidity and gravity, he conceals the quickest 
perception of the ludicrous and the most vivid sense of 
humour. Negligent in his attire, and severe in his habits, his 
indjfforcnce to the luxuries and refinements of life is represented 
as simple and sincere, — the mere consistency of a genuine phi- 
losopher, aspiring to be master of himself, of his necessities, 
•and his passions, and to put liis happiness as much as possible 
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beyond the control of external elements: not paraded for admira- 
tion, nor prompted by the cmy of superior wealth and splendour. 
He is no cynic; takes no credit fur making himself uncom- 
fortable, nor gratifies his pricks by an affectation of humility. 
No one can say of him what he said himself so cuttingly to his 
disciple Antisthcncs, that he could spy his pride through the 
holes in his tlirciid-bare cloak : If, placing his foot on the costly 
couch of Plato, he had exclaimed, with Diogenes , c Thus I tread on 

* the pride of Plato,’ — Plato could not have retorted, “And with 

* greater pride.’ With all his uneoutlmess of feature and rusticity 
of appearance, the Platonic Socrates is, in conversation, always 
a perfect gcnjlcmau. lie never loses sight of that exquisite 
refinement of manner which reigned over the social inter- 
course of the more, polished Athenians, but keeps his temper 
throughout: and, though he maybe giving expression to the 
most biting and caustic satire, it is with all the urbanity in 
the world. Inured to temperance, and preferring it as a 
habit , he yet accommodates himself to all companies, and 
can partake of good cheer as heartily as any body. In a most 
graphic passage in the dialogue called the Banquet, Plato 
carries this feature of his philosophic power of accommo- 
dation a little too far for our notions. 4 No one ever saw 
4 Socrates drunk,’ says Alcibiades in hi< panegyric, and add?, 
‘ Of this, 1 expect you will shortly have a confirmation.’ 
Accordingly Plato represents Socrates as vanquishing even 
those two jovial companions, Agathon and Aristophanes, one a 
tragic and l lie other the celebrated comic poet, at their own 
weapons, — arguing and drinking, and drinking and arguing 
with them all night long, ihe deep potations making on his 
head of adamant no impression whatever. The passage is so 
graphic a representation of the conclusion of a scene of ancient 
festivity, or rather, as it at last becomes, of revelry, that it may 
be worth while to condense the substance of it into a few sen- 
tences, without affecting the precision of a translation. Tlic 
person from whose lips the report of the banquet is supposed io 
have been received, tells us, that many of the other guests having 
now gone home, he himself fell asleep in the banquet-room, and 
slept very soundly, (the nights being then long), and that he woke 
about daybreak, just as the cocks were crowing: That on 
awaking, lie saw that some of the guests were still asleep, and 
that others had departed : That Agathon, Aristophanes, and So- 
crates, were the only persons still awake, and were drinking 
round' out of a great goblet. lie added that Socrates was argu- 
ing with them ; but that lie could form but an imperfect idea 
of the general course of the discussion — not having heard its 
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commencement. Yet the sum of it lie said was this: tfiat So- 
crates compelled them to acknowledge that it was the province 
of the same poet to be skilled in the composition of both comcdjr 
and tragedy : That, having been forced to assent to this, though 
a little too misty readily to follow the argument, they got drowsy, 
and that Aristophanes fell asleep first; and afterwards, it being 
now broad day, Agathem; but that. Socrates, having vanquished 
them both in wine anil logic, rose and went out. To conclude, 
Socrates went to the Lyceum, and, having washed himself, 
spent the day there just as if nothing liad happened, and in 
the evening went home to rest. 

IVb certainly do not adduce this passage to the .land and glory 
of the temperance of Socrates, which some of the commentators 
pretend Plato designed it Jo illustrate: tor that is surely a novel 
sort of temperance which consists in a physical inability to 
swallow as much liquor as will produce drunkenness, and which 
originates in strength of head, rather than in the government of 
appetite. Plato evidently designed it merely as a proof of his 
indomitable hard-headed 00.5*1, and power of accommodation to 
sill ports of circumstances; to show that to him it was all one 
to drink or abstain : to be a teetotaller or a three bottle-man; 
just as in the celebrated culogium ofAlcibiadcs.be is described 
at Potida-a as overcoming all his fellow soldiers, both in fast- 
ing if they must fast, and in drinking if they must drink; — 
enduring the utmost extremities of cold and heat, fatigue and 
hunger: li\ing cither as every body else does, or as nobody cLe 
can, according to cireumstauc.es; walking with naked feet ou the 
ice and snow, and clad in the same garments ill summer and 
winter. 

Another apparent paradox in the Platonic Socrates, yet 
beautifully harmonized, is the contrast between his seeming 
scepticism and his intense love of truth. Deeply impressed 
ndtli the ignorance of man, and declaring that the Delphic 
oracle could have had no reason for pronouncing him the wisest 
of his nice, unless for this — that lie knew that he knew nothing, 
while the rest of mankind did not even know that — he is yet 
pgh.'pct£lly questioning, contending, arguing, confuting, 011 
almost all subjects, if we except those great moral truths 
which his hopes and his faith, as well as Jus reason, seemed 
to carry beyond the mere domain of intellect. Still, however 
dissatisfied with the result of his investigations, he is evidently 
alwi.ys in sincere search of truth, and tormented when he can- 
not find it. His manner is as different as possible from that 
of a sceptic, who, in the love of paradox, wishes to prove every 
thing uncertain ; and, however affected may be the simplicity of 
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liis understanding, it is evident that the simplicity of his heart 
is sincere. 

The peculiar character of the irony of the Platonic Socrates 
has often been dilated upon. It is at all times difficult to dis- 
criminate the varieties of wit and humour, fugitive and multi- 
form as they are; and it is almost impossible in the present 
case to do this by anv definition. The quality* assumes dif- 
ferent forms. The word irony, so often applied to the manner 
of Socrates, would, in its modern sense, very imperfectly suggest 
all that is characteristic ol* his humour; or, rather, it would sug- 
gest hut a very small jprt of it. The word signifies, with us, 
a literal expression of the contrary of what we mean to express; 
or, at most, it usually suggests the idea of a single phrase or 
sentence or two. I hit the irony of Socrates extends to the 
whole character which, for the time, he sustains; and to his 
whole course of procedure in stripping and confuting a con- 
ceited adversary. It may be not unfittingly expressed by say- 
ing, that it is a logical mashed battery . Under the disguise, 
though in a manner amusingly' varied, of a character which, 
in a deeper sense, lie sincerely professed — that of being ig- 
norant of every thing hut his ignorance — Socrates enters the 
presence of some renowned master of wisdom with the air of 
a mail intellectually poverty -stricken, bankrupt in all science 
and* argument ; and after, perhaps, affecting the profoundest 
veneration for his genius, or listening with an air of admiring 
stupefaction (as in the Protagoras) to his gorgeous declamation, 
lie humbly suggests that some little difficulty still occurs to him, 
which he doubts not so much wisdom can in moment solve ; 
and begs, with all deference, to ask two or three questions, 
simple questions — not at all with the idea of disputing the 
conclusions so cogently maintained, but simply for his own satis- 
faction. These urbane compliments and this affected humility 
arc expressed with such entire gravity and self-possession, that 
they add unspeakably to the humour of the dialogue in the eye 
of those who know his real sentiments and intentions, and often 
make us wonder at even his power of face ; while to strangers, 
they must infallibly have suggested the idea of perfect sincerity. 
Indeed, even to those who are behind the scenes, the expressions 
of compliment and admiration often seem so very grave that, 
unless wc suppose them partly owing to a real admiration of 
powers, which — though, in his judgment, perverted, and to 
which he himself made no pretension — were yet felt to bo 
splendid of their kind, we must confess that the irony of the 
Platonic Socrates sometimes comes as near a barefaced lie as 
wc should care to impute to so renowned a lover of truth. 
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The sophist, however, if a stranger, elated l>y his praises, 
and charmed with the deference of one who, so far from pro- 
fessing to rival him in his own field, seems rather likely to 
prove a docile listener than a formidable antagonist, encourages 
him in a patronizing manner to propose his doubts and diffi- 
culties, and assures him of a satisfactory and instant solution. 
Socrates thanks him, and generally begins with some question 
apparently so simple — so stupidly simple, and at such a distance 
from the field of discussion, that his opponent, no doubt, often 
hesitates, whether most, to admire the docility, or wonder at 
the stupidity of the: querist; and with complacent smile, half 
of pity, half of contempt, promptly replies. Other qncstious 
succeed, faster and faster, more and more difficult, and gradually 
approaching in one long spiral of interrogations the central 
position, in which the unhappy sophist's argument, stands; he 
now finds it impossible to escape, and confounded, perplexed, 
and irritated, discovers that lie is compelled to admit, some pal- 
pable contradiction to his original assertions, and this too by 
means of those simple and innocent premises which he had so 
unsuspectingly granted. He feels himself within the coils of a 
great logical boa constrictor , who binds his folds lighter and 
tighter, till the poor sophist is absolutely strangled. -Often, 
however, Socrates docs not proceed to this at once ; hut, inge- 
nious in the art of tormenting, and liberal of sport to the delighted 
spectators, lie gently uncoils his folds, and suffers liis victim to 
breathe awhile ; but only to entangle him again in the same 
toils. Nothing can be finer than llic art with which, in these 
interludes, Plato represents Socrates playing (as whalers would 
say) with the monster he lias harpooned ; or, as we deal 
with a fretted horse, patting, and soothing, and conciliating 
him ; — turning the conversation for a time to other topics, to 
remove his victim’s suspicions, and suffer his sullenncss or his 
irritation to subside ; often with the most provoking air of sin- 
cerity professing to condole with him on the sudden disappear- 
ance of that fine and promising speculation in which he had 
hoped to find a satislaction of his own difficulties ; urging him 
to try again, and give another definition ; proffering his own 
assistance in the investigation, and pretending that they will 
hunt the truth in couples; asking him whether he does not 
think with him on such and such a point, though we are 
internally convinced all the time, that the plausible proposition to 
which ho requests the sophist's concurrence will prove a fallacy 
in the upshot, aud that all the assistance that Socrates will 
render him, will be slyly to give his companion’s crutch a kick 
as they go along, v and leave him sprawling in the mire. It is in 
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thc.se moods (if we may compare great tilings with small,) that 
a homely representation of the Platonic Socrates may here and 
there be found in the conversations of the renowned Edic Ochil- 
tree with the Antiquary. In the x>ld blue gown's shrewdness, 
peiiet ration into character, practical sound sense, long-drawn 
banter, and provoking hypocrisy of condolence with the worthy 
Antiquary’s disasters, a transient thought of the mocking figure 
of Socrates will again and again occur to a reader who has 
lately parted company with him in one or other of Plato’s comic 
scenes. 

Such arc some of the scenes in which the Platonic Socrates 
plays a part — alternated, indeed, with prodigious skill and genius, 
according to the characters introduced and the subjects dis- 
cussed. And if the real discussions, in which the original 
Socrates engaged, at all approached them, we cannot wonder 
that he should have been so great a favourite with the Athenian 
youth — independently of the reverence felt for his character 
and the value attached to his instructions. Neither a bull-light 
at Madrid, nor an execution in London, could have greater 
attraction for the relincd populace of those cities, than the 
flaying and dissecting of a sophist at the hands of so dexterous 
an anatomist as Socrates, must have had for the intellectual and 
subtle youth of Athens. 

While this kind of irony is the prevailing characteristic of the 
manner of Socrates, and constitutes its humour — not unac- 
companied, however, with the most graceful incidental ex- 
amples of repartee and raillery, in single sentences — there is 
a manifest modification of it according to the different nature 
and deserts of those with whom lie was disputing. Upon the 
sophists he exercised it. in all its pitiless severity ; in his con- 
tests with them, he neither gave nor accepted quarter. With 
whatever exaggeration their sentiments and proceedings may 
be represented by Plato, there can hardly be a doubt that, 
in the time of Socrates, the sophists were exerting a most 
pernicious influence on the youth of Greece, and more particu- 
larly, of Athens. Arrogating the exclusive possession of wisdom, 
they pretended to have attained important secrets in political 
science ; and boldly advertised that they could infallibly impart 
to the young, for a certain sum of money, the arts of * peraua- 
* sion ’ and statesmanship, and, the means in general of disputing 
successfully on any subject, 4 making the worse appear the 
c better reason.’ It lias been ingeniously maintained by some 
historians of philosophy, that this lsist supposition is incredible ; 
since such an open insult |o all public morals could never have 
been permitted in any community. And, it is far from impro- 
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bahlc, that in this description of the sophists, as a body, Plato 
and others may have given us in ail extreme form what he 
believed and perceived to be the genuine tendency and effect of 
their conduct and instructions ; nor would these tendencies be 
the loss dangerous — rather more so ---when, instead of being 
openly stated, they were carefully disguised. To drive the 
sophists from the field was a vocation worthy of the powers of 
Socrates.* Their claim to science was in direct opposition to 
liis yj-ofession of ignorance : the mercenary diameter of their 
instructions, to the gratuitous teachings in which lie gloried: 


* It would he a great error to suppose that Plato in the (Jorgius, 
or in any other of his writings in which he inveighs against rhetoric, 
intended to imply tliat I he art of persuasion was of no importance, or 
of worse than none, lie was not ignorant, any more than his scholar 
Aristotle, that much depends on the form in which truth and argu- 
ment are presented, ‘ and that some men persuade more effectually than 
‘others,* — the cause and the topics being precisely the same. Indeed, 
the furtive way in which his Socrates so uniformly prepares for the 
admission of his arguments in the mind of the reluctant or ignorant 
listener, may convince us that no one was more deeply acquainted 
with this truth, (iorgius, it is true, would naturally stand aghast 
when Socrates, in reply to the question of Polu.s — what science lie 
supposed llietoric to he — answers, • None at all, but a certain tact, 
‘or practical knack,' which has for its object to please and soothe 
ignorance bv deceitful flatteries; and goes on in a style of admirable 
banter to degrade it to the level of ‘cookery/ ilut the w hole dia- 
logue shows that Plato is directing liis satire, not against all well- 
directed and lionost efforts to persuade* Imt against such efforts when 
divorced from simplicity and rectitude of purpose ; in a word, against 
that pernicious rhetoric,, or rather, as Schleicrmnclicr calls it, that 
‘ soi-disnnt art of politics/ which he truly believed was doing such 
infinite mischief to the young politicians of the day; according to 
which success was every thing. — The art of persuasive argiuentation 
will, like, every oilier instrumental art, be capable of abuse ; but, it 
were a strange remedy for an abuse, to explode the thing itself, ami 
by refusing to use, it, leave the unprincipled the monopoly of its abuse. 
Nevertheless, the feelings with which we regard any particular rhe- 
torical school must always depend on the characters of those who 
teach, and of those who are taught ; and if, whether avowedly or iu 
? disguise, the art is * in fact perverted, and its professors are found not 
merely maintaining that its abuse is an accident, but teaching their 
pupils to regard it as an unimportant accident, all wise men will 
have one uiid the same opinion of such a school. The art of defence 
is valuable, but if the fencing master sedulously teaches his pupils, or 
leads *hem inevitably to infer, that it little matters how the sworrl is 
used, we should think that ignorance in the matter were better than 
skill. It is against such perverted rhetoric only that Plato speaks. 
( Vide Stallbauras Introduction to the Gorgias.) 
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they were urging his country towards its ruin, he was labouring 
to save it. With thexn, therefore, he kept no terms in the exer- 
cise of his ridicule; they were the rats of the eoininoinvcalth, ami 
lie the ferret, ; they were the crocodiles, and he the ichneumon. 
Always maintaining the same imperturbable temper and the same 
urbane tone, he yet pushes them to the last extremity ; never 
suffers them to sluifHe oft* a dispute with a quibble or a compliment 
to himself; and never rests satisfied till lie has extorted from them, 
often as with a logical rack or thumbscrew, and after yoeful 
grimaces on their part, the acknowledgment that they have 
affirmed what is incapable of proof. If, in disputing with them, 
he at any time condescends to use their own sophistry, he never 
helps them to detect it, but leaves them to detect it themselves, 
or to be deceived by it, as may happen — unless, indeed, he has 
first procured their assent to it for the very purpose of fconftiting 
them. Sophists themselves, they are to be sometimes ensnared 
and punished by sophistry ; ‘ the cunning arc to be taken in 
‘ their own craftiness.’ 

Some brief examples of this pertinacity of manner may, 
perhaps, amuse the reader. Thus, when Protagoras intimates 
that, ‘if Socrates pleases,’ lie has no objection to assent to a 
certain proposition, the latter replies that the argument has 
nothing to do with ‘ if you please,’ or € if you approve,’ or 
any such conciliatory hypotheses ; they are discussing, not 
assumptions, but their real sentiments, and every such ‘ if ’ 
(which, in this case, was certainly not likely to vindicate 
its ancient character of ‘peacemaker’) must be got rid of. 
Thus, too, in the Knthyphro, when in disproving one of the 
definitions of* Holiness,’ laid down by that champion of super- 
stition, Socrates argues that, according to such definition, re- 
ligion must be a sort of traffic between gods and men ; * A 

* traffic let it be,’ says Knthyphro, ‘ if you choose to call it so.’ 

* I do not choose to call it so,’ says the pertinacious disputant,. 

* unless it really be so.’ — His favourite artifice of puttiug his 
interrogatories, not in his own person, but in that of an imagi- 
nary third party, is often employed to increase the ridicule with 
which he ultimately covers his opponent. Thus, in the Pro- 
tagoras, having in a series of questions, (prepared satis captiosc , 
as Stallbaum says,) procured the sophist’s assent to certain pro- 
positions, he gradually introduces a third party as interrogating 
them both, and begging their assent to some admissions simple 
enough, but inconsistent with those propositions. Having brought 
the argument to this point, he* asks * If our querist should 

* further say to us, Wh^J then were you affirming a little 

* while ago ? Did I hear you rightly ? Did yob not say 
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* so and* so?- — For my part, I should reply — In every thing 
4 else, except one tiling, my friend, you heard quite correctly — 
4 it was so said ; but, in supposing that it was 1 who said it, you 
4 were mistaken. It was Protagoras hero who said it ; I merely 
4 asked the question.’ In the llippias Major, having demolished 
many of the sophists’ theories of the beautiful, Socrates intro- 
duces his imaginary interlocutor as urging a new objection 
to some new explanation : 4 Perhaps,’ says the sophist, * the 
man ynay not. think of that, Socrates;’ — a stroke of satire 
perhaps a little too broad, but designed to mark a sophist’s 
solicitude rather for victory than truth: 4 By the dog, llippias,’ 
is the reply, ‘but that man would though — before whom I 
4 should be most of all ashamed to talk nonsense, and aflect to 
4 say something, when in reality 1 have said nothing.’ 4 Who 
4 is thisiian?’ 4 Socrates, the son of Sophroniscus ; who would 
4 no more permit me to speak so glibly on points which had not 
4 been thoroughly investigated, than lie would allow me to talk 
4 of things I am ignorant of, as if I knew them.’ 

The same familiarity and doggedness in reducing an opponent 
to the last extremities, is pleasantly displayed in other parts of 
the same dialogue. Thus, when in refuting one of the explana- 
tions of llippias, Socrates presses him to say, whether lie docs 
not. 4 think that a sycamore ladle, under given circumstances, is 
4 more beautiful than one* of gold,’ the sophist, who strongly 
reluctates against this and other vulgar illustrations of so 
4 noble ’a subject, suddenly bethinks himself of another hy- 
pothesis, and asks, 4 Shall J tell you now, Socrates, what you 
4 shall say the beautiful is, so as to prevent the man from all 
4 further cavilling and disputing ?’ 4 By all means,’ says Socrates ; 
4 but not before yon tell me, which of the two ladles we have 
4 been talking of is the more beautiful, as being the more fit and 
4 becoming* 4 Well then, if it pleases you,’ says llippias, 
# * answer him, it is that made of the sycamore tree.’ 4 Now,’ 
replies Socrates, 4 you may say what you were just going to say.* 
To another exquisitely vague explanation of Hippias, Socrates 
replies that, if lie should offer such a solution to the unknown 
querist, he is afraid that he shall meet with something worse 
than ridicule ; that he will get a beating for it. 4 Will he not 
4 be punished,’ says Hippias, 4 for having beaten you injuriously?’ 
4 1 should think he would not, llippias, 9 is the sly retort : 
4 not having beaten me injuriously if I had made him such an 
4 answer ; but, as it seems to me, very deservedly.’ Repeatedly 
baffled in the argument, the sophist, with a sophist’s effrontery, 
declares that, though unaccountably at. a loss, yet if he could 
but step aside for a moment, and meditate a little, he is con- 
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fident that lie should be able to hit upon the solutiofi of the 
difficulty. c But 1 am afraid, ’ says Socrates, fi so extreme is my 
* desire of knowing if, that I shall not be able to wait your 
‘ time ; 9 and lie again embroils him in fresh difficulties and 
contradictions. 

Socrates docs not mind even affecting a mental infirmity for 
the purpose of making his opponent more ridiculous. For in- 
stance, when Protagoras has once and again broken away from 
the close fight of brief question and answer into his gorgeous 
declamation, Socrates laments that he is unhappily giftca with 
a very short memory, and that if any one makes long discourses 
to him, lie straightway forgets the subject of discussion. ITe 
deplores this infirmity — heartily wishes that it were otherwise 
— but since it is so, and since it is all one to so great a master 
of eloquence as Protagoras to speak copiously or briefly he begs 
him to abridge liis answers in condescension to his weakness. 
The whole scene, down to where Alcibiades says that Socrates 
is but jeering at them when he talks of his short memory, and 
that he will be security that Socrates shall forget nothing, is 
one of the finest examples of the Platonic raillery. 

Very different, and in some respects more agreeable, is the 
exhibition of the Socratic irony, as he exercised it on the intel- 
lectual youths, who repaired to him for instruction. There are 
the same general characteristics indeed, and the same amusing 
cinbjirrassmeiits are produced by it, but they are directed to a 
different end. We enjoy the discomfiture of the sophist as a 
piece of poetical justice; it is well that arrogance and conceit 
should be humbled, and hollowness and pretension exposed. On 
the other hand, when Socrates is conversing with such youths 
as Thesetctus and Meno, we see him using his pleasantry, not 
for the purpose of perplexing them, though it has that effect 
most perfectly, but of eliciting their own latent strength and 
vigour — of developing their faculties* in the search for truth — 
and of not merely teaching them truth, hut teaching them the yet 
more difficult art of finding it for themselves. Doubtless, with all 
this, in so keen an anatomist of human nature, and so exact an 
observer of individual character, there is conjoined the plea- 
sure of seeing a young mind at work ; of beholding the pulsa- 
tions, so to speak, of intellectual life ; but there is evidently 
also a love — half sportive and half serious, — of watching its 
mere perplexities — of playing fast and loose with it, and, as 
we say, bamboozling it. We often see this sort of play, more or 
less, in the intercourse of great minds, when humorous and 
amiable, with the young. They seem to enjoy almost equally 
the spectacle of the mystification they have occasioned, and the 
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mental activity they have provoked; they love to puzzle them and 
enlighten them by turns. Young people are quite as sensitive, on 
their part, to this rapid alternation of jest and earnest, treacherous 
banter, and effective aid. The stimulus which it imparts is a 
sufficient explanation of the fact, that they become more attached 
to such instructors than to a graver and more didactic pedagogue. 
But while it was d 'iibtless an amusement to Socrates to watch 
the effect of his puzzling questions, and all the odd discomfitures 
and embarrassments to which his logic subjected his young dis- 
putants, he never fails in their case to lend them a helping hand. 
He here really c hunted’ the truth with them; lie loved to share 
their toils, to point out the way to them, to beat for game, and 
lias an evident satisfaction in letting them appear to take as pro- 
minent a part as possible in running it down and killing it for 
themselves. In this spirit he encourages There tetus, by telling 
him that he inherited, in behalf of the young, the same art as 
that of his motlu-r Phirnarcte, who was one of those good matrons 
sent for in haste, when some young Athenian was about to be 
born into the world: He sustains, he says, a similar reputable 
office in relation to mind — - that his business is to assist at any 
intellectual births which are attended with special difficulty, and 
to pronounce whether the new-born idea is worthy of being per- 
mitted to live. All the progeny of poor Theretetus, born with 
many throes, expire as soon as they see the light, under the 
rude hand of this logical accoucheur. 

Of the diflerent way, in which lie exercised his pleasantry 
according as lie was dealing with a sophist or with an ingenuous 
youth, wo have a naive statement by himself in the Mono. On 
the latter asking what Socrates w r ould say, if it were objected to a 
definition which lie had just given, that one of the terms was as 
little understood as those it was used to explain, Socrates re] dies, 
e I should say that I had spoken the truth: And, if it were 
4 any of our very wise and wrangling and contentious sophists 
* that asked the question, J should say, “I have spoken; and, 
4 “ if I have not spoken to the purpose, it is your business 
4 “ to take up the discourse and refute me.” But if friends 
4 now, such as you and I are, want to have a little conversation 
4 together, why, we must answer more gently, and indeed 
4 logically ; for perhaps it is a more logical proceeding, not simply 
4 to say what is true, but to say it by means of truths already 
4 acknowledged by the pupil.’ 

In'thc same dialogue, Meno is supposed to tender himself in 
his 0 Wa 1 proper person us an example of the victimising force of 
the Socratic logic. He compares Socrates, who was constantly- 
infusing doubt into others, to the torpedo, which benumbed 
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whoever touched it : And, accordingly, he admits that he felt 
under his hands cramped alike in thought and expression; though 
lie had often declaimed with fluent cleganPe, as he flattered 
himself, on the subject under discussion — what was virtue — 
he now found himself in helpless embarrassment. Socrates 
replies, that lie docs not raise doubts in other people except 
when he is himself uncertain: and lie denies, therefore, the 
justness of the comparison, unless the torpedo can benumb 
itself as well as others. 

It may he permitted us now just to state what we should like 
to see executed in regard to an English Plato. We cannot 
admit that there is no demand for Plato in this country: for the. 
repeated editions of the unworthy version from Dacier show 
that the public is not unwilling to possess somethin ff of this great 
author. For anything like a complete translation, we* are well 
aware that we must he content to wait perhaps for years. But, 
there can he no possible reason why we need wait manv months 
lor such a selection as would supply our chief wants. In these 
days of cheap publication, when the matter of valuable (piartos 
is compressed into close-printed, lmt still very handsome, duo- 
decimos, two or three of such \ chimes might he excellently well 
filled hv a selection from the dialogues: taking as its basis 
(after careful revision and correction by sonic competent scholar) 
the nine dialogues, so skilfully translated on the whole by 
Sydenham. The ‘ jMenexeuus ’ of West, the ‘ Apology,’ the 
Crito,’ and the ‘Pluedo,’ from some modern version (similarly 
revised,) should he added: as also new translations of the c Pro- 
tagoras," the 4 Thweletus,* and the * Oorgias.’ Of the three last 
most magnificent compositions it Is disgraceful to our literature 
that we have no creditable version. Surely one or move of the 
contributors to Dr. Smith’s* excellent dictionaries, now in course 
of publication, might confer this boon upon the public. 

llut this is not the only project we are desirous of seeing 
executed on behalf of Plato for the English public. We have 
spoken of the many beautiful fragments w hich may he found in 
his works, which are either capable of being separated without 
injury from the context, or are really collateral and episodical 
to the main topics discussed. Wc have often thought that a most 

^ * We take this opportunity of recommending two publications, the 
titles of which will be found at the head of tins article (Nos. I. and 
II.), and which also arc edited by Dr. Smith. We should be happy 
to iind that there was sufficient encouragement to induce him to 
present other portions of Stallbaum’s admirable edition in a similar 
form ; and wc should like to have Stallbaum’s Introductions as well 
as Notes. 
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delightful little volume might be compiled out of some such frag- 
ments; presenting entire scenes from particular dialogue?, — for 
example, the highly graphic introductions , and conclusions of 
many of them ; — some of the noble myths and fables by 

which Plato illustrates philosophic, truth descriptions of 

character — apophthegms and maxims of weighty and senten- 
tious wisdom — ami select portions of the more lively and 
humorous conversation. Indeed, the entire substance of many 
dialogues might in this way be compressed into a verv narrow 
space, by connc-ting the. series of such extracts with a brief 
summary of the topics and arguments which lill up tlie intervals. 
To the majority of readers such a mode of presenting many 
parts of the longer and more difficult dialogues would he even 
more intelligible, and far less tedious, than an entire translation ; 
for it mtist. be confused that, what (iibhon too summarily calls 
the ‘verbal argumentation' of Socrates, and the profuse and 
often prolix illustrations, are a little apt to weary the patience 
of anv reader, who is not either a philosopher or a scholar. 

Sueli a work as we \enture to sketch would a little re- 
semble Van lleusde’s entertaining volumes entitled ‘ liiitia 

* Philosophise Platoniea 1 .’ Wo beg to suggest to Mr. Knight, 
whet her it might not form two or three volumes of his popular 
series, and we should certainly felicitate both him and our- 
selves, if lie could prevail on the same accomplished scholar 
who has recently given us such admirable translations of some 
of the lives of Plutarch, illustrative of the Civil Wars of Koine, 
to attempt its execution. Or if the task of compilation be too 
tedious for scholars so capable of better tilings, might not two 
or three combine for the purpose, — each taking distinct dia- 
logues? One or two scenes from the ‘ Oorgias’ arc appended 
to the second volume of Mr. Lewes’ manual of the history of 
philosophy : and, though necessarily compressed, they are trans- 
lated with so much spirit, that we hope their unknown author 
might be persuaded to join the party. Is it too much to ex- 
pect some such tribute from the modern scholarship of England 
to the memory of the great master of the Academy, who has 
hitherto been so inadequately treated by English translators? 
Nothing can be more true than the following sentences from the 
article on Thomas Taylor inserted in the ‘Penny Cyclopaedia^ 

* It seems that our professed scholars have not done their duly 
‘to the public: if they had given us good translations with 
‘ thc : r own annotations, the labours of Mr. Taylor would not 

* have been called for. . . . There arc important works yet 
‘ untranslated, aiul there are many translations which arc dis- 
graceful to the literary character of our cauutry; it isi time 
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* then that our scholars should look to these matters, ami see 
4 that things which must and will he done, he done well. 5 

Jiut we must conclude, and we will do so a\ U li a single 
remark. We certainly hold the entire dramatic projection and 
representation of Socrates in the pages of Plato to be one of 
the most wonderful efforts of the human mind. In studying 
him, it is impossible that his character as a teacher of ethics, and 
his life-like mode of representation, should not suggest to us 
another character, yet more wonderfully depicted, and by the 
same most difficult of all methods, that of dramatic evolution by 
discourse and action; of one, who taught a still purer, subliincr, 
and more consistent ethics, pervaded by a more intense spirit of 
humanity ; of one, whose love lor our race was infinitely deeper 
and more tender; who stands perfectly free from those foibles 
which history attributes to the real Socrates, and from that too 
Plot can facility of manners which, though designed by Plato as 
a compliment to the philosophic flexibility of his character of 
Socrates really so far assimilated him with mere vulgar 
humanity ; of one, too, whose sublime and original character is 
not only exhibited with the most wonderful dramatic, skill, but 
in a style as unique as the character it embodies — a style of 
simple majestv, which, unlike that of Plato, is capable of being 
readily translated into every language under heaven ; of one, 
whose life was the embodiment of that virtue which Plato 
affirmed would entrance all hearts if seen, and whose death 
throws the prison scenes of the Plnedo utterly into the shade: 
of one, lastly, whose picture has arrested the admiring gaze of 
many who have believed it to be only a picture. Now, if we 
feed that the portraiture of Socrates in the pages of Pluto in- 
volved the very highest exercise of the highest dramatic genius, 
and that the cause was no more than commensurate with the 
effect, it is a question which may well occupy the attention of 
a philosopher, how it came to pass that, in one of the obscurest 
periods of the history of an obscure people, in the dregs of their 
literature and the lowest depths of superstitious dotage, so 
sublime a conception should have been so sublimely exhibited ; 
how it was that the noblest truths found an oracle in tlm lips of 
the grossest ignorance, and the maxims of universal charity, 
advocates in the hearts of the most selfish of narrow-minded 
bigots; in a word, who could be the more than Plato (or rather 
the many, each more than Plato) who drew that radiant por- 
trait, of which it may be truly said 4 that a far greater than 
e Socrates is there?' 
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Art. II. — 1. Reminiscences of Samuel Taylor Coleridge and 
Robert Southey . By Joseph Cottle. London, 1847. 

2. Biograph in Literaria ; or Biographical Sketches of my Ml entry 
Life and Opinions. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Second 
Edition, prepared for publication in part by the late Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, completed and published by his Widow. 
London, 1847. 

3. A'Memoir of the Life and Writings of William Taylor of 
Norwich , containing his correspondence of many years with 
Robert Southey , Kstj. Compiled and edited by J. W. 
Kobreuds, F.Ci.S. of Norwich. London, 1843. 

r | 1 HE lives of Coleridge and Southey are yet to be written. 
A For that of Coleridge a large quantity of materials has from 
time to time been thrown be lb re the public ; much of which rela- 
tives must have wished withhold. Perhaps the best thing now 
remaining for the family, would bo to find a kind and discerning 
friend, to whom might be entrusted the relating truly, but with- 
out exaggeration, the unhappy passages of his life. It is im- 
possible to read live pages of Mr. Cottle's reminiscences, without 
seeing that lie has one of the kindest hearts joined to one of the 
worst judgments of any man that e\ er lived. 1 1 is revelations, to 
which there is a very large addition in this new edition, appear 
to leave no longer any choice to those, who, from affection to his 
person or admiration of his genius, must desire that the life and 
character of Coleridge should be known and remembered for 
good as well as for evil, — for something better than a long 
train of humiliating weaknesses and neglected duties. 

Among the additions to Mr. Cottle's new edition are a number 
of letters from Southey. Indeed, almost the whole of what re- 
lates to him is new ; and of all Mr. Cottle’s disclosures con- 
cerning Coleridge, the opinion of him, as expressed m these 
letters, is the niur.t painful. The disapprobation, severely as 
it is delivered, does Southey no discredit ; no impartial person 
can deny its justice. At the same time, he never can have 
wished that liis harsh judgment should go forth alone and bo 
supposed to represent his estimate of the whole of Coleridge’s 
character, or all his feelings towards him. Above all, most 
assuredly lie never could have imagined, that a confidential cor- 
respondence with their common friend and benefactor would 
liavo been published to the world, while any children of Cole- 
ridge were alive to be pained by their uncle’s testimony against 
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their father. lie cannot have anticipated, that Mr. Cottle would 
‘ think this proper.’ 

Except for the unseasonable publication of these passages, 
we should thank Mr. Cottle, without any abatement, for giving 
us so many of Southey’s letters. 11 is life might be almost 
written from his correspondence with William Taylor for the 
period comprised in it. And his extensive correspondence with 
other friends will supply his biographer with materials for the 
rest. This is a fortunate thing for Southey, for his letters are 
the perfection of letter writing, or nearly so ; clear, lively, un- 
affected, largely dashed with humour, and entering into whatever 
he is writing or reading. Hilt, what, is still more in his favour, 
lie is not seen here as the fierce controversialist or uncharitable 
politician. ( )n the contrary* the kind and friendly heart beams out 
continually from them; so that, wdiilc fresh from the perusal of 
them, our sympathy with his attachments disposes us to leave 
him a little more latitude for the capriciousness of his antipa- 
thies than of old, and we are willing to put a lenient, construc- 
tion upon those unpleasant faults of temper, and provoking 
prejudice's and errors into which people are pretty sure of falling, 
when they shut themselves up with their women, their admirers, 
and their books. ‘ Am I the better or the worse/ lie asks in one 
of bis letters to Mr. Taylor, 4 lor growing alone like a single 
oak?’ J ii many respects worse, there can be no doubt. Wc 
meet in his letters with many a harsh criticism on contempora- 
ries, of whom, if he had known them, lie would have judged 
differently; and many broot lings oil political events, which lie 
would have discarded, had he but come a little oft oner to 
London, and let himself be bustled in its streets and contra- 
dicted at its dinner tables. Such passages might have provoked 
us to anger, if we had still to deal with Southey living ; but lie 
is gone : — the gra\c lias closed over a writer and a man of whom 
England lias reason to be proud, and our angry contro\ ersics 
are buried with him. 

The new edition of Coleridges 4 ibograpliia Litcniria’ was 
begun and carried someway by bis nephew', the late Henry 
Nelson Coleridge, and lias been since completed by a lady who 
is the ] loot’s daughter, and nephew’s widow. Of such a work 
we w T ould speak with the respect due alike to her position, her 
talents, and her feelings. She describes, in a few touching 
W T ords, the task, which had thus descended on her, as -one ‘ lull 
* of affecting remembrances, and brought upon me by the 
‘ dcqx'st sorrow of my life.’ A biographical sketch, begun by 
her husband, but which docs not proceed farther than Coleridge’s 
twenty-fourth year, and which even so far has the appearance 
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of only a skeleton sketch, is appended to the work. To this 
Mrs. Nelson Coleridge has only added a brief chronological 
account of her father’s publications. But she lias prefixed' a 
long ‘ Introduction, 9 in answer to various attacks. We abstain 
from particular criticism. The publication of Mr. Cottle’s 
second edition of his ‘ Reminiscences/ a few days after the 
appearance of the new edition of the f Biographia Litcraria/ 
must have painfully convinced her, how disqualified even the 
gifted daughter of a gifted parent may be for the strict responsi- 
bilities of a judge, in a case like the present, — no less, how vain 
her affectionate endeavours to dear the memory of her father 
from all, and even heavy blame. 

It appeal's that when Mr. Cottle was engaged in preparing 
the first edition of his book, he consulted Southey about it. 
Southey’s letters on this occasion are now published. lie wrote 
as follows, 14th of April, 1836, and again, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, to the same effect : — 

‘ If you are drawing up your “ Recollections of Coleridge ” for sepa- 
rate publication, you are most welcome to insert anything of mine 
which you might think proper : hut it is my wish that nothing of 
mine may go into tlic*. hands of any person concerned in bringing for- 
ward Coleridge’s MSS. 

c I know that Coleridge, at different times of his life, never let pass 
an opportunity of speaking ill of mo. Roth Wordsworth and myself 
have often lamented the exposure of duplicity which must result from 
the publication of his letters, and of what lie has delivered by word of 
mouth to the worshippers by whom lie was always surrounded. To 
Wordsworth and to me it matters little. Coleridge received, from us 
such substantial services as few men have received from those whose 
friendship they had forfeited. This, indeed, was not the case with 
Wordsworth, as it was with mo, for he knew not in what manner 
Coleridge had latterly spoken of him. But I continued all possible 
offices of kindness to his children, long after 1 regarded his own con- 
duct with that utter disapprobation which alone it can call forth from 
all who had any sense of duty and moral obligation.’ 

After this it is vain for relatives any longer to let their affec- 
tions dictate to them more than a qualified version of the life of 
Coleridge. It is a brother-in-law who writes ; and that brother- 
in-law, Southey. The facts cannot be got rid of. But we must 
bear in mind that incidents arising out of their family connec- 
tion probably aggravated his asperity of feeling: and that a 
hasty letter to a friend would not be likely to contain the calm 
and comprehensive review of the character of his departed 
brother-in-law, for which he would wish to be held responsible 
to the world. They had become brothers-in-law forty years 
before. There arose, even then, a misunderstanding between 
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them, and for several months an estrangement. In 1796, they 
were living in Bristol, on opposite sides of the same street, hold- 
ing no intercourse. Southey made the first overture for recon- 
ciliation, by sending across the street a slip of paper with these 
words from Schiller’s b Conspiracy of Fiasco written upon it ; 
* Ficsco ! Fiasco ! thou lcavcst a void in my bosom, which the 
‘ human race thrice told will never fill up.’ Forty years, what- 
ever may have happened to excite wrath, would not have utterly 
effaced such feelings. Ills admiration of the intellectual powers 
of his friend was even greater. Some years after, when he 
thought Coleridge was dying, lie could not help expressing it to 
William Taylor — a less partial judge : — 

c Coleridge and I have often talked of making a great work upon 
English literature : but Coleridge only talks, and, poor fellow ! he 
will not do that long, I fear ; and then 1 shall begin, in my turn, to 
feel an old man, — to talk of the age. of little men, and complain like 
Ossian. It provokes me when I hear a set of puppies yelping at him, 
upon whom lie, a great good-natured mastiif, if lie came up to them, 
would just lift up his leg and pass on. Jt vexes and grieves me to the 
heart, that when he is gone, as go lie will, nobody will believe what 
a mind goes with him, — how infinitely and ten thousand-thousand 
fold, the mightiest of his generation.’ 

This was written in June, 1803; in December he was still 
desponding about Coleridge’s health. , 

* I know not when any of his works will appear, and tremble lest 
an untimely death should leave me the task of putting together the 
fragments of his materials : which, in sober truth, 1 do believe would 
be a more serious loss to the world of literature, thun it ever suffered 
from the wreck of ancient science.’ 

Southey’s admiration was reciprocated by Coleridge; and 
what it might fall short of in homage to his genius, it more 
than made up for in its testimony to his moral nature. We are 
tempted to extract from the * Biographia Literaria ’ (of which 
we arc glad to have a new edition, though we Bliould have 
preferred it less burdened with commentary) a portion of an 
eloquent culogiuin on Southey, to which his nephew informs us 
that Coleridge referred in his will, as expressing his latest feol- 
ihgs. It is a pity that Southey should have ever heard of any 
thing to the contrary. 

* To those who remember the state of our public schools and uni- 
versities some twenty years past, it will appear no ordinary praise in 
any man to have passed from innocence into virtue, not only free 
from all vicious habit, but unstained by one act of intemperance, or 
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tlic degradations akin to intemperance. Tlmt scheme of head, heart, 
and habitual demeanour, which in his early manhood and first con- 
troversial writings, Milton, claiming the piivilegc of self-defence, 
asserts of himself, and challenges his calumniators to disprove : this 
will his school-mates, his fellow-collegians, and his innturcr friends, 
with a confidence proportioned to the intimacy of their knowledge, 
bear witness to as again realized in the life of Kobcrt Southey. But 
still more striking to those, who by biography or by their own ex- 
perience are familiar with the general habits of genius, will appear 
the poet’s matchless industry and perseverance in his pursuits: the 
.worthiness and dignity of those pursuits ; his generous submission to 
tasks of transitory interest, or such as his genius alone could make 
otherwise ; and that having thus more than satisfied the claims of 
affection or prudence, lie should yet have made for himself time and 
power to achieve more, and in more various departments, than almost 
any other writer has done, though employed wholly on subjects of 
his own choice and ambition. But as Southey possesses, and is not 
possessed by, his genius, even so is lie master even of his virtues. 
The regular and methodical tenour of his daily labours, which would 
be deemed rare in the most mechanical pursuits, and might be envied 
in the mere man of business, loses all seinbiancc of formality in the 
dignilied simplicity of his manners, in the spring and healthful cheer- 
fulness of his spirits. -Always employed, his friends find him always 
at leisure. No less punctyal in trifles than steadfast in the perform- 
ance of highest duties, lie. indicts none of those small pains and dis- 
comforts which irregular men scatter about them, and which, in the 
aggregate, so often become formidable obstacles both to happiness and 
utility : while, on the contrary, he bestows all the pleasures, and in- 
spires all that ease of mind in those around him, or connected with 
him, which perfect consistency, and (if such a word might he framed) 
absolute ml lability, equally in small as in great concerns, cannot but 
inspire and bestow ; when this, too, is softened, without being weak- 
ened, by kindness and gentleness. I know few inen who so well de- 
serve the character which an antient attributes to Marcus Cato, 
namely, that he was likest virtue, inasmuch as he seemed to act 
aright, not in obedience to any law or outward motive, tut by the 
necessity of a happy nature, which could not act otherwise. As»son, 
brother, husband, father, master, friend, lie moves with firm yet light 
steps, alike unostentatious, and alike exemplary. As a writer, lie lias 
uniformly made his talents subservient to the best interests of hu- 
manity, of public virtue, and domestic piety : his cause lias ever been 
the cau*c of pure religion and of liberty, of national independence, 
and of national illumination.' — (Yol. i. p. 62 .) 

Coleridge and Southey first met in the summer of 1794 at 
Oxford. Southey was at that time an undergraduate at Baliol, 
and in his twentieth year. Coleridge was two years older, and 
an undergraduate of Jesus College, Cambridge. Coleridge 
was then at Cambridge for the second time, after having been 
dtscluirged by his friends from the regiment in which he had 
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enlisted ; and at the beginning of the long*vacation he happened 
to take Oxford on his way to Wales, where he was going on 
a pedestrian tour with some Cambridge friends. He was in- 
troduced to Southey. Their acquaintance soon ripened into 
friendship. They had many points of common interest ; be- 
sides both being poets and philosophers, while all around them 
were tasking their faculties by academic rule. The young en- 
thusiasm of both had been kindled by the French Revolution. 

* Wat Tyler ’ wjis written about this time; c Joan of Arc* had 
been composed the year before. Both had abjured university' 
orthodoxy, and declared themselves Unitarians. Southey, who 
had gone to Oxford with a view to the Church, was now on the 
point of quitting it without a degree, because he had become an 
Unitarian. Coleridge had imbibed Unitarianism at Cambridge 
from Frond, who was a Fellow of his college, and he had narrowly 
escaped rustication the year before for shouting at Fr end’s trial. 
•The two new friends soon parted. Southey went home to his 
mother at Bath, bidding good bye to Oxford ; Coleridge made 
his Welsh tour, at the end of which lie too was to have gone 
home to Ottery St. Mary ; but instead of this, he diverged to 
Bristol, and remained there and at Bath, planning with Southey 
a colony of choice spirits on the banks of the Susquehannah, 
where all property was to be held in common, and vice and 
misery to be unknown. 

This is the scheme known by the imposing name of Pantiso- 
crsicy. The original idea was Coleridge’s ; he had mentioned it 
to Southey at Oxford, and the scheme was reproduced at 
Bristol, when the two friends determined on emigration. 
Southey had found two other companions ; George Bumet, an 
Oxford friend, the son of a Somersetshire gentleman-farmer, and 
Robert Lovell, a young Quaker residing at Bath. Eight more 
recruits at least were wanted. Coleridge was to write a quarto 
volume explanatory of the project : which, besides filling up 
their numbers, was expected by its sale to augment the colonial 
exchequer. Ways and means were much needed. ‘ With rc- 
€ gard to pecuniary matters,’ Coleridge wrote to a friend whom 
he was anxious to enlist in the service, ‘ it is found necessary, if 
c twelve men with their families emigrate on this system, that 
‘ 2000/. should be the aggregate of their contributions ; but infer 
‘ not from hence that each man’s quota is to be settled with the 

* littleness of arithmetical accuracy.’ ( c Biographia Litcraria,’ 
new edition, vol. ii. p." 344.) Southey and Coleridge, who had 
no money, were to strain every nerve to raise funds by writing. 
At the end of the long vacation Coleridge returned to Cam- 
bridge, to complete a scries of ‘ Translations of Modern Latin 
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‘ Poems,' for which lie had issued proposals, and had already 
obtained a large number of Cambridge subscribers : while 
Southey staid at Bristol to see what he could do with ‘ Joan of 

* Arc,' and -to write more poetry. 

Both, in the mean time, had taken steps to provide themselves 
with one requisite for the founders of a new colony, — a wife. 
They were engaged to be married to two sisters living at Batli 
— Edith and Sara Frickcr. A third Miss Fricker was already 
married to their fcllow-Pantisocratist, Lovell. 

Coleridge went to Cambridge, and published there the ‘ Fall 
‘ of Robespierre/ a joint production by himself and Southey ; 
but nothing was done with the projected ‘ Translations : ’ they 
shared the fate of innumerable other projects, and were never 
finished. At the end of the term he went up to London ; and 
there, in the pleasant society of Charles Lamb and other old 
Christ’s Hospital school-fellows, Miss Fricker and Pantisocracy 
seemed for awhile forgotten. • 

* Coleridge did not come back again to Bristol,’ Southey writes, 
‘ till .January, 1795 ; nor would lie, 1 believe, have come back at all, 
if I had not gone to London to look for him : for having got there 
from Cambridge, at the beginning of the winter, there he remained 
without writing either to Miss Fricker or myself. At last I wrote to 
Favell (a Christ’s Hospital boy, whose name I knew as one of his 
friends, and whom lie had set down as one of our companions,) to 
inquire concerning him ; and learift, in reply, that S. T. Coleridge 
was at the “ Oat and Salutation,” iii Newgate Street. Thither 1 wrote. 
He answered n^y letter, and said that on such a day he should set off 
for Bath by the waggon. Lovell and I walked from Bath to meet him. 
Near Marlborough we met with the appointed waggon ; but no S. T. 
Coleridge was therein. A little while afterwards 1 went to London, 
and not finding him at the “ Cat and Salutation,” called at Christ’s 
Hospital, and was conducted by Favell to the “ Angel Lin,” Butcher 
^ Hull Street, whither Coleridge had shifted his quarters. I brought 
him then to Bath, und in a few days to Bristol.’ — ( Cottle , p. 40&) 

Charles Lamb’s readers will remember his fond and frequent 
references to the evenings spent with Coleridge at the * Cat and 
Salutation,’ when they sat together, reading poetry and ‘ specu- 

* lating on Pantisocracy and golden days to come on earth,’ 
and 1 drinking egg-hot and smoking Oronooko.’ Lamb did not 
then know the pain, which every additional day of Coleridge’s 
lingering in London was giving to on affectionate and trusting 
heart at Bath. 

Scythcy, since they parted, had been working earnestly and 
%> some purpose. He and Lovell had published a small volume 
of poems together ; and he had struck a bargain with a Bristol 
bookseller for the publication of e Joan of Arc,’ such a bargain 
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as probably was never made before or since, by a yotmg and 
unknown author for a first epic. The bookseller was Joseph 
Cottle, the author of the ‘ Reminiscences : 9 at that tiknc a book- 
seller at Bristol, of about four years’ standing. Southey, who 
had already announced ‘ Joan of Arc 9 for publication by sub- 
scription, was introduced to him by Lovell. On reading some 
parts of it one evening to Cottle, he was astonished by the 
generous offer of fifty guineas for it, and fifty copies for his sub- 
scribers — more than the subscription list amounted to. Cole- 
ridge, on his return, was speedily introduced to their new 
Mecrenas ; and can have had little difficulty in dosing with an 
offer of thirty guineas, to be paid immediately, for a volume of 
small poems, a great part of which was still to be written. 
Besides this, Southey was also to furnish a volume of small 
poems on the same terms : and some lectures which they gave 
at Bristol, were well attended and profitable. Pantisocracy 
seemed now in the ascendant. Coleridge was the first to many. 
He married in October, 1795, and retired with his wife to a 
small cottage at Clcvedon, of the humble rent of five pounds a 
year; this was to be their temporary abode until everything 
was arranged for emigration to tlic Susquehannah. Southey, 
meanwhile, was cooling upon the plan ; and when he married, 
a month after Coleridge, he hod renounced Pantisocracy. A 
teinjtorary quarrel, in consequence, ensued. 

Southey was married on the morning of the 14th of No- 
vember, 1795, without the knowledge of his family, no. other 
persons being present than Cottle and Cottle’s sister. On the 
afternoon of the same day he started for Lisbon by way of Co- 
runna and Madrid. lie went with his uncle, the Rev. Herbert 
Hill, who had supplied the place of father to him, had educated 
him at Westminster and Oxford, and was now chaplain to the 
British embassy at Lisbon. Southey deposited his wife with* 
Cottles sisters. lie had just corrected the last proof-sheet of 
* Joan of Arc, 9 and left it to be published in his absence. A 
letter to Cottle from Falmouth before embarkation, explains 
his clandestine marriage. The conscientious sense of duty, so 
predominant in it, promised ill for his union with Coleridge, 
whatever it might do for that with Mrs. Southey : — 

‘ My dear friend, — I have learnt from Lovell the news from Bris- 
tol, public and private, and both of an interesting nature. My mar- 
riage is become public. You know that its publicity can give mo no 
concern. 1 have done my duty. Perhaps you may think my motives 
for marrying (at that time) not sufficiently strong. One, and that Jp 
me of great weight, 1 believe was not mentioned to you. There 
might have arisen feelings of an unpleasant nature at the idea of re- 
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ceiving support from one not legally a husband : and (do not show 
this to Editli) should I perish by shipwreck or any other casualty, I 
have relations whose prejudices would then yield to the anguish of 
affection, and who would then love and cherish, and yield all possible; 
consolation to my widow. Of such an evil there is but a possibility 
but against possibility it was my duty to guard. Farewell. 9 

In six months Southey returned to his deferred honeymoon, 
and to hear of the success of ( Joan of Arc. 9 In November, 
1796, he went up to London, entered at Gray’s Inn, took 
lodgings at Newington llutts, and began to keep terms and 
read for the bar. On arriving in town he wrote to Cottle with 
characteristic energy. But, to combine poetry with law baffled 
even Southey : — 

* I am now entering on a new way of life, which will lead me to in- 
dependence. You know that I neither lightly undertake any scheme, 
nor lightly abandon what 1 have undertaken. 1 am happy because 1 
have no want, and because the independence I labour to attain, and of 
attaining which my expectations can hardly be disappointed, will 
leave me nothing to wish. I am indebted to you, Cottle, for the com- 
forts of my later time. In my present situation I lcel a pleasure in 
saying thus much. 

4 Thank God ! Edith comes on Monday next. 1 say thank God, for 
I have never, since my return from Portugal, been absent from her so 
long before, and sincerely hope and intend never to be again. On 
Tuesday we shall be settled, and on Wednesday my legal studies begin 
in the morning, and I shall begin with “Madoc 99 in the evening. Of 
this is needless to caution you to say nothing, as I must have the 
character of a lawyer ; and though I can and will unite the two pur- 
suits, no one would credit the possibility of the union. In two years 
the poem shall be fin i shed, and the many years it must lie by will 
afford ample time for correction. 

* I have declined being a member of a literary club, which meet at 
the Chapter Coffee House, and of which I have been elected a mem- 
ber. Surely a man does not do his duty who leaves Ids wife to 
evenings of solitude ; and I feel duty and happiness to be inseparable. 
I am happier at home than any other society can possibly moke me. 
With Edith 1 am alike secure from the wearisomeness of solitude, and 
the disgust which I cannot help feeling at the contemplation of man- 
kind, and which 1 do not wish to suppress. 9 

Disgust at mankind, is strange language, except in the mouth 
of Swift. It represents a feeling which no sensible man will 
ever countenance, and which no good man could harbour and 
be happy : So leaving Southey till he is in better humour with 
his fellow creatures, we are the less sorry to return to Coleridge 

« hii cot at Clcvcdon. His nature was not such as to justify us 
expecting to find him happy, however favourable his outward 
circumstance : But, unfortunately, his first year of married life 
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was clouded by continual uneasiness about the means of living, 
and by continually changing schemes of subsistence. He had 
not Southey’s determination, perseverance, and self-reliance. 
The volume of poems, which Cottle had been unwary enough 
to pay for beforehand, hod made little progress when he 
married; he engaged to furnish copy every day, but every 
day brought some new excuse for postponing writing till to- 
morrow, when, of course, nothing should prevent him. After 
a long scries of most amusing notes of this description, and after 
many delays and disappointments, the long expected volume 
was, at last, published in the spring of 1796. Before his mar- 
riage, Cottle had promised him a guinea and a half for every 
hundred lines of poetry he might bring him after the volume 
was finished ; and on the strength of this promise Coleridge 
married. Alas ! little did he know himself. He could sketch out 
books in his head, and compose rapidly in thought, but it was 
with the utmost difficulty that he could force himself to write. 
Some of the visions which were floating through his head at the 
time of his marriage, found their way into a letter t§ his friend 
Mr. Poole three (lays afterwards : — 

4 1 shall assuredly write rhymes, let the nine Muses prevent it if 
they can. I have given up all thoughts of the Magazine for various 
reasons. It is a thing of monthly anxiety and quotidian bustle. To 
publish a magazine for one year would be nonsense ; and if 1 pursue, 
what 1 mean to pursue, my scliool-plan, I could not publish it for 
more than one year. Jn the course of half-a-ycar I mean to return 
to Cambridge! having previously taken my name off from the Uni- 
versity’s control; and, hiring lodgings there for myself and wife, 
finish my great work of Imitations in two volumes. My former 
works, 1 hope, prove somewhat of genius and of erudition : this will 
be better, it will show great industry and manly consistency. At the 
end of it I shall publish proposals for a school.’ — (Biogr. Lit Vol. ii. 
p. 348.) 

None of all this came to pass. In a short time Coleridge 
found Clcvcdon too fur from men and books, and moved to 
Bristol. In the beginning of 179G he projected a weekly news- 
paper called the 4 Watchman,’ travelled to most of the chief 
towns in the manufacturing districts for subscribers, preaching 
wherever he stayed a Sunday in the Unitarian cliapcls, and 
returned to Bristol with a subscription list full of promise. 
The first number of the 4 Watchman’ was published on the 
1st of March ; it was dropped at the tenth number -with a loss. 
The management of a periodical publication was the last thinJj 
for Coleridge to succeed in. Soon afterwards, an accidental 
visit of Mr. Perry to Bristol opened a prospect 6f profitable 
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connection with the ‘ Morning Chronicle/ and Coleridge mode 
up his mind to establish himself in London. This went off. 
He sustained another disappointment in the loss of a situation, 
which had been offered him, of private tutor to the sons of 
Mrs. Evans, a widow lady living in Derbyshire. He had ac- 
tually gone with Mrs. Coleridge to stay in Mrs. Evans’s house. 
It was then suggested to him, with offers of patronage, to take 
a house at Derby, and receive pupils ; he engaged for a house : 
but this plan was also given up, why does not appear. At 
the end of a year of restless and feverish uncertainty, Cole- 
ridge settled himself, towards the close of 1796, in a small 
cottage at Nether Stowey, in Somersetshire, adjoining the 
grounds of Mr. Poole. He had now a cliild, whom, in the 
height of his admiration of Hartley s Metaphysics, he christened 
Hartley. At this time, too, his means were increased by receiv- 
ing as an inmate a Cambridge friend and brother poet, Charles 
Lloyd, the son of a wealthy Birmingham banker, who had been 
led by the mere force of love and admiration to propose living 
with him. % Here Coleridge remained till he went to Germany 
in the autumn of 1798. This is the residence referred to in the 
beautiful lines to his brother : 

* Beside one friend 

Beneath the impervious covert of one oak 
I've raised a lowly shed, and know the names' 

Of husband and of father ; nor unliearing 
Of that divine and nightly whispering voice, 

Which from my childhood to maturer years 
Spake to me of predestinated wreaths, 

Bright with no lading colours.’ 

Mr. Poole was a Somersetshire country gentleman and ma- 
gistrate, a man of great benevolence, and combining considerable 
practical talent with a highly cultivated taste : Southey and 
Coleridge had become acquainted with him accidentally,' while 
they were meditating 6 Pantisocracy * at Bristol ; and he took a 
great interest in their fortunes ever afterwards. He had lately 
circulated among some friends a proposal for a subscription 
for an annuity for Coleridge; which, by relieving him from 
actual want, might set his mind more at case for the ptffisecu- 
tion of works worthy of his talents ; not succeeding ij^this, he 
invited Coleridge to take up his residence in a pottage by 
his house. To Mr. Poole Coleridge owed three friendships, 
which had a great effect on his after life ; those of William 
Wordsworth and the two brothers Thomas and Josiah Wedge- 
wood. Wordsworth, at the time of Coleridge’s settling at 
Stowey, *was about twenty miles off, at Kaccdown, in Dor- 
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setshire; and in the summer of 1797 he moved to a place 
called Allfoxden, close to Stowey. The two poets rambled 
together over the Somersetshire hills, discussed the principles 
of poetry, and planned and produced the famous e Lyrical 
‘ Ballads.’ Each wrote a tragedy ; Coleridge undertook his at 
the suggestion of Sheridan, who, when it was sent to him, 
took no notice of it ; it was ‘ liemorse,’ and was not published 
till 1813. Mr. Wordsworth’s is still unpublished. Milking 
every allowance for the enthusiasm of youthful friendship, 
Coleridge’s testimony, in a letter to Cottle, of the impression 
which it made upon him at the time is certainly remarkable ; 
more especially as the warmest admirers of Mr. Wordsworth 
have never considered his genius dramatic : — 

* 1 speak with heartfelt sincerity and 1 think, with unblinded judg- 
ment, when 1 tell you that 1 feel myself a little man by his side, and 
yet 1 do not think myself a less man than 1 formerly thought myself. 
His drama is absolutely wonderful. You know I do not commonly 
speak in such abrupt and unmingled phrases, and therefore will the 
more readily believe me, there ore in the piece those profound touches 
of the human heart, which 1 find three or four times in the' “Bobbers” 
of Schiller, and often in Sluikspcarc, but in Wordsworth there arc no 
inequalities.’ 

Through the Wedge woods Coleridge became acquainted with 
Mackintosh, and by him was introduced to Stuart, Mackintosh’s 
brother-in-law, then editor of the 4 Morning Post ;’ in conse- 
quence of which he afterwards wrote occasional poetry for it. 
In the beginning of 1798 he received an invitation to settle as 
an Unitarian minister at Shrewsbury ; Thomas Wedge wood 
hearing of it wrote to dissuade him, and sent him a present of 
a hundred pounds ; but, as the Shrewsbury invitation opened 
to him for the first time the prospect of a certain income, lie 
determined to entertain it, — and returning Wedgcwood his 
cheque, he went off to Shrewsbury to preach the probation ser- 
mon. Among his auditors on that occasion was William llaz- 
litt, whose father was Unitarian minister at Wcm, and who has 
published a vivifl account of the delight and admiration, which 
the pennon kindled in him. The impression was universal. 
But Shrewsbury Unitarians were to be disappointed of their 
prcac^e*^ for the Wedge woods, bent on securing Coleridge for 
literafi],re,^vrote to him at Shrewsbury, and offered him, if he 
would «ome back, an annuity of a hundred and fifty pounds 
for life. The offer was immediately and gratefully accepted. The 
first volume of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ containing the i Ancient^ 
Mariner’ and a few other small poems by Coleridge, but the' 
greater part of them Wordsworth’s, was published by Cottle 
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in the summer of 1798 ; and in the autumn Coleridge and 
Wordsworth set out together for Germany. 

‘ Have you seen/ (writes Southey to Wm. Taylor, Sept 1798), 4 a 
volume of Lyrical Ballads, &c. ? They arc by Coleridge and Words- 
worth, though their names arc not affixed. Coleridge’s ballad of the 
“ Ancient Mariner” is the clumsiest attempt at German sublimity I 
ever saw. Many of the others are very fine ; and some I shall read 
upon the same principle that led me through Trissino, whenever 1 am 
afraid of writing like a child or an old woman.’ 

’ Such a criticism on the 4 Lyrical Ballads 9 by one of the 
* Lake Poets 9 will probably take many of our readers by sur- 
prise. But a variance in their tastes, bo deeply grounded, ought 
to prepare us for the converse of this proposition, and for at 
least an equal indifference on the part of Wordsworth to the 
poetry of Southey. They do not appear to have yet fallen in 
one another’s way. Their friendship did not begin till some 
years later, after Southey had settled at Keswick. 

From the time Southey had gone over to the law, lie seems to 
have Been or heard little of Coleridge. But they are together 
again for a few weeks in Devonshire in the autumn of 1799, 
immediately after Coleridge’s return from Germany. The latter 
had worked hard there ; and was now full of a projected 4 Life «j£ 
4 Lessing/ for which he had made a large collection of materials, 
but which, (we might almost say, of course,) was never written. 
In the mean time Southey, who had previously spent two legal 
years in London, had been living for the lust twelve months at 
Westbury near Bristol. We make no doubt but that lie went 
up regularly enough to London to eat his Gray’s Inn dinners : 
the evidence that he was prosecuting his poetical studies with a 
keener sense of his true calling, is more substantial. He had 
already finished 4 Madoc 9 and commenced 4 Thalaba 1 ’ During 
his residence at Westbury he acquired an intimate fr^gnd in 
Davy, who had lately come to Bristol as assistant to Dr. Beddoes 
at the Pneumatic Institution, and was laying there the foundation 
of future eminence. Southey has commemorate^ this happy year 
in one of those pleasant autobiographical prefaces, which give 
such interest to the collected edition of his poems. *k jf 

4 This was one of the happiest portions of my life. I 
or since produced so much poetry in the same space ofMKn The 
smaller pieces were communicated by letter to CharMBUro, and 
had the advantage of liis animadversions. I was thggHHnn habits 
of Jhc most frequent and intimate intercourse withJH^ffficn in the 
flower and freshness of his youtl\. ' We were wittfip^u easy walk of 
9 each other, over some of the most beautiful id in that beautiful 
part of England. * When 1 went to the Pneyp^plnistitution, he had 
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to toll me of some new experiment or discovery, and of the views 
which it opened for him ; and when he came to Wcstbury, there was 
a fresh portion of “ Madoc” for his hearing.’ 

Coleridge, on rejoining Southey, after so long a separation, 
would have much to report of his fellow-traveller, Wordsworth ; 
in return, Southey would have much to relate of his friend 
Davy. ‘ He is a miraculous young man,’ Southey wrote to 
Wilh am Taylor, ‘ whose talents I can oidy wonder at.* 
Southey was at this time editing an ‘ Annual Anthology and 
Davy was supplying him with poetry for it. Coleridge and 
Southey projected, while they were together, a joint poem in 
hexameters, on Mahomet : the memory of which survives, w T C 
suppose, in that striking fragment, beginning, 

1 Utter the song, 0 my soul, the flight and return of Mohammed,’ &c., 

one of the few readable attempts of the kind (being only four- 
teen lines) in tlic English language. When they next parted, 
Coleridge went from Devonshire to London to write leading 
articles for the ‘ Morning Post ; ’ and Southey to a house that 
lie had taken in the village of Burton, near Christchurch, in 
Hampshire. 

Coleridge spent the next six months in London, engaged in 
writing for the ‘ Morning Post,’ and in translating ‘Wallenstein.’ 
lie seems never to have worked so hard as during his residence 
in Germany, and for several months afterwards. In consider- 
ation of his tendency to describe as done that which was only 
intended, some deduction, perhaps, is to be made from the 
report lie rendered to Mr. Thomas Wcdgewood of his present 
labours: — 

‘ I shall remain in London till April. The expenses of my last 
year made it necessary for me to exert iny industry, and many other 
good ends are answered at the same time. Likewise, by being obliged 
to write without much elaboration, I shall greatly improve myself in 
naturalness and facility of style, and the particular, subjects on which 
I write for money are nearly connected with my future schemes. 
My mornings I give to compilations, which 1 am sure cannot be 
wholly useless ; and for which, by the beginning of April, 1 shall have 
•curnf^iearly 150/. My evenings to the theatres, us 1 am to con- 
duct wlljtt of dramaterye, or scries of essays on the drama, both its 
gcnemj&iciples and likewise in reference to the present state of 
the Eijpl ^t lieatrcs. This I shall publish in the c Morning Post.’ 
My nillmSwe on the theatres costs me nothing ; and Stuart, the 
editor, cafes' flfc expenses in London. Two mornings and one whole 
day, I dcmiat^lffllhese essays on the possible progressivcncss of man, 
and on the principilbt of population. In April I retire to my greater 
work, — « The Idfe l ‘ 0 f%cssing.’” — ( Cottle , p. 430.) 
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In another letter from London he gives us the impression made 
upon him by a visit to the gallery of the House of Commons: — 

‘ Pitt and Fox completely answered my preformed ideas of them. 
The elegance and high finish of Pitt’s periods, even in the most 
sudden replies, is curious ; but that is all. He argues but so so, and 
docs not reason at all. Nothing is remembcrable of what lie says. 
Fox possesses all the full and overflowing eloquence of a man of clear 
head, clear heart, and impetuous feelings. 11c is to my mind a great 
orator ; all the rest that spoke were mere creatures. I could make a 
better speech myself than any that I heard, except Pitt and Fox. I 
reported that part of Pitt’s speech which 1 have enclosed in brackets ; 
not that I report rx officio , but my curiosity having led me there, I 
did Stuart n service by taking a few notes. I work from morning to 
night, but in a few weeks 1 shall have completed my purpose, and 
then adieu to London for ever. We newspaper scribes are true galley 
slaves. When the high winds of events blow loud and frequent, then 
the sails are hoisted, or the ship drives on of itself. When all is calm 
and sunshine, then to our oars.’ 

In tlie spring Coleridge went to Stowcy, and after a short 
time removed to Keswick, within reach of Wordsworth, who by 
this time had made out his way to Grasmere. Coleridge was now 
settled at"thc Lakes for some years. He continued to write from 
Keswick for the € Morning Post.,’ but Mr. Stuart will be believe^, 
when be says, very irregularly. We will extract from a lettefr 
to Mr. Josiah Wcdgcwood (Nov. 1. 1800 ), his own view of bis 
new residence at Keswick, the bouse whicli afterwards became 
Southey’s home for life : — 

( * The room in which I write commands six distinct landscapes ; the 
two lakes, the vale, the river and mountains, and mists, and clouds, 
and sunshine, make endless combinations, as if heaven and earth were 
for ever talking to each other. Often when in a deep study, I have 
walked to the window and remained there looking without seeing ; 
all at once the lake of Keswick and the fantastic mountains of Bor- 
rowdale at the head of it have entered into my mind, with a sudden- 
ness ns if 1 had been snatched out of Cheapside and placed for the 
first time in the spot where I stood, aM that is a delightful feeling, — 
these fits and trances of novelty received from a long known object. 
The river Greta flows behind our house, roaring like an untamed son 
of the hills, then winds round and glides away in the front, so that* 
we live in a peninsula. But besides this etherial eye feeding, we 
have very substantial conveniences. Our garden is part of a large 
nursery garden, which is the same to us and as private as if the 
whole had been our own, and then too we have delightful walks with- 
ou'tpassing our garden gates. My landlord, who lives in the sister 
house, for the two houses are built so as to look like one great one, is 
a modest and kind man, of a singular character. By the severest 
economy he has raised himself from a carrier into the possession of 
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a comfortable independence. He was always very fond of reading, 
and has collected nearly 500 volumes, of our most esteemed modem 
writers, such as Gibbon, Hume, Johnson, &c. His habits of economy 
and simplicity remain with hini, and yet so very disinterested a man 
I scarcely ever knew. Lately, when I wished to settle with him 
about the rent of our house, he appeared much affected, told me that 
my living near him, and the having -so much of Hartley’s company 
were great comforts to him and his housekeeper; that he hod no 
children to provide for, and did not mean to marry, and, in short, 
that he did not wunt any rent from me. This of course I laughed 
him out of ; but he absolutely refused to receive apy rent fpr the first 
half year, under the pretext that the house was not completely fur- 
nished. Hartley quite lives at the house ; and it is, as you may sup- 
pose, no small joy to my wife to have a good, affectionate, motherly 
woman divided from her only by a wall.’ 

Southey’s health had, in the mean time, given way under his 
various and incessant labours ; and in the spring of 1800, he soiled, 
with his wife, for Lisbon, with the intention of spending a year 
in Portugal. Medical advisers had recommended change to a 
warmer climate. If an Englishman at that time had had greater 
choice, Southey nevertheless would probably have chosen Lisbon, 
for his uncle was still chaplain there ; and the thought of writing 
a History of Portugal had -already crossed his mind. A 
l^uthcrn climate speedily revived him, and he was soon at work 
as hard as ever, collecting materials for a Portuguese history, 
and finishing * Thalaba,* which he sent home, to be published 
before his return. Davy, and an old school-friend, Danvers, 
corrected the press for him. Of his historical researches, he 
sent an interesting account to W. Taylor : — 

4 1 am up to the cars in chronicles, a pleasant day’s amusement ; 
but battles and folios, and heroes and monarclis teaze me terribly in 
my dream. I bavc just obtained access to the public manuscripts, 
and the records of the Inquisition tempt me — five folios — the whole 
black catalogue ; yet I am somewhat shy of laying heretical hands 
upon these bloody annals. The holy ofiicc is not dead, but slecpeth. 
There, however, it is that I ny|gt find materials for the history of the 
Reformation here and its inenRtual efforts. 1 obtain access through 
one of the censors of books here, an ex-German divine, who enlisted 
# in the Catholic service, professing the one faith with tlic same sin- 
cerity that he preached the other; a strong-headed, learned, and 
laborious man, curious enough to preserve his authoritative revisions 
of all that is permitted to be printed or sold in Portugal. These re- 
visions I have seen, and by this means become acquainted with what 
is not brought to light. The public library here is magnificently 
established ; the books well -arranged, with ample catalogues, a libra- 
rian to every department, and free access to all — without a cloak. 
The Museum is also shut to all in this the common dress, a good 
trait of national honesty. The ruin of the priests gave rise to this 
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foundation? Their libraries were all brought to Lisbon, and the 
books remained as shovelled out of the carts for many years. They 
are not yet wholly arranged. Engl i si 1 writers are very few, scarcely 
any. Hut for what regards the Peninsula, for church and monastic 
history, and the laborious and valuable compilations of the two lost 
centuries, a more complete collection does not probably exist. I regret 
my approaching return to England, and earnestly wish 1 could remain 
six or seven years in a country whoso climate so well suits me, and 
where I coul$Snd ample and important occupation. Once more I 
must return, when my history shall be so fur completed as is possible 
at home, to give it its last corrections here. 1 

Southey returned to England in July, 1801, with restored 
health, and a large collection of historical materials. He 
had had thoughts while in Lisbon, from his experience of the 
benefits of a warm climate, of going out to the Indian bar, 
but these were soon dismissed ; it would have prevented 
liini from writing the History of Portugal, and this was to 
be his great work, and passport to posterity. On liis return 
to England, prospects of* official preferment, compatible with his 
literary plans, dawned upon him. f I have the hope and pros- 
• pcct,’ lie announces to W. Taylor, 4 of visiting Italy in a 
4 provident way — as secretary to some legation there — an 
4 office of little trouble ; with the prospect of advancement. M|j 
4 destination will probably be Palermo ; if peace comes, as likely 
4 to any of the other states, and as willingly. Ultimately, I 
4 look to Lisbon, and certainly to a long absence from England. 9 
In the mean time he was to be with liis brother-in-law. 4 1 am 
4 going to Keswick, to pass the autumn with Coleridge — to 
4 work like a negro, and to arrange liis future plans with my 
4 own. lie is miserably ill, and must quit England for a warmer 
4 climate, or perish. I found letters announcing his determination 
4 to ship himself and family for the Azores : this I have stopped ; 
4 and the probability is that lie will accompany me abroad. 9 
But Dublin, and not Palermo, became Southey’s destination. 
As early as November, lie was anointed private secretory to 
Mr. Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, for one year. 
He was a stranger to Mr. Cony, but had been recommended 
to him by Mr. Hickman, afterwards Clerk of the House 
of Commons, — at that time private secretary to Abbott, 
secretary for lrelaud. Southey had made Rickman’s friendship 
at Burton, while relaxing from liis law studies, in the long 
vacation of 1796. Tlic appointment was limited to a year, 
thlt the master and secretary might see how they suited each 
other before they were further bound. At the end of the year, 
Southey ceased to be secretary : 4 losing, 9 he writes, 4 a foolish 
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‘ office and a good salary. The salary I might have kepi* 

* if I would have accepted a more troublesome situation, \hat 
c of tutor to his son. All this was transacted with ministerial 

* secrecy and hints ; but with respectful civility, — so much 
‘ for that. 9 He had valued the appointment only os giving 
him a salary, which would place him above the necessity of 
writing for daily bread, and would leave hina^jbime for the 
careful composition of the works which were to Vfpg him ftunc. 
His heart had been all the while in his literary pursuits. Within 
ten days of his installation as private secretary, he wrote to W. 
Taylor, projecting a new Review. During his year of office, 
half of which was spent in London, and the other lialf in 
Dublin, he made some progress with the * Curse of Kehama, 9 
and worked steadily at his History. When he lost his priVate 
secretaryship, he found consolation for the loss of income 

t sense of freedom.* He was now at liberty to bury himself in 
the country, and pursue his studies in quiet. Ilis first thought 
was to settle in Wales, and a treaty for a house in the Yale of 
Neath was all but concluded. Disappointed of this, he took up 
his quarters for some months at Bristol, where he was always, 
as it were, at home, and house-hunted in all directions, but with- 
out success. The loss of his first and then only child drove 
^fim away in August, 1 803 ; lie joined Coleridge at Keswick, 
and did not again move. Greta Ilall, Keswick, continued their 
joint residence till the spring of 1807, when Southey took the 
house for himself. " • 

The letter, in which he conveyed to his friend W. Taylor the 
intelligence of his planting himself for a permanence at the 
Lakes, contained other important news. On the break-up of 
the administration of ‘ All the Talents, 9 Lord Grenville had 
procured him a pension of 200/. a-yeur. In the following pas- 
sage, as it is printed in W. Taylor’s Life, a blank is left for the 
name of Wynn ; but the blank has been filled up by Mr. Dc 
Quinccy, in his sketch of Southey, in ‘ Tait’s Magazine. 9 And 
it was right to do so ; for the fact is equally to the honour of 
both parties. Mr. Charles Wyip and Southey had been school- 
fellows and college-companions ; and it was the happy privilege 
of the wealthier friend to help our aspiring student in his cariy 
struggles, and place him above want, before he had attained 
an independence by his own indefatigable labours. 

‘ When the late ministry saw that out they must go, Wynn 
thought of saving .something for me out of the fire ; he could only get 
an offer of a place in the island of St. Lucia, worth about 600/. a year. 
There was no time to receive my answer, but he divined it rightly, 
and refused.' Instead, one of Lord G.’s last acts was to give me a 
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pension of 2002., to' which the King “ graciously assented." You 
cannot be more amused at finding me a pensioner, than lam at finding 
myself so. I am not however a richer man than before. Hitherto 
Wynn has given me, an annuity of 1602., which I felt no pain in 
accepting from the oldest friend I have in the world, with whom my 
intimacy, was formed before we were either of us old enough to think 
of difierepce of rank and fortune. But Wynn is not a rich man for 
his rank y aqdj,of course I shall receive this no longer from him, now 
thatoitis'no laager necessary. Of 2002. the taxes have the modesty to 
deduct 362., and the Exchequer pays irregularly ; he is in luck who 
a has only one quarter in arreor, so Bedford tells me, who lias an office 
’ there, 1 therefore lose 162. per year during the war, and gain 202. 
whenever the income tax is repealed, having the discomfort always 
of uncertain remittances. It is but wearing a few more grey goose 
quills to the stump in the course of the year, and in the course of one 
yqgr I have better hopes than I ever yet had of getting a-head, as 
you will presently see. The last copy of MS. for “ Espriclla’s 
Letters ” sets off this night on its way to Richard Taylor/. < 

The letter goes on to describe the work lie had on hand — an 
edition of c Palmerin of England/ ‘ Kirke? White’s Remains/ 
the ‘ History of Brazil/ (a part, and, in proper order, the last 
part, of his * History of Portugal/ but to be brought out first on 
account? of the interest then felt in South America), and a trans- 
lation of the * Cid/ He had just brought c Espriclla’s Letter^ 
*id three volumes of € Specimens of English Poets/ through tfie 
press, to the eve of publication. Besides all this, there was maga- 
zine writing. We quotp again from the same letter: — 

* About a fourth part of the first volume of the History (of Brazil) 
is done, and I shall, perhaps, print it volume by volume. Two 
quartos are the probable extent. I might doubtless obtain Jive hun- 
dred guineas for the copyright ; but I will not sell the chance of 
greater eventual profit. This work will supply a chasm in history. 
This is not all : 1 cannot do one thing at a time ; so sure as I attempt 
it, my health suffers. The business of the day haunts me in the 
night, and, though a sound sleeper otherwise, my dreams partake so 
much of it as to harass and disturb me. I must always, therefore^ 
have one train of thoughts for the morning, another for the evening, 
and a book, not relating to eithc^or half-an-hour after supper ; and 
thus neutralising one set of associations by another, and having (God 
be thanked,) a heart at ease, I contrive to keep in order a set of 
nerves as much disposed to be out of order as any man’s can be. The 
“ Cid ” is therefore my other work in hand : I want only an importa- 
tion of books from Lisbon to send this to the press, and shall have full 
time to complete the introduction and notes, while the body of the 
wor’^is printing. It will supply the place of preliminaries to the 
* History of Portugal," and exhibit a complete view of the heroic age 
of Spain. I had almost forgotten to say, that the reason why you 
have not received a copy of my Specimens is that it is delayed for 
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-some cancels. Lastly, I have to tell you that before the change ef 
ministry took away all my expectations, I was weary of them.; .and 
as some arrangements of Coleridge’s made it necessary that* I 
should either decide upon removing hence at a fixed timer or regaining 
with the house, 1 have chosen the latter alternative. Here, then, I 
am settled^ — am planting currant trees, purchasing a little furniture, * 
making the place decent, as for os scanty means will go, and sending 
for my books by sea, perfectly well contented with my Jjpt, and thank- 
’ ful that it has fallen in so goodly a land.’ 

Meanwhile, Coleridge had gone to Malta in the spring of 1804, 
in search of health, leaving his wife and family at Keswick. The 
office of chief secretary becoming vacant while he was there, Sir 
Alexander 13 allelic governor, appointed him to act until a new 
secretary came from England, lie acted for about eighteen 
months ; tlic office of treasurer, then associated with the secretaqp- 

* ship, lie declined to undertake, losing thereby the half of 10Q0/. 
a year, the salary of the i wo offices, lie returned to England 
in 180(5, by way of Sicily and Italy. His health had not im- 
proved ; nor, though lie might have deluded liimsclf as to the 
cause of his suiferings, could any one else, who knew the fatal 
habit lie had contracted, expect improvement from change of 
climate. He laid become an opium-eater before lie went to 
Jtyfclta, and he returned an opium-eater still. 

None of the various accounts of Coleridge, which have yet hcem 
published, enter into any detail concerning the next seven or 
eight years of his life. Mr. Cottle saw nothing of him between 
his lecturing at llristol in 1807 and his coming bock to lecture 
there in 1814 ; and he tells us only, what lie knows himself. 
Mr. Giltaian’s unfinished biography, a very meagre performance, 
gives us no information for this period. Keswick remained 
Coleridge’s nominal residence till 1810: but bis absences be- 
came frequent, and his returns, as Southey says, more difficult 
to be calculated than those of a comet. He was often with 
Wordsworth at Grasmere, lie was occasionally in London, 
lecturing. The ‘ Friend ’ occupied him at Keswick and Gras- 
•merc during the year 1809 aiy} part of 1810. He had not 
in the interval become better adapted for the conduct of a 
periodical than when he failed witli the * Watchman’ in 1796 ; 
it was brought out very irregularly, managed expensively, 
and not written so os to please generally. It lingered on 
through twenty-seven numbers, though Southey had predicted 
a much earlier demise. Southey writes (Sept. 1809), * Cole- ‘ 

* ridge lias sent out a fourth number to-day. I have always ex- 

* pectcd every number to be the last ; he may, however, possibly 
‘ go on in this intermitting way till subscribers enough withdraw 
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‘ their names (partly in anger at its irregularity, more because 

* they find it in heathen Greek) to give him an ostensible reason 

* for stopping short.’ In 1810 Coleridge went to London, and 
lived for a short time with Mr. Basil Montagu; from him 
he passed on to an old Bristol friend, Mr. Morgan, then residing 
at Hammersmith. Mr. Morgan removed afterwards to Caine, 
and Coleridge removed with him ; where for some three or four 
yeare Mr. Morgan’s house continued to be his home. In 1813, 
his play of ‘ liemorse * was brought out at Drury Lane, with 
very great success : so much so, that Lord Byron, who was a 
great admirer of his genius — placing him and Crabbe at the 
head of their contemporary poets — was most^urgent with him 
to set about another tragedy. Instead of whicn, he kept writing 
a great deal for the newspapers, chiefly for the ‘ Courier.’ It was 
ih 1814 that he returned to Bristol, to lecture; here Mr. Cottle 
becomes again communicative, — and this is the sad part of Mr. 
Cottle’s book. Coleridge was now the slave of opium ; what- 
ever money he made, went at once in the purchase of that de- 
structive poison, to the ruin of his health, his principles, and 
character; domestic disagreement is a weak word for the 
inevitable consequences of such habits ; he became, in poetic 
language, a voluntary exile from his family, a wanderer on the 
face of the earth. We arc not of opinion that the private life 
of every eminent person becomes public property immediately 
on his death, even though higher objects, than amusement only, 
may be attained by publication, — -for instance, what is familiarly 
called a moral lesson. But, after the course* Mr. Cottle has 
taken, there is an end to any question of the kind in the case 
of Coleridge. There is no longer a possibility of conAalment ; 
ancL under the circumstances, we arc satisfied that lus memory 
will derive far more honour from Buch a letter as the following, 
than from any attempts to deny or to distort the published 
truth. The letter was written in 1814 by Coleridge to one of 
his oldest and most attached friends, Mr. Wade of Bristol: — 

1 Dear Sir, — for I am unworthy to call any good man friend, — 
much less you, whose hospitality and love I have abused : accept, 
however, my entreaties for your forgiveness, and for your prayers. 

* Conceive a poor miserable wretch, who for many years has been 
attempting to heat off pain by a constant recurrence to the Vice that 
reproduces it Conceive a spirit in hell, employed in tracing out for 
others the road to that heaven from which his crimes exclude himj 
In short, conceive whatever is most wretched, helpless, and hopeless, 
or# yoii will form as tolerable a notion of my states as it is possible 
for a good man to have. 

* I used to think the text in St. James, that “he who offended in 
41 one point offends in all,” very harsh : but I now feel the awful, the 
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tremendous truth of it. For the one crime of opium, what crime have 
I not made myself guilty of! Ingratitude to my Maker ! and to my 
benefactors —injustice! and unnatural cruelty to my pool) children! 
self-contempt for my repeated promise-breach, nay too often actual 
falsehood!' 

‘ After my death 1 earnestly entreat that a full and unqualified 
narration of my wretchedness, and of its guilty cause, may be made 
public, that at least some little good may be effected by the direful 
example. 

* May God Almighty bless you, and have mercy on your still affec- 
tionate, and in his heart grateful, S. T. Coleridge.’ — ( Cottle y p. 394.) 

Such was Colpridgc’s terrible confession ! Southey had ad- 
dressed two remarkable letters to Cottle on this painful subject, 
a few months before ; recommending earnestly self-restraint, and 
labour, and returning home. * 

4 The restraint, which alone could effectually cure, is that which no 
person can impose upon him. Could lie be compelled to a certain 
quantity of labour every day for liis family, the pleasure of having 
done it would make his heart glud, and the sane mind would make the 
body whole. I see nothing so advisable for him, as that he should 

come here to Greta Hall hero it is that he ought to be. He 

knows in what manner he would be received, — by his children with 
joy ; by his wife, not with tears if she can control them, certainly not 
with reproaches ; by myself only with encouragement. 

'fo Keswick Coleridge would not and did not go ; nor to 
Mr. Poole. He returned to the Morgans. In April, 181,6, he 
placed himself under the care of Mr. Gillman, a surgeon at 
Highgate, in the hope that he might be broken of his fatal pro- 
pensity. In Mr. Gillman he found the kindest of friends, and 
he lived in his house till his death, on the 25th of July, 1834. 
Mr. Cottle’s reminiscences of Coleridge close with the year 1814: 
Mr. Gillman’s first volume does not go beyond the time of 
Coleridge’s coming to reside with him, — so that the particu- 
lars of his eighteen years at Highgate are yet to come. 

What a different picture will Southey’s biographer have to 
draw ! His life at Keswick was, like all his previous life, one 
of uninterrupted industry. Year by year his reputation grew, 
and his' humble means, the honest produce of a most conscien- 
tious industry. In 1809 he undertook to write the historical 
part of the Edinburgh Annual Register,’ at a salary of 400/. 
aryear; and took a twelfth share of the property, which he ex- 
pected would return him 40 per cent. So that at lost he thought 
himself well paid for his labours ; with 4 a fair prospect (life and 
f - health permitting) of beginning in a very few years to get 
* above the world, in the worldly meaning of the phrase.’ In 
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1813 he was appointed Poet Laureate Scott having previously 
declined the honour. From this period his correspondence with 
Wm. Taylor begins to flag. 

Southey survived .Coleridge nearly nine years. He died on 
the 21st of March, 1843 ; having been for nearly a year before 
his death in a state of complete unconsciousness. His over- 
worked mind had broken down. Two singular incidents hap- 
pened to him in his later life. In 1826 he was returned to, 
parliament for the borough of Downton, while abroad, without 
his consent. On the meeting of parliament he wrote to the 
Speaker to inform him that he was not qualified as required 
by law, and could not take the prescribed oaths. Sir Robert 
Peel, during his short tenure of office in 1835, offered him 
a baronetcy; which, however, he at once declined, as incom- 
patible with his worldly circumstances. Upon this. Sir Robert 
conferred on him a pension of 300Z. a-year. lie received it 
joyfully: it released him from all further necessity of writing 
for bread. As soon as his current engagements were discharged, 
by the completion of his edition of Cowper, and of his c Lives 

* of the British Admirals, 9 in c Lardncr’s Cyclopaedia,’ he looked 
forward to devoting himself to his favourite work, the c History 

* of Portugal. 9 But time was not granted him for this. Large 
materials have, doubtless, been left, which the public cannot 
afford to lose; for the history of Portugal is still a desideratum 
in our literature. Three volumes from his ‘ Common Place 

* Book 9 arc now passing through the press ; good news for alL 
who relish the ‘ Omniana 9 and the € Doctor. 9 While in his ‘Life 

* and Correspondence, 9 which will soon appear under the editorship 
of his son, the Rev. Cuthbert Southey, the lovers of pleasant 
English prose may make sure of having as agreeable a specimen 
of unconscious autobiography, in the form of letters, as any in 
the language. 

Other, works, also, Southey is known to have meditated 
through life, and to have been compelled to defer, under the 
necessity of writing for subsistence ; until at last, when he had 
obtained a competence, too little of life remained to turn to -ac- 
count the materials which he had been long collecting. Among 
these works were a * History of the Monastic Orders, 9 a e History 
c of English Literature from the beginning of the Reign of 
c Elizabeth,’ and a < History of English Domestic Life.’ If, at 
the age of thirty, or even forty, a wise distribution of bounty had 
gi Jen him the pension, with which it was reserved for Sir Robert 
Peel to secure the comforts of his old age, how great would 
have been the gain to our literature ! Let the' rest be saad by 
Ms friend Henry Taylor, in the last of those striking essays, Mi 
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* Notes from Life’: — ‘ By a small pension, and the office of 
‘ Laureat, (yielding together about 2007. per annum), he was 
9 enabled to insure his life, so as to make a moderate posthumous 
c provision for his family ; and it remained for him to support him- 
c self and them, so long as he should live, by his writings. With 
9 unrivalled industry, infinite stores of knowledge, extraordinary 
9 talents, a delightful style, and the devotion of about one-half 
e of his time to writing what should be marketable, rather tlian 
9 what he would have desired to write, he defrayed the cost of 
9 that frugal and homely way of life which he deemed to be 
‘ the happiest and the best. So far it may be said that all was 
e well ; and certainly man was never more contented with a 

* humble lot than he. But at sixty years of age he had never 
9 yet had one year’s income in advance ; and when between 
‘ sixty and seventy his powers of writing failed, had it not been 
9 for the timely grant of an additional pension, his means of sub- 
9 sistence would have failed too. It was owing to this grant 
‘ alone that the last years of a life of such literary industry as 
9 was the wonder of his time, were not harassed by i>ecumary 
c difficulties ; and at his death the melancholy spectacle was pre- 
i sented of enormous preparations thrown away, one great labour 
6 of his life half finished, and other lofty designs which had been 
c cherished in his heart of hearts from youth to age, cither 
9 merely inchoate or altogether unattempted. Wo mourn over 
‘ the lost books of Tacitus and Pliny, and rake in the -ruins of 
9 Herculaneum to recover them ; but 300/. a-ycar, — had it been 
9 given in time, —might have realised for us works over the loss 
9 of which our posterity may perhaps mourn as much, or more ! 

‘“Tilings incomplete, ami purposes betrayed, 

Make sadder transits o’er Truth’s mystic glass 
Than noblest objects utterly decayed.” ’ 

The nature of the subject has carried us further into Southey’s 
letters, as part of our narrative, than we were quite aware : but 
we cannot close this paper without extracting one letter more 
from Mr. Cottle’s Reminiscences ; a very beautiful one, being 
an answer to Cottle’s expression of his regret that, on retiring 
from the bookselling business, he had not returned to Southey 
the copyrights of his early works. 

‘ My dear Cottle, — What you say of my copyrights affects me 
very much. Dear Cottle, set your heart at rest on that subject. It 
6ught to be at rest. They were yours ; fairly bought and fairly sold. 
You bought them on the chance of their success, which no London 
bookseller would have done ; and had they not been bought, jthey 
•ould npt have been published at all. Nay, if you had not pub- 
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* lishcd ‘Joan of Arc,’ the poem would never have existed, nor 
should It in all probability, ever have obtained that reputation 
which is the capital on which I subsist, nor that power which ena- 
bles me to support it. 

4 But this is not alL Do you suppose, Cottle, that I have for- 
gotten those true and most essential acts of friendship which you 
showed me when I stood most in need of them ? Your house was 
my house when I had no other. The very money with which I 
bought my wedding-ring, and paid my marriage fees, was supplied 
by you. It was with your sisters that 1 left my Edith during my 
six months' absence; and for the six months after my return, it 
was from you that I received, week by week, the little on which 
we lived, till I was enabled to live by other means. It is not the set- 
tling of our cash account that can cancel obligations like these. 
You arc in the habit of preserving your letters, and if you are 
not, I would entreat you to preserve this, that it might be seen 
hereafter. Sure I am, that there never was a more %enerous nor 
a kinder heart than yours; and you will believe me when I add 
that there does not live that man upon earth, whom 1 remember with 
more gratitude and more affectum. My heart throbs, and my eyes 
burn with these recollections. Good night, my dear old friend and 
benefactor. —lloiiEUT Soutuky.’ 

- Sh — - 

Art. III. An Account of the Measurement of two Sections 
of the Meridional Arc of India, bounded by the Parallels of 
18° 3' 15"; 24° 7' 11"; and 29° 30' 48". Conducted under 
the Orders of the Honourable East India Company. By Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Everest, P.E.S., &c., late Surveyor-General 

of India, and his Assistants. London : 1847. 

• 

Tn an early number of this Journal (VoL XXL 1813) an 
account was given of a Trigonometrical Survey, including 
the measurement of some arcs of meridian, which had been then 
recently executed in British India, under the direction of the 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Lawbton. The survey described in 
that article formed the first portion of a very extensive series of 
operations, undertaken with the double view of obtaining data 
for determining the dimensions and figure of the earth, and of 
forming a basis for the exact topography of India. With occa- 
sional intermissions, the survey has been continued to the present 
time, and besides enriching geography with an immense .number, 
of accurately-determined positions, it has given ns the measure- 
BMpbof a continuous arc of the meridian upwards of twenty- 
one degrees- in length, stretching from the extremity of the 

E insula of India to toe vicinity of the Himalaya mountains, 
s extensive arc — by far the most extensive, indeed, which 
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has yet been measured on the surface of the earth — is a datum 
of very great importance in physical astronomy, the attainment 
of which reflects infinite credit, both on the government of 
India, by whose direction and at whose cost the survey was un- 
dertaken and has been carried through, and on the science and 
ability of the officers who have successively superintended and 
taken part in its execution. During the time it has been in 
progress, similar operations have been undertaken in almost 
every country of Europe, and the ingenuity of the greatest 
mathematicians and astronomers, as well os of the most 
skilful instrument ' makers, has been tasked to devise means 
of giving increased precision and accuracy to the results. Nu- 
merous improvements and refinements have in consequence 
been introduced into the mode of conducting trigonometrical 
surveys, most of which have been taken advantage of in the 
measurement of the two last sections of the Indian arc. Colonel 
Everest’s present work, accordingly, recommends itself to our 
attention, not only on account of the large addition it makes 
to the facts upon which our knowledge of the earth’s magnitude 
and figure is founded, but as exliibiting practical geodesy in, 
perhaps, the highest state of advancement to which it haa‘yet 
been carried. 

The trigonometrical survey of the British possessions in India 
was begun about the year 1801, under the superintendence of 
Colonel Lambton, and shortly afterwords an arc of meridian was 
measured, about a degree and a half in amplitude, proceeding 
from a base in the neighbourhood of Madras. From one of the 
triangles belonging to this arc, a longitudinal scries was carried 
westward to Dodiigoontah (about 170 miles from Madras) where 
another base was measured. This lost base was made the origin 
of a new scries of triangles, which was extended southward, in 
the direction" of the meridian, until it reached Punna (lat. 
8° 9' 35"), near Cape Comorin. Two bases of verification 
were measured in connexion witli this scries, one near the middle, 
and the other at the southern extremity ; and observations for 
determining the latitudes and azimuths were made at an inter- 
mediate station, as well as at the two extremes. The arc of 
meridian deduced from this triangulation Vas thus divided into 
two sections, which form the two first or southern sections of 
what is now called the Great Meridional Art of India. A few 
years afterwards the triangulation was resumed at Dodagoontah, 
and proceeded in the opposite direction, northwards, nearly up the 
middle of the peninsula, till it reached Namthabad (lat. 1 5° 6' 0") ; 
and, subsequently, by a further extension, it was carried to 
Damaxgida (lat 18° 3' 15"); near which station, at Beder, in 
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the valley of the Manjra, a base was measured in 1815. All 
the operations connected with these* measurements have been 
minutely described by Colonel Lambton in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society and the Philosophical Transactions. They were 
conducted on the same general plan as those of the Ordnance 
Survey of England. The hoses were measured with a steel 
chain 100 feet in length; the terrestrial angles with a large 
theodolite, having on azimuth circle of three feet in diameter ; 
and the observations for the celestial amplitudes made with a 
five-foot zenith sector. At the time the results were published 
they were considered as equal, in point of accuracy, to those of 
the great national undertakings of a similar kind which had been 
carried on in France and England ; but Colonel Everest states 
circumstances which must divest them of any claim to extreme 
precision ; and, although they are still very valuable in a geo- 
graphical point of view, they arc, doubtless, much inferior to 
those which have recently been obtained, and would scarcely be 
considered tolerable in the present improved state of practical 
geodesy. 

Colonel Lambton died in 1823, while engaged in extending 
the Great Arc to the north of Damargida. He had selected a 
place called Takalkhcra for the limit of th&ncxt section, and 
had measured a base near that station, in the valley of the 
Berar. Colonel Everest, who had keen his first assistant since 
1818,' was appointed to succeed him as superintendent of the 
survey, and the operations proceeded without interruption. A 
aeries of observations with the sector was made at Takalkhera 
for determining the latitude, and the triangulation continued 
onwards as far as Kalianpur (lot. 24° V 11"). Near this place, 
in the plain of Seronj, a base was measured in 1824, and obser- 
vations taken for the latitude. During the latter port of these 
operations. Colonel Everest’s health had suffered ’Beverelv, and 
immediately after completing the sector observations, he re- 
turned to England on sick leave. A detailed account of all the 
particulars connected with the two sections which had been 
measured for the most part under *his superintendence, namely, 
from Damargida to Takalkhera, and from Takalkhera to Kali- 
anpur, was given by him in a former work which was published 
in 1830, by order of the directors of the East India Company. 

Of this publication it is not our purpose to speak at length. 
Various causes, which are stated by Colonel Everest with great 
can/four, conspired to diminish the credit which the ability dis- 
played in carrying on the operations might otherwise hawe 
claimed for the results. Previous to the measurement of tike 
base at Takalkhera, the joints of the standard steel chain had 
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been found to be covered with rust, the removal of which would 
necessarily produce some alteration in the length of the standard. 
The azimuth circle of the great theodolite hod been distorted 
through the effect of an accidental injury, and, with the utmost 
precautions that could be taken, the single observations sometimes 
differed from each other as much as thirty seconds. The azi- 
muths had been insufficiently observed through the whole extent 
of the line ; and the amplitudes were not deduced from observa- 
tions of the same stars at both extremities, but from determi- 
nations of absolute latitudes, and liable, therefore, to all the' 
errors of the star-catalogues. In addition to all this, the work 
had been carried on under extraordinary difficulties and dis- 
• advantages. Between Jlamargida and Takulkhera the arc passes 
through an extremely unhealthy country; the party suffered 
greatly from jungle fever, and Colonel Everest himself had 
been reduced to a state of such extreme exhaustion, that he 
required to be supported at the instruments while making the 
observations. Yet the results presented a much better agreement 
among themselves than was to be expected under such circum- 
stances; and though the repetition of the measurement has 
disclosed numerous errors, it has shown also that they were of 
a kind which ten,dcd mainly to counteract each other. Their 
agreement, however, with Colonel Lambton’s results was less 
satisfactory. On computing the length of the Bedcr4>ase from 
that at Takalkhcra through the series of triangles, the difference 
was found to be no lens than six feet and seven inches, amount- 
ing to nearly a foot in the mile, and rendering the existence of 
grave error in some quarter absolutely certain. 

Colonel Everest returned to India in 1830, liberally provided, 
by the munificence of the East India Company, with instru- 
ments and apparatus of every description, in the construction 
of which the skill of the most experienced artists of the day 
had been exhausted. Previously to liis departure in 1825, he 
had given directions for carrying on a longitudinal triangulation 
eastward from the base at Seronj ; and, on his return, he found 
the triangles had reached a point within 100 miles of Calcutta* 
where it was intended the scries should terminate. It was 
Considered expedient to complete this series; and as the tri* 
angulation had been pushed to a distance of 700 miles from tile 
Seronj base, he determined to measure andther base in the 
saighbourhood of Calcutta, with a view, not only to the usual 
verification, but for the purpose of rendering himself and his 
assistants familiar with the use of the new measuring apparatus. 
Thedetails of this measurement are not given, not is it connected 
in any way with the operations described in the work which is 
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the immediate subject of the present article. We need, there- 
fore, only state that, in consequence of the impediments which 
the nature of the country presented both to the triangulation and 
the measurement of the base, a considerable time elapsed before 
the work could be completed ; and it was not till towards the 
end of 1832, that Colonel Everest was enabled to turn his 
attention to the prolongation of the Great Arc. 

In entering upon this operation, it was necessary to make a 
preliminary survey of the country, for the purpose of selecting 
the stations of the principal triangles. Colonel Everest states 
that what may be called the elevated plateau of central India 
terminates on the northern side with the high lands in the 
vicinity of Gwalior, where the valley of the Chambal com- , 
mences. This valley is bounded on the north by a range of 
sandstone lulls; farther north detached ranges and isolated 
hillocks occur ; but the average level of the country appears to 
be rather below that of the valley of the Ganges. The lost of 
these natural elevations in the direct line of the meridian is 
Usira, beyond which they recede to the west ; so that, on the 
eastern flank of the triangulation, it was necessary to place the 
stations on flat alluvial land, totally destitute of natural eleva- 
tions. Beyond Dchli, the stations on both flanks were to be 
selected in the flat lands of the tract called the Doab, comprised 
between the Ganges and Jumna. This, he observes, ‘is a 
c wide extended plain, remarkable for the richness of its soil, its 

* abundant population, the scorching heat of the winds, which 

* blow over it from March to June, the deluging and almost 

* incessant rain which falls in the four succeeding months, the 
< unvarying monotony of its scenery, and the almost dcadness of 

* level of its surface.’ (P. xiii.) 

The Doab is bounded on its northern side by a range of hills, 
between which and that port of the- sub-Himalaya range on 
which the settlements of Landaor, Masuri, Hatipaon, &cT, are 
situated, is a beautiful valley called the Dchra Dun. Here 
Colonel Everest resolved to measure a base ; and a mountain 
to the north of it, named Banog, was selected as the site of the 
last trigonometrical station. But as this was supposed to be 
too near the Himalayas to admit of celestial observations being 
made without risk of disturbance from the attraction of that 
stupendous mouiftain chain, the station of Ealiana, about seventy 
miles to the south of it, was finally selected for the northern 
]imi'*of the arc. The latitude is 29° 30' 48". 

Two years were consumed in this preliminary survey, and 
Colonel Everest describes the duty as the most harassing he had 
ever been called upon to perform. The selection and detenxuk 
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nation of the relative bearings of sites for trigonometrical stations 
in a country like the Doab, whose surface is a dead level, and 
its atmosphere so thick, that a ray from a luminous object can 
scarcely ‘ carve a passage 9 for a distance of fifteen or twenty 
miles, may readily be* conceived to be a most troublesome affair* 
Considerable precision was requisite : for, as it was necessary 
to erect costly edifices of masonry at each of the principal 
stations, any defect of position would have been irremediable. 
Accordingly, two angles of each triangle were determined within 
a minute of the truth. To effect this a twelve-inch theodolite 
was raised on a mast, surrounded by a temporary scaffolding, 
to an average height of thirty feet above the ground, and a blue 
, light displayed from the station which was to be observed at on 
average height of ninety feet. Hut the light was scarcely in a 
single instance visible to the naked eye ; and hence it became 
necessary to carry a minor triangulation between the station at 
which the theodolite was erected, and that at which the signal 
was displayed, for the purpose of determining the direction of 
the ray ; and there being generally three or four, aud sometimes 
as many as six stations to be observed from the same site, much 
care was required in arranging for the successive display of the 
signals. The ingenious system of ‘ ray-tracing,’ which Colonel 
Everest contrived and put in practice, is altogether a new 
feature in trigonometrical surveying. 

Considerable difficulty was encountered at the commencement 
of the undertaking through the want of assistants accustomed 
to the use of instruments of the class with which he was now pro- 
vided. lie states, that on his return to India there was not an 
individual connected with his department, on whom he could rely 
for efficient aid in carrying out any operation with the accuracy 
and attention to minutirc, which had now become indispensable. 
It was necessary, therefore, to select and instruct assistants, and 
to form and train on establishment ; and the multifarious duties 
attached to the office of Sifrveyor-General of India contributed 
further to retard the preparations. Fortunately for the progress 
of the Great Arc, his camp was joined in 1832 by two officers. 
Captains Waugh and Iienny, who entered thoroughly into all 
his views, and after some experience become excellent observers* 
These gentlemen took a large part in all the operations con- 
nected with the meridional measurement, and their able and 
zealous co-operation is acknowledged by Colonel Everest in terms 
alike honourable to the superintendent and his subordinates. 

The final operations commenced in November, 1834, with 
the measurement of the base which had been traced out in the 
Dehra Dun. The line was measured twice, and the whole of 
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the season (from November to May) was consumed in the 
double operation, and in the triangulation for connecting the 
base with the station of Kaliana. From this point the triangu* 
lation along the arc was Begun in October, 1835, and at the 
end of the season it had been carried as far as the Chamb&l 
river. In the season of 1836 — 1837 it reached Kalisftipur, the 
northern limit of the former arc, and in this season the vertical 
angles were also observed. As soon as the connection was 
made with the former triangulation, it became an object of 
great interest to compare the results ; and on completing the 
calculation of the triangles it was found that the length of the 
Seronj base of 1824 differed from the length derived from the 
new base on the Dun by nearly 3£ feet. In former times this 
would have been considered a very satisfactory agreement, 
seeing that the length of the base is 7^ miles, and its distance 
from the new base upwards of 400 miles in a straight line ; but 
Colonel Everest justly considered the difference as indicating a 
muci^larger error than ought to exist, regard- being had to the 
precision of the new methods ; and, in order to set the question- 
at rest, he resolved to remeasure .the old base with the more 
accurate apparatus he now had at his command. This operation 
was completed in January, 1838, when it appeared that the 
length given by the chain measurement of 1824 wa£ too short 
by nearly three feet, as compared with the new result. 

Having now obtained all the data requisite for computing the 
terrestrial arc between Kaliana and Kalianpur, the determinar 
tion of the corresponding arc in the heavens, was alone wanting 
m order to complete the operations connected with this section. 
Unfortunately, the instruments which had been constructed for 
this purpose were found, on trial, to require extensive altera- 
tions; and as these were then in progress, the observations could 
not be immediately undertaken. The remainder of the season 
was accordingly employed in revising the old triangulation 
round the Seronj base. As the revision proceeded, the necessity 
of carrying it further became mbre apparent; and Colonel 
Everest, having now in the field a most efficient staff, and rightly 
judging that so favourable an opportunity might never again 
occur, resolved to remeasure the whole distance from Kalianpur 
to Damaigida, and thereby efface every vestige of suspicion 
from that section of the Great Arc which depends on his former 
operations. This was an energetic proceeding, seeing it involved 
a CArge expenditure which had not been sanctioned by the 
Government; but it was 6ne which all astronomers will ap- 
plaud; for it cannot be doubted that the remeasurement of 
this inspected portion of the former work has conferred on the 
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meridional arc of India a scientific value many times greater 
than it would have possessed, if he had limited hip operations, as 
was at first intended, to the measurement of the northern Section. 
The triangulation was executed by Captains Waugh and Benny, 
and was completed by the end of March, 1839. In order that 
th?H section should be rendered complete in every respect* 
Colonel Everest .now resolved to measure a base of verification' 
at? the southern extremity. On examination it was found that 
the old Beder base, which was measured by Colonel Lambton 
in 1815, could only be partially traced. A new alignment was 
therefore selected, and measured by Captain Waugh in October, 
18.40, Colonel Everest having returned in the previous year to 
Hatipaon to superintend the alterations of the astronomical in- 
struments, and prepare for the observation of the amplitudes. 

With the measurement of this base the geodetical operations 
were brought to a conclusion. The celestial amplitudes corre- 
sponding to the terrestrial arcs were determined by means of 
observations of the altitudes of stars near the zenith, made 
simultaneously at Kaliana and Kalianpur in the winter of 
1839-40, and by similar observations at Kalianpur and Damar- 

S 'da in the following winter; Colonel Evorcst and Captain 
enny being the observers at the northern station, and Captain 
Waugh at the southern, in both coses. 

It will be seen from the above brief sketch of the proceedings, 
that 'the meridional arc now measured by Colonel Everest 
consists of two' distinct sections, each complete in itself, 
and furnishing the means of determining the length of a de- 
gree of latitude, of the curvature of the meridian if compared 
with some other arc. The first or northern section, Ka- 
llana — 'Kalianpur, is about 371 miles in length; the second, 
Kalianpur — Damargida, about 426 miles ; and the two, taken 
together, form a continuous line of about 797 miles, and corre- 
spond to an arc of 11 ° 27' 3.^" of the celestial meridian. The 
results are entirely independent of any previous operations, ex- 
cepting that the height above the sea and the longitude of 
Damargida, the southern limit, are derived from the observations 
of Colonel Lambton. 

We have stated that the apparatus used for the measurement 
of his bases by Colonel Lambton, waB a steel chain 100 feet in 
length. The great length of the chain promised some ad- 
vantages 5 but it is liable to various objections, of which the 
principal one would seem to result from the impossibility of 
ascertaining, with the requisite precision, the temperature of its 
different parts while it is in actual use. Accordingly, General 
Colby, when about to undertake the survey of Ireland, resolved 
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to abandon the chain method (tijl the* used in the Ordnance 
Purvey), and to employ an appu^tus in the construction of 
which lie hod ingeniously contrived to take advantage of the 
unequal expansions of diffefen$*metals, so as to eliminate the 
effects of variations of temperature altogether. Colonel Everest 
determined to adopt the some method in India ; and he has given 
a very minute description of the apparatus, as well as of the 
manner in winch he applied it. The details are somewhat 
complicated, but a few words will suffice to give an idea of its 
construction. * 

The essential parts of the apparatus consist of two similar 
metallic bars, one of brass and the other of iron, about ten feet 
long, placed side by side, and firmly united at the middle to a 
connecting bar of iron, which keeps them a little more than an 
inch apart. Passing through apertures wrought in both bars at 
their extremities, and rotating on double conical pivots so os not 
to interfere with the free expansion of the bars, are two flat iron 
tongues, about six inches in length, one end of each projecting 
about inches on the side of the iron bar at right angles. At 
the temperature of 62° of Fahrenheit (the standard for British 
measures) the two bars arc of precisely the same length, and 
the two tongues are exactly perpendicular to the direction of the 
bars. r Suppose the temperature to receive an increa&, both bars 
will be lengthened, but the brass bar more than the iron bar, in 
consequence of which the tongues will be thrown out of their 
perpendicular position, and inclined inwards . On the contrary, 
if the temperature falls below 62°, both bars will be shortened, * 
but the brass bar will now be the shorter of the two, and the 
tongues will be inclined outwards . This being understood, it 
will be manifest that there is a certain point on the tongue at 
which the absolute expansion of the bars is just compensated 
by the inclination of the tongue; and consequently if a Vine 
dot be marked on each tongue this neutral point, Jthe dis- 
tance between the two dots will remain unaltered, provided the, 
relative expansions of the two bar*remain the same at aULtem- 
peratures. The situation of the neutral point depends oh the 
length of the bars, the distance between them, and the relative 
expansions of the two metals, but its exact position is determined 
experimentally. The ]>arts are 40 arranged that the distance 
between the dots or compensation points is exactly, or as nearly 
as the artist can make it, ten feet. 

In the actual measurement several sets of bars are necessary ; . 
"six were used in the present case. They are supported on 
brass rollers, and enclosed in deal boxes, from which the tongues 
only project ; and the boxes are arranged one before the. other, 
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so that the dots on all the tongues are precisely in the line pf 
the base, or in a line parallel to it. From the construction it 
is manifest that the compensation points at the adjacent ends of 
two sets of bars cannot be brought into coincidence ; and it is 
necessary that they should not be brought so near to each Other 
as to cause risk of derangement from the end of one box being 
accidentally moved against another. An interval of some inches 
is Accordingly left between the points, the measurement of 
which is effected by an exceedingly ingenious microscopic appa- 
ratus, also constructed on the principle of compensation, and 
so contrived that the distance between the focal points of two 
microscopes shall not be altered by changes of temperature. 
This apparatus is placed over the contiguous ends of every two 
sets of bars, and when the whole is in proper adjustment, the 
optical axes of the microscopes are vertical, and in a plane 
passing through the line of the base, and the dots on the 
two tongues are respectively bisected by the cross wires in 
the foci of the microscopes ; in which state of things the dis- 
tance between the dots is just equal to the constant distance 
between the foci of tlic microscopes, which for convenience 
of calculation is made equsd to six inches. A small telescope 
placed between the two microscopes (the three optical axes being 
in the same plane), with a delicate level attached at right angles 
to its axis, gives the means of adjusting a fine dot on a plate of 
metal vertically under the centre of tlic apparatus, so that when 
the measurement lias been suspended, or when it is necessary 
to alter the level of the measuring bars, the operation can be 
resumed exactly from the point at which it was left off. 

General Colby’s apparatus is uudoubtcdly entitled to the 
praise of extreme ingenuity ; but on account of the complexity 
of its construction, extreme care must be exercised in using it ; 
and whether it possesses sufficient advantage in point of accuracy 
over simpler methods, to compensate the great additional trouble 
• it gives rise to, is a question on which those only who have a 
practical knowledge of su<#i matters are entitled to speak. 
Colonel Everest’s opinion, and that of no geodist can have 
greater weight, is not favourable. He observes, * If, indeed, it 
‘ had been possible by means of this new application to set aside 
‘ all regard to the variations of temperature and their con- 
4 sequences, there would have been much less reason for objec- 
* tion — the notion of being able to measure a line at pleasure 
‘ under all circumstances, with an accuracy needing no correc- 
4 tion,. and which would have been perfectly independent of 
4 physical changes, is not only a magnificent conception as far as 
4 theory is concerned, but would in reality have been deserving 
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« of a great increase of trouble and precaution by way of an 
^ offset to the saving of computation which it caused; but it 

* would be a great mistake to suppose that this has Men the 
< case, for the practical difficulties arc such as to render not 
‘ only the entire elimination of errors, but even their reduction 
‘ to the rejcctaneous state a hopeless expectation, and the 
‘ result has been, that instead of one mass of simple corrections, 

‘ wc are now burdened with an overwhelming accumulationof 
‘ minute particles of computation, each of which tends in its 

* turn to fritter away the time, and occupy the attention of two 
‘ skilful computers.’ (P. c.) 

The impracticability of maintaining an invariable distance 
between the neutral points under all changes of physical con- 
dition, deprives the apparatus at once of its peculiar theoretical 
advantages ; and it is, moreover, liable to this serious objection, 
that the length of the base is not found in terms of a single 
standard, but in terms of two different standards, and these even 
*■ (as the practice has been) constructed of different metals. The 
compensation bars are referred to a standard iron bar of ten feet, 
and the microscopic apparatus, in respect of which any error is 
of precisely the same importance as if it belonged to the com- 
pensation bars, is compared with a standard brass scale of six 
inches. Now this not only multiplies the number of comparisons 
to be made between the measuring apparatus and the standards, 
but also involves the determination of the ratio of the brass 'scale 
to the iron bar — a ratio which it is difficult to determine with 
the requisite precision in the first instance, and which can only 
be assumed to be known afterwards on the supposition that the 
* rates of expansion of the two standards remain constant. 

But, after all, the apparatus must be judged of by the exact- 
ness of the results, and this, fortunately, can be tested in various 
ways. The Dehra Dun base is nearly miles in length. 
The ground is undulous and by no means favourable ; the line 
is twice intersected by the stream of the Asan ; and the height * 
.above the sea level of one end of it*ls 18G feet greater than 'that 
of the other. The base was measured twice, first from west to 
east, and then in the opposite direction. After all reductions 
the two results were os follows : — Length in feet at the level of 
^the sea — by the measurement, 39183*97329 ; by the remeasure- 
inent, 39183*77357 ; difference, 0*19972, corresponding to two 
indies and (nearly) four-tenths of an inch Another test was 
applied with an equally satisfactory result. The entife line was 
maided into three sections, and the two end sections dedueed 
from the middle one by triangulation. The discrepancies between 
the measured and computed distances were +0*333 of an inch in 
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the one case, and — 0*078 of an inch in the, other; so that the 
whole base, deduced in terms of the middle section, differed from 
the length actually measured by scarcely more than a quarter 
of an inch. * 

The other two bases, at Scronf and Beder, were measured 
exactly in the same manner as that on the Dehra Dun. The 
Scronj base (nearly 7y miles) was not remeasured, nor was any 
part of it deduced by triangulation from another, so that there 
are no direct means of verification — a circumstance which we 
think is to be regretted; but in the case of the Beder base 
(nearly 8 miles) the measurement was tested by dividing the 
whole length into three sections, and computing the two end 
sections from the middle one by a triangulation. The difference 
was found to amount only to an inch in the one case, and about 
two-thirds of an inch in the other; the computed length 
exceeding the measured length in both cases. 

The very close agreement of the results of these different 
processes affords a convincing proof, not onlj. of the sufficiency 
of the apparatus, but of the extreme care bestowed on all the 
details of the measurement. Every precaution was, in fact, 
taken to secure the most scrupulous accuracy. The whole 
operation was carried on under tents. The measuring bars 
were frequently compared with the standard iron bar before 
and after the operation ; the microscopic apparatus was likewise 
compared with the standard brass scale; and (with the exception 
of the first set) all the comparisons were made under tents, and 
in circumstances as nearly similar as possible to those which 
existed while the actual measurement was in progress. 

In order to compare the results of the present with those of 
other^neasurements, it is necessary to ascertain the exact relation 
of the units in terms of which the distances are expressed. At 
present this is a matter of much difficulty; for since the destruc- 
tion of the legal representative of the standard of English lineal 
measures in the fire which took place at the Houses of Par- 
liament in 1834, the term foot can scarcely be said to have a 
definite signification. Colonel Everest ha^ however, taken care 
to preserve the means of ascertaining the relation of the unit of 
his measures to the standards of other countries, or to any 
standard which may hereafter be sanctioned by the legislature.. 
The measuring bars, as we have seen, were carefully compared 
with a certain iron bar, on which the artist had [placed two dots 
to. define * distance intended to be ten feet (of what scale is not 
said), and the microscopic apparatus, with a brass scale, intended, 
in like manner, to represent a distance of six inches, at the tern* 
perature of 62° of Fahrenheit respectively. These two stands 
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ards, therefore, — the 10-foot bar and the 6-inch scale — are the 
models or representatives of a multiple and submultiple of the 
unit in terms of which the results of the measurement are 
given, and it is to them that' an ultimate appeal must be 
made. When about to leave India, Colonel Everest caused 
them to be deposited, for safe custody, in the garrison at Agra, 
where they now remain, and where we trust they will be 
religiously preserved. But before {hey were thus disposed of, 
they had been very carefully compared with another bar and 
scale, similar to them in all respects, and the duplicates, or 
copies, thus obtained were brought to England, and forwarded 
to the Ordnance Map Office at Southampton for the purpose 
of comparison with the standards of the Ordnance Survey. 
Some comparisons arc given in the present work from which we 
may conclude that the standards of the Indian arc are known 
in terms of the Ordnance standards. These last, as we now 
know from Captain Yolland’s recently published and interesting 
account of the measurement of the Lough Foyle base in Ireland, 
have been compared with the standards of the English arc from 
Dunnose to Clifton ; but we arc not aware of any experiments 
having been yet undertaken for the purpose of directly ascer- 
taining their relation to those of the French and other con- 
tinental surveys. For the present, therefore, any result deduced 
from the combination of Colonel Everest’s arcs with those of 
other countries must be considered as only provisional ; though 
the corrections which may subsequently be required will probably 
be exceedingly minute. 

For the measurement of the horizontal angles' two large 
theodolites were used, one of which had been made expressly 
for this Burvey by the celebrated Troughton, and is described by 
Colonel Everest as the capo tF opera of that renowned Artist. 
This superb instrument had ‘an azimuth circle of 34 inches 
in diameter, and by means of five microscopic micrometers the 
divisions could be read to one or two tenths of a second. It 
carried a telescope of 39*4 inches focal length ; the attached 
vertical circle was 18 jpehes in diameter ; and every contrivance 
had been applied to provide for accuracy and facility of adjust- 
ment, which the genius of the artist could devise. Nevertheless, 
when it was first brought into the field, after the measurement 
of the base on the Dun, -it was found so faulty in its construction, 
that the angles taken with it could not be depended upon to 
within fifty seconds of the truth. In the hands of a person of 
lest? energy and resource, such a discovery would have given 
rise to great inconvenience and delay ; but Colonel Everest no 
where appears to greater advantage than in dealing with a de- 
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fective instrument. With the assistance of an ingenious native 
artist, Scid Mohan, who rendered excellent service on this. and 
other important occasions, and to whom indeed he acknowledges 
himself, to have been mainly indebted for the successful issue of 
his plans, he immediately proceeded to subject the instrument 
to a thorough examination ; and after making various alterations 
in its interior arrangement, lie ultimately succeeded in rendering 
it ‘ as perfect in performance as it was beautiful in appearance.’ 
The other theodolite, originally made by Cary, was a fac-similo 
of Ramsden’s celebrated instrument, used in the Ordnance 
survey of England. An accidental blow, which it received on 
the occasion of raising it to the top of a pagoda at Tanjore, 
in 1808, had damaged the azimuth circle and tangent screw ; 
and although Colonel Lambton had been at great pains in 
attempting to repair the injury, its performance after that time 
had never been satisfactory. In its existing state it could not 
be used for the present measurement ; but as it was seen that 
there would be a great advantage in having two principal in- 
struments in the field, Colonel Everest resolved to attempt its 
re-construction. The plan which he designed for this purpose 
involved the casting and graduation of a 3-foot azimuth circle, 
and, in fiict, the renewal or alteration of every part of a first- 
class instrument, with the exception of the levels and lenses. 
All this was executed at Calcutta by the Company’s instrument 
maker, to his entire satisfaction. * 1 must,’ he remarks, ‘ do the 
‘ artist the justice to say that, for excellence of workmanship, 

‘ accuracy of division, steadiness, regularity, and glibness of 
c motion, and the general neatness, elegance, and nice fitting of 
c all its parts, not only were my expectations exceeded, but I 

* really think it is as a whole as unrivalled in the .world as it is 

* unique.’ 

Great importance was attached to the construction of the 
stations. Throughout the Doab it was necessary to erect arti- 
ficial structures of sufficient height to overtop the trees, and of 
sufficient solidity to afford a firm support to the theodolite. 
These were of a very substantial kind — square towers of solid 
masonry, about fifty feet in height, with walls five feet in thick* 
ness at the foundation, and two at the top. A stone slab, 
supported on two transverse stone beams, formed the floor on 
which the instrument stood; and the stage for the observers 
was entirely disconnected in order to avoid vibration while 
the observations were going on. The centre of the station was 
carefully defined on a plate of metal let into a stone, and 
sunk in the ground for further security ; and the theodolite and, 
signals were in all cases accurately adjusted over the centre. 
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The sites of the stations were also carefully selected with a view 
to well-conditioned triangles. It was a general rule, steadily 
adhered to, that no angle of any triangle should be less than 
30°. The sides of the triangles may be stated to be from ten to 
twenty-five miles. In a very few instances only are they found 
so much as thirty miles. 

In Colonel Lambton’s surveys, toasts, flagstaves, and other 
opaque objects, were used as signals. During the health season 
in Lidia, the state of the atmosphere is generally 6uch that 
objects of this nature cannot be steadily bisected, even at 
moderate distances, and very frequently they remain invisible 
for days together. At the beginning of the rainy season the 
atmosphere, on the contrary, possesses a degree of transparency 
seldom equalled in our higher latitudes; and accordingly this 
season was invariably chosen for commencing field operations. 
The consequence is described by Colonel Everest to have been a 
reckless waste of life and health, besides an amount of discomfort 
and suffering which must have rendered the service nearly unsup- 
portable. ft was found out, however, that luminous objects not 
only form far better signals, but succeed best in the dry and 
healthy season when the others are altogether unserviceable. 
Under ColonelEvcrest’s superintendence the system was changed, 
and field operations were entirely suspended during the rainy 
season. The heliotrope was used for day observations: it affords 
an exquisite object for bisection, but as it must be adjusted by 
signals from the observer, it was only available for short 
distances. Reverberatory lamps, with argand burners, and en- 
closed in air-tight cases, were generally used by night ; and when 
these were found to be too feeble, recourse was had to blue lights 
burned at regulated intervals. Means were provided to prevent 
any rays from the luminous object reaching the observer at the 
telescope, excepting those which passed over the centre^ of the 
station. With the heliotrope and blue lights it was found to be 
scarcely possible to arrange for the observation of more than one 
signal at the same time ; and hence the usual mode of proceeding 
was to take the angles between a mark of reference set up at 
some convenient distance from the station where the instrument 
was placed, and the signals displayed from each of the surround- 
ing stations successivdy and independently. In order to elimi- 
nate instrumental errors and obtain results of uniform precision, 
the angles were measured from eight different zerps on the 
cir£e, the established rule being ‘ to observe three times at each 
‘ zero with the face loft, and as many with the face right, then 
‘ to change the zero three times by 9° each time, ana at each 
? position go through a like operation, whereby it is evident that 
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* every ninth degree will in turn fall under one or other off^a 

* microscopes.’ 

Of the numerous improvements recently made in geodesy, one 
of the most important, in reference to precision of result, is that 
of observing every station visible from the one at which the 
instrument is placed, and taking all the observed angles into 
consideration in computing the distances. When one side and 
two amdes of a triangle ore known, the geometrician is in 
posBessmn of all the data he requires for computing the remain- 
ing parts; but in practical geodesy the measurement of the 
third angle is exceedingly important, because every observation 
being affected with less or more of error, it gives the means of. 
applying corrections from the condition that the sum of the three 
angles, measured respectively on the horizon of each station, is 
a known quantity. In the surveys carried on about the end of 
tho last and beginning of the present century, the practice 
began to be adopted of observing the three angles, and adjusting 
the observations so as to satisfy the above condition. But this 
is only one of sundry other conditions which spring up when 
more angles are measured than are just necessary for determining 
the sides, —for example, when two adjacent angles, and also 
their sum, have been observed, or when lines drawn to represent 
the paths of all the observed rays, form polygons with their 
diagonals. In all such cases the observed angles are connected 
with each other by certain geometrical relations, which would be 
all satisfied if the observations were perfectly exact; and the 
problem which the computer has to solve is, to determine the 
corrections which must be applied to the observed angles in 
order that they may satisfy the whole of the relations simulta- 
neously, and at the same time fulfil the condition of making the 
smallest possible alteration in the observed valueB, — the test of 
which is that the sum of the squares of the applied corrections 
is a minimum. A general solution of this problem, which it 
will be readily understood is one of great difficulty, is obtained 
by means of a laborious and highly artificial though systematic 
process of computation, for which we are mainly indebted to 
the late Professor Bessel, and an admirable example of its appli- 
cation is given in the account of the measurement of a degree in 
East Prussia which was published in 1838. Colonel Everest 
was not acquainted with this very satisfactory method of cor- 
recting the errors of observation ; but he has the merit of having 
been the' first English geodist who attempted to grapple fairly 
with the difficulty, and make use of the whole of the observa- 
tions without exception in the computation of the triangles. 
His method, which was explained in detail in his first publico* 
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(Jon, is very ingenious; and though it is less complete than 
Bessel’s, ana fails in fulfilling some of the requisite conditions* 
it must still be regarded as a considerable improvement on the 
methods which* up to that time* had been followed in the prin- 
cipal trigonometrical surveys of Europe. 

For computing the sides of the triangles* the theorem of 
Legendre was used. Of the sufficiency of the methods* and 
the great precision of the whole of the geodetical opcra&ns* the 
most satisfactory proof is found in the agreement* almost abso- 
lute* in the lengths of the two bases at the extremities of the 
arc* as found by actual measurement and by computation 
through the scries of triangles from the one near the middle^ 
The results are as follows: — the length of the DchraDun base* 
brought out by computation from the Scronj base* was found 
to be 39183-273 feet* and by the actual measurement* 39183-873 
feet* (he difference being 0-600* or six-tenths of a foot ; that !b 
to say* a little more than seven inches* the distance between the 
two bases being about 430 miles. Again* the Beder base brought 
out by computation from the Seronj base was found to be 
41578-178 feet* and the length given by the measurement was 
41578*536, the difference in this case being only 0-358 parts of 
a foot* or a little more than four inches, the distance between 
the two bases being about 426 miles, and the calculation made 
through 85 principal triangles. The agreement is .certainly 
remarkable; though when we consider the excellence of the 
instruments made use of* and the extreme care and attention 
which appear to have been bestowed on even the minutest 
details of the operation* we should be warranted* notwithstand- 
ing the adverse circumstances* in anticipating a degree of pre- 
cision at least equal to that which had been obtained in any 
similar measurement which has yet been executed. 

Observations for determining the azimuths* or bearings of the 
aides of the triangles, were made at seven different stations (in- 
cluding the two limits) on the northern section of the arc* and 
at eight on the southern. This is a part of the operation which 
is attended with much practical difficulty* and a perfect agree- 
ment between the azimuth found by direct observation at one 
station*, and computed from observations made at another* is 
seldom obtained ; because the calculation assumes the curvature 
of the earth to be known* and the observations are liable to be 
influenced by local attraction. In the Ordnance survey* as well 
as in Colonel Lambton’s operations in India* it had been the 
practice to observe the angle between a referring mark and the 
pole-star at the time of its greatest elongation on either side of 
the meridian ; but this method scarcely admits of all the xequi- 
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site verifications, at least in the climate of India, where staxft 
can softcely ever be well observed by day, and where, conse- 
quently, only one maximum elongation can in general be ob- 
served in the twenty-four hours. The method which Golonel 
Everest adopted, was to select a considerable number of stars, 
within 8° of the pole, and so situated in respect of right ascen- 
sion, that one or more of them could be observed almost daily 
at the rime of their greatest elongations on both Bides of the 
meridian. ‘ By this means, instead of one observation a day, a 
sufficiently numerous scries was obtained near the time of 
greatest digression, the exact instant of each observation being 
noted by means of a chronometer, for the purpose of computing 
the necessary reduction. In the southern section the greatest 
difference between any observed and computed azimuth amounted 
only to 2"'66 ; but in the northern section there was more irre- 
gularity. At Kaliana, the difference in respect of one of the 
stations was 4 //a 734 ; and at Banog, within 50 miles of the Hima- 
layas, it amounted to no less than 20 //a 156. Large as this dif- 
ference is, it is by no means singular. Dclambre found so 
much discordance in his azimuths, that he considered it necessary 
to suppose the terrestrial parallels to be elliptical ; and very re- 
cently General Colby observed a discrepancy of 3" in the lati- 
tude of Dunnose, in the Isle of Wight, as determined with a 
zenith sector at two stations within a mile of each other. Similar 
anomalies occur in all surveys; and no difficulty which the 
geodist has to encounter occasions greater embarrassment. 

The relative heights of the stations were determined by 
means of observations of their vertical angles, as seen from eacn 
other, made with 18-inch altitude and azimuth circles. a The 
observations were reciprocal ; that is to say, an observer was 
placed at each of two stations whose difference of altitude was 
to be found, with a heliotrope or lamp by the side of his instru- 
ment, and each observed the angle between the zenith and the 
signal of the other at the same instant of time, according to 
preconcerted signals. This method is perhaps the only one 
which can be depended on in any country, but especially in 
India, where the effects of terrestrial refraction are so great and 
irregular. Some of the phenomena observed in the course of 
the survey through the Doab were very extraordinary and re- 
markable. According to the received theory, when reciprocal 
observations are made, the subtended angle (t.i. half the sum of 
the depressions observed at each end of a ray) ought to be the 
same whether the observed objects appear to be rising, or star 
tionary, or ’falling. This, however, was not found to be the • 
case in practice, for sometimes it happened that when the object 
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Was rising or falling, ‘ the amounts of subtended angles observed 
4 from the several pairs of observations taken one after Smother, 
4 exhibited a very near approach to a regular arithmetical series.* 
instances also occurred ‘ wherein of two stations, 20 miles and 
‘ upwards asunder, the observed vertical angle and its reciprocal 

* were bbth elevations at the same instant. 9 Lateral refraction 
was also manifested to an embarrassing extent * Wc see, in 

* fact, 9 says Colonel Everest, * both bv day and night, that 

* this cause is perpetually in operation, for the Bmall disk of the 
‘ reverberatory lamp, which is only 12 inches in diameter, and 
4 in a dear settled atmosphere is reduced to a luminous point, 
4 swells out sometimes for nights in succession into a broad ill- 
4 defined disk, subtending occasionally two minutes of the 
4 horizon, and vibrating more like a sheet of fire than an object 
4 intended for accurate bisection, while the visible disk of die 

* heliotrope, formed by limiting die rays to an aperture of two 
4 inches dmmeter, is even wilder and more straggling. 9 (P.oxix.) 

In all the trigonometrical operations which have been carried 
on in this country and India, it has been considered a point of 
great importance to make the observations in sudi a manner as 
to avoid, whenever it is possible, the necessity of calculation 
and redaction. But in no case has this principle been carried 
out so fully as in the present measurements. Thus, the bases 
were measured with compensation bars to avoid reduction for 
the expansion of metals ; the instruments and the signals were 
carefully adjusted over the centres of the stations, in order that 
there might be no necessity for reduction on account of eccentric 
position ; and the relative heights of the signals were determined 
by simultaneous observations at both ends of the ray, in the 
hope of* eliminating the effects of refraction. Following out 
tins principle, Colonel Everest resolved (as Bougner had done 
in Pern) to determine the amplitudes of the celestial arcs by 
simultaneous observations of the zenith distances of staitf at bolli 
extremities, thereby avoiding all sources of error depending on 
the mean places or proper motions of the stars observed, and on 
the constants used in their reduction ; in short, rendering the 
circumstances identical at both stations with the exception of 
refraction and instrumental errors. For this purpose he had 
been provided with two astronomical circles, which, it was pre- 
sumed, would be folly adequate to the nicety and importance of 
the determination. The instruments, which were precisely alike, 
fajd double vertical circles of 3 feet in diameter, carrying tele- 
scopes of 54 inches in focal length ; and as they had been made 
exmessly for the purpose in London, no suspicion was entertained 
Of tfeir efficiency until they were wanted for use. Great, therefore, 
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was his dismay wheta, on setting them up for trial in the observer 
tory at fo d i a n a, they were found to vibrate to such an extent that 
no object could be intersected with any degree of accuracy. After 
much time had been lost in ineffectual attempts to remedy their 
defects, the Company’s instrument maker was sent from Calcutta 
to his assistance, when he learned, for the first timefthat the 
vibratory motion of which he complained was considered inherent 
in that class of instruments, as they were what is termed top- 
heavy, and therefore to a certain extent unsteady ; that the in* 
ventor had done all his skill could suggest to remeay the evil; and, 
in short, that there was no rational prospect of succeeding in the 
attempt to give them stability. The artist, also (whose ability 
had been proved in the rccopBtruction of the theodolite), whether 
from the hopelessness ef the case or other reasons, refused to 
undertake the suggested alterations, or to give any assistance 
whatever. Colonel Everest’s energy and self-reliance in these 
embarrassing circumstances arc worthy of all admiration. f As 
it did not,’ he coolly remarks, ‘ appear essential that the instru- 
ments should be top-heavy, I determined that they should be 
rather bottom-heavy, and that at any rate I would not sit 
quietly down with my arms folded, to make bad observations, 
while there was a fair chance of devising a method for making 
good ones.’ (P. xxxii.) The method which he devised was a 
bold one, involving among other alterations the removal of the 
columns and the azimuth axes and circles, and the substitution 
of others of a stronger and less yielding description. Models of 
the different ports were prepared and sent to Calcutta, where 
castings were mode and transmitted to him at his station at Hati- 
paon. But the graduation of the 2-foot azimuth circles, which he 
had caused to be made of cast-iron, threatened to interpose an 
insuperable obstacle; no one of the party, himBelf excepted, 
having the lightest idea of the manner in which this operation 
is usually performed. At length he hit upon the expedient of 
copying the divisions of the original brass circles, on to the new 
iron ones. Of the means by which this was accomplished it 
would here be out of place to attempt an explanation ; it is suf- 
ficient to say that they appear to have been attended with perfect 
success, and when the whole of the alterations were completed, 
he had the satisfaction of finding the instruments to be fully 
equal to the expectations he had formed of them when the order 
for their construction was first given to the makers. 

For deducing the amplitude of the northern section thirty- 
six stars were selected, half of them to the south and the 
other half to the north of the zeniths of both stations, buknone 
of them having a zenith distance exceeding 5° from the nearest 
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vertical. The observations were not, as was intended, strictly 
simultaneous, Captain Waugh having commenced his observa* 
tions at Kalianpur a few nights before the time agreed on, and 
Colonel Everest and Captain Benny, who observed at Kaliana, 
having met with some interruption from unfavourable weather. 
For the Southern section thirty-two stars were observed at Kali- 
onpur and Damorgida, and in this case the observations, with 
scarcely an exception, were literally simultaneous. Precise rules 
were laid down with respect to the mode of observing, reading 
the microscopes and levels, changing the zero points, &c. ; and 
every necessary precaution appears to have been taken to obtain 
results free from instrumental errors. The mean of all the obser- 
vations gave the amplitude of the arcjvaliana — Kalianpur equal 
to 5° 23' 37""05i, and that of the arc Kalianpur — Damargida 
equal to 6 C 3' 55"* 973 ; and it was remarked that in the former 
case all the stars to the south of the zenith gave a greater result 
than those to the north, and that in the latter, while there was 
a like uniform discrepancy between the results of the northern 
and southern stars, those to the south of the zenith now gave 
the lesser amplitude. Colonel Everest apprehends the existence 
of some slight discrepancy between the standards with which 
the barometers and thermometers were compared, which, if its 
amount should hereafter be determined, will render necessary 
some 'correction of the refractions, and consequently of the 
amplitudes. 

There can be little doubt that Colonel Everest’s method of 
determining the amplitudes is a sufficient one ; but considering 
the great precision with which the apparent motions of stars 
are now known, it docs not seem that simultaneous observations 
are essential ; nor, seeing the observations at the extremities of 
the arc must be mode with different instruments and by different 
observers, do wc think they even afford a chance of grpater pro- 
bable accuracy. We feel scarcely reconciled to the abandonment 
of the zenith sector, and are disposed to think that if Colonel 
Everest had adopted the simpler method of determining the lati- 
tudes by transit observations in the prime vertical, as practised 
by Struve and Bessel, he would have obtained an equally good 
result, while he would have been spared all his anxiety and 
trouble in consequence of the original defects of the circles. Of 
the necessity for the alteration of the instruments, we can of 
course form no opinion excepting from his own statement. 

We are now enabled to state the results of the operation, as 
respects the length of the meridional degreb. The terrestrial 
distuce on the meridian between the parallels of the stations at 
IHil&jm and Kalianpur, deduced from the mean of the two bases, 
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and reduced to the level of the sea, was 1961157*117 feet; and 1 
that between the parallels of Kalianpur ana D&margida, also 
from a mean of the two bases, and reduced to the same level, 
2202926*196 feet. Comparing these distances with the above 
celestial arcs, the length of the meridional degree is found from 
the northern section to be 363606 feet, or 68*865 milc$ at the 
middle latitude 26° 49', while from the southern section it is 
found to bo 363187 feet, or 68*785 miles, at latitude 21° 5'; 
the results thus agreeing with theory in indicating an increase 
of the length of the degree as the distance from the equator is 
increased. 

With respect to the figure of the earth — a safe conclusion 
cannot be drawn from these results alone ; it is necessary to 
compare arcs more remote ’from each other. Colonel Everest 
has entered into this subject at considerable length, and deduced 
elements of the earth’s figure, not only from the comparison of 
his two arcs inter sc, but also from a comparison of : each of 
them separately, and of both taken as one, with Lambton’s 
arc from Punme to Damaigida, with the French arc from For- 
mentera to Dunkirk, with the Russian arc from Jacobstadt to 
Ilochland, with the English arc from Dunnosc to Clifton, with 
the Peruvian arc, and with Svanberg’s Swedish arc. A few of his 
results may be mentioned ; and we may premise that the ellip- 
ticity of the earth, as deduced by Vessel a few years since, from 
a proper combination of all ' the meridional measurements then 
available, is between and 7 ^ n . Now the comparison of the 
two sections of Colonel Everest’s arc gives the ellipticity equal 
to (omitting decimals). The comparison of the northern 
section with the English arc gives 7 ^; while the southern 
section, compared with the English, gives 7 ^ T . The whole arc, 
Damargida — Kaliano, compared with "the French arc, gives 
with the Russian arc, 7 ^ ? ; with the English arc, yf 7 ; 
and with the Swedish arc, 7 { 7 . These instances show by their 
discrepancy how unsatisfactory the results must be when de- 
duced from any combination of arcs by single pairs. In this 
case, as in computing the triangles, all the existing data 
must be taken together, and the most advantageous result 
deduced from the combination of the whole by the method of 
least squares. No conclusion deduced from an arbitrary com- 
bination of data can be entitled to any authority, or, at least, to 
any preference, excepting as it is found to agree with the most 
probable result deduced by the process now referred to. We 
•may remark also, in respect of the French arc, that Colonel 
Everest assumes the length of the section from Formentera to 
Montjouy, as giyen in the ff Recueil ^Observations G£od6siques,’ 
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and consequently appears aot to have been aware of the very- 
considerable error of 67*84 toises, or 407 French feet, which 
was detected by Puissant in the original computation of the 
distance between the parallels of those two places. * 

The arcs of meridian which hate been measured in different 
countries now extend over so many degrees of latitude that 
no important correction need be expected to be made in the 
dements of the terrestrial spheroid from their further extension, 
at least in the northern hemisphere. In fact, with the excep- 
tion of about 9 degrees between the parallels of TTalmna. and 
Formentera, and a smaller interval of about 5 £ degrees between 
the northern extremity of the Russian arc and the so uthern 
extremity of the Swedish, the whole distance has been mea- 
sured, on different meridians, between the parallels of P unnae 
(lab 8° 9' 35") and Pahtavera (lab 67° 8' 40"); that is, nearly 
two-thirds of the distance from the equator to the pole. In the 
Bouthenthemisphere we have still only the short arc measured 
by Lacaille at the Cape, about 100 years ago, but a trigono- 
metrical operation has been in progress in that colony for some 
years, under the direction of Mr. Madear, her Majesty’s astro- 
nomer there, for the purpose of verifying and extending Lacaille’s 
measurement; and from a statement lately published in a Ger- 
man periodical, it appears that about four degrees of the meridian 
have been measured, and that the anomalous result obtained by 
Lacaille is to be ascribed to the influence of local attraction at 
the places he selected for the terminal stations of his .arc. 
'When the celestial observations for determining the amplitude 
are made at stations beyond the reach of local disturbance, the 
meridional degree is found to be sensibly the same at the Cape 
as in the northern hemisphere, under the corresponding latitude. 
We trust the details imd results of this interesting operation 
will soon be made public. 

The measurement of arcs of parallel is not less imporkmt^in 
respect of theory, than that of arcs of meridian; but the data 
obtained in this manner have not been equally satisfactory, in 
consequence of the practical difficulty of determining differences 
of astronomical longitude with the requisite precision. Fire 
signals have not been found to answer the expectations that 
were formed of them. .Of late years the conveyance of local 
time by means of chronometers has been practised with better 
success, and in this manner the longitudes from Greenwich of 
some of the principal European- observatories have been asoer- 
taiidfed. By the same means, the longitude of Valentia, an thee 
west coast of Ireland, has recently been determined with extra- 
ordinary; care, under the direction of the Astronomer Royal; 
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and as the terrestrial distance is accurately known through tbs 
trigonometrical survey, a valuable datum is thus obtained for 
deducing the curvature of the earth. But a still more promising 
means of effecting the object appears now to be opened up in the 
use of the electric telegraph, through which differences of longi- 
tude may be found with exactly the same precision as the local 
times can be determined; and when the principal places of 
Europe, already connected by trigonometrical measurement, shall 
•have been brought into connexion by galvanic wires, as they 
no doubt will be, the astronomer may hope to obtain* ample 
data, not *only for correcting the spheroidal elements of the 
earth, but even for ascertaining the irregularities of curvature, 
and the variations of density in the superficial strata. 

Colonel Everest regards the jirolongation of the Indian are 
still farther to the north as a probable event, and he recommends 
that an attempt should at least be made to connect, by an ap- 
proximate triangulation, his own stations with those of the 
Russian survey ; for, even if no great accuracy were attained, 
the operation would add much to the scanty knowledge we at 
present possess of a highly interesting portion of the earth’s 
surface. ‘ Though there be,’ he observes, ‘ a belt to be passed 

* through several hundred miles in extent, over which the 
c Chinese government have a control, nominal or real, yet, as 
c that belt is bounded by the tenjtory of Russia on the north, 
‘ and the British possessions on the south, the jealousy to be 

* apprehended from that source would, no doubt, be mainly 
‘ counteracted by the influence of two such powerful neighbours, 
‘ could they ever be persuaded to act combinedly.’ The ac- 
complishment of this object, which seems to present no very 
formidable difficulties, would give an unbroken series of triangles, 
extending from Cape Comorin to the extremity of the Russian 
dominions in Nova Zembla, to which, no doubt, the survey of 
that empire will ultimately be carried. 

Hitherto we have only spoken of the survey under con- 
sideration in reference to geodesy, but an important practical 
advantage resulting from it is an immense addition to the 
topography of India. Allusion has been made to a longitudinal 
series of triangles which was carried from the principal stations 
near the Seronj base at Kalianpur, across the Peninsula, in an 
easterly direction, as far as Calcutta. Along this series stations 
were Selected at distances averaging about sixty miles; these 
were* made the origin of other meridional series which were 
►carried northwards Is far as circumstances would allow, and at 
the present time a triaugulation is in progress for the purpose 
of connecting their northern limits. The intervals between the 
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quadrilaterals thus formed are filled in by the usual' processes. 
A longitudinal series running westwards from the neighbourhood 
of the Beder base, .Damargida, has also been completed, from 
different points of which other meridional Bevies will be carried 
both north and .south, at distances of about sixty miles. These 
operation^ are now going forward under the superintendence of 
Captain Waugh, who has succeeded Colonel Everest as Sur- 
veyor General of India. 4 It will naturally be concluded,’ 
Cdonel .Everest observes, ‘ tljat each portion of the territory 
4 will Be taken up in the order of its importance as regards fhc 

* revenue which it yields to the state but that the 

* whole of India will eventually be covered with triangles may 
4 be looked for as a result almost as certain as any future event 
4 can be ; for it was only after long deliberation that the Court 
4 of Directors of the East India Company came to the resolu- 
4 tion of making their atlas depend on trigonometrical opera- 
4 tions, and the unity of. design and firmness of purpose of that 
4 body are too well known to need that I should dilate on them. 9 
(Preface, p. 7.) 

Some incidental remarks which occur in the introductory port 
of the work afford a pleasing picture of the prosperity and rapid 
progressive improvement of the upper provinces of British India 
under the government of their present rulers. In reference 
to the Dehra Dun, he says,** The tract of which I am speak- 

* iflg Was, about 1837, apportioned by the Government of India 

* among certain English gentlemen ; that part on which my 
c base iine and its limits were situated became the property of 

* Captain Kirke, who gave it the name of Arcadia , in com- 
4 memoraiion of, and compliment to, the Great Arc series 1 My 
4 station of Hatipaon, where my office stood, looks down on 
4 this’iovely valley of Dehra, and it was really a beautiful and 
4 interesting sight to watch the cultivation growing up as if by 
4 enchantment. - When I left Hatipaon on the 1st of October, 

4 1843, the whole was a rich and glowing mass of fields and 
4 orchards.’ (P. xvii.) And in reference to another district he 
observes, 4 The condition of the country appears to have been 
4 greatly improved . since the period 1824, of which I speak, 
^which is a never failing result where any tract in India has 
4 for a reasonable period been subject to the steady and sys- 
4 tematic control of British rule; not that I mean' to say that 
4 the government of the East India Company is precisely 
4 IJfcppian or unsusceptible of amelioration; but what I do 
4 men to assert is, that in all portions of the tract passed over < 
^ by’the Great Arc series, of which it will be conceded that I 
4 am authorised to speak with confidence, the contrast exhibited 
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‘ by the present over the former amount of prosperity is , most 

* striking where the British power has been paramount, and is 
4 more-end more marked in proportion Wthe influence which 

* that power exerts. As an example Qie adds in a note), in 18$4, 

4 all that part of the plain of Seronj in which my base line was 
4 measured was a desert; in 1837, when remeasuring the same 
4 line, free ground on which my camp could be pitched, was*not 
4 to be found, and it was utterly impossible to carry on the 
4 operation without cutting a brohd road for three-^ptirthf of 
4 the way through growing com, for all which the owners had 
4 to be remunerated.’ (P. xxxvii.) 

The general view which we have attempted to give of the 
contents of Colonel Everest’s work will enable our readers to 
form a notion of the practical difficulties and scientific import- 
ance of the operation which he has so successfully executed. 
Into the technical details of calculation and experiment — the -• 
methods of computing longitudes, latitudes, and azimuths ; of 
dispersing errors of observation, and deducing elements 1 of the 
.terrestrial spheroid — our limits do not permit us to epter ; and, 
to say the truth, we feel little inclination for the task. These, 
possibly, may be the portions of the work on which the author 
is disposed to set the highest value ; and, assuredly, consider- 
ing the recondite nature of the subjects, and that the methods 
referred to ore the production of one who, he tells us, has passed 
his life, from the age of sixteen upward , € in garrison, cantbhment, 

* and camp,’ it will readily bo admitted that thhy^ prove nimj 
to be a person of no ordinary endowments. But we think the 
benefit to science in the present case consists more in the acqui- 
sition than in the application of the data, and it is to the prac- 
tical part, .therefore, that we are chiejfy desirous of inviting 
attention. , The deductions might have been made bjtfenany 
others ; the difficulties — partly accidental, and partly inseparable 
from such an undertaking — which were encountered both in 
the geodetical and astronomical parts of the operation, could 
only have been surmounted by a combination of scientific know- 
ledge, practical skill, and energy of character, which is rarely 
met with. Nevertheless, we should foil to do justice to Colonel 
Everest if we omitted to remark that the analytical investigation 
into which he has entered at considerable length (though not 
farther than was necessary for the explanation of his processes 
of computation, and the correct appreciation of the results) are 
conducted in a manner which not only evinces a perfect fa- 
miliarity with the Intricate theories of calculation applicable to 
geodetical measurements, but also mathematical$ttainments ana 
ingenuity of a very high order. Novelty could scarcely be ex- 
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pected in the treatment of Ajibjects on 'which *o much labfur 
an d skill have been expended* ^nd the talents of. so maby 
.illustrious mathematic ans have been exercised ; yet hi? modes- 
.of investigation are sometimes new, and his* illustrations fre- 
quently original and striking. Sensible, however, bf the disad- 
vantages under which he laboured, and the extrepe difficulty 
ef the operation he had to perform, he does not venture to’ 
hope that he has produced a work free from imperfections, 
but? ‘ leaning to gentlemen pqp learned than himself, the task 
* of pointing out the errors of omission and commisqjpn,’ with 
which he is chargeable, he begs them ‘ to accept his assurance 
‘ that he has done his best, and would 4mve done better if he 
‘ could.’ Apology was unnecessary. The work is a creditable 
one in every respect, and, after the Base Metrique of the French 
astronomers, must be regarded as the most important contribu- 
tion which has been made to geodesy since the beginning, of 
thetpresent century. 


IV. — 1. An Introduction to Shakspeare's Midsummer 
Nighfa Bream . By J. O. Halliwell, Esq. London: 

, 1841, 

• 

2. fflujfaatiom of the Fairy Mythology of a Midsummer Night's 
Steam . By J. O. Halliwell, F.R.S. London : Printed 
for the Shakspcarc Society. 1845. 

Ah hearing o# the quarrel between Bishop Hare and Dr. 
^ Bentley, Sir Isaac Newton could not help expressing his 
astonuhment that twe* Buch Divines should be fighting one 
anothSF about a play-book ! 

Could the great philosopher have looked a little farter into- 
futurity, and surveyed his own university, — the university 
whose studies were revolutionised by his renown, — he would' 
have found greater food for wonder. He would not only have 
discovered th|t a play-book is sufficient grist for the workings 
of very subtle and ingenious minds, but he would have seen 
^practical exemplification of that connection between Theology 
and the Drama which seems to have so sorely puzzled him.. 
For the celebrity of Porson, besides tempting the critical talent 
of the University of Cambridge to go bodily upon the Grecian 
did also what in our days must be considered well-high 
Andrade, — itjpade bishops without question. A Greek play, 
tniddlingly edited, has securely seated on the Episcopal Bench,, 
safe from the cross-fire of Mandamus and Praemunire (unless on 
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The Midsummer Nights Dream, 

the application of old Hermann) more than one of our ‘ jPorsoni 
* sectatores.’ Thus both scholastic and professional ambition 
long found 4 their satisfaction in the study of play-books: and 
Sir Isaac’s university has seen the rise and fall of several* re- 
putations, which, standing on no other basis, did nevertheless, for 
the time, and within the limits of adhdemic ideas and influences, 
fairly jostle Sir Isaac’s own. 

It is some comfort, however, to know, that the pride of 
scholarship, and the glory of settling a disputed reading, fiave 
not blinded even Greek professors to the merit of our own dra- 
matic literature. Dobree, the most distinguished of Porson’S 
successors, had the virtue to acknowledge (we presume in pri- 
vate) that, after all, the only plays worth criticising were those 
of Shakspeare. It was probably the contemplation of some one 
of those dramas whose boundless perspectives make all other 
compositions narrow — of Othello or Hamlet — that wrung 
from him the confession. And, considering the character %nd 
craft of the speaker, it was an admission of Borne consequence. 
Now-a-days, indeed, it would be more valuable if, it brought 
with it an answer to the further question — of these plays who 
is worthy to be a critic ? 

Our own attention has been lately drawn to a play, fthich we 
are hardly accustomed to rank among the miracles of genius just 
alluded to. But there is surely something not a litttaiungular 
in the influence exercised by the ‘ Midsummer Night’s Diifcm.’ 
Its external effects, so to speak, ore quite out of proportion to* 
the merits, or to what ore commonly considered the merits, of its 
internal structure. No other production of the Master is appa- 
rently so fitted to excite the sympathetic chords which unite 
poetry with its sister arts. The genius of Mendelssohn ^s first 
evoked by it. The compositions with which it inspired him, won- 
derful as they are in their own harmony, are not less so in their 
correspondence with their original. The spirit of the * Midsummer 
‘ Night’s Dream’ breathes through them. The late Exposition at 
Westminster Hall charmed us with another instance of its 
fruitful and suggestive power. Nobody who saw there Mr. 
Paton’s picture of the ‘ Reconciliation of Oberon and Titonia,’ 
can have forgotten it It will abide by them ju a fairy frontli- 
piece to on ideal edition of the * Midsummer Night’s Dream,* t- 
more properly so, perhaps, than Sir Joshua’s Puck, inasmuch 
as its canvass introduces us more fully into the nature of the 
subject, and its vast and bewildering variety. t 

We do not hesitate to avow our fears thgjt the fairy rake 
have 'Of late been in danger of losing caste, and falling from 
the high estate which Shakspeare had assigned them. One con- 
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ceptiou, rather oriental and 5017 French, has been gradually 
changing them into the Ladies Bountiful of interesting princes 
and embarrassed princesses, — into the supernatural machinery 
of a much materialised „ literature. Another would* seem to bo 
silently jnetamorphosing^them into the nondescript*personages, 
spoken of in various ways in drawingroom ballads. It is 
fortunate, therefore, that a painter of the genius of Mr. Paton* 
should step in to take us back to higher points of view, and 
seek to re-establish their ancient lineage and ancient faith. The 
subjects of Oberon, in his hands, retain no mark of « connec- 
tion either with the drawing-room fairy or with the creatures 
of Madame d’Anois and the Cabinet dcs Fees— with nonsense 
or stage tinsel. The artist has painted them as belonging 
.entirely neither to the domain of fancy nor to that of xpality. 
We have them half human, half superhuman, bearing with them 
the indications of their heterogeneous origin, Greek, Romantic, 
and Teutonic — just such as the veritable ‘ good people’ (to use 
the timid old euphemism) might be, hanging loosely on the 
confines of existence, annually recruited from mankind, and 
annually tjtlied by Satan. 

Moreover, as reviewers, we owe a debt to Air. Paton. His 
picture lias served us as a point (Pappui for sundry vagrant 
'"speculations in which we had been indulging respecting the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. He seems to have experienced 
r precisely the same difficulty which is felt by every intelligent 
readbr of that wonderful play — a doubt regarding the exact 
position of the c elf-king and his jolie compagnie’ in relation 
to the other characters who move in turn over the stage, — 
the stately figure of the {jreat Athenian legislator, the mythic 
Amy 1 . 1 the lovers, the inimitable troup of artizans, nay, even 
Pyramus, Thisbe, Wall, and Moonshine. We say nothing of 
the various stature of his fairy groups. We think ijfc quite 
allowable that some should be small enough to 

* The honey-bags steal from the humble bees, 

And, for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 

41 And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s eyes 

Others large enough to be maids of honour to that queen whom 
her lord accuse* of flirting with man bom of woman, qnd whose 
appearance and advances did somehow or other not astonish 

We have bqpn informed, and it is for many reasons worthy of 
nutty, that this most promising young artist began life os a designer 
* ftr the Paisley weavers. 
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honest Bottom. But the human passion — the mockery of 
human passion, if you will* — in thfeir countenances, does certainly 
bewilder the spectator; it constitutes a standard of comparison, 
to 'which we involuntarily refer the mortal' and supernatural 
personages; and the effect is, that the sleeping weaver lodes 
like an overtaken Cyclops, and Helena like a giantess of the old 
world, one who c could with a finger st$r Ixibn’s wheel.’ 
Nor does the scenery strike us as equally suited to both — it 
is either on too large a scale for one group, or too BmaU for the 
other, since trees and sticks, pools and puddles, have not the 
same proportions. There is certainly a difficulty sonjpwhere. 

Taking a regretful leave of Mr. Paton, in the hope, ly>wever, 
that we soon again may meet, we propose to devote a fe^. pages, 
to the drama itself. To analyse thoroughly its structure — to de- 
termine its purpose — to settle the due position and mutttatana* 
logics of its elementary groups — tlpse four distinct and incon- 
gruous aggregates of figures which, drawn from the four qunrters 
of the circle of imagination, seem to mingle indifferently together 
in its action, while they forward it till its close — each of these 
would be a worthy achievement for the shaping fantasies (as 
Theseus calls them) of Shakspearian critics. Unfortunately, this 
is a field in which the labour of past critics has been but ill 
rewarded : and there is but little likelihood of their successors 
faring better, in a case where one’s neighbour, if he has not a 
theory of his own, (not that that usually makes much difference,) 4 
is exceedingly apt to think that we ore apprehending, in oqp re- 
finements, ‘ more than lost reason ever comprehends . 9 

We shall be contented, therefore, if we succeed in delivering 
ourselves intelligibly of our opinion, and more than contented 
if we sharpen the curiosity of our readers. Not that 'we.have 

S apology to make for the line which our speculation have 
sn. For, excluding all affectation of mysticism, we are con- 
vinced that there is always a great advantage in attempting to 
trace the thread of purpose which runs through eveiy play of 
Shakspeare. As in waters wliich swarm with life and riches, 
something, well worth letting down the net for, will be drawn 
up at every cast, even if it be not exactly that which we rite 
seeking : some admirable unison of thought will be manifested 
— some latent beauty of connection made plaint-some supposed 
discrepance demonstrated to belong to the higher harmonies, fa 
this point of view, the Midsummer Night’s Dream is peculiarly, 
tempting to critical ingenuity : since, it is a play from whose 
perusal it is hardly possible to rise without an undefinaffie Im- 
plosion, that there is some law of regularity^holding together 
and reconciling Its seeming confusion. In advancing our reading m 
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df the riddle, we must premise that we do not intend to meddle 
with a question which often in practice, though certainly not of 
necessity, is found to intrude itself into investigations of. this 
nature. We mean, whether it is necessary to suppose the con- 
- tinued presence of conscious design in the mind of a poet while 
engaged in elaborating the proportions of a symmetrical whole. 
In our opinion, nulling is more idle than reasoning on a sub- 
ject where, from its very nature, we can never acquire the know- 
ledge which is necessary for deciding on it. And nothing surely 
can be plainer, than that we cannot limit the extent of artistic 
excellence attainable by man. In happy natures, time and prac- 
tice do notoriously generate a faculty of production no less freely 
and instantaneously a/ft the bidding of the will than our command 
over the particular uses of the limbs. In such cases we cannot 
^istingrish between conscious and unconscious exertion — they 
blend together; just as the §eady writer knows not whether his 
mind follows his pen. So with the caracoles of the finished eques- 
trian — so with the ‘ round O of Giotto !’ Very bold will he be, 

> wfio shall pronounce whether, or in what degree, the mind of the 
great master of words and thoughts paused consciously over 
this or that beauty of detail, albeit separable and appreciable 
by those who calmly look on the work afterwards from their 
own point of view. It is enough for us, that these graces are 
really there — a truth which we ore happily safe in assuming 
in the present age. For the search after them and after their 
relations to each other, we do not think we arc disqualifying 
ourselves by declining to discuss the greater or less self-con- 
sciousness of their author. 

The immense advance made of lat,e by Shakspearian criticism 
has been already noticed in this journal (Ed. Rev. No. cxliii.) 
But it seems to us, that this very fact has caused some injustice 
to be done to the Midsummer Night’s Dream. Signal success 
in proving unity of action in most of the plays of Shakspsare 
has naturally produced a belief in its existence in alL In con- 
sequence, modern writers on sesthetics have come to the study 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream with this conviction on their 
minds, and have assumed the existence of a unity without ex- 
amining sufficiently into its character. The play consists, as 
we have said, o£ several groups, which at first sight appear to 
b4ong not so much 9 to the same landscape as to different com- 
nartments of the same canvass. Between them, however, a co- 
aerenee and connection are soon discovered, of which we h&ve 
ratlin* hints and glimpses and a general impression than full 
assurance. We do not say that this connection is not cheer- 
fid^ admitted on all hands; but it is noticed as a kind of 
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paradox, as though it were not the result of obedience toanjr 
discernible law. And we are bid to wonder at it, as one ofthe 
greatest miracles of Shakspeare’s genius, that he has succeeded 
in uniting several distinct incoherent and equivalent actions' 
into one consistent whole, — and has produced a perspective 
without subduing any one • part of the picture. Indeed, Mr. 
Charles Knight, the larger part of whose criticisms on this 
drama we gladly accept, concludes his remarks by deprecating 
in a not very encouraging way all endeavours to tamper with 
the secret. 

‘ With scarcely an exception, 9 he says, ‘the proper under- 
< standing of the other plays of Shakspcore may be assqpted by 

* connecting the apparently separate part&$f the action, qpd by 
‘ developing and reconciling what seems obscure and apomalods 
c in the features of the characters. But tcNjjollow bu* the 
4 caprices and illusions of the loves of Demetriuferfcnd fjysander 
'* — of Helena and Hermia — to reduce to prostiUr description 

* the consequences of the jealousies of Oberon and Titania ^ 

4 to trace the fairy Queen under the most fantastic of deccpr 
c tions * * * ; and, finally, to go along with the scene till the 

4 illusions disappear ; * * * such an attempt would be worse 

4 than unreverential criticism. No ! — the Midsummer Night’s 
c Dream must be left to its own influences.’ 

Is this so? Is the Midsummer Night’s Dream a scherzo 
and not an aria f Surely a definite melody — sometimes, it 
may be, lost in a variation, or disguised by a florid accompani- 
ment — falls nevertheless most unmistakeably on .the ear. * 

Before advancing any observations of our own, we will cite 
a few passages from professed critics — the fewer, that the im- 
port of critical judgments on this play is generally the same. 
The only writer whose opinion substantially differs from Mr. 
Knight’s, quoted above, is Ulrici; and his conclusions we 
venture to pronounce the most unsatisfactory of all. He con- 
siders the Midsummer Night’s Dream to be a parody on real 
•life; thus certainly giving a purpose to its wild sportiveness, but 
one which seems unspeakably at variance with the plainest 
indications. We cannot pause to enumerate all our objections 
to this solution, if interpreted in anything like its literal seense. 
The ingenious German appears to have resorted to it in despair; 
•of superficiality or inattention he cannot certainly be accused* 

Mr. Hollam’s criticism is as follows : — • # 

* The “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” evidently belongs to 
14 the earlier period of Shakspeare’s genius : poetical we afecdunt 

* it, .more than $ dramatic : yet rather so, because the inde- 
4 scribable profusion of imaginative poetry overpoweig our 
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* senses till we can hardly observe anything else, than from any 

* deficiency of dramatic excellence. For in reality the structure 

• of the fable, consisting as it does of three, if not four, actions, 

* very distinct in their subjects and personages, yet wrought 

• into each other without effort or confusion, displays the skill, 

• or rather instinctive felicity, of Shakspeare, as much as in any 
‘ play he has written. No preceding dramatist had attempted to 
4 fabricate a complex plot : for low comic scenes, interspersed 
4 with a serious action upon which they have no influence, do 
4 not merit notice. The “ Menrochmi of Plautus ” had been 

• imitated by others as well as by Shakspeare ; but we here 

* speaktof original invention.’ 

Schlegel has said of this play, that f this most extraordinary 
‘^combination of the most dissimilar ingredients seems to have 
4 arisen, without effort, by some ingenious and lucky accident ; 
4 and the" colours are of such clear transparency, that we think 
4 the whole of the variegated fabric may be blown away with a 
4 breath ; * and a former Edinburgh reviewer (we here beg to 
resume our personality) pronounces much to the same effect ; 
that • The Midsummer Night's Dream is what its title indi- 

• cates — a dream over which broods the magical dimness of a 
‘ summer night, half hiding and half revealing scenes where 
‘nature slumbers in her most luxuriant beauty. But it is 
‘ also the dream of a poet — such a dream as no poet save one 
‘ ever dreamt. Every thing is visionary, every thing unreal 
‘ but unreal and visionary as the shapes are which Sleep brings 
‘ on Its wings from the world of Thought ; and visionary and 
‘ unreal in the sense and manner in which those images are so, 

‘ which would visit thuB the fancy of one, whose waking medi- 

* tations were equally at home in the turmoil of crowded life and 

• by the solitary edge of the haunted stream. The characters 
‘ who step forward, the feelings they evince, tfep acts thjjy do, 

‘ all partake of the same aerial nature. Four groups of figures, 
‘in themselves incongruous, and scarcely by any invention 
‘ capable of being united in actual life, mingle in the tumult of 
‘ tins witching night of Saint John ; and as we gaze on them* 
‘ through the shadowy moonlight, they become harmonized to 
‘ the tnind’s eye as completely as the wildest apparitions are 
‘ harmonized in the fancy of the sleeper. * * * # And where 
•8H such groups ever appear in successful dramatic com- 
f bination, except in this one work, the most purely poetical of 
« ggts author’s compositions, and also one of the most highly 

* "it is manifest that the last two criticisms might be summed 
Op i| the single sentence of Coleridge, 4 I am convinced that 
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* Shakspeare did actually dream this drama on a Midsummer 
‘ night.’ 

Some ambiguity attaches to the distribution into four groups 
and four actions. With most critics, the fourth action is that 
of the pairs of Athenian lovers ; Hernia and Lysander, Helena 
and Demetrius, being considered as forming a group distinct 
from Theseus and Hippolyta. We remember, however, to 
have seen a clever, but rather wrong-headed, German treatise 
on the Midsummer Night’s Dream and the Tempest, the 
writer of which, placing the lovers in obe group with Theseus 
and his bride, argued ingeniously for a new fourth action — of 
the Actors, — that is to say, of Bottom and his fellows, not in 
their pristine character of fantastical clowns, but of performers 
in the interlude of Pyramus and Thisbe. In point ofrfact, his 
criticism, like most of those we have seen, proceeded on the 
principle of separate grouping. Now on reading the* play, we 
cannot escape the impression that this interlude has no meaning 
or analogy, if it be not designed to unite two of the groups, the 
Heroes (i. e. Theseus and the Lovers) and the Artizans. Our 
critic plainly saw that the union of two actions was inconsistent 
with the perfect independence of all, and accordingly the 
interlude was transformed into a distinct fourth action, in which 
the Artizans totally change their analogy to the whole play. 
We have no recollection of support given to this arrangement 
in any other quarter : for ourselves, we cannot think that it 
remove*' the suspicion of some designed relation and inter- 
dependence subsisting between all the constituent aggregates. 
Nor does there seem good reason for the disjunction of the 
Lovers from Theseus and Hippolyta: even if we adopt such a 
distribution, we shall never be able to establish a difference 
between them, at all commensurate with the broad boundary 
which divides ^cither of them from the ( rude Mechanicals’ 
and the lieges of Oberon: so that practically we shall come 
to the old division ff the characters into three parties, the 
Heroes (the Lovers being included), the Fairies, and the Arti- 
sans. But of these three equivalent, incoherent elements, 
which is the principal? Whose action is the main Action? 
We look for a key to the composition ; on which set of figures 
are we to fix the eye ? It is worthy of remark, that ever since 
Shakspeare’s own day some difficulty seems to have been Mt, 
perhaps unconsciously, as to the dominant action of the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream. The several editors, whose names 
stand in long array on the back of the Variorum, censure* the 
poet, more or less, for not giving due prominence to his heroes 
and heroines, Demetrius and Lysander, Helena sand Hernia; 
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and, in later times, one gentleman solemnly rebukes him for 
clogging the machinery of his drama by the unnatural and 
irrelevant creation of fairies. Soon after Shakspeare’s death, 
we have accounts of the performance of a piece called ‘ The 
‘ Merry Conceited Humours of Bottom the Weaver,’ which we 
might possibly suspect to have been a selection from our play, 
were it not for a curious incident in the life of Archbishop 
Laud. At one period of his internecine war with Williams, 
Bishop of Lincoln, he discovered that the ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
4 Dream’ had been performed in the palace of his antagonist. 
Laud made the most of this scandalous proceeding of the semi- 
puritan prelate ; and he succeeded, as we hear, in getting the 
representative of Bottom condemned to sit two days in the 
pillory with the ass’s head on his shoulders. This unlucky 
gentleman is spoken of in terms which show that he was con- 
sidered the principal performer. We must, therefore, come to 
the strange conclusion that, at this time, the Artizans were 
thought to constitute the main action : — a conclusion, by the 
way, in which many of Liston’s admirers, a few years back, 
undoubtingly concurred. 

Let us examine the two groups, first presented to our notice. 
The first of these consists, according to the arrangement we 
have adopted, of the Heroes, — Theseus, and his very unhistorical 
court. These are themselves fanciful and unsubstantial — not, 
indeed, creatures of the elements, yet still scarcely the men and 
women of flesh and blood with whom Shakspeare has elsewhere 
peopled hiq filing stage. We cannot but suspect that there is 
a meaningKn their mythological origin. Shakspeare has neither 
drawn them from history, his resource when he wished to paint 
the broader realities of life,, nor from the lighlB and shadows, 
the gay gallantry and devoted love, of the Italian novel. • They 
are apparently selected purely for their want^of association. 
Their humanity is of . the most delicately "refined drder ; 
their perplexities the turbulence of still life. Moreover, the 
components of the group, the pairs of Athenian lovers, seem 
only to be bo distributed in order to be confused. There are 
no distinctive features in their members. ^ Lysander differs in 
nothing from Demetrius, Helena in nothing but height (iii. 2.) 
from Hermia. Finally, they speak a great deal of poetry, 
and poetry more exquisite never dropped from human pen; 
but it is purely objective, and not in the dightest degree mo- 
difif£ by the character of the particular speaker. Turn we 
now to the second group. If the first were as for as possible 
removed from every-day experience, these are types of a class 
e*er ready tqjpur hand. They are of the earth, earthy. Bottom 
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.sat at a Stratford loom, Starveling on a Stratford tailoring-board; 
between them, they perhaps mode the doublet which captivated 
the eyeB of Richard Hathaway’s daughter, or the hose that 
were tom in the park of the Lucys. If the former personages 
were all of one coinage, the characters of the latter are stamped - 
with curious marks of difference. The woXuvrpcvyfioauvT) of* 
Bottom — he would now-a-days be a Chartist celebrity — the 
discretion of Snug, the fickleness of Starveling, are (as Hazlitt 
has shown) minutely and fancifully discriminated. And most 
strongly too is the homely idiomatic prose of , their dialogue 
contrasted with the blinding brilliancy of those rhymed verses 
which speak the eternal language of love by the mouths of the 
Athenian ladies and their lovers. ^In short, they are thi very 
counterpart of the former group ; and it is this that we wish to 
establish, an intentional antagonism between the two. They 
seem to us, in their respective delicacy and coarseness, to mark 
the two extreme phases of life, the highest and the lowest, as 
presented to the imaginative faculty ; the lowest, as it may be 
seen by experience — the highest, as it may be conceived of in 
dreams. 

We nfust ask our readers to notice particularly that the 
first act is nearly equally divided between these two actions; 
one occupying the* first half, the other the second. The two 
parties, without in the smallest degree intermingling, arrange 
themselves so as to admit of certain complications, the dominant 
feeling in the one case. being refined sentiment, in the other a 
ridiculous ambition. • 

In Act ii. we are presented for the first time with jmpw crea- 
tion, that of the Fairies. Henceforward, the first two actions, 
so remarkably separated in Act i., are gradually interwoven with 
the third, though nowhere with each other. In the beingB of 
whom this third, group is composed, nothing is so characteristic 
as the humanity of their motives and passions— • humanity. mo- 
dified by the peculiarities of the fairy race— 'such as might be 
expected in a duodecimo edition of mankind. We find working 
in them splenetic jealousy, love, hatred, revenge, all the passions 
•of men — the littlenesses of soul brought out by each, being, as 
we think, designedly exaggerated. Their movements too are 
eminently significant of a vigorous 'dramatic action, the story 
being almost epical in form, — the tale of the pijvis 'ilfiep&vos ; of 
which, as it gradually and uniformly advances, we are enabled 
to trace in the play the origin, development, and consequences. 
The hypothesis, then, which we wish to put forward is, that the 
Jairies are the primary conception of the piece, and their action 
the main action; that Sh^Mpmm fished to represent this 
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fanciful .creation • in contact with two strongly marked extremes 
of human nature; the instruments by which they influence 
them being, aptly enough, in one case the ass's head, in the other 
the * little western flower.' 

It is necessary to this idea, that the two actions of the 
< Heroes and Artizans should be considered completely subor- 
dinate, and their separate relations among themselves as not 
having been created. relatively to the whole piece, but princi- 
pally to the intended action of the Fairies upon them. We 
shall then have the singular arrangement of the first act pur- 
posely designed to exhibit successively the characteristics of the 
tyro groups in marked opposition, before exposing them to the 
influeAse of the Fairies. Finally, the interlude of Pyramus and 
Thisbe is the ingenious machinery, by which, after the stage has 
ceased to be occupied by the fairy action, these two otherwise 
independent groups are wrought together and amalgamated. 

Some difficulty may yet present itself as to the form of the 
piece, furnished as it were with a preface and supplement ; but 
we think this can be satisfactorily accounted for. We are not 
aware, whether the time employed in the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream has been generally noticed. The Midsummer Night’s 
Dream is a dream on the night of Midsummer Day: a night 
-•sanctified to the operations of the fairies, as’ Hallowe’en was to 
those of tiie witches. The play is distributed into three dis- 
tinguishable portions, those included in Act i. — in Acts ii. iii. 
ana tbe finj^cene of Act iv. — and in the last scene of Act iv. 
togetl-sitjflDaAet v. The second, and far the most important 
division JRmprehends all the transactions of the Midsummer 
Night; its action is carefully restricted to the duration of these . 
twelve witching hours (Obcron having, as he says, to perform 
all before ( the first cock crow’), while those of the first and third 
portions take place at distances of two days and, one day respec- 
tively. Here then we have a stringent reason for ShaKspeare’s 
arrangement. He could not introduce us to the two subordinate 
groups, show us their intended relations, and in the end inter- 
weave them by a consistent process, without separating them, 
when operating per se, from the main action. He could, for 
instance, neither account for the appearance of the lovers in the 
wood without a previous exposition of their difficulties, and of 
the agreement to fly on ‘morrow deep midnight^ nor for that of 
the stage-struck artizanB, without some intimation of the inten- 
tion to act a play, which made a rehearsal necessary. He could 
not follow his usual practice of developing together the relations 
and position of all his characters, because the limitation to 
twelve hours would not admit it — gnd out of these twelve hours 
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he could not remove the fairy action.' So that the first and 
last sections of the drama, in which the mam action does not 
proceed and only the subordinate groups appear, have nothing 
to do with the Midsummer Nights Dream , but are merely 
cxegetical of it. 

There are some minor indications of the* truth of our theory.' 
The very title, for instance, solely applicable as it is to that 
part of the drama in which the fairies appear, seenots not a little 
significant. Also, when the stage is cleared at the close, and the 
fairies return to bless the bridal bed of Theseus, — a practice of 
theirs quite distinct from their pranks on Midsummer Night, — 
the words of Puck in the epilogue are, ‘ If we shadow have 
* ofiSnded,’ &c. Nor is the distribution of the blank and rhymed 
verse unobservable. Mr. Hallam has said that this play is 
poetical rather than dramatic. We ourselves have occasionally 
fancied that, where the objectively poetical element prevails, the 
dialogue is mostly written in rhyme : where the dramatic, in the 
ordinary blank verse of Shakspearc. Both Heroes and Fairies 
speak in blank and rhymed verse, but not indifferently. The 
relations of the subordinate group arc generally, though not 
invariably, conveyed through the imaginative rhymed lines, 
while the Fairies 7— the dramatic personages — rarely quit the 
vigorous versification we are so well accustomed to. 


We are desirous that the Fairies should assume in this play 
a position commensurate with the influence they must always 
exercise over English literature. Great as is 'wttfirect im- 
portance of combined purity and beauty in a ‘ftSKlr mythor 
logy, the indirect value is even greater. We escaped 
much, as well as gained much, if our imagination has conversed 
with a more delicate creation than the sensuous divinities, of 


Greece, or the vulgar spectres of the Walpurgis-Nacht. But 
whether the entente cordiale between England and Fairyland be 
for good or for evil, we must at any rate acknowledge that the 
connection virtually began on that very Midsummer Night 
which witnessed the quarrel between Oberon and Titania — a 
quarrel fruitful in perplexities to other people beside Bottom 
and the Athenian Lovers. 
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Art, Vjrrl. EtabHsseimnt deg Scours de Charite Protestantes 
en firaftce, ? 'Pari& ; Defer, 1841. 

■ * y * 't^s ' > " * *. * r " 

9 Jfctftutian. des DiacoAesses des Eglises Evangeliqucs de France ; 
fftofa destination, 1842 to 1847. Paris. 

Aw*. Appeal on behalf of the Institution of the Deaconesses, 
established in Paris . By the Bey. A. Vermeil. London; 
1846. 

2. *Etablisscment des Diaconesses de Strasbourg; Rapports 
Annuels , 1844-5. Strasburg. 

3. Etablissement des Diaconesses (TEchallens ; Rapports, % 1843 
to 1845, Echallcns {Pays de Vaud ). 

4. Neunter Jakresbericht fiber die Diaknnisscn-Austalt zu Kai - 
serswerth am Rhein . Kaiserswcrth, 1846. 

5. Report of the German Hospital, Dalston . London, 1846. 


A T the eastern extremity of Paris, close to the BarriSre do 
Gharenton, which leads to the French ‘ Bethlehem,’ — on 
the outskirts of the Faubourg St. Antoine, one of the great 
t workshops of Parisian industry, — in a quarter which, though 
^poorly peopled, is elevated, wide, and airy, and in one of the 
widest and airiest streets of that quarter, the Rue de Reuilly, 
-ria situat^ia remarkable institution. It is one which has at- 
tracted share of attention among the more earnest and 

fchilanfHaBdpportion of French society, together with not a 
little enfyWd calumny, and which, as a necessary consequence, 
has awakened enthusiastic sympathy and support : — it is called 
the Institute of Deaconesses, or Protestant Sisters of Charity. 
4 The Institute of Deaconesses’ (says the 1st Article of its Sta- 
tute) * is a free association, having for its object the instruct- 
*mg and directing, in the practice of active charity, such 
* Pwotestant women as shall devote themselves within its bosom 


‘ to the relief of bodily and spiritual misery, and particularly 
4 to the care of the sick, the young, and the poor.’ 

Its existence dates from the year 1841. It owes its found- 
* ation to one of the most distinguished ministers of the Re- 
formed (Calvinistic) French Church, — a child of the quick- 
minded, warm-hearted south, — the Rev. Antoine Venfceil : who, 
after fulfilling for many years the* ardtous and conspicuous 
fijhctions of the Protestant ministry at Bordeaux, accepted* 
some years baak, a still more arduous and conspicuous post 
' at Paris. Here it was, that he was enabled to realise a long- 
cherished idea, and to do so in conjunction with a^worthy mi- 
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Ulster of the Lutheran Church (one > bpr 
by her from her Calvinist sister), th$ Rey. v 
institution has since grown up, underthe joint and^harmdzdous 
patronage of the two established Protestant 'churpheaf oT.' J^&fi 
(represented in its Council, the one by*a President, M? Vfem*etl$ 
the other by a Vice-president, M. Valletta); swelling ftbnujk 
mere house to % vast establishment, and from $ Refuge fortFeihalh" 
Penitents to a complete Normal School of Fenple Charily, 
which embraces at once the three great works of Education* 
Physical Relief, and Moral Reformation. 

It was in the year 1844 that the Institute assumed its present 
development. Already was its original home — a house in the 
neighbouring * Rue des Trois Sabres 9 — too small for its in- 
mates, .and its Council had been for two years on the look- 
out for larger premises, when those which it now occupies- 
fell vacant. They hod previously been* used as a schoolf for 
200 children; the grounds covered a space of tiyo French, 
acres, and were surrounded by high walls. But how was it 
possible to acquire such a property, for which 100,000^r. 
(4000/.) were asked, with a yearly income not yet reaching; the 
quarter of that sum? A lease for a long term of years, with % 
right of purchase at a fixed price, was, however, proposed, an<^ 
had been nearly accepted by the owner, when suddenly the news 
came that a Roman Catholic community, somewhat analogous 
in purpose, had agreed to the original terms, anjgk| the pur- 
chase was to be concluded th$ very next day I . ^Hksf those 
happy temerities which are justified to vulgar sue* 

cess which sometimes befalls them, to rcflectingl^Ss by the 
earnest faith which can alone inspire them, the President of the 
poor and struggling Protestant Institute hastened the very next 
morning to the proprietor, won back the lately rejected* bargain, 
and found himself the owner of a huge property, with a personal 
debt of 110,000 fr. — of which 40,000 were to be paid down im- 
mediately — and with scarcely a few hundred francs of ready 
money 1 In two days 75,000 fr. had been lent by a few Pro- 
testant friends (including the honoured names of tho Andres,, 
the Delesserftj, the Eynards, the Hottingers, the Mallets); 
other sums have since been lent from time to time ; while the 
yearly income of the Institute has risen from about 21,000 fr. 
m 1842-^6 to upwards of 80,000 fr. in 1846-7 I Never did 
seeming madness proVe greater wisdom. 

The present buildings, we have Baid, are extensive ; a good 
frontage on the street, two long wings, and a very large garden 
behind. T<* the fofade and wings correspond respectively, more 
or less exactly, the three great divisions of the institute — the 
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Hospital, the School, and the Penitentiary. To the left Stands 
the School, which, together with the c Crfcchc,’ its adjunct, pro- 
vides for the early care and education of infants of both 
sexes, and for the complete education and training of girls until 
the age of eighteen. The Crdche is small ; the Infant School, 
on the other hand, numbers 200 children of both sexes on 
its lists, of whom from 90 to 120 are daily present; singu- 
larly plain-looking generally to an English eye, but for the 
mostf'part fat and nappy. Next comes the Upper School, 
for girls only, on the monitorial system, comprising about 90 
pupils, of whom about 60 are day scholars, and the remain- 
ing 30 belong to the different branches of the establishment. 
Here education is carried on, as far os is practicable ; and not 
onlythc general principles of religion, but its distinctive dogmas, 
begin to be taught Nevertheless, many Roman Catholic 
metiers have been so struck with the advantages which their 
children have derived from the Infant School, that they have 
solicited their admission to the Upper School ; which implies 
' aSj many conversions from Romanism, not made by any pro- 
^dyfting spirit, but through the mere influence of a good and 
, holy example. No child, it may be added, it> admitted to cither 
‘ 6fj[these Schools, the Infant or the Upper, without the written 
^consent of its parents ; if Roman Catholics, testifying that they 
are aware of the Protestant character of the Institute. And 


fet, of the Jnfant pupils, upwards of three-fourths belong to 
^Etonian CkpMc families. * 

> BeyonolHPu pper School is the * Atelier d’Apprentissage ’ 
or Tnuniii^^sstablishment, for girls only, who arc trained up 
in it, from the age of thirteen to that of eighteen, either as 
seryants or as workwomen ; their intellectual and religions 
education keeping pace with their apprenticeship to labour. 
Speaking of female apprentices under ordinary circumstances, 
M. Vermeil observes, that ‘ one of the greatest moral 4 dangers 

* for young workwomen in Paris, is to be found in apprentice- 
4 ship establishments, where so many evil examples attend them, 
4 so many temptations, so many pernicious influences ; and this 
4 particularly at the period when religious education is usually 
4 imparted.’ The some evils are deeply felt in LMidon. 

A link between the School and the Hospital is afforded by 
the Infirmary for scrofulous children. The effects produced in 
this department by pure air, wholesome and abundant food, apd 
kfcd attention, are perfectly marvellous. 

* Next comes § small Hospital, occupying the street-frontage. 
*St Contains separate awards for meat women, amjLdnldren, — 
115 patients were admitted to it ih 1846-7, bes$fe the die- 
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pensing.of gratuitous advice to out-door patients, aftd thetVM- 
cination of children, all, of course, by competent medical offi- 
cers. So long as Protestant Sisters are excluded from hcfepitsls 
which Protestant money contributes to support, so tong wUl 
this branch of the establishment (which is not, however, proposed 
to be much extended) be absolutely necessary for the training 
of the Deaconesses, as hospital and family nurses, to those 
duties, by which the Koman Catholic c Scaurs do Charitl ’ have 
been rendered famous. The Hospital is not entirely gratuitous : 
but the poor are admitted at reduced prices, descending as low 
as lfr. a day, or a third of the average cost of each patient. 
An ingenious system has, however, been established, that of 
the patronage of beds; by which fifteen or twenty subscribers, 
agree to contribute, if called upon, 2 fr. each a month ; this, 
with* the slight acknowledgment almost invariably made by tne 
patient himself or by hib bpecial protector, is sufficient t% mJUje 
up the total expenditure. * 

Passing through a pleasant little chapel, where divific service 
is performed every Sunday and a Sunday School is held, you 
enter the Penitentiary, if we may so call it, wliicli is divided jpfo 
three entirely distinct parts, — the Itcfugc, the li.^reat 4 (ft- h 
tonne), and the School of Discipline (Disci plinaire). The formed 
containing twenty-five cells, is destined to penitent females of; 
the Protestant pereuawon on their dibmissal from prison, or «vho, 
desirous of thcmschcs to abandon the path of prostitution, are 
admitted on payment of a yearly sum of 300 fjJyttU) The 
last * Report’ contains some mt creating details oiHB general 
results of this branch of reformation. About onc-HRS of those 
who have left the establishment have fallen away again into 
'vice; about another third have kept aloof from outward shame; 
while the remaining third may be confidently considered as re- 
claimed. However, to give more effect to this part of* their ex- 
periment, the committee have decided upon admitting penitents, 
not as heretofore for two years certain, but for au indefinite 
period. And as they are to be formed not for solitude, but for 
society, it has been thought proper to employ some of them, 
when practicable, in the laundry of the establishment ; a hazard- 
ous, but necessary test of their sincerity. 

The second branch is that of the ‘ Retenue, 9 destined origi- 
nally for girls under age, convicted by a judicial sentence, or 
(ac^prding to a peculiar provision of the French law*) confined 
judicially on their parents 9 demand. But an asylum for the 
former class of minors having been opened at $te. Foy (a rc-* 
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formatory institution for Protestants, on the model of <t&a£ of 
Mettray,) it is intended from henceforth to confine the* efforts 
of the Deaconesses to the latter class of girls, who were hftliejtO' 
sent to the 'Roman Catholic establishment of St. Michel. 

The * Disciplinaire,’ again, is intended to receive 25'giHs.of 
from 7 to 15 years of age, of vicious or stubborn dispositions. 
This as found to be the most toilsome and unattractive depart- 
ment in the Institute. The poor children, who are admitted 
into it, are mostly narrow-minded os well as evil-hearted ; ancf 
the Sisters observe that e the germs of sin are marvellously 
* fostered by a certain want of intellectual development.’ There 
cafi be no question at any period of life of the truth of the 
^observation, though especially true of youth — f Narrow-mindcd- 
»** ness fends to wickedness.’ 

•It is the nature of rational and systematic charity, not only 
to be ^waya making for itself more work, indoors or out, but to 
fofjp and encourage others to bimilar exertions. Already other 
Protestant establishments, charitable nr otherwise, ore springing 
up around them : as, a higher Protestant girls’ school, a brimary 
school for ProteBtant boys, a cheap lodging-house for the poor, 
a hpofle for^Protcstant servants out of place. All these ore nn- 
cokmectcd except by sympathy with the Institute ; but within 
itS bosom there have already risen up both a class of pupils, who 
without seeking to become Deaconesses, come to study in the 
different fields of charitable activity which it opens to them, 
and also a class of nurses for the sick, of a lower order than 
the actual tpsaconcsses. 

It is almost incredible ; — but the whole of these various func- 
tions arc performed by a personnel of eighteen Sisters, of whom 
six arc only candidates, or ‘ ospirantes.’ And, what with a staff 
so limited, seems still more wonderful, the Institute has already 
sent forth Deaconesses from time to time, to superintend cha- 
ritable institutions in the provinces ; for example, to a Hospital 
at Montpellier. Though of course, with a central development 
so great, there can bo scarcely ever any Sisters to spare to the 
distant applications which are constantly coming in. 

The Sisters belong to all ranks of society ; there are farm- 
servants and teachers, shepherd girls and ladies. They come 
from various parts of France, though mostly from the south. 
Provence furnishes the admirable Directing Sister, one of the 
two master-minds of the establishment. One Sister is an En- 
gfi s b wonfon. 

♦^We have said that the Institution is supported by the two 
»onJbIished Protests^ churches of Fffcno% every minister of 
whitih at Paris (one only excepted)—^, fcape instances, after 
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several years of opposition or estrangement — has at last ac- 
knowledged the usefulness of its aim, and the sincere piety of 
its direction. ' Beyond the pale of French Protestantism, the 
clergymen of botn the Anglican congregations at Paris, as well 
as a yrorthy Wesleyan minister, have expressed themselves, by 
subscription or otherwise, in its favour. 

From the municipal body of Paris it has obtained the highest 
testimony. In a Report of the Prefect to the Municipal Council, 
in 1846, he states: ‘ I have inspected the Establishment of D e%- 
4 conesscs in all its details, and observed everywhere that an 

* intelligent directing spirit had presided over its organisar 

* tion, — over the separation of its different works,— over the 
4 excellent distribution of the various functions. I saw that 
‘ everything had been ordered after a thoughtful study of those 
‘ improvements which have keen introduced into other establish- 
4 inents, so as to facilitate the surveillance of every partlfcf -the 
‘ institution ; to spare time and trouble to servants, and to procure 
4 all possible economy, although nothing has been omitted for 
c the material comfort of the different persons who have occasion 
4 to profit by the advantages of this important asylum. • . , The 
‘ Institute of Deaconesses is so well ordered as to be worthy of 
4 serving as a model to other establishments of a similar nature, 

* which might be founded upon a huger scale.’ In concluding 
his report, the Prefect solicited from the body over whiA he 
presided, a first grant of 1000 fr. (40Z.) Some months after- 
wards, a committee, named by the Municipal CounqjL came un- 
expectedly to visit the Institute, and after a threOTiouis’ in- 
vestigation, in their Report recommended a grant of 1600 fr. 
With the rarest of liberalities, the Municipal Council outbid its 
own committee, and by an unanimous vote, doubled the sum 
which had been before proposed. 

The general administration of the Institute is vested in a Di- 
recting Council, composed of two ministers of either church, of 
the Directing Sister, and of from four to six ladies : and it is 
itself superintended by a ‘ Comite de surveillance composed of 
from three to five lay members. Subordinate to this central 
government, the three great branches of the Institution form, 
as it were, so many federate states, each directed by a separate 
committee of ladies. 9 

The Directing Sister constitutes, so to speak, the executive 
power : to this extent she represents the association, and obedience 
is due to her from the other Sisters. The Sisters are admitted 
between the ages of twpn^one and thirty-five (subject to extra- 
ordinary exceptions)* Ad* only with the consfct of their families; 
unless they mould be or widows who have either passed 
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the annum luctus , or are more than thirty years of age ; and 
•they must, in all cases, be free from special family duties. On 
their admission they are first received as Candidates (aspirantes) 9 
then as Assistants ( adjointes\ the period of* probation lasting 
eighteen months. Every SKtfter must in turn go through all the 
various functions of the establishment, from the kitchen upwards ; 
but after her final reception as Deaconess, she devotes herself 
to the branch, for which she feels the most decided vocation. 

During the eighteen months of their noviciate, the Sisters 
pay a yearly sum of 400 fr., besides bringing with them a 
f trousseau but, in exceptional cases, gratuitous or semi-gra- 
tpitous admissions may be granted (funds permitting) by the 
Directing Council. After her admission as Deaconess, every 
Sister is maintained, in health and in sickness, during her years 
of service, and afterwards in her old age, by the association, lit 
thc'cAt of about 300 fr. a year. All that she may make in the 
way of profit by her labour belongs to the association, — what- 
ever fortune she may possess, remains with herself. There are 
provisions for indemnifying Deaconesses who are dismissed by 
the Council, or who may withdraw from the association for 
reasons to be approved of by them (marriage being one of 
these), after four years’ service at‘ the least. All are free to 
leave at any time, although a moral obligation of service for a 
definite period, or of otherwise indemnifying the association, is 
considered to attach to those who have received gratuitous or 
semi-gratuitous admission. 

The total expenditure of the Institution amounts to 87,000 fr., 
being somewhat more than its receipts ; — yet this is a small 
sum, surely, when we consider the magnitude of the establish- 
ment, with its three great divisions, its seven distinct yards or 
gardens, its 127 rooms, 148 beds, of which upwards of 100 are 
nightly occupied, and the 300 persons who are daily received 
beneath its roof for purposes of instruction or relief ; besides 
the occupation of another house, — itself of large dimensions 
for any ordinary purpose, — the original birth-place of the In- 
stitute, and still the private home, as it were, of the Sisters 
themselves. 

; Wc have been thus particular in describing the nature and 
arrangements of the Paris Institute of Deaconesses, in conse- 
quence of its offering the most accessible example, and being* 

. at the same time, the most complete and systematically organised 
substitution of the kind, anywhere to be seen. We will suppose 
that we are now asked — why pursu^so many objects at once ? 

* F$fj° in * n one different branchta^pf charity ? — there 

softly must be confusion, conflict and interests, eharit- 
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’ able bickerings aft d jealousies. In answer to this apprehension, 
we might submit that s in point o£fact, it is sufficient to reply that 
nothing of the sort has as yet appeared, after six years' trial, every 
year falmost bringing with it a new foundation. But the very 
raising of the objection implies a misconception of the purposes 
for which the Institute exists. It is not a Hospital nor a School,- 
nor a Penitentiary ; it is, we repeat it, a great Normal School of 
Female Charity. Neither the good education afforded within jts 
bosom to the young, nor the care to the sick, nor the wise disci- 
pline to the vicious, can ever constitute its real end, its essential 
perfection ; but the full development and wise training of all the 
impulses of the female mind, which may best serve to promote 
and fulfil those several aims. Considered in this light, variety 
of field is an indispensable condition to its due existence. Some 
x^nds recoil from the often loathsome duties of attendance 
on the sick, yet delight in the teaching of cliildren other 
women, a^ain, patient watchers beside a sick bed, are incapable 
of sympathising with the noisy exuberance' of animal spirits in 
•childhood. The duties of superintendence over the penitent 
female, over the perverted child, arc different from either of the 
former ones, and indeed different in themselves; — whilst the 
details of household administration frequently belong to another 
character altogether. Yet, what ought to be the moral of this 
diversity, supposing the same spirit of faith and love to inspire 
them nil alike, and bind them together by the golden link of 
heartfelt sisterhood ? Surely, that the variety of human cha- 
racter can only be brought to bear its most efficicnt^results, by 
supplying it with a variety of objects. How fa£ the great axiom 
of Fourierist socialism, ‘ Lcs attractions sont proportionnelles 

* aux dcstinces,’ con ever be realised on a largo scale in society, 
half a dozen revolutions or more may be required to show. 
On a small scale, certainly, there is no surer index to suc- 
cess. c A man's inclination to a calling,' says one of our most 
effective trainers, addressing a favourite pupil, ‘ is a great pre- 
4 sumption that he is or will be fit for it. . . . My advice to you 

* would be to follow that line for which you seem to have the 

* most evident calling; and surely the sign of God's- calling, in 

* such a case, is to be found in our own reasonable inclination, 

‘ for the tastes and faculties which he gives us, are the marks of 
4 our fitness for one thing rather than another/ * 

As regards the spiritual character of the Institute, the consi- 
deration of which would need far more space than we can here 
afford it, suffice it to say, that it is thoroughly Protestant. No 
vows!, no poverty, nd' monastic obedience, no celibacy, no engage- 
ments— even temporary— no daustral seclusion, no vain prac- 
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rices* no domination aftr- coriscience, no" tyranny over the will,, 
%h such are the * fundamental; principles,’ which, with appro- 
, priate developments, Aand at the hfead of its Statutes. 

The establishment* 6f Deaconesses, founded by M. Vermeil, is 
not th^only one in Franc* *- At Strasburg, that old focus of 
OPitHestantjsm, the Bev. M. Haerter has presided oves a simi- 
lar Institute, since October, 1842. The germ of the Strasburg 
Lutitute arose among some young person's who had received 
their religious instruction from its founder.; already in 1837 
they had formed themselves into an association — which seems 
to have been but a stricter kind of Visiting Society, — its mem- 
bers, without in anywise renouncing the ties of family or social 
life, devoting themselves to the poor. We have not the latest 
details of this ‘establishment, but wc see that in 1845 it already 
nuiqbcred twenty- four Sisters ; one Superior Sister, three C<m- 
ducting Sisters at the head of the different departments, ei<^t 
Acting Sisters (scaurs servantes ), two Affiliated Sist&rs (scaurs 
agrfgfes ), and ten noVices. It confines itself, as yet, to the two 
branches of education and physical relief, and devotes separate 
premises to each. Its Hospital received in 1844-5 sixty pa- 
tients, while its Schools — divided into an infant school for either 
ftex; and a lower and superior girls’ school,— numbered in these 
different divisions, 80, 60, and 30 scholars respectively. Be- 
aide&the Sisters in active employ at Strasburg itself, both within 
Jmd without the Institute, there were five in charge of the Hos- 
• pitalatMulhouse (which can accommodate as many as 200 sick), 
and two at Guebwillcr : of these last, one being teacher in a 
parish girls’ sclsbol, numbering 40 scholars, the other adminis- 
trator of a charitable foundation. 

The constitution of the Strasburg Institute is somewhat less 
ecclesiastical than that of Paris : the founder, M. Hosier,- exer- 
cising the cure of souls merely, whilst the whole administration 
is vested in a committee of ladies, aided by a consulting com- 
mittee of gentlemen. It is not to be considered as having at- 
taihed its full development, since by art. 2. of its Statutes, it has 
for its object * to offer to those Christian women who wish to 
* devote themselves to the Lord’s service the means of qualifying 
4 themselves, either to become teachers in infant schools ana 
4 lower girls’- schools, or nurses for the sick in hospitals, sana- 
4 toria, and private houses, or again, to exercise the functions of 
4 superintendents in prisons, asylums, houses of refuge, and 
4 other charitable establishments where their services may be 

' Let us now proceed to Switzerland: where there are several 
'Deaconesses’ Institutes — for example* one at Echallen^ in. the 



Fays de Valid, founded by th* Rev^M*. Germond 5 - anotherat 
Boudry, in Neueh&tsl, founidec^by the Rev. M. Bovc^^and,.^ 
believe, others. We have details only of die first. Its opening 
followed close upon that of Strasburg : 5t i»the smallest of the 
establishments which we are now^considering ; and is^ confined 
strictly to the training of nurses for the sick. But wednust 
say, that of the various Reports before us, . there are none 
that breathe a more simple, earnest, unaffected faith, a gen- 
tler and a larger-minded charity, than those of M. Germoud.* 
The third Report, in particular, contains a pains-taking and 
interesting account of the Deaconesses of the early church ; 
pointing out, at the same time, the difference between the' 
original institution, as specially annexed to individual congre- 
gations, and its revival in the shape of distinct communities at 
^ic present day. t 

The field of labour assigned to the Deaconesses of EchaHens, 
is thus set forth by its founder. First, the care of the sick 
at their own homes ; — the importance of which department is 
specially felt in times of epidemic. For services of this kind, 
the demand constantly exceeds the supply ; and although the 
Director of the establishment naturally prefers affording in-door 
relief, where practicable, out of the six Deaconesses who are 
usually attached to the parent Institute, one is set apart for 
out-door nursing. Secondly, the care of the sick in, or at the 
expense of, private charitable foundations, of which mhny ap- 
pear to have been created in Switzerland of late years ; five of 
these, besides one at Lyons for the Protestant sick, employ 
seven Sisters. * May we not hope,’ says M. Germond, * that as 
‘ Christianity shall receive a*, more practical direction, similar 

* establishments will become multiplied, fill there shall be no 

* more f single town in our land without its small infirmary, 
c served by a Deaconess, and ready to receive those sick persons 
‘ who could not without danger be transported to a greater 

* distance ? ’ Thirdly, the care of the sick in public hospitals 
employs the remaining Sisters, — making in all fifteen Dea- 
conesses received, besides one who had completed her novi- 
ciate, and was already in active service, without having been 
definitively admitted. Two Deaconesses of Echallcns have, 
since November, 1844, replaced, at the asylum of Abendberg, 
in Berne, for the care and education of ‘ cr 6 tin ’ children, some 
Roman Catholic f sofiurs grises’ from Friburg; of whose ser- 
vices Dr. Guggenbuhl had been obliged to avail himself before, 
for want of qualified Protestant nurses. ( If the number of, 
4 Deaconesses were doubled or even trebled, employment could 
‘ immediately be found for all.’ {Second Report, Echallcns.) 
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Situated in a mixed comnuyie, the Institute of Echallens 
rents of the Municipality- a, wing pf the* former Chateau. 
The number of sick whom it received .in 1844-5, was 159, 
of whom 134 were admitted gratuitously. Though placed 
in the ipidst of an agricultural population, far from any large 
town, and notwithstanding the vicinity, at no more than three 
leagues 9 distance, .of a Cantonal Hospital, it is impossible for its 
Directors to comply with all the demands for admission that are 
addressed to them. Its receipts, in 1844-5, were under 12,000fr. 
(48021), its expenditure under 7000 fr., — the difference being 
owing to the endeavour to raise fupds for purchasing a suitable 
house, . 

The Statutes of the Institute arc similar to those of Paris and 
Strasburg. ‘ The Deaconesses of Echallens are a free corpora- 
* tion, which devotes itself, for the Saviour’s love, to the servi^ 
€ of the unfortunate, and especially of the sick. 9 There is, m 
yet, no internal hierarchy among the Sisters, who are placed 
under the authority of the worthy minister and liis wife, as 
Directors. A superintending committee has been named to 
examine the accounts, and to provide for the maintenance of the 
establishment in the event of the founder’s death. . fc 

M. Germond’s second Report will enable all, who prefer 
doing it on paper, to pass a day .with the Deaconesses at Echal- 
lens, without much trouble. They rise at five in summer, six 
in winter; pray in private; pay their first attentions to the 
siok ; arrange their own rooms ; breakfast upon a c soupc,’ or 
upon coffee and bread ; then assemble for family prayer. At 
seven or eight o’cjock the doctor makes his rounds and issues 
his instructions ; he is followed by Madame Germond. Medi- 
cines are given, aiftl the Sisters read to such of the sick as 
wish, for it, and finish the house work. Twelve is tl^ dinner 
hour, the meal being composed of soup, meat, and vegetables, 
one dish of each. The Sisters arc then free to choose thdr own 
occupations till two, when they meet to work at their needle. 
At four there is a * gouter,’ — what with pur own working classes 
would be tea, — here consisting of •cafe au liut,’ milk, or milk 
and water. After which, the Director makes his rounds, celebrates 
divine service for the whole establishment, and pays pastoral 

S * "ts to those sick who arc detained in bed. The SisterB now 
e a walk for half an hour in summer, this short period 
of relaxation being transferred in winter to immediately after 
dinner. At eight o’clock ‘ soupe 9 is again served out ; at nine to 
* b§dt Where watching is required, the Sisters take it by turns ; 
there .being a male nurse, or c infirmier ’ for male patients. The 
fc^odis the same for all inmates, unless 1 &e doctor should prescribe 
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otherwise ; and patiehts and nurses meet at the same table. Few 
of the former remain untouched by the kindness with whidh 
they are treated, and, in general, as poon as they begin to 
recover their strength, they show themselves most anxious to 
make themselves useful. Letters are frequently received from 
them after they have left, and some will go leagues out of their 
way to visit again * les bonnes saeurs. 1 Observe, that these patients 
form a mixed assemblage of Swiss, French, Sardinians, and 
Germans; the proportion being about one Roman Catholic to 
six Protestants. 

We now eome to the oldest and most considerable of ex- 
isting Deaconesses’ Institutes, that of Kaiserswerth, on the 
Rhine, founded by the Rev. Th. Fliedner: its ninth yearly 
Report, that of 1846, is unfortunately the only one now before 
up. Like the Paris Institute, it commenced by a Refuge for 
females, comprising, apparently, those only who, on conviction, 
have undergone judicial sentence, and have been admitted on 
leaving prison. Although the Refuge is now connected with the 
general foundation, yet separate accounts arc kept of its receipts 
and expenditure, and separate Reports published. In 1846, it was 
in the thirteenth year of its existence, and had received during 
the first twelve years 130 female criminals. Its results are so 
far satisfactory, that out of that number fifteen had married, 
two had become teachers, and many more had regained at least 
outer respectability. 

The Institute of Kaiserswerth numbers no less than 101 
sisters, of whom sixty-seven are consecrated Deaconesses and 
thirty-four Candidate Sisters. Their labours are distributed 
among public institutions, the service of particular communes, 
the core of the sick in private houses, and the various depart- 
ments of* the main establishment at Kaiserswerth. The first- 
mentioned class comprises forty-five Sisters, employed in various 
Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, Poor-houses, ana Orphan houses 
at Berlin, Marsberg, Kirchheim, Elbcrfeld, Barmen, Krcuz- 
nach, Saarbruck, Worms, Wctzlar, Frankfort-on-the-Mayn, 
Cologne, and Socst, at the Deaconesses’ Institute of Dresden, 
and at the Pastoral Aid Institute at Duisburg — a very ana- 
logous institution for the male sex. The second class, that 
of Commune-deaconesses ( Gemeinde-diakonissen ) numbered, 
1846, only five sisters, who were employed at Clevcs, Neuwied, 
and Unterbarmen; but more were shortly to be sent out to 
Cologne, to Duisburg, &c. From fifteen to twenty Sisters were 
engaged out of doors as private nurses : while the remainder, or 
about one-third of the whole number, find ample employment 
in the Asylum, the Orphan-house and Normal Schools, and in A 
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the other branches of the parent institution, or ‘ Mother-house ’ 
(Mutterhaus). A new hospital, oh a large scale, has been lately 
founded at Berlin, to be placed under (we believe) the exclusive 
care of Deaconesses. The lady who has been designated to take 
change of this establishment, herself the bearer of a name and 
title well known in history, and the early friend of the present 
Duchess of Orleans, was last year in London and Paris ; where 
she carefully visited, the charitable foundations of both cities, 
spending a day with her foreign sisters at the Paris Institution* 
One of the most interesting features of .the labours of the 
German Deaconesses is the recently developed one of parochial 
service (< gemeindepflege ). It is the exact reproduction of the 
functions of the early Christian Deaconesses, or Servants of 
the Church, of whom Phoebe of Cenchrea is, by name at 
least, the apostolical type. The Parish, or rather Commune, 
deaconess, has to visit the poor and the sick at their homes, 
to procure for them, as far as possible, work and clothing, to 
work for* them at her needle, instruct poor children in sewing 
and knitting, either singly, or in classes where practicable, 

S iving a regular account of her labours to the clergyman, the 
iaconate, and the Ladies’ Charitable Society, where such exists* 
But, even without being regularly attached to a particular parish 
dr congregation. Deaconesses are able, from their experience in 
the care of the sick, and in household management, to render 
the most important public services in times of epidemic. Look, 
for instance, at the following picture : — 

* 1 An epidemic nervous fever was raging in two communes of 
the circle of Duisburg, Gartrop, and Gahlcn. Its first and 
most virulent outbreak took place at Gartrop, a small, poor, se- 
cluded village of scarcely 130 souls, without a doctor, without an 
apothecary in the neighbourhood, while the clergyman was upon 
.the point of leaving for another parish, and his successor had not 
yet been appointed. Four Deaconesses, including the Superior 
{vorsteherinn), Pastor Fliedner’s wife, and a maid, hastened to 
. this scene of wretchedness, and found from twenty to twenty- 
five .fever patients in the most alarming condition, — a mother 
and four children in one hovel, four other patients in another, 
*nd bo on, — all lying on foul Btraw, or on bedclothes that had 
I* been washed for weeks* almost without food* utterly with- 
out help. Many had/ died already; the healthy bad fled; the 
•parish doctor lived four German leagues off, and could not come 
oflery day. The first care of the Sisters, who would have found 
no lodging hut for the then, vacancy of the .parsonage, was -to 
introduce cleanliness and ventilation into the narrow cabins of 
ihe peasants; they washed and oookedfor the sick, they watched 
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every night by turns at their bedside, and tended them with 
such success, that only four persons died after their ojrmdj and 
the rest were left convalescent after four weeks’ stay. The 
same epidemic hawing broken out in the neighbouring commune 
of Gabion, in two families, of whom eight members lay ill at 
once, a single Deaconess had the happiness, in three weeks, of 
leaving every patient restored to health, and of having prevented 
the further spread of the disease. What would not Dr. South- 
wood Smith or Mr. Chadwick give, for a few dozen of such hard- 
working, zealous, intelligent ministers in the field of sanatory 
reform? 

The Hospital at Kaiserswcrth is on an extensive scale, and 
received in 1845-6 56S patients, being an increase of 147 on 
the preceding year. They were for the most part men, and of 
all religious persuasions, Protestants, Roman Catholics, — the 
last are attended by a Roman Catholic chaplain, — and Jews; 
nearly 200 of these were treated gratuitously. The .mortality 
seems very small as compared with the whole number of patients, 
— only sixteen. The effects of care and a wholesome diet upon 
scrofulous children are observed, as in the Paris institution, to be 
most remarkable, both as to bodily health and moral improve-* 
ment. The number of children, patients is about 100 a year; 
a school is open for their instruction, and they resort to it with 
the greatest delight : those who are able to attend being most 
zealous to communicate the learning they acquire to as many 
of their companions os their ailments keep away. In ad- 
dition to their intellectual training, the children are employed 
as much as possible in industrial labours. The elder boys arc 
taught to make baskets, lace, nets, rugs, slippers, various articles 
of pasteboard, &c. Each boy has also, where his health allows 
of it, some small department of household work to attend to, 
such as helping to keep the children’s wards and .school-rooms 
in order. The very young children make lint, paper cuttings 
for pillows, &c., while the girls, again, sew and knit Even 
older patients ore provided as much as possible with employ- 
ment the effect of which, we need hardly add, is found most 
cheering. Nay, moreover, when the renewal of the year draws 
nigh, ( a great Christmas tree, with bright, glittering w&x 

* tapers,’ lights np the refectory for the sick, who crowd andMU 
it, . young and old, * some borne alofit on others’ arms, some 

* leaning on crutches,’ and sing hymns to the child ‘ Immanuel' 

The Christinas tree seems, mdeed, to be almost an article of 
faith with the good Deaconesses of 'Kaisemwerth, both within 
and without the ‘ Mother-house.' ' It was a subject of peculiar 

* joy to us,’ says Pastor Fliedner, * to find that the prevailing 
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* endeavour of the Sisters in most of the Institutions where they 
« are employed was to confer pleasure on the sick and other 
‘ objects of their care, and greater , pleasure than they had ever 
‘ yet enjoyed. Thus (quite without our suggestion) they have 
‘ almost everywhere, of their own impulse* procured Chnstmas 
‘ presents to be given for their charges, even where this had not 
' been the case formerly ; they have themselves collected in the 
‘ town the money, clothes, and other gifts, set up the “ trees of 

* “ Christ,” gladdened the sick, the poor, and the wretched with 

* the bright glittering light, such as they had never seen before, 
' with the pretty songs, with the presents of food, and drinks 

* and' clothes, so that they would often weep tears of joy in 

* their surprise, and cry, “ No, never, in all our lives, did suck 
‘ “ a thing happen to us ! Never yet had we such a pleasure ! 
4 w You are making us too happy ! You are doing too much 
‘“forus!”’* 

Exquisitely German this perhaps, and childish. Yet some 
may be so un-English, as to ask, whether, it might not turn out 
as well, were the Christmas of an English hospital or English 
workhouse occasionally to present as gay a scene ? 

After the Hospital comes the Normal School for female teach- 
ers, of whom upwards of fifty ace sent out every year. Different in 
this from the other Institutions which wc have as yet examined, 
the Institute of Kaiserswerth has scarcely so wide a home field 
for practical teaching, as might at first sight be expected from 
its general dimensions. Thus its Infant-school only numbers 
forty children ; its Hospital-school, we presume, contains but a 
comparatively small proportion of the hundred juvenile patients, 
and its Orphan-house, to which we shall presently advert, 
reckons about twenty inmates. The anomaly is explained, if 
we do not mistake some passages in the. Report, by the circum- 
stance that the Sisters and pupils are admitted to the parochial 
schools of the town. Their theoretical education appears to take 
a widjsr scope than in other kindred establishments — the course 
of instruction lasting, however, only four months for Infant- 
. school teachers (can this be enough?), and one year for teachers 
in Elementary Schools. Most of the pupils also attend the 
children’s warns in the Hospital for a few weeks, to familiarise 
themselves with the management of children when sick. 

* Within the last few months, our London newspapers have ‘duly 
redteded the Christmas tree of 1847, set up at the German Hospital 
of Dalston — an offshoot, os will presently be shown, of the Kaisers- 
w$x£h Institute— in the presence of H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge. 
.WS' jrere glad to see Sir Robert Inglis and Mr. Bunsen taking an 
active part in its recent annual meeting. 
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The demand for teachers from the Institution* as from every 
other Deaconesses 9 Institute* much exceeds its capabilities of 
supply, and it is intended to give a great extension to the Normal 
Schools ; by a sort of joint-stock company, or, rather, jointrstock 
loan (i actienplan ). May we venture to observe, however, that, 
in assuming the character of an ordinary normal school, the In- 
stitute impairs, to our mind, the completeness oftthe idea of a 
female Diaconate, by confining the functidtas of the latter to the 
care of the sick and the household management of charitable 
institutions? In the list of Deaconesses, we do not find one 
who is devoted to the work of education. It is true that the 
deficiency, if any such exist, will be partially supplied by the 
last branch of the Kaiserswerth Institute, that of the Orphan- 
house. This department is intended for the orphan daughters 
of clergymen, teachers, and others of the educated classes, and 
for the daughters of missionaries absent in foreign countries. 
Their education is to fit them for the middle ranks of life, 
with a thorough training to all household duties. About twenty 
children are here brought up, according to tlieir dispositions, 
either to housekeeping, teaching, the care of the sick, or that 
of the poor ; so that the Orphan-house may be considered as 
a school for the development of the various modes of female 
activity, and especially as a seminary for the supply and main- 
tenance of the Deaconesses’ Institute itself. We fear, however, 
that even this will not wholly supply the want of regular Dea- 
coness teachers. Should Deaconess teachers only be admitted 
from among the pupils of the Orphan-house, too great a same- 
ness would be imparted to its educational system ; it would lose 
the advantage of a constant infusion of new blood, by the in- 
troduction from without of grown-up members, earnest and 
zealous ; and might become stereotyped in spirit, like many a 
Homan Catholic educational convent, which is recruited but from 
among its own pupils. 

The material magnitude of the Kaiserswerth establishment is 
of course considerable. It has several gardens, an ice-cellar, a 
bake-house, a laboratory, baths on the Rhine, two huge bleach- 
ing-grounds, a dairy, with four cows, &c. It has to provide 
daily, .food for 300 persons. Its income in 1845-6 was 17,303 ths. 
(under 25242.), less by upwards of 2000 ths# than its expendi- 
ture ; with a debt of upwards of 6000 ths. (875/.) 

Its influence has been most extensive. Not only have similar 
Institutions, either offsets from it, or framed upon its pattern, 
Bprung up in divers parts of Germany — at Dresden, at Berlin, 
and elsewhere 1 — but it has sent Deaconesses to Germah Switzer- 
land, to St. Petersburg, to London; and in the course of next 
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spring, its Director intends crossing the Atlantic, with several 
Sisters, to found a new Kaiscrswerth among the German colonists 
of Pennsylvania. Several Sisters are already in Lqndon, in 
charge of the German Hospital at Dalston, which ablate un- 
fortunate broil between its physician and council has probably 
brought more prominently into notice than two previous years 
of silent usefulness. j This Institution, founded in 1845, occupies 
the former premises tffthe Infant Orphan Asylum, since removed 
to Wanstead ; it is large and airy, with p very extensive garden, 
and is situate in the immediate neighbourhood of the dass w hich 
furnishes it with the greateA number of patients — the sugar- 
bakers of <Bcthnnl Green. There may be seen, in their aa pe c i al 
sphere of activity, the Deaconesses of Kaiscrswerth ; cleanly, 
quiet, healthy-looking Germans, going about their work in the 
most orderly and noiseless manner ; never haggling for higher 
wages, since they have none to receive ; trained to obedience, 
and yet fully conversant with their duties ; in fact, at all points, 
the very antipodes of a Mrs. Chimp, that odious, and we fear 
often but too true type of the common nurse. The number of 
Deaconesses in the German Hospital of London was three at 
first, it is now five ; of whom one has been appointed matron, 
and has the superintendence of the others. 

And now comeB the question — Is an Institute of Deaconesses 
required ; is it practicable in England, on any truly effective 
and extensive scale ? There will be indifference to overcome in 
some, the dislike to novelties in others. But we know, that wo 
have the charity : we hope, that we have the religious feeling. 
We do not fear reason nor inquiry.* But what we do fear — we 
confess it — is a cry; a cry, against which neither reason flor 
charity nor religion are of the slightest service. Protestantism 
may be in danger I The Papists are coming! Because a certain 
number of single women have agreed to live in one house, put 
on one dress, and join their earnings and efforts into one common 
stock for the relief of •certain acknowledged social evils, the whole 
Apocalypse is likely enough to be ransacked for the millionth 
time, to , prove that the mark of the beast is upon them ! 
Grant, that it were a new thing in Protestantism to form a female 
community;' is that a reason for condemning it? Neither.Bible 
societies, nor Tract societies, nor Missionary societies, can trace 
their pedigree to the Apostles, nor yet to the early Reformers. 
Ajyiwhat are they in themselves, but the lower manifestations of 
thtft spirit of union, of which religious communities are a higher 
manifestation; that growing spirit of socialism, (to use a justly 
suspeated word) which may become the most mighty worker of 
evif^unleas we shall succeed in turning it into a mighty mstra- 
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ment of good. If it be lawful for tbalf-a-dozen people to 
meet together year . after year, and week after week, on the 
committee of a hospital, why should it be unlawful for the same 
number of persons to spend their lives together as nurses in that 
hospital, for the same purpose -of glory to God and goodwill to- 
wards men ? Does uniformity of dress offend you ? Who does 
not know that wherever economy is sought after, such uni- 
formity is a necessary means towards realismg that end ? Is it 
not stul more necessary, where the question is — how to associate 
« in one and the same wdtfk, under the same direction, for the 

* same purposes, with the same fights, persons of different 

* classes?’ * We have to receive Sisters of all ranks,’ continues 
M. Vermeil (6th Bcport, p. 18.), ( from the humble farm servant 

* in sabots, to the young lady clad in silk and velvet.’ And least 
of all surely can such an argument be urged in a country like our 
own, where uniformity of costume is enforced more than in any 
other ; where the workhouse has its livery like the prison, and 
the college or school like the footman'B hall ; where bishopB are 
perennially cumbered with the apron, and barristers with the 
wig ; where the cleaning of the hideous cauliflower of a mar- 
quis’s coachman can be the subject of a judicial action, and cha- 
rity (whose left hand should not know what her right hand 
doeth) takes pleasure in dressing out her scholars as merry- 
andrews throughout every parish in the kingdom. 

Objections to apparel can only become serious, when they 
represent some deeper jealousy. ‘ We would not mind, — some 

* people will say, and more will think — we would not mind the 

* community of life, nor the costume, nor the charitable purpose, 

* if Romanism had not given the example of such Sisterhoods. It 

* is an imitation of Romanism.’ Let M. Germond of Echallens 
answer. * An imitation of Roman Catholicism ? God forbid I 

* but of a work which should have borne fair fruit in the bosom 

* of Catholicism? why not? where would be the Bin? Does 

* not the Holy Scripture command us to “prove all things,” to 

* “ hold fast that is good ?” You will say, perhaps, that the church 

* of Rome holds no more any thing worth holding fast. Ahl 

* we repel with all our strength those blind prejudices of party 

* spirit, whioh estrange hearts from one another, chain down 

* all progress ; we are penuaded that’ there is, on the contrary, 

* no section of Christianity which is utterly deprived of God’s 

* graces ; we should feel happy to hasten by qpr example, as we 

* do by our wishes, that blessed time when, the various churches, 

* divesting themselves at last of their mutual jealousies, shall 

* come to exchange freely with one another all that each has of 

* really good, and Christian 1’ , 
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•' It is incorrect, however, to say that an order of. Deaconesses is 
but a copy of Romanism ; it is not so even in outward form* . It 
would be easy to show that in that particular jbranclplwhich it . 
has shot forth as yet in Germany alone, the Ponsh-deaoonessf it 
exactly reproduces, as we have already stated, the Deaconess or 
* -servant of the church,’ (A uucovuraa, fj A uucoyos, diacamssa, 
diacona), of the ^rlicst times, an institution, which seems to 
have subsisted inxne Eastern Church at least till the eleventh 
century. Whereas, in its more- general form, of an association 
of females for all purposes of cfamty^fl; is not only not Roman 
Catholic, but historically Protestant in its origin : Since, eighty 
years before the institution of the ‘ Fillcs,’ or ‘ Soeurs de 
Charite,’ by St. Vincent de Paule, a Protestant prince, Henry 
Robert de lal March, sovereign prince of Sedan, in K> 60 , had 
instituted in his dominions a society of ‘ Demoiselles de Charite,’ 
for assisting at their own homes the poor, the aged, and infirm, 
and had supplied it with the needful funds for rendering it per- 
manently efficient. The mission of these new servants of the 
church was one wholly of free-will ; they pronounced no vows, 
and were chosen from among persons who were free from the 
marriage-tie, and from the duties which it entails. The only en- 
gagement which they took was that of devoting themselves to 
WOTks of mercy. In our own country, indeed, it may be truly 
said that the innovation would be little onore than what consists 
in giving greater system and effect to our present* principles 
and imperfect practice : For an Institute of Deaconesses may 
be represented as the crystallised precipitate of bur numberless 
Ladies’ Charitable Societies, among winch all its elements float 
already, only shapeless and dissolved. 

But let us not, however, haggle about * these miserable 
questions of outward form or historical precedence. ^ Look 
to the spirit of the continental Deaconesses. No vows, no 
poverty, no monastic obedience, says the founder of" the Paris 
Institute. ‘ We took as the ground of our efforts, not the 
4 pretence of salvation by works, but the duty of witnessing by 
c works our love to Him, who come down from heaven to save 
And such is the testimony of every one of his fellow- 


‘ us/ 


labourers. If you want further proofs, look to a melancholy one 
— the hatred of Romanism for the institution, wherever it 
has sprung up. What calumnies have not been lavished on the 
Deaconesses of &ris by the Romanist papers of that capital! 
I&sk -M. Germond of Echallens, whose establishment receives 
so many Roman Catholio patients, how many donations he has 
' received from the Roman Catholics of Switzerland t Ask the 
thunders of the German Hospital in London, how the idea of 
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introducing Sisters from Kaiflerswerth was at first received by 
the German Roman Catholics of our own metropolis! * 

To prove their utter want of connection with Romanism and 
Romanising feelings, the friends of Protestant Deaconesses* In- 
stitutes have sometimes assumed too militant a position. For 
instance, we regret to see that the most complete and original 
of existing Institutes, and certpnly not tlm least liberal and 
charitable in its spirit, has paid us the sorrjrcompliment, when 
addressing the English public, of narrowing its great province 
to these most unworthy 'pounds. 0 Its appeal is entitled—* An 

* appeal on behalf of the Institutidh of the Deaconesses, esta- 

* blished in Paris, for the purpose of supporting and extending 

* French Protestantism against the efforts of the Papists.’ Alas 
for and away with this spirit of reaction, however grievously it 
may have been provoked ! Protestantism has other means of 
conversion, — were it only its yearly millions of Bibles, — than 
through its present or future Deaconesses; nor have we the 
slightest wish to see our Protestant Sisters, like their Roman Ca- 
tholic namesakes, become an engine of religious propagandise^ 
instead of practically Betting forth the attractiveness of the faith 
which is * shown by works,’ and * worketh by love.’ Let them 
convert by example, that is enough. 

God forbid that we should forsake the fundamental principles 
of Protestantism, the fallibility of human reason, and itfl inevit- 
able consequence, the right of private judgment, and seek for a 
moment to deny to others that freedom of action which we claim 
for ourselves. Convinced as we are that the greatness of England 
is the greatness of Protestantism, we ask, in good English phrase, 
only fox * a fair field and no favour.’ But so long as through 
prejudice, through indolence masked in the garb of religious 
conservatism, through cunning indifference joining in chorus 
with passion and intolerance, we allow Romanism to usurp one 
Christian virtue, to monopolise one useful institution, to do one 
good work which we leave unattempted, so long is the field un- 
fair, and the weapons unequal. Rome wields no more powerful 
weapon than that of her religious Sisterhoods. Can we not— we 
do not say wrest it from her, but — share it with her ? When 
Lutheran Germany and Calvinist France agree in saying Yes, 
shall England say No, — or say nothing ? 

One word more. Years have elapsed since One, whose me- 
mory is surrounded at present with more of gprsonal respect and 
love, — even from those who knewhim not,or who read him, 
while living, backwards, — than perhaps any other contemporary 
name, — wrote as follows in the introduction to his * Christian 
‘ Life, its Cause, its Hindrances, and its Helps:’ ‘ The true 
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‘ church of Christ would offer to every faculty of our nature 

* its proper exercise, and would entirely meet all our wants. No 

* wise, man doubts that the Reformation was imperfect, or that 
«.in the Romish .system there were many good institutions, and ; 
‘.practices, -and feelings, which it would be. most desirable to 

* restore among ourselves. Duly church services, frequent 

* communions, memorials of o\p Christian calling, continually 
‘ presented to our fttice in crosses and wayside oratories ; com- 

* memorstions of holy men of all times, and countries ; the doc- 
*., trine iff the communion of qpints pr&tically taught, religious 

* orders, especially of t oomenfrf different kinds, and under different 
* -rules, delivered only from the snare and sin of perpetual vows; 

* — r- aU these, most of which are of some efficacy for good even 
‘ in a corrupt church, belong no less to the true church, and 

* would there be purely beneficial.’ 

Such were the words of him, who put forth all his strength 
in warring with Romanising tendencies, and who, in his zeal for 
realising nis idea of the Church of Christ, would have liked 
nothing better than ‘ fighting out the Judaisers, as it were in a 
* , saw-pit 1 ’ While we have our doubts whether the greater part 
of the ‘ institutions, practices, and feelings,’ the revival of which 
Arnold thought would be ( purely beneficial to the true church,’ 
are applicable to our times, we are satisfied that, in laying before 
the public a few of the continental instances of religious orders 
of PrStestant women, delivered * from the snare and sin of per- 

* petual vows,’ and in urging their introduction into this coun- 

try, we are suggesting nothing, which can be misunderstood or 
misapplied* — nothing, which » not highly favourable to the 
etiuse both of humanity and religion — nothing, which .is not 
appropriate to our present state of society, and of which we are 
not in urgent, and indeed, disgraceful want. * 

The sheets of the foregoing article had already passed tivough 
the press, when the prospectus was placed in our bands of a 
‘Training Establishment for Nurses for Hospitals, Families^ 

* and the Poor.’ It is to be founded on an analogous principle 
to the Eaiserswerth Institute. Mrs. Fry had attempted some- 
thing. of tiie sort before. But the establishment new proposed is 
to be in ocftnection with the Church of England, and is stated 

* We say in the text, that there is nothing in. these Protestant 
Sisterhoods which coA be misunderstood or misapplied. "Wb think it 
right to mention, homver, that we have heard of ah establishment, 
ofjled * The Home,’ hi Albany Street, Regent’s Park, described to ns • 
as being under the care of Drs. Pusey and Dodswarthl If its manage 1 
meat should be found to “be in contradiction with our assertion, its 
pltohM ‘will have much to answer for. ■ >< 
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to have been sanctioned by the Archbishop of York and by 
'several Bishops. It will receive three classes of inmates, — 
— 1st, probationers; id, those admitted asnurses after their 
period of probation, on condition of their remaining five years 
under the control of the Institution, which ‘clothes and flhun- 
tains them, and allows them a fixed stipend ; after which period, 
they are to receive a certificate of qualificf^ion, and becomefiree 
to pursue their calling either in connection with the Institution 
or not. 3dly. Sisters, js class which * is intended to comprise 
* persons of whatever station in life, who am willing to devote 
-* themselves to the work of attending the sick and poor, or of 
■* educating others for it under an organised system,, like that 
■* which wul be hem provided for them.’ 

This is very good, by way of a beginning : and, there is a 
-circumstance belonging to it, which must carry weight in this 
essentially practical country. The proposed institution origi- 
nates with the medical profession. That such should be its ori- 
gin, shows at once that it is no product of fantastic enthusiasm; 
While at the same time it is one more testimony to the great 
fact, that man’s work is found to. be best done when the work 
is looked- upon as a religious one, and undertaken with the 
habits, principles, and feelings which that consciousness involves. 
The sense or charity of limiting such a society to members of 
the Church of England, is a very different question. The restric- 
tion cannot have come from the medical profession. 


Abt. VL — Seventh and Eighth Reports from the Select , dmn- 
mittee on Settlement, and Poor Removal; together with the 
Minutes of Evidence, Appendix, and Index. Ordered, by the 
H8use of Commons, to be printed, 17th June and 6th July, 
1847. 

*T%bktt-sevbn years have passed since an article on the 
A Law of Settlement appeared in this Journal, written by a 
•contributor, whose hand none can either mistake or imitate. 
No other writer could expose a mischievous absurdity with the 
humour and the force of Sydney Smith. We havAow to ask 
what has been since done ? Have the absurdities and the evils 
of the system been remedied ? or has any sufficient remedy been 
agreed upon, And the means for applying it$trepsred ? 

, In case an entire and effectual reform in tge Settlement Laws 
had taken place, there would be no necessity for now returning 
to the subject In the meantime, it is satisfactory to know that 
the ground has at leadt been bleared, and an advance made in 
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the right direction. Not only hare positive obstacles been re- 
moved, bat — what is almost of more consequence — .false senti- 
ment and misguided public opinion have shrunk down to some- 
thing more approaching their proper dimensions. 

The proof of this latter fact is to be found in theBeportof the 
committee of last session. With regard to the former, we need 
only show what the Poor Law tAmendment Act has accom- 
plished. That statute made some direct changes in the Law of 
Settlement and Removal, which were in themselves beneficial: 
bat its indirect results have been of much more consequence. 
In the article of 1820, to which we have alluded/especM stress 
was liud on the importance of retaining the power of removal as 
a test of the labourer's necessity. It operated at that time as a 
check — indeed, the only check — on the false humanity of 
justices. Who satisfied their own feelings with other people’s 
money. The statute of the 4 & 5 W. 4. c. 76., by establishing 
Boards of Guardians, abolishing the control of the magistrates, 
and providing workhouses for able-bodied paupers seeking relief, 
has made it possible to dispense with indirect checks, like that 
of removal. To do away with the liability to removal will no 
longer be equivalent to abolishing the last, and only security of 
society against parochial bankruptcy.* The system of relief to 


have before us a pamphlet published in the year 1819, being 1 
a letter to Mr. Sturges Bourne, on his proposal to enaet a settlement 
by residence. It was written by the Rev. Henry Philpotts, Pre- 
bendary of Durham ; and our readers will excuse us for extracting 
fr it some very sound poor-law doctrine, which, we trust, the 
present Bishop of Exeter will not disclaim. At p. 23., after most 
properly denouncing the evils of non-resident relief, he says, — 

* Perhaps no legal provision would be more desirable than one which 
( should forbid the giving permanent parochial relief to any ptuper 
4 out of his proper parish, except in such cases as might justify the 

* suspension of a removal watrant. 9 This proposition is rather more 
stringent, but coincides exactly in principle with some of the pro- 
visions of the orders of tlie Poor Law Commissioners, which have 
been since most furiously attacked. We think the Bishop and the 
Commissioners are both right. With Tegard to the hardship inflicted 
by removal»%Ir. Philpotts goes on to say (p. 24, 25.) : — 

* On the particular hardship 9 (that of removal) c which has led 1 me 
tdVhese remarks, I do not think soserioudyasyou, and many humane 
and wise men with y£. I do not see why so great ^benefit as gra- 
tuitous support, at the expense of the publie, should be thought 
Kfrdly earned by compliance with a condition which the good of the * 
public inquires. If, even in this age of excessive sensibility, it ware 
attempted to excite our compassion for the unhappy officer or soldier 
whose subsistence is made to depend on # condition often the most 
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the able-bodied in aid of wages, has also been practically de- 
stroyed. The time, therefore, would appear to be arrived, when 
the question of settlement may be considered on its own merits* 

It will be proper to mention, in the first place, bv w§y of 
preface, what, with regard to settlement and removal, are the 
object and provisions of the existing law, under the general Poor 
Law Amendment Act of 1835, as well as under the temporary 
Removal Act of 1846. 

It seems probable that at one time a settlement of some kind 
was considered necessary to confer a right to relief : indeed, we 
have heard it doubted whether such is not now the case. Lord 
Ellenborough, however, in the case of Rex v. the Inhabitants of 
Eastbourne (4 B. & A. 103.), very unceremoniously overruled 
a supposed dictum of Lord Holt’s, which certainly implied that 
a person without?* settlement might starve. The obligation to 
afford relief irrespectively of settlement was equally recognised * 
by Mr. Justice Bayley, in 1824. There can, therefore, be little 
doubt, but that the courts would now enforce the right of a 
destitute person to relief, whether such person was or was not 
settled in the parish in which ho applied for it. In this case, 
whatever interest a poor man may have in the questions — 
whether he has any settlement, and where — it will not be on 
the ground, that a settlement ' is a necessary condition to relief. 
The right to relief is independent of it; the settlement merely 
represents an ultimate obligation on the part of a particular 
parish to defray the cost of whatever relief the pauper who is 
settled in it may require. Accordingly, the right corresponding 
to this obligation is — not that of the poor man to relief —abut 
that of any other parish, aggrieved by the charge of relieving the 
paup&r in question in tffe first instance, to transfer the burthen 

painful to his feelings, •who is tom from his family and connexions 
u to die in a remote garrison,” few of us, I conceive, would think the 
complaint worthy of a serious answer. I am myself hard-hearted 
enough to feel as little sympathy in the present instance. If, indeed, 
it can be made to appear that the public good does not require the 
sacrifice, nothing more can be said: every generous mind must 
rejoice in relinquishing it. But till that is dearly shown, I venture 
to hope that the Legislature will not be led by its "compassionate 
fehlings to abandefti a condition which, defective as its operation is 
found to be, is yet one of the few remaining checks on the 'most 
crying evil of the present system, — the eAessive ease with which 
parochial relief is obtained. Be it remembered that the misjudging 
tenderness which has sometimes presided at the enactment, as it has * 
too commonly done in the adminislration*of our Poor Lawfe, has 
proved in its effects the very reverse of true mercy: “it blesseth 
“ ndther him that gives nor him that takes.” ’ 
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to the parish of the settlement. The process, by which such at 
transfer is effected, is on order of removal; and under its audio* 
rity the -pauper, and those who constitute his family, are delivered' 
to the overseer of the parish to which the order is addressed.' 
Such an order may be made on a variety of grounds, and these- 
grounds form what are called the * Heads of Settlement' - 
The various heads of settlement are thus given in the- evi- 
dence of Mr. Lumley, the Assistant Secretary to the Poor Law 
Commission: — 


if Head of Settlement. 

Origin. 

Whether abolished, 
and if so, when. ‘ 

Birth • - - 

Interpretation of the 
Courts of Law and 
ancient statutes 

No. 

* 

Parentage 

Interpretation of the 
Courts of Law as 
to legitimate chil- 
dren 

Statute as to illegiti- 
mate children 

No. 

Marriage with refer- 

Interpretation of the 

No. 

ence to the wife 

Courts of Law 


Hiring and service - 

4 

Interpretation of the 
Courts of Law and 

Abolished in 1834. 


Statutes 


Apprenticeship 

Interpretation of the 
Courts of Law and 

Abolished, as to sea 
service, in 1834* 

. \ 

Bearing a tenement - 

1 Statutes 

• 

Restricted, as to. 
parochial appren- 
tices, in 1644* 

Statute - 

No. 

Payment of parochial 
. rates 

r 

P 

• 

i 

as 

Restricted in 1795. 
Not abolished. 1 

Serving a parochial 
dflice 

Estate - ' - 

Statute - 

Abolished ip 1884. 

Interpretation of the 

Restricted in 1722 

Courts of Law 

aqd. 1834. Hot 

Certificates, < * 


abolished. . • • 

Statute - - * 

out,of.w 


- Cteitifiaates, now obsolete' — -likethoinHlkect'ackBowkdgment:- 
of 'settfementf'on th# part of parish officers, by granting now* 
reridt|4t: relief — -are rather a. mode of inferring? ’theexutence of 
a pcBfement than a method for acquiring if . ' f 
.. 3» application of these hbads of Bettlement/tq ally given cage? 
is not wanted, as we -hove paid, todetenmnc.thht ^pfiuper is to* 
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be relieved ; bat to fix, which of two or more parishes is charge- 
able with his relief? The heads are numerous. It is important, 
however, to observe, that there is one fact or principle common 
to them all : they are already all, either directly or indirectly, 
ml toe or less connected with residence. A child is bon, for the*' 
most part, where his parents reside : if ho derives a settlement 
from nis father, that original settlement was probably dependent 
upon residence, and involved the condition of a year's service, 
or a dwelling in the parish for the statutory term of forty days. 
It is the same with the derivative settlement by marriage: the 
settlement transferred to the woman, though acquired to her by 
marriage, was in all probability gained by the mfcn in one of 
those modes which required residence. The parochial conse- 
quences incident to residence, must always have been under- 
stood; and it follows that, to a certain extent, proprietors and 
rate-payers will have been always interested in diminishing the 
number of cottages in a given parish. So far is it from bring 
true, that such an interest was introduced for the first time by 
the act of 1846. 

The act of 1846 did not create a settlement' by residence : 
it only imposed certain restrictions on removals; and this it did, 
by prohibiting the removal of poor persons who bad dwelt in a 
parish for the term of five years, or who became chargeable 
under certain circumstances, such, for insto|pe, os temporary 
richness. The statute assumes that the obligation to relieve at 
once attaches to the parish where the necessity for relief arises: 
and while, on the one hand, it no longer allows a parish to 
transfer this burthen to another by means of an order of re- 
moval : — on the other hand, should a poor person onoe quit the 
parish in which he has rerided the term of five years, he cannot 
be sent back to it, as if he had acquired a settlement there 
by such residence. Sdtne of the witnesses before the com- 
mittee of last session appear to have thought that ’ it would 
have been wiser to have enacted a settlement by the. five 
years’ residence, rather than a mere exemption from removal. 
But it must be remembered that the former course would have 
been creating another new head of settlement, and another 
ground of removal. There are, moreover; other objections: 1 a 
man may have resided in a parish for five years in the early 
part of ms life, and may become chargeable at the age-of sixty, 
never having gained a subsequent settlement elsewhere. • ■ In 
saoh a oaee the difficulties in the way of estnblishingtlie fact of 
' the residence, and its character, would be enormous; They -ate by 
■ nomeans slight, even when the residence neoessarily took place 
within the five yean next preceding the ' application for the -order 
of removal. 
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- This act, however, is likely to be but temporary in ita. opera- 
tion, and to serve only as a stepping-stone to future legislation. 
.So far as it goes, its provisions are humane, and we believe 
that it has on the whole acted beneficially for the poor; although 
in this, as in other ‘eases, unscrupulous persons have attempted 
to shift from their own shoulders, by indirect means, that burthen 
.which the law did not allow them to transfer directly. Any 
suffering to the poor on such grounds, however, is the conse- 
quence, not of the act itself, but of the evasion of its provisions 
by those, who are bound to execute it. » 
f Mr. Bodkin’s act of last session expires next year, if it should 
not be renewed : its effect . is to cause the relief afforded to a 
certain class of paupers to be repaid from the union fund. The 
dan in question consists of such persons as have been rendered 
irremovable by the first dause of the statute of 1846, and who 
had received relief from the parish of their settlement, whilst 
residing elsewhere, within twelve months of that statute coming 
in force. Mr. Bodkin’s measure mitigates, in some degree, the 
pressure on particular places caused by the. Removal Act : and, 
.as recognising even for a temporary purpose, an area of charge 
wider than a single parish, it is of considerable importance. 

Such are the principal provisions of the Law of Settlement 
and Removal, in force at present. Few subjects involve more 
serious consider^ions than the inquiry into the evils which arc 
connected with it. These evils are of two kinds : first, those 
which directly affect the poor themselves ; secondly, those which 
directly fall upon the rate-payers and the community at huge. 
It is unnecessary to say, that what injures one of these classes, 
must ultimately react upon the other. 

. The number of orders of removal actually executed between 
the 1st of January, 1845, and the 1st of January, 1846,. may 

• be estimated at upwards of 4000. We began by -stating bow 
necessary it was at one time, that a power of removal -should 
remain suspended tn terrorem over labourers on becoming charge- 

■ able, but that this necessity had been latterly superseded : let us 
now see what the power of removal means, or may mean, when it 
is enforced. The execution of an order of removal has a familiar 
sound and is a simple proceeding, hut what does it often imply ? 
A labourer in an agricultural county has at some rime or other 
snapped the chain of prejudice and law which bound him to his 
a 'parish,’ and has transferred himself to a manufacturing town, 

* where in prosperous times he married, and brought up bis children 
tbft oertain age. Tae day of pressure comes : after struggling for 
wmnrime he applies for mie£ conscious that in so doiog.be 
<MsfSWfi8 himself to tire chance of removal; relief is granted, and 
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ah order of .removal ia obtained. The labourer, his wife, and 
lAiMrwn, are inarched away at onoe from the place where he 
'has formed new ties, where he married his wife, and where his 
children were born, to a remote pariah in Wiltshire or Norfolk, 
with which he may now have no earthly connection, exoept 
that he or hia father formerly lived there as a farm servant 
under a yearly hiring. When a man thus removed is delivered 
to the overseers, what can be done with him ? Hia beat hope 
is, that the expense of keeping hilh and hia children in the 
Union workhouse, will drive some one of th^farmers to employ 
him at work to which he ia wholly unaccustomed : a cottage he 
must procure how he can ; probably at a distance of throe or 
four miles. No other alternative presents itself, except that of 
becoming a sort of vagabond relying on ohance for hiB subsist- 
ence, until more prosperous times may allow him to return to 
the town whence he has been removed, taking back with him 
the fear of becoming again chargeable, in which case he will 
incur the penalties of the Vagrant Act. 

We know a case in which the surgeon of a workhouse lately 
recommended relief to be given in another shape to a man in 
the workhouse, on the ground of fear 'that his present melan- 
' choly and earnest desire to return to Wigan (his former residence 
for upwards of twenty years) might ultimately, if disappointed, 
' terminate in insanity.’ * 

When a law directly inflicts such hardships on the poor, we 
naturally ask — where are the indirect advantages for the sake 
of which tiesc hardships are imposed ? What great economical 
object is secured by it to society at large, by means of which the 
labouring classes gain on one hand wnat they may lose by it on 
another? We are satisfied that no case of compensation, direct 
or indirect, can be made out. On the contrary, the Law of 
Settlement, as at present administered, not only fetters the 
industry and debases the character of the labourer: but, it 
also imposes on the employer such restraints in the choioe of his 
workmen, as necessarily impede the most advantageous employ- 
ment of his capital. The rural districts of England are cut 
up into small divisions (about fifteen thousand in number) of 
the most irregular shape and the most arbitrary size, vary- 
ing in extent from a quarter of a mile each way, to' an area 
of many square miles. A certain number of labourers are 
supposed to belong to each of these divisions : they are settled 
in it. The employers of labour in each parish know, that if one 
of the labourers thus attached to their division is thrown out of 
work' or becomes destitute, whether by Us -own idleness and 
profligacy, or in consequence of any superabundance of hands in 
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the labour market, they will have to maintain him at the ex- 
pense of the poor rates. Before the year 1834, they must have 
done so according to the discretion of any justice of the peace, to 
whom the labourer might apply; and they were thus at the 
mercy of that cheap humanity which is exercised at the cost of 
others. Under the present law, the board of guardians is enabled 
to offer the man the alternative of the workhouse : but still he 
and his family must be maintained by that particular parish. 
Now, what follows from this necessity ? — the introduction of 
two conditions to obtaining work, each of them enough to dis- 
organise the relation of the parties, and demoralise the industry 
of a parish. The first is, the possession of a settlement in the 
paring to a rate-payer of which the labourer applies for work— 
the next, that he should be a married man ; for a angle 
costs less to maintain in the workhouse, and is more likely to 
be driven to shift for himself. If a man fulfil these two con- 
ditions, then, and not till then, character and skill begin to 
tell. These latter qualities, instead of holding the first place in 
regulating the claim for employment and wages, have become, in 
consequence, secondary considerations. A farmer will not, if he 
can help it, take a notorious drunkard or a notorious idler; but, 
short of these extreme disqualifications, degrees of sobriety fend 
industry have far less weight than such facts as relate to the 
man’s settlement .and the number of his family. The best man 
of a neighbouring parish may be out of work, and may offer 1 hie 
■sarvkes to an employer who lives within half a mile of him ; the 
, latter would be too happy to take him if he could, instead of two 
ofr three idle vagabonds who are relying on the knowledge that, 
in ease they are not retained as labourers, they and a score of 
children must be fed as paupers. Under these circumstances, 
employment is regulated, not by the skill of the competitors, but 
by considerations of a totally different complexion. The’ good 
labourer' might, in a free and open market, earn twrive-SMlungB 
a Week ; as it is, he can only obtain eight ; and the reason, why 
he -must rest content with the smaller sum, is because thS law 
has made him, to all intents and purposes, practically ineligible, 
every where except in his own parish. 

. ■ The first-tiling which strikes Us in- this picture, is the faot, 
that the sober and industrious labourer gets less wages, in order 
that- the idle fend profligate one may be maintained, from one 
•fond -instead a£ another. The funds-whieh would be applied to 
are, indeed, apparently spared, aadtbe c&rt ia bonne 
hulas' snore deserving rival; but what is this, oneept that the 
gmd’WOiinnan thus really pays poonntes to support the had? 
.Vtasaend influence of such a system, is obvious. What con- 
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elusion oan a labourer be. expected to draw from these effects of 
the ’Lav of Settlement, unless it bo, that he wUl do well to- 
marry early, and that a little moreor lees, idleness it immaterial? 
The ™ nn calculates thus, * 1 belong to the parish, and 1 must be 
* employed; I have a family, and they would oost too much to- 
« keep if 1 were out of work. The farmers know better than that.’ 

With regard to the employer himself, such a system is ob- 
viously most injurious to hu interests. ■ The protection of- the 
Corn Laws has, very properly, been taken from him t but it is a 
little hard that, whilst others may compete with him in the price 
of wheat and cattle, he is to be limited to thh very narrowest 
market for providing himself with the labourers, who are to- 
plough his land or tend his herds. He may not hire the best 
labourer he can get, unless he will undertake to keep, at his own 
expense, the drunken idler and his six children, whom, that 
labourer would displace. We dull be told that the farmers are 
not clamorous for change : -they are satisfied with things as they 
ore. Even if this be. so, it is no sufficient reason for demoralising 
the labourers. It is true that, from habit and want of reflection, 
the greater part of the farmers in the agricultural districts 
have become thoroughly imbued with the principle that the 
jpariBh to which a man belongs, and not bis ability to-wodc, is 
the first print to be considered. No stronger argument can 
be adduced for a change. The very sense of interest, which 
is the. soul of improvement in agriculture and in, every -other 
branch of economy, has been corrupted at its source by the Law 
of Settlement, which corrupts the labourers in their turn, But 
the veal resources of the. country oan never be developed, the 
full productiveness of the soil will not be ascertained, until the 
farmer, like the manufacturer, knows where to seek for hmbffit 
servants!, and. has the natural encouragement to hive them, when 
he has found them. All, indeed, are not so blind; .the more 
intelligent among our agriculturists are fully aware of this diffi- 
culty, and appreciate the obstacle which it forms -to any effectual 
progress in agriculture. They are unfortunately equally, aware, 
how .extensively public opinion is diseased- upon the subject, and 
they are willing to perpetuate the abuse. We should have wished; 
to support what we have stated by extracts from the evidence 
given. before- the committee of last session, bnt our limits will 
not permit of our doing so : we must be content, therefore, with 
homgithat our readers will refer -to the evidence themselves 
. Thom is another class of evils, of -very-great magnitude, which 
are... cap pe d , or, at ony rate, deeply- aggravated, by : the .-La# of 
Se ttle me nt * -we- mean- those c onnected -tpith 'the habitations of 
poor* i # ■ • *.1' ,* Vi. ...i.-- .. ’> ‘ 




The size of parishes in England varies, as we have said, in 
the most arbitrary manner: they are frequently so small as to 
be in the hands of one proprietor, or to be divided among two 
or three. Now every mode of acquiring a settlement implies, 
either directly or indirectly, a residence in the parish on the part 
of either the pauper himself, or some one connected with him. 
In the case, therefore, of an undivided parish, there has always 
been in operation a strong interest to remove cottages, and pre- 
vent the accumulation of small houses. But it is obvious that 
in parishes, which are subdivided among many proprietors, the 
interests are reversed. The man, who owns only a «m«ll portion 
of land, will gain more by the immediate profit derived from 
the rent of cottages, than he can possibly lose by any con- 
tingent increase of the poor-rates on- account of relief hereafter 
to be given to the parties, who may gain settlements or who may 
become chargeable whilst residing in his cottages. This feeling 
is the stronger because, according to the vicious practice which 
at present prevails, the rate, being levied on the occupier, is 
not, in general, paid at all on property thus tenanted: the 
cottager is excused on the ground of poverty, and the landlord 
gets the benefit of the exemption. 

On the other hand, take the case of a large proprietor, owner 
of the entire parish. By systematically destroying cottages, or 
what is more common, by allowing them to fall into decay, he 
can reduce the cost of the poor in such a parish to nothing, or 
next to nothing: and he has every inducement to pursue this 
course. 

Nor can he be much blamed. The law makeB him master of 
his own property ; he desires to manage it thriftily and well, and 
fib hand it down to his son unincumbered. If he has no land of 
Ids own in the next parish on which he can build cottages for 
his tenants’ labourers, some speculator, on the skirts of the near- 
est country town will probably have run up houses trhich are 
within two or three miles of the men’s daily work. It is true 
that so much time is lost either to the master or to the man, and 
that the lot of the labourer is made still harder than it was 


before, by the addition to his duly task of a four -or five miles 
walk ; but the gain is certain — and this inconvenience, though a 
zeal disadvantage to the farmer — !b not felt by the landlord in 


any sensible degree. 

unhappily, increase of distance from his work is not the 
Worst evU hence inflicted on the poor man. The families of 
agricultural labourers thus get crowded into- the subnrbsof 
tpwnfc or are thrust into cottages out of repair, the dimen sio ns 
of which are wholly insufficient. • As the children grow up, Bons 
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and daughters, father and mother, deep, it may be, in one room, 
under circumstance# most unfavourable to morality. In times 
of fever or epidemic disease, the consequences are fearful in 
another way. Great positive suffering is inflicted, and the 
character of the labouring classes is serioudy lowered. 1 *■ 

We know that this scarcity of cottages has its use, as well 4s 
its disadvantages ; and that the redundance of- population is 
cheeked by nothing so effectually as by the difficulty of finding 
a house. At the same time, the discomfort and degradation of 
the labouring man’s family must not be lost sight of: they are 
most important elements in that part of the question which we 
are now discussing — more especially as the self-interest of the 
parties, the only condderation, really operative at present, is left 
to work out its natural consequences, without principle or dis- 
tinction, irregularly and by chance. 

This power of removing the burthen of poor-rates from a 
particular parish, because it happens to belong to one, two, or 
three proprietors, suggests another consideration, on which much 
is said in the evidence before the Settlement Committee. The 
labourers may work for my tenants, or for me, but they are 
settled in the next parish ; and to the next parish, if they are 
rack or out of work, they necessarily become chargeable. My 
estate has been 'well managed;’ that is to sav, I avoid my 
share of the burthen of that tax -which presses the heaviest of 
all on agricultural industry, and I throw it on my neighbours, 
who are not so fortunate as to possess estates, of which the limits 
correspond exactly with the limits of the parish. A most ""fair 
and unequal burthen is thus cast on the rate-payers of one parish 
for the benefit of the adjoining property. 

All evils connected with the demolition or decay of cottages 
will, -no doubt, be aggravated for the time by the act of 1846, 
in consequence of its connecting the obligation of relief with 
a five years' residence; or to speak more correctly, in conse- 
quence of its having in these cases deprived parishes of their 
ancient remedy of. removal. The effect, indeed, of this statute 
is somewhat diminished by Mr. Bodkin’s bill of last session ; 
but we look upon both acts as merely temporary palliations 
of certain special evils. They are steps taken in the right 
direction ; but they have not placed ub on a point where we can 
safely do more than rest for a moment, and look about us. 

Such, in our opinion, are the principal etyls arising out of 
the present operation of the Settlement Laws. <It remains to 
discuss their remedies : and to consider how for the proceed- 
ings of the committee of last session warrant us in hoping 
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that the time for applying remedies, in the place of palliatives, 
is near at hand. 

In all economical and political difficulties nothing is more 
common than-to find a man who tells you that Mt is tne simplest 
^h'ng in the world,’ — ' that the adoption of his principle trill 
* solve the «' whole, and 1 reduce every tiling into order,’ — Os if 
economical difficulties admitted of a simple solution — as if 'the 
consideration did not, in fact, always' end in the question* * On 
‘-which-eide, are there the fewest evils ?’ *' ■ 

-' A ‘Law -of' Settlement is eminently a problem of this cha- 
racter. i We have repeatedly heard and read of simple remedies 
for all its evils; bnt on examination, the simplicity of every 
each remedy will be found to depend on the fact, that the pro- 
poser of it looked straight before him at one or two points of 
the case, and left out all the objections to the right and left of 
the vianal ray which had connected the object with his' mind’s 
eye-— the simplicity was in the person. What we have to deal 
with is, in truth, a conflict of evils; in dhich case, common 
sense suggests that we should take all reasonable pains to-be 
sure we ehoose the least, and that, whatever course we take, we 
should keep sounding our way from time to time. No course is 
free from difficulties of considerable magnitude, and no foresight 
can descry with' certainty what new mischiefs may arise. But 
we eannot stand stilL In thiB, as in all human affairs, when we 
have onee made up our minds that the present state of things 
ought not to continue, we must not be deterred from an attempt 
at reformation by the risk of failure. Of course, we must first 
look at the whole ease, on every side fully and carefully, and 
labour by prudence and careful amendment, to avoid the most 
tffgent inconveniences resulting from the present law, and to 
Impose on society the smallest practicable amount of newfenes. 
We shall then have taken all the security against error which 
God enables us to take, and may call upon the most cautious 
nature -to rest satisfied (to speak in Bentham language) with 
todsrimiring the advantages, and minmiting^o disadvantages 
inherent in the subject. 

‘Every one will admit, that in any change affecting- the Law 
of Settlement, the following points ought to be steadily kept in 
view; — ‘Wi the first place, as little restraint as possible should 
be inflicted upon the poor on the one hand, and upon -the em- 
ployer of labour on the other; — in thenext, the incidence of 
^■poor-rate, like that of any other tax,- should be equally land 
mmf distributed over the whole community, avoiding any un- 
t tiMsm teb lo interference with existing rights of p ropert y, or any 
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material diminution in those securities for -economy* and gehd 
managem ent which we now possess. 

IJumerpus schemes for amending the existing law iro; Wo » 
poeedby different witnesses in the evidence before ns.- - We 
have not space foregoing through them all, Those which irtjfly 
an,, abolition of all local charge, and the substitution of a national 
fund, we conceive to be Utterly inadmissible. In saying this, 
we are not {dind to the hardship of throwing the burthen of the 
poor on real property alone, nor do we dispute' the justice of 
making the wjiole community contribute to the support of the 
destitute^ It is not only possible, but probable, that it will be- 
come necessary hereafter for the legislature to reconsider the 
whole subject of rateability and rating, and to impose a portion 
of the poor-rate on kincb of property which now escape taxation. 

We reserve this question, therefore, when we declare onr 
belief that no effectual cheek can be devised for controlling an 
expenditure, so minute and so exposed to imposture as that of 
the poor rates nee^sarily is, unless the administration of it Test 
mainly with the rate-payers on the spot. They alone have 
adequate means for investigating and testing each separate ap- 
plication for relief, and are at the same time stimulated to pot 
forth all $ieir vigilance by the strongest sense of self-interest. 
With a national fund to draw on, both the fanners and manu- 
facturers would, on the contrary, exhaust their ingenuity in 
contriving means for paying their own wages ont of the rates. 
Nor would any possible army of pnblic functionaries be huge 
enough, or zealous enough, to defeat the devices in which work- 
man and employer would be sure to think that they had a com- 
mon cause. Parliament might grumble or storm at the increase 
of the annual votes : but what could be done ? In the present 
etatdfof public opinion, relief must be given; and it would be in 
vaizrto attempt to limit the grant in the gross, unless the million 
channels of fraud, through which the money would- ooze out and 
demoralize the whole community, could be effectually stqpped up. 
The patronage, tqo, connected with the detailed administration 
of the Poor Laws would be so enormous, as to excite tiie greatest 
jealousy when vested in the .hands of any government We 
own that we should oonrider a * national: rate,- as it is called, - 
to be' nearly equivalent to national bankruptcy, in the most 
corrupt and mischievous form of that calamity* 

Other witnesses, equally anxious to abolish settlements, ac- 
company their recommendation with leas perilous innovations. 
They propose to fix for ever the charge of the poor within * 
union on the several parishes of which the union is composed,- 
in the proportion of their payments towards the poor rates for * 
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certain number of, years before ihe change. »A union rate, so 
jregulateA Vpuld^ ip one 'sense increase the evil of the present 
accidental riispaa&y 'between parish and parish, b y making it 
perpetual , An instance, of this has. In fact, alr^vnxicuiTed in 
thelsle of Wight, where appeal act fixed the rate of contribution 
of the Beyend, parishes in the island according to their average 
expenditure Joetween the years* 1768 and 1770. The result has 
been, that Jpe parish of Newpkurch, which includes Byde, has 
increased in population from." 1*05 i$ 8203^and yd pays only 
at the rate of lr. 0 d. in the pound : whilst the parish of Shalfleet, 
which hy? only doubled its population during the same period, is 
charged ns high ap 4 s. 2d. in the pound* In our opinion, it is 
essential to any system of contribution towards a common fund, 
based on the proportions of past expenditure, that it should 
ultimately correct itself by merging in an equal rate on property 
throughout the union or other district in which it is levied. 

Of all the schemes set forth in the evidence before the com- 
mittee, none is entitled to greater conside^pion than that of 
Mr. Bichard Ilall, the assistant poor law commissioner for the 
metropolitan district. It is impossible to speak with more intel- 
ligence, or with a more complete knowledge of his subject, than 
this gentleman exhibits ; nevertheless, wc cannot bring* ourselves 
entirely to agree with him. lie strives to secure afl\antagcs 
which are incompatible, we fear, one with the other, and, in 
grasping at too much, would probably lose what was most im- 
portant. His plan consists of the following measures: The 

K wer of removal is to be abolished; every pauper is to be 
come chargeable to the place where he may happen to be ; 
and each parish is to contribute to a common fund, in proportion 
to certain fixed averages founded on its former expenditure. 
But this principle of contribution is to go on only ilpgta a 
certain point; if in any parish the limit of the average sIRuld 
be exceeded, the excess is to be then thrown upon a union fund, 
levied according to on uniform rate. 

Mr. Hall thinks that by this means he <x>uld attain, or even aug- 
ment* the interest which every parish has at pRsent in repress- 
ing pauperism, and employing its poor; whilst he would, at the 
same time, avoid the exoes&ve pressure which the abolition of 
removals might cast on tgo narrow an area. But it must be 
remarked, that this scheme leaves untouched, if it does not 
aggravate, the characteristic evils of what are termed ‘ dose 
‘.parishes;’ that is to say, parishes (of course, they are gene- 
ml? small ones/in the hands of one or two proprietors. Such 
^pjpoppetor, no doubt, would have to pay his share of the union 
nnd, sdfordiqg to the valuation of the property in it ; but he 
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will continue m W& nt # leaet fhe mmk bttetest as to'fifca ' 

sent, in number of cottage on bjs ejtokte* id 

in throwing Iwriwkmen into tjbe adjoining parish/ In'fhct, the 
interest might Bteome st?tfger oftd toore umhediote that) eeefe 
under tfie*present system. Fot^acoWdingxo Mr. Hall’s rappo-* 
sition f every poor mu Wanting* relief is tope neKeifed liythe * 
parish where he may be at the time ; an<f tn^conti^ald cost of 
such relief is to remain with the^gia parish, its rates 
haVe reached a certain definite maximum. Now, if in 1845 a 
man had been living in a 107, cottage in a dore parish, he might 
no doubt have gained a settlement there; so long, however, 
as he did not do so, the proprietors htfd no permanent interest 
in ejecting him ; for on becoming chargeable, he bteame at the 
same time removable. *But on the plan suggested by Mr. Hal], 
such a man is made at once chargeable to the parish where he 4 
may be living at the time, without its having any redress by 
removal, or any means of avoiding the burthen, until its expendi- 
ture shall have rd^fiicd the fixed maximum, after which the cost 
of the pauper is to be thrown on the union. The projpietor of 
the small parish will, in this case, be obliged, in thejbst ih- 
etancc, to bear the cost of every pauper in it ; it wpl be his 
first object therefore, to prevent the possibility of the charge 
occurring. A proprietor, bent on keeping dovfnhis rates below 
the maximum, will be comparatively indifferent to the assdlance 
that any excess above the maximum must be borne by the 
Union. 

The truth is, that there are certain advantages, and those 
considerable ones, connected with the incidence of th e p oor rates 
on a small area. This was felt by the Duke of Wellington 
when he pressed the principle of throwing the burthen on each 
electoral division in the original Irish poor law.* There are, 
however, evils springing from the same source — evils which, in 
their own way, are, we believe, at least in England, the most 
serious of the two at the present moment. We connet at one 
and the same tjAe retain the benefits of a system, and escape 
its evils; we must make up our rmnds which set of advantages 
we will give up. 

In fact, the area on which the 
tenan&e is to fall, is one of the mai 

* There is a very instructive chapter (xi) onrthe Irish Poor Law in 
a book lately published, ‘ The Condition and Prospects of Ireland, 

4 by Jonathan rim.' His comparison of the different bearings of a 
smaller or larger area of poor law taxation in England and in Ireland 
is entitled to great consideration. * * 
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amendment of the Law of Settlement. If that cirde is made 
too wide, as an the case of a national rate, then all the whole- 
some safeguards of self-interest in the administration of relief 
are altogether abandoned; if it is too narrow, then all the petty 
jobbing of parochial feeliqgs and interests ties the labourer to 
the sou, ana fetters the choice of the farmer. Our endeavour 
should b6‘tg select an area sufficiently narrow to preserve the 
element of interested contool over the expenditure, and suf- 
ficiently wide to do away with the possibility of combination 
by either destroying cottages or restricting the employment of 
labour. ^ 

We have now finished our brief 'survey of the evils of our 
present Law of Settlement and Removal ; and have expressed 
onr opinion of the principles upon which any substantial im- 
provement of it can alone proceed. It is important to ascertain, 
now far there is a hope or prospect before us, of any such amend- 
ment in the law. For this purpose we must have recourse to 
the proceedings of the committee, a«* recorded in their seventh 
and eighth reports. These proceedings will inform us, what are 
the leadings of those individual members whose intelligence and 
experience command the highest respect, and whose opinions, as 
statesmen and members of a government, arc most likely to de- 
termine the decision. 

Afcthe beginning, considerable time was wasted by Mr. Bankes 
and one or two other members of the committee, in an ineffec- 
tual endeavour to rescind the act of the preceding session, by 
which persons who had resided five years in a parish were ren- 
dered irremovable. It is dear, no change in the law of removal 
can he made, without causing temporary confusion and hardship 
in individual cases ; hut it is equally dear, that after this confu- 
sion and hardship had in part been once gone through, to refuse 
the machinery would be only to repeat the suffering anew, and. 
to undo whatever good may have been effected. 

We wish that we had space to analyse the proceedings of the 
committee in detail, and to lay them before cur readers; but 
we must content ourselves with stating, that on the 22d of June 
the committee had in fact agreed to the following resolutions 

« 1. Resdved, “ That the Law of Settlement and Removal is 
generally productive of hardship to the poor, and injurious to the 
working classes, by impeding the free circulation of labour. 9 

* 2. Resdved, “ That it is injurious to the employer^ of labour, 
fid impedes the improvement of agriculture. 9 

*8. Resdved, " That it is injurious to the ratepayers, by occasion- 
ing eaftpepse in litigation and removal of paupers. 9 
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1 4. Resolved, “ That the power of removing destitute poo^ persons 
from one.parish to another in England and Wales, be abolished. v . 

1 5. Resolved, “That as the total abolition of the power of remov- 
ing paupers witlijn England and Wales, would have the effect 'tff 
greatly increasing the burthens of particular parishes, it is advisable 
that some change should at the same time be made 1 in the distribution 
of the burthen 1 Of relieving the poor.” * * 

1 6. Resolved, “ That the narrowness of the area of clugrgealrifity is 
one great source of the evils above adverted to, as well as of others 
arising from the interest of landowners and ratepayers in preventing 
the residence within that area of persons likely So become charge* 
able.” 

1 7. Resolved, “ That it is therefore desirable to extend’ the area 
of rating for the relief of the poor.” ^ 

‘ 8. Resolved, “ That Unions would form the fittest 'areas for that 


object.” 

‘ 9. Resolved, “ That with a view to render the working *pf a 
system of union rating more just and equal, it would be advisable to 
facilitate, in certain cases, the alteration of the limits of ■ existing 
Unions in Englandjpnd Wales.” * 


It was then proposed to report these resolutions to tjhe House. 
But, by one of those changes which constantly occur in%ommit- 
tees, and which are often dependent more on temper tli&n on 
the rational conviction of individual members, the following 
division took place : — 


Ayes, 5. 

,$ir James Graham. 

Sir George Grey. 

Mr. Thomas Duncombe. 
Lord H. Vane. 

Mr. P. Scrope. 


* 


Noes, 6. 
Mr. Bankes. 

Mr. E. Denison. 
Mr. W, Miles. 
Mr. Borthwick. 
Mr. Bodlffn. 

Mr. Henley. 


The committee thus ended by reporting the evidence, and by 
expressing their conviction, that although they did not submit 
« for the consideration of the House any specific plan for the 
‘amendment o£* the law, they feel confident that their labours 

< will not prove useless, inasmuch as they have brought together 

< a large mass of valuable information, and fixed public attention 
‘ on those points which require especial consideration in any 
‘ attempt to legislate on a subject of such gfeat importance to 
* the interests of the poor, and the general wdl-being of the 
f tiountry.’ 

We bdlieve that, the resolutions quoted above embody the 
principles, which must form the balk of any judicious alteration 
ha the Law of Settlen^nt $ and it k with no little satisfaction 
that we see the names of Sir James Graham and Sir George 


« 
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Grey, the late and present Secretaries for the Home Depart- 
ment, supporting such propositions: We will add, that in our 
opinion the safest practical course for giving effect to any plan 
of this description would be, to cause, for the next seven years, 
the several parishes in the union to contribute to the union 
fund in the proportion of their respective expenditure for the 
last seven. At the end of seven years from the change, the 
guardians should be required to make a union rate on a fair 
and equal valuation: when, for another period of seven years, 
the rate of contribution between the parishes should be regu- 
lated according to a ratio, compounded equally of the past 
averages and this union rate. At the end of the second seven 
years we would strike out altogether the element of former 
expenditure, and would levy the contributions of each parish 
equally, on the scale of a rate assessed according to a valuation 
to be carefully revised and readjusted at short intervals.* 

It would follow from the adoption of such a scheme, that 
removals, with all their consequences, would immediately cease ; 
and that, at the end of fourteen years from the passing of the 
act, the burthen of maintaining the poor would have become a 
charge on the property of the union, without, however, any 
such sudden change in the incidence of the tax as might cuusc 
a violent shock to existing interests or rights of property. 

Let us consider more in detail what would be got rid of by 
this series of measures. 

The hardship on the poor of actual removal Would no linger 
exist. All power of limiting the number of cottages, simply 
for the purpose of avoiding the burthen on a particular parish, 
would be taken away. Two or three proprietors may now com- 
bine : but the owners of land in so large an area as an union 
cannot possibly act upon on experiment of this kind ; even if, the 
abolition of settlement, and the diffusion of the charge of relief over 
a wider area, should leave them an adequate motive for so doing. 
The poor man would have a better chanfe of living where # his 
work was wanted, and of procuring sufficient, accommodation for 
his family as they grew up. The effect of the present law on 
his character would cease. Whether he was to be hired by a 
particular farmer would no longer depend upon the fact, whe- 
ther he was already settled in the parish in which that 
former paid his rates ; but on the question, whether his own 
> habits and his own industry made him worth hiring. He 
— « 

l As we have already stated the question Jt what kinds of pro- 
perty should contribute to the rate is distindL and separate from our 
ptesent subject, and would require careful consideration. 
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would reap the consequences of his own conduct, without 
those consequences being overruled by the accident of his 
own of 'his father’s settlement. If a good workman and '-a 
angle man, he would no longer, as now, get less Cages': undeJr 
winch disguise, many an honest labourer is at present virtually 
paying what the parish would otherwise have to pay as poor 
rates, in order to support an idle neighbour and his family, at a 
lower rate than they would cost in the workhouse. Lastly, in 
case of sickness he would have no difficulty in obtaining relief; 
the obligation could not be thruBt off by an order of removal, 
nor could he be transferred to some distant parish, in winch he 
knew no one and was known by no one. 

The scheme proposed has another positive merit. It equalises 
the charge on the rate-payers. At the end of fourteen years, 
an equal assessment on the whole union would be raised for the 
support of such poor as became chargeable therein : and no part 
of the land would escape from its fair share of the burthen of 
the district Nor is this principle new to the English poor law. 
By the 43d rf Elizabeth, the justices are empowered to impose 
rates in aid of neighbouring parishes : that is to say, to spread 
the pressure over a wider surface, when it has become intolerable 
within the narrower circle. Supposing the proposed change to 
be thus gradually introduced, we do not sec that it is ukdy 
to bring along with it any real grievance — at all events, none 
which will not jess’' sensibly felt by all parties than the 
grievances of the present system. 

We noticed at the beginning of the article,, that the only 
active check on pauperism formerly, was the fear of removal. 
So long as Inhere were no efficient workhousA, and so long as 
the administration of relief was not in the hands of the rate- 
payers themselves, the putting on end to removals, by abolishing 
settlements, might reasonably be regarded as a critical experi- 
ment. But, had the apprehension been less reasonable than it 
W88,«t must b&jemem1»rQd that a drowning man will catch at a 
straw; and, uriaer thwold poor law, the whole landed property 
of England was felt to be at stake. The cose, however, is now 
altered — the tide has turned — direct remedies have |>cen ap- 
plied, and the rate-payers, as represented at Boards of Guardians, 
nave the ]&wer of protecting themselves by the offer of the 
workhouse, and by a stringent administration of relief. It 
would, therefore, be manifestly wrong and impolitic tW? retain 
thecostly and oppreyive process of Removal for the sake of its 
indirect action on pauperism: more especially sb this indirect 
action was constantly producing a practical denial of all relief, 
inscases where relief was most needed. 
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Another -objection to a muon fund originates in the fear that 
the Beard *bf •Guardians would cease to exercise equal vigilance 
over the' .relief afforded, as soon as every guardian f&k that a 
fraCtiodal portion only of the half-a-crown a week, which he 
was awarding, would be borne by his own parish. We think 
there is a fallacy in this. With a union fund, the interest of 
each individual guardian, taken separately, presses less in favour 
of economy in coses of relief arising in his owh pariah — 
cases, which under a parochial rate, must necessarily be met 
entirely out of the parisHffunds. But, on the other hand, with 
a union fund, every member of the board acquires an interest in 
every case in which relief is given ; whereas, now, all may be 
oompaiytivcly indifferent, except when their oupi parish is con- 
cerned. Practically, we know that guardians at present, as a 
body, see quite as vigilant in resisting extravagance in salaries 
and charges borne by the union at large, as they are in restrain- 
ing the allowance of relief. Moreover, there are two sides to 
this objection more frequently than would at first appear: it often 
happens now at a Board of Guardians, that a particular guardian 
opposes to the utmost the proposal to place a lunatib in an asylum, 
when the unhappy man ought without doubt to be at once sent 
thither, because the burthen of eight or ten shillings a week 
would be intolerable on a smalleparish. Such objections are 
listened to with favour by the board, the hardship of.the expense 
is admitted, and they neglect, as a bodf, tp da what their duly 
requires. If this weekly payment — sornd eight or ten shillings 
— fell on the union, scenes of this description would be fair less 
likely to occur. We believe that, with a union rate, all the 
ordinary forms 4rf extravagant expenditure and npriph jobbing 
would be more effectually controlled than they fSewt present; 
whilst the occasional cases, in which humanity and justice demand 
a considerable outlay, would probably be dealt with more hu- 
manely and more promptly. „ 

There are, indeed, other objections tcrany scheme, Buch#s we 
are now venturing on the whole to recdKmena, which will re- 
quire to be well weighed and provided against. 

Thej^rst is one which long passed current, and which was 
woricetTwith some sucqpss by the daily press, in opposition to 
Sir James Graham’s propositions for amending ^ne Law of 
Settlement. 

‘Wiat!’ it was mid, * will you sever that tie of affection 
.‘fcrhich binds the poor man to his birthalace — which attaches 
*liim to the home and grave of his fathers — which is the link 

* between him and his parish— hallowed as it is by its assooisr 

* tions with the Church ? ’ 
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Fortunately, this species of false sentiment' fyw gpetig ^arly 
ran itself oat by this time, without requiring any eflhrf on our, 
part to refute it. Men have learnt the net, that the jpetsphorical 
tie in question is nota very tender one : since, being interpreted, 
it will ordinarily mean a removal from the place where a man 
has worked and lived, to a parish where he may Be unknown, 
and where he is welcomed by the workhouse. To all persons 
any way conversant with the reality, nothing can appear more 
hopelessly romantic than on attempt to connect such things 
as the examinations before the magistrates, the order of re- 
moval, the appeal to quarter sessions, the certiorari, and all 
the trickery of parish officers and parish attorneys, with consi. 
derations of a pathetic character. As a matter of fact, under 
no possible circumstances are a poor man’s feelings less Consulted 
than in removals. It cannot be otherwise. After all, jjpo, there 
is nothing particularly touching in the reflection, tbit a man's 
father worked as an apprentice in a parish some forty yean 
before, or that he rented a house there worth ten pounds, or 
that he himself was hired there for a year, or had paid rates in 
it. Nor is the sentimental invocation, addressed to the parish 
church, if it were otherwise good for anything, worth much in 
practice. In the north of England at least, the poor are com- 
monly relieved, not in parishes, but in townships, separated one 
from the,other, under the statute of the 13th and 14th of 
Charles 11. The pardChial tie is already gone. 

Another of (the objections to which we were alluding, iB 
much more grave, especially at the present time. Supposing 
removals, in the case of English paupers, to be abolished, 
in what way will it be practicable to restrain Jhe jnfliyr of 
Irish ptajmrs, who have poured into Liverpool and the 
western ports in such frightful numbers, during the last 
year? Can England abolish settlement, and yet retain the 
power of sending back such of our unfortunate fellow country- 
mqp from Ireland or Scotland, as may become chargeable within 
the peculiar "j urisdfction of the English poor law ? Any such 
power must be exercised with caution and humanity; but, 
assuming that it is right in itself, we see no difficulty in its 
intention. The legislature may abolish settlement, as between 
pariah add parish in England, without admitting the principle, 
that there !b to be an unimpeded flow of pauperism from one 
division of tho empire to another. The Irish nave now a poor 
law of their own ; so has Scotland — each with its own spe- 
cialities — and we tnink, that any Englishman, Scotchman, or 
Irishman, becoming chargeable in a division of the empire to 
yrhioh he does not belong, might properly be sent back; so that’ 
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in each of the fjiree kingdoms the burthen may ultimately fall 
on the property'originally liable to it. As regards the individual 
himself, it is only on sequiring aid from the public fund that 
he will "be oompelled to forego the exercise of his personal 
liberty, as to where he shall remove or live — a restriction, simi- 
lar in principle to that of the vagrant acts. Nor, on the other 
hand, could English rate-payers reasonably object to an arrange- 
ment, by which the continuous 'residence, without ohArgeability, 
of a Scotchman or an Irishman in the same union for the space 
of seven years, should exempt him from removal. 

The English settlement laws have been left far in arrear of 
our other branches of poor law legislation. But the time has 
gone byi when the subject might be abandonee^ to the chance 
mercies of individual members of Parliament and country 
gentleman, however versed in the business of quarter sessions. 
It must oe taken up and legislated upon, on principle and sys- 
tem, by 1 1® Government: it does not admit of delay : the legisla- 
tion of the last two sessions cannot be considered as permanent : 
nor, lastly, do we see that any possible benefit con be derived 
from another committee, or from further inquiry."' Abundant 
materials arc collected for enabling Parliament and the country 
to form a judgment on the whole matter of Settlement Law; 
and fresh evidence would only overlay and complicate the in- 
quiry, without furnishing additional information ofi any real 
value. The proceedings of the late committee satisfy us, that 
the most intelligent and practised statesmen of fafoth parties have 
arrived at a sound conclusion on the question — as much the 
people’s question as any which was ever called so ; — and, this 
being so, we feel confident that the good sense of the House of 
Commons will not allow the truth to be sacrificed, elthfir to per- 
sonal animosities or party, jealousies, private objects or public 
clamour. . Our economical prosperity, agricultural and manu- 
facture!, is deeply concerned in the correction of a system, which 
has. compromised too long the interests of both;*and whiej) — 
worst of all — in its errors and abuses, has touched: to the quick 
the happiness of the poor from one end of England to the other. 


Abt. YU.— Memoirs of the Life of John Constable , $?sq., R.A. 9 
composed chiefly of his Letters. By C. B. Leslie, R.A. 
2nd ef. Longman and Co. 

¥♦ is rare, in the present rapid diffusio £ of light literature* 
that we have it in our power to call attention to a work of 
* general interest, the contents of which have not been previously 


* 41 . 
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w«A> known through the earlier channels of literary communica- 
tion. Bnt this is the case, we believe, with Mr. Leslie’s Hfb of 
Constable : a very amusing, and in one* point of view instrue- 
the book. It appears, indeed, to have reached a second edition'; 
we suspect, nevertheless, that its readers have been confined 
within that particular circle, out of which genius of a certain 
must consent to take its audience, ‘fit though few.' 

Constable was a landscape painter, and nearly the content- 
porary of Turner. In one respect too, their fortune has been 
alike. With many devoted admirers, the works of both have 
proved ‘caviare to the general.’ For different reasons, however. 
Unlike his more celebrated contemporary. Constable’s offences 
against the public taste were not perpetrated in white and 
gold, in misty and unknown tints and shapes, or by aspiring 
after what was undefined and grand. His idea o£ nature 
was the low and the humble, his livery was green atad silver f 
heavy sweeping clouds, wind, rain, and the spafrKfing dew, 
were the types by which he interpreted hiB impressions and 
his conception of the picturesque. Few, perhaps, ever saw a 
painting by him of a glowing sunset, or of the brown and 
mellow tints of autumn. The modest scenes of the Valley of 
the Stour, its villages and verdant meadows — dusky barges, 
sluices, canals, old posts and fat weeds — but, above all, wind 
and water pulls — were the subjects from which Constable drew 
his inspiration, and in the representation of which he mainly 
sought to display his art. 

A celebrated judge, now dead, used to maintain that there 
was no such thing as bad port wine ■*— willingly admitting, 
however, that one kind of port might be much better than 
another. Without committing ourselves to the full extent of 
this grave position, we are inclined to adiopt it as regards 
Biographies. How few are there which do not excite interest, 
however quiet or obscure tho subject 1 While of all the forms 
which Biography can assume, that in which the author makes 
his hero, by means bf letters or other writings, tell his own, 
story, is certainly the most engaging. Of this captivating, yet 
unynlntious class, Hayley’s life of Cowper may be taken to be 
the best example : and Mr. Leslie has wisely followed i£ 

Constable was the son of a miller, weH to do in the world, who 
rcoded at East Bergholt, a village situated in the most cultivated 
part of Suffolk, and overlooking the valley of the Stour.. ‘ The 

* beauty of the surrounding scenery, its gentle declivities, its 
‘luxuriant meadow flats sprinkled with flocks and herds, it# 

* well-cultivated uplands, its woods and riven, with numerous 

* scattered villages and churches, farms and picturesque cottage^ 
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4 all impart to das spot on amenity and elegance hardly any 
4 where else to be found.' This is Constable's description of 
the * scenes of his bojAood,’ and which be was fond of saying 
« made him a painter.’ It is worthy of remark, that Suffolk, 
the poorest of all our counties in what is termed grand scenery, 
not only made Constable a landscape painter, but has also the 
credit, probably, of having created the beautiful and purely 
English landscapes of Gainsborough : for Gainsborough was bom 
at Sudbury, within fourteen miles of Bergholt; and the nature, 
which he also first loved, must have been the pastoral scenery 
of the Stour. 


Like all subjects of biography, high or low. Constable had his 
ancestors. But with these we do not trouble our readers, though, 
os a biographer, it was part of Mr. Leslie’s bounden duty to do 
«o ; neither do we say much for the amount of his school progress. 
An earlwpassion for drawing, and consequently a slow progress 
in the limn grammar and long division sums — a turn for 
sketching houses, and carts, and dogs, instead of learning pro- 
sody, are tastes common to many boy b who never become painters: 
just as a taste for the army or navy, in preference to lessons, 
is common to many who never become either Nelsons or Wel- 
lingtons. Young Constable had a humble friend, who was devoted 
to paihting, and with him he used to draw and paint. His father, 
though not frowning on the intimacy, was unwilling that his 
son should become a professional, artist. It argued, observes 
Mr. Leslie, himself a punter, * no want of affection or foresight 
4 in his father, that he opposed his son’s choice of a profession in 
< 4 which future excellence cannot, with any certainty, be pre- 
4 dieted from early attempts ; and in which, even jf attained, it 

* is less sure, than excellence in many other pursuits, of securing 

* » competency.’ 

< His rather would have educated him for the church, but for 
this he had no vocation* He, was accordingly ec&jtfoyed in 
the mill for about a year, and became, from hiapomely person, 

* the handsome young miller ’ of the neighbourhood. An out- 
line of the mill in which he worked may' still be seen neatly 
■carved on one of its timbers. His acquaintance withftthe 
picturesque machinery of wind and water mills was very uaefol 
to him afterwards in hi# artist life ; and his brother observed to 


Mr. Leslie, * When I look at a mill painted by John, I see that 
4 it will go round:’ which is not . always the case with those 
minted by other artists. His own praise of Bembrandtis mill, 
m *>oa epoch in Art,’ went on still, higher grounds. 
t: r<9y a wind-miller every ohange of the sky is watched with 
^acunar interest; and it appears from Constable’s description 
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of ah engraving of the mill in which he worked, tkhfclho tim6 
spent as a miller was, in this particular also, not wholljr lost to 
him as a painter. 4 

‘It may, perhaps, give some idea of one of those bright and silvery 
days in the spring when, at noon, large garish clouds, surcharged with 
hail or sleet, sweep with their broad shadows the fields, woods, and 
hills ; and, by their depths, enhance the value of the*vivid greens and 
yellows so peculiar to the season. The natural history, if the ex- 
pression may be used, of the Bkies which are so particularly marked 
in the hail squalls at this time of the year, is this : “The clouds accu- 
mulate in very large masses, and, from their loftiness, seem to move 
but slowly : immediately upon these large clouds appear numerous 
opaque patches, which are only small clouds passing rapidly before 
them, and consisting of isolated portions, detached, probably, from the 
larger cloud. These, floating much nearer the earth, may perhaps 
fall in with a stronger current of wind, which, as well as their com- 
parative lightness, causes them to move with greater rap|!ity; heace 
they are called by wind-millers and sailors messengers, tod always 
portend bad weather. They boat midway jn what may he termed* 
the lanes of the clouds ; and from being so situated, are almost uni- 
formly in shadow, receiving a reflected light only from the clear blue 
sky immediately above them. In passing over the bright parts of the 
large clouds, they appear as darks ; but in passing oyer the shadowed 
pgrts, they assume a grey or pole, or a lurid hue.’ 

Constable’s mother procured him an introduction to the late 
Sir George Beaumont (hin^elf both an artist and a patron of 
artists), while visiting the Dowager Lady Beaumont, then living 
in Suffolk. Sir George .discovered promise in the humble copies 
of the young miller ; and it was at the house of Lady- Beau- 
mont that Constable first saw a picture of Claude, — the Annun- 
ciation, as it is called in the Catalogue of the National Gallery, 
though Mr. Leslie thinks it represents the first flight of Hagar. 
This picture was so great a favourite with Sir G. Beaumont, 
that he always carried it with him when he travelled; and 
though he gave it to the nation in 1826 together with his other 
pictures, after a time he requested to have it back again for 
his life. * Constable,’ observes Mr. Leslie, ‘looked back on the 

* first right of this exquisite work as an important epoch in Ins 

* life ; bnt the taste of the young artist is always the most 

* affected by contemporary brt. Sit G. Beaumont’ possessed 

* about thirty drawings in water colour, by Girtin, which he 
advised Constable to study as examples of breadth afcd truth ; 

* and their influence on him may be traced more 'or lees through 

* theVhole course of his practice. The first impressions of an 

* artist, whether for good or for evil, are never wholly eflaoed ; 

4 and as Constable had till now no opportunity of seeing any 
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* pictures tbat lie could rely on as guides to the study of nature, 
‘it was fortunate for him that he began with Claude and 
-Girtin.’ t % 

In 1795 his father consented to his visiting London, to ascer- 
tain what might be his chance of success ; and he obtained an 
introduction to Farrington, a painter now deservedly forgotten, 
but a man of sense, — who was useful to him in the advice he 
gave him, and who early predicted ‘ that his style of landscape 
‘ would one day form a distinct feature in the art’ 

He divided himself at first between London and Bergholt, 
making copies of such pictures as came in his way : and reading 
books on Art. At this period he painted some figure sub- 
jects; which Mr. Leslie admits have little merit; and at last 
it was determined that he should return home' and employ 
himself in his father’s business, — by which, as his mother ex- 
pressed it Jie would at once please his father and ensure his own 
respectability. It is not known how long he remained at home ; 
•but in 1799 he was admitted a student of the Royal Academy. 
On resuming the pepcil, he never again laid it aside ; and he 
appears to have been as unremitting in his general studies, as 
in the practice of copying whatever Claudes, Ruysdaels, and 
Wilsons were within Ins reach. 

In 1802 Constable’s name appears for the first time as an 
exhibitor at the Academy ; it is possible some earlier pictures 
had been rejected in previous years^ 

1 Those of my brother artists who remember the Academy twenty 
years ago will not have forgotten Samuel Strowger, the most sym- 
metrical <Jf models in the life school, and the best of servants to the 
institution. He was a Suffolk man, and had worked on a farm in 
Constable’s neighbourhood, where he was distinguished, in the country 
phrase, as “a beautiful ploughman,” until he enlisted in the Life 
Guards, where his strict attention to his duties soon acquired for him 
. die character of the best man in his regiment The models of the 
Academy are generally selected from these fine troops. Sam was 
chosen ; and the grace of his attitudes, his intelligence, and steadi- 
ness, induced the Academy to procure his discharge, and to place him 
in the institution as head porter and occasional model Sam and 
Constable, who had known each other m Suffolk, were thus brought 
together again in London ; and Strowger showed his readiness* to 
patronize his did acquaintance) as far as lay in bis power, by inter*, 
ceding, when he could venture to do so, during the arrangemeat^f 
the exhibitions, in behalf of his works. As they were generally viewtt 
in Suffolk, they had peculiar charms in Sam’s eyes, and he coukP 
vou<$)for the accuracy with which they represented all the opentionz 
of arming. He was captivated by one of them — “A Corn-field; with 
Beepers at work,” and pointed out to the arranging committee its 
caheetiiess: “the lord/ 9 as the leading man among reapers and 
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mowers is called in Suflblk, being in due advance of tho*rest. But 
with all his endeavours to serve his friend, the picture was either 
rejected or not so well placed as he wished ; and he consoled Con- 
stable, and at the same time apologised for the members of the com- 
mittee, by saying, “ Our gentlemen ore all great artists, sir, but. the j 
none of them know anything about the lord.” 9 (P. 12. Life.) 

Constable, at a subsequent period, under disappointment at 
the rejection of one of his pictures, carried it to Mr. West ; 
who said, * Don’t be disheartened, young man, wc shall hear of 

* you again ; you must have loved nature very much before you 
s could nave painted this : ’ he took a piece of chalk, and showed 
him how he might .improve the chiaroscuro, by some additional 
touches of light between the stems and branches of the trees, 
saying, ‘ Always remember, sir, that light and shadow never 
‘ stand stilV Constable said it was the best lecture, (because 
a practical one,) on chiaroscuro lie ever l\eard. Mr. West 
at the same time said to him, ‘ Whatever object you are paint- 
‘ing, keep in mind its # prevailing character rather than its 

* accidental appearance (unless in the subject there is some 
s peculiar reason for the latter), and never be content till you 
‘ have transferred that to the canvass. In your skies, for in- 

* stance, always aim at brightness, although there are states of 
' the atmosphere in which the sky itself is not bright. I do 

* not mean that you are not to paint solemn or lowering skies, 
6 but even in the darkest effects there should be brightness. 
‘ Your darks should look likfe the dark of silver, not of lead or 

* slate.’ 

All homage to those who encourage either genius or applica- 
tion in the young and ardent, so often doomed to disappointed 
hopes ! Of what priceless value have some few words of encou- 
ragement often been to sanguine but modest spirits, entering 
on the first struggle of life in pursuit of knowledge and of 
fame! Yet how many are there who forget this, and by 
selfishness or indifference let others lose the way — which it 
would 'have cost them little more than the lifting of their 
finger to have shown — or let the flame go out, which, with 
a breath, they might have kept alive ! 

From henceforth Constable devoted himself to his art. His 
genius luffl been formed by his birthplace : he took from it his 
own immediate, view of nature, and of the garb in which he 
thought he could exhibit her to most advantage. To this 
resolution he adhered so strictly, that he refused (in many 
cases we are of opinion unwisely, and in this we think we 
collect that Mr. Leslie agrees) to look at the works of others, 
that is,^ to see nature through others’ eyes,’ as he chose to call 
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it. Excepting Claude and Buysdael, Gainsborough and Wilson, 
he seems to have oared little for any painter. In revenge* as 
it were, and from some objection taken to his conception or 
execution, the public, on the other hand, cared as little for him ; 
and, beyond a select circle, his pictures, to the day of his death, 
were neither sought after nor admired. 

.The few attempts which he made at historical paintings and 
occasionally, as a matter of profit, at painting portraits, are not 
worth- noticing. His whole course of real Btudy was given to 
landscape, ana, as we have - already .observed, to one kind of 
landscape only — that of the low fiat meadows of the Stouri 
The grander scenes of nature afforded him no pleasure. He 
had early made a tour to Westmorland and Cumberland, and 
he painted a few subjects from his sketches. But he was soon 
aware that he had got there, upon what was to him tiie wrong 
ride of nature. The solitude of the mountains oppressed his 
spirits ; he could not allow for the want of human associations : 
he required villages, churches, farm-houses, and cottagep;— and 
this, in Mr. Leslie’s opinion, as much from natural temperament 
as from first impressions. His first love in landscape abided by 
him to the last. There is a similar passage in the life of 
Cowper. Olney, and its sluggish streams and willows, had 
first inspired him with the love of the country; and when 
Hayley tempted him to visit Eartham, situated near the finest 
part' of the South Downs, far from having his mind elevated 
by the grander scenery, he, too, was oppressed by it, and almost 
overcome. The same, to a certain extent, has been observed of 
Crabbe. 

’ We regret that we have not space to follow Constable's studies 
through their detail. The picture of his perseverance is the 
mosal and the charm of Mr. Leslie’s work. Constable was, at 
timesi, a little soured by-the injustice of critics and the bold 
looks of patrons ; yet, from the beginning of his course to its 
end, neither persuasion nor profit' Coda ever tempt Mm to 
sw erve from fan endeavour to attain excellence in that one style; 
which he had determined was the best in itself, or, at least, the 
best for him. He had chosen his line from die first, when he 
remarked,—* there is yet room for a natural painter.' In a letter 
to Mr. Fisher he observes, * I do not enter into the%otian of 
*■ varying one's plans to keep the pnblic in good humonr ; change 
♦of weather -and effects will -always afford variety. ' Whatif 
4 Wander Velde had quitted- Ms sea pieces; and- ftaysekei Ms 
♦waterfalls, and Hobbima his native woods i the world would 
4 have lost so many features in art. I know that you wish, for 
♦ ne material alteration, but I have.- to combat from hi^rquais-_ 
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* ten, even from Lawrence, the plausible argument, that the stab- 
*> ject makes the picture. Perhaps you think an evening effect 

* might do; it might start me some new admirers, but 1 should 

* lose many old ones. I imagine myself driving a nail ; I have 

* driven it some way, and, by persevering, Jnfky drive & homes 

* by quitting it to attack others, though I may amuse myself, ddo 
« ndt' advance beyond the first, whilst the particular nail stand* 

* still * 

When most mortified, he still looked forward to better 
judges; his seam of mannerists and connoisseurs increased; 
and his confidence in his own powers never deserted him. His 
spirit fully entitles him to the benefit of the charitable provision 
by which, it is said, the French law allows impunity to the 
losing advocate and his client during a certain period for their 
abuse of the judge. In addition to his want of success in his 
profession, he had to suffer the ills of a long and lingering attach- 
ment. In his.father’s parish there was a rich clergyman, a Dr. 
Hhuddo, whose daughter had married Mr. Bicknell, then solicitor 
to the Admiralty. This led to an acquaintance between Con- 
stable and one of Mr. Bicknell’s daughters ; and the acquaint- 
ance to an attachment. The doctor, however, who was rich. Bet 
his face against the match ; some parish quarrel with Constable's 
father — indeed, some whisper of a caricature of the doctor him- 
self by the artist — perhaps, too, some aristocratic feeling re- 
garding a man who was not only a painter without patrons, 
but a miller’s son — were likely enough to make him no- very 
acceptable suitor, in the eyes of -either the father or the grand- 
father. Not so with the young lady, whose heart surrendered 
early to the ‘handsome young miller.’ Accordingly, he* never 
lost hope, though doomed to a long servitude ; cheered with 
only stolen interviews at exhibitions, or during morning mdks 
in the park, or with an occasional letter. It was in vainthat 
she released him from all claim — ho remained firm. The 
same hope, that animated him in his profession, kept up his 
courage, and he at last won her. The letters from the lady are 
full of good sense and kindness. Though Bhe loved, she loved 
wisely, and would not be tempted to do otherwise than as her 
• father wished. The young and ardent will find these letters 
tempered, with a stronger infusion of prudence than is popular 
or usual on these occasions. An income of 4004 a-year for a 
new married couple is spoken of with more doubt and disparage- 
ment than the advocates of love in a cottage can be expected 
to admire. Malthas himself could have.fauna no fault with the 
correspondence ; which however — much as it may fall short of 
t the steward of romance— gave ample promise of the good and 
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amiable wife she proved. Every body must be glad to learn, 
that his perseverance was better rewarded in love than in the 
arts. His wife and children formed the happiness of his life ; 
and were a more than sufficient compensation for the frowns of 
critics, and the niggardliness of patrons. Even the surly old 
grandfather relented, and left them a good legacy. 

Although the public in general did not hold out a helping 
hand to Constable, yet there were some who recognised in his 
fresh and vivid pictures a species of merit and a promise of 
future excellence, which the world would not or could not see. 
Among these was the late Archdeacon Fisher, one Of his earliest 
and most steady patrons ; whose letters appear to us to be models 
in their way, whether they are regarded as the letters of a zealous 
friend, or of a judicious, though perhaps partial, critic. Sir G. 
Beaumont also, from whom he had received early advice, con* 
tinued his friend. In 1823, Constable made a long visit to him, 
at Coleorton H|1L The letters, which he wrote while staying 
there, are interesting, from their description of the wel^ordered 
establishment of the country house of an English gentleman, as 
also from the effect produced on him for the time, by an order 
and regularity so new to him. For these were qualities in 
which our painter was greatly deficient : and the sight of^them 
naturally led to divers good resolutions — to end, however, as 
all such resolutions generally end. 

Sir George Beaumont differed widely from Constable in his 
views on Art : Sir George was a conventionalist of the old 
school,— Constable was working out a problem of his own. We 
shall presently consider the question which their different views 
give, rise to. The contrast is very happily illustrated by Mr. 

4 though they agreed generally in their opinions of the old 
masters, yet their tastes differed materially on some points of art, and 
their discourse never languished for wont of “ an animated no!” A 
constant communion with pictures, the tints of which are subdued by 
time, no doubt tends to unfit the eye for the enjoyment of freshness ; 
and 'Sir George thought Constable too daring in the modes he adopted' 
to obtain this quality; while Constable saw "that Sir George often 
allowed himself to be deceived by tho effects of time, of accident, and * 
by the tricks that are, far oftener than is generally supposed, played 
by dealers, to give mellowness to pictures ; and in these matters each 
was disposed to set the other right. Sir George had placed a small 
landscape, by Gaspar Poussin, on his easel, dose to a picture he was 
pointing, and said, 44 Now, if I can match these tints, I am sure to be 
right.” 44 But suppose. Sir George,” replied Constable, "Gaspar could 
rise from his grave, do. you think he would know his own picture in 
its present state? or, if he did, should we not find it difficult to pfcr- , 
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suade him that somebody had not smeared tar or cart grease over its 
surface, and then wiped it imperfectly off ? ” At another time, Sir 
George recommended the colour of on old Cremona fiddle for the pre- 
vailing tone of every thing, and this Constable answered by laying an 
old fiddle on 'the green lawn before the house. Again, Sir George, 
who seemed to consider the autumnal tints necessary, at least to wme 
part of a landscape, said, “ Do you not find it very difficult to after- 
mine where to place your brown tree f 99 And the reply was, “ Not 
in the least, for I never put such a thing into a picture.” But how- 
ever opposite in these respects their opinions were, and although 
Constable well knew that Sir George did not appreciate his works — 
the intelligence, the wit, and the fascinating and amiable manners of 
the Baronet hod gained his heart, and a sincere and lasting friend- 
ship existed between them.’ 

In a life of this kind one picks up some odd pieces of gossip. 
Few of tmr readers, perhaps, ever thought that the jolly old 
alderman. Sir W. Curtis (celebrated as the consumer of turtle and 
all other good things, and for the more discreditable weakness 
of being^vain of the friendship of George the Fourth), was also 
a real lover of the fine- arts, especially of the fresh and pure in 
landscape. During a long illness he had a picture by Gains- 
borough hung in his chamber, that he might sec it through 
the Opening of his bed-curtains. We must reckon him, toe, 
among our artist’s patrons : he is mentioned, at least, os having 
had a hankering after one of his best pictures. His feeling 
for Art and his choice of subjects were of a higher kind, than 
those of his royal friend. In a letter to Archdeacon Fisher, 
Constable says, ‘We dined with Sir W. Curtis; he is a fine 
‘ old fellow, and is now sitting for his*j)ortrait to Lawrence for 

* the King, who desired it in these words : “ D — n you, my old 

* “ boy, I’ll have you in all your canonicals, and then 1 can look 

* “at you every day,” — he is a great favourite — birds %f a 
feather, &c. — — 

Constable, by this time, had forced himself into notice. In 
1819. he was elected an associate of the Iioyal Academy, and 
afterwards attained its full honours. The following extract 
describes the effect and character of one of what Mr. Leslie 
considered the best of Constable’s works, at the same time that 
it expresses his estimate of their value : — 

‘ His art was never more perfect, perhaps never so perfect, as at 
this period of his life. I remember being greatly struck by a small 
picture, a view from Hampstead Heath, which I first saw at Rugsdaet 
House, os Mf. fisher called his residence in Keppel Street. I have 
before noticed that what are commonly called warm colours ore not 
necessary to produce the impression of warmtl; in landscape, and this 

YOL. LXXXVII. NO. GLXXYI. I I 
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picture affords to me the strongest possible pri&f of the truth of this.* 
The sky is of the blue of an English summer day, with large, but not 
threatening, clouds of a Bilvery whiteness. The distance is of a deep 
blue, and the near trees and grass of the freshest green ; for Con- 
stable could never consent to parch up the verdure of nature, to 
obtmn warmth. These tints are balanced by a very little warm 
coIottc on a road and gravel pit in the foreground, a single house in 
the middle distance, and the scarlet jacket of a labourer. Yet I know 
no picture in which the mid-day heat of Midsummer is so admirably 
expressed; and were not the eye refreshed by the shade thrown over 
a great part of the foreground by some young trees that border the 
road, and the cool blue of water near it, one would wish, in looking 
at it, for a parasol, as Fuseli wished for an umbrella when standing 
before on$ of Constable’s showers. 1 am writing of this picture, 
.which appears to have been painted in the open, air, after an ac- 
quaintance with it of livc-and-twenty years ; and on referring to it 
again and again, I feel my first impressions, whether right or wrong, 
entirely confirmed. At later periods of his life Constable aimed, and 
successfully, at grander and more evanescent effects of nature ; but in 
copying her simplest aspects, he never surpassed such pictures as 
this ; and which, I cannot but think, will obtain for him, when his 
merits ore fully acknowledged, the praise of having been the most 
genuine painter of English landscape that lias yet lived.’ 

Constable, in his work on English Landscape, has also given 
us his own view of his art : he says, * It is the desire of the author 

* in this publication to increase the interest for, and promote the 
‘ study of, the rural scenery of England, with all its endearing 

* associations, and even in its most simple localities, — of England, 
‘ with her climate of more than vernal freshness, in whose sum- 
‘ mer skies and rich afttumnal clouds, “ in thousand* liveries 
<<c dight,” the observer of nature may daily watch the endless 

* varieties of effect.’ * He was by this time fully aware,’ re- 
marks Mr. Leslie, ‘ of the obstacles that existed to a just csti- 
‘ mation of his art, and he drew up a preface to his„work, in 
s which the following passage seems to me to be a true state- 

* meht of the cose between the public and himself: — “ In Art 
‘ u there arc two modes by which men aim at distinction. In 

* “ the one, by a careful application to what others have accom- 
< “ plished, the artist imitates their works, or selects and com- 

* “ nines their various beauties ; in the other he seeks excellence 

at its primitive source — Nature. In the first he forms a 


* 4 It is perhaps unnecessary to remark, that we associate the idea 
qjhvarmth with red, orange, and yellow, because they a& the colours 
of fire, and that in a summer landscape they can only have place in 
vfery small proportions, excepting at the rising and the Betting of the 
atm, the coolest hours of the day.’ 
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‘ “ style upon the study of pictures, and produces either imita- 
‘ “ live or eclectic Art ; in the second, by a dose observation of 
‘ “ Nature, he discovers qualities ezistiug in her which have 
‘ “ never been pourtrayed before, and thus forms a style which 
‘ “ is original. The results of the one mode, as they repeat . 

that with which the eye is already familiar, are’ soon tffcog-. 
‘ “ nized and estimated, while the advances of the artisrin a 
‘ “ new path must necessarily be slow, for few are able to judge 
‘ “ of that which deviates from the usual course, or are qualified 
‘“to appreciate original studies.”’ The principle of this dis- 
tinction applies to all artists : to the poet as much as to the 
painter. 1 

It is worthy of observation, that, whilst Constable was so little 
known in his own country, some Frenchmen purchased two of his 
pictures which were exhibited at the Louvre and elsewhere, andL 
attracted considerable notice. There is little nJore to ad&'a^ 
regards his life. On the death of his wife’s father, he attain ed 
what may be termed affluence ; but this in nowise diminished 
his attachment to his art, or his ardour in the pursuit of it. His 
first great misfortune was the loss of his wife, whom he bo ten- 
derly loved: his distress and desolation on this great bereavement 
arc feelingly described by Mr. Leslie. His constitution proved 
to be undermined to a degree which neither he nor his friends 
were aware of: and, his disorders being aggravated by sedentary 
habits, jjc died suddenly in 1837 of a spasmodic attack. Besides 
his pictures, he contributed to Art the work on English Land- 
scape, which wc have just mentioned : And some very valuable 
notes of the Lectures on Landscape Painting, which he had 
delivered at Hampstead and the Royal Institution, are added 
to the present memoir. They will startle the collectors of 
Wouvermans’, Boths, and'Berghems. Those of our readers who 
may not have seen his works, or may not sufficiently recollect 
his peculiar style, will find one of his best pictures in the 
National Gallery. A few admirers subscribed to place it there. 

It is a curious fact, that both Constable and Turner (two 
of our most eminent landscape painters) have persevered, each 
according to his own views, in a style, in which — if the public 
are allowed a voice#- there must be something seriously wrong ; 
since both have failed to please generally, although, among those 
best acquainted with Art, each has his ardent and devoted 
admirers. At the head of Turner’s admirers, is Mr. Buskin : 
whose eloquent book on modem painters must be allowed, how- 
ever fanciful, to be one of the most remarkable works on Art 
which has appeared in our time: while, among the admirers of 
Constable, Mr. Leslie occupies the foremost place. Indeed, 




^table’s 'principle of colour; though he would deny this himself, 
find ajlege that all he had done hod been to paint as like nature 
as he w as, able. 

"V^piout attempting an entire solution of the difficult ques- 
tion, whether it be the public or the artists who arc in the 
wrong, it is interesting to approach the subject by way of com- 
promise, and endeavour to ascertain whether, ih fact, there may 
not be grounds both for the admiration of those who admire, 
and for ilic censure of those who find fault * 

In nature we are excited by objects of beauty, either of 
form or of colour, by the grand, the pathetic, and the terrible. 
This may be admitted, without entering into the discussion 
of what is beauty, or what the origin of the sublime; and 
p,eniaps the best description of the province of the fine arts is 
to reproduce these feelings by Art. The painter does this 
by representation of form and colour, the sculptor by form 
alone, the poet by words, and the musician by sounds. Each 
department has its province ; and each has advantages of its own. 
The painter and the sculptor, though tlicir representation must 
be confined to one moment of time, have ail advantage over .the 
poet or the musician in the visible embodiment of beauty, by the 
means of either colour or form. Then comes the question, how 
far the representation is to he entirely true to nature; ^hethcr, 
in fact, ‘Art is to be actual imitation?’ But, though we state 
this to be a question, every body, we presume, allows that the 
province of Art is something more than a mere imitation of the 
object, the recollection of which is to be raised in the mind. To 
confine ourselves at present to painting and sculpture — while 
the artist must be so thoroughly acquainted with the form and 
nature of the object to be represented, as truly to bring the image 
before the mind of the spectator, yet it is not his object Actually 
to deceive : And, though it may appear paradoxical, as often as 
this is attempted to be done. Art is always least successful, for 
its deficiencies are made at once apparent. A coloured wax 
figure, with gloss eyes and real hair, approaches in form and 
colour nearer to nature than any picture o#statue can pretend 
to do : but it is nevertheless always offensive, and the mind is 
convinced at once of the imperfection of the copy, far more than 
is the case in a portrait or bust. 

This being admitted, it is possible that in some qualities of 
their pictures, both Turner and Constable may have erred in 
being too reel, and in aiming at that which was at once be- 
yond the reach and the object of their art ; and that they have 
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failed to please, forThc very same reason (tliongh without 'opr 
being equally aware of it) that the wax figure is felt to,*bc 
false. Turner attempts, in nearly all his works, fo repj*e$ent 
the full light of day. Now, this only can be done by jicarljf 
pure white, as the representation of sun-light : in whifeh mse, if 
a gradation of tint is to be preserved, the scale must be ascended 
through all the intermediate stages of colour, where consequently 
the white and t|^ lighter yellows become predominant. Con- 
stable makes nearly the same attempt, but by other means, 
lnbtettd of the lighter conventional yellows of Turner, he strives 
at representing the pure green of nature: without, however, 
that subtle attention to gradation and harmony of colour so mar- 
vellous in the works of Turner. May it not therefore follow, 
that in each case, from attempting too much, the picture has, 
in respect of certain qualities, become too directly real, aud has 
accordingly receded farther from the true province of Art ? It 
might clear the w ay for a decision, were we all agreed, in wliat 
partictihirs their representation of nature is common to all suc- 
cessful artists ; and agreed, accordingly, on the distinctive points, 
one or more, at which their individual peculiarities begin. The 
further questions would then arise — Have tlu.se peculiarities 
that character of imitation which is a vice in Art? aud is it to 
this too palpable, and therefore too evidently defective, imita- 
tion, that the degree of failure, which we are seeking to account 
for, cai* be ultimately traced? 

Although Art is inconsistent w itli mere imitation, yet of course 
without an accurate representation of the character of the thing 
intended to be pourtrayed, there can be no good Art. It is 
not in the drawing, nor in the representation of the character 
or form of the objects, be they trees, buildings, mountains, or 
clouds, that the error (if error there be) in either Turner’s or 
Constable’s pictures is to be sought. Neither is it in the 
colours of objects, when, as with Turner, the colours chosen 
are not purposely conventional. But to proceed with the case 
of Turner first — never, perhaps, were there before such perfect 
specimens of harmonious * colouring : never was the ono colour 

* Harmony, it will be observed, is tho one colour opposed by its 
opposite or complementary colour. The diagrams of the chromatic 
scale contained in treatises on colour intended to exhibit the contrasts 
produced by the action and reaction on the retina, have ono common 
detect, inasmuch as the opposite colours are represented by equal 
intensity, whereas the complementary colour pictured on the retina 
is always less vivid, and always darker or lighter than the original 
colours. This 'variety undoubtedly accords more with harmonious 
effect in painting ; the opposition of two pure colours of equal inten- 
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so completely balanced by its opposite, as in his drawings. 
Neither can there be more perfect specimens of chiaroscuro 1 *: 
no painter ever managed this part of the art with more magical 
powet. We fully agree with Mr. Buskin’s summing up on this 
poinf| * The simplicity and inexhaustible variety of Nature’s 
c own chiaroscuro in open cloudless daylight, giving the expanse 
c of harmonious light, and the speaking decisive shadow, and the 

* exquisite grace, tenderness, and grandeur o^ aerial opposition 
‘ of local colour and equally illuminated lines : no chiar&curo is 
‘ so difficult as this, and none so noble, chaste, amUmpfSsive.’ 
The most absolute proof of the perfection of his cmaroscuro is 
*the wonderful translation of Turner beyond all other painters, 
“ into light and shade alone, — witness almost every engraving from 
"his works ; and whilst hundreds are declaiming against his whites 
and his yellows, no one was ever found who did not [admire a 
print from his paintings. Thus far Turner’s process is common 
to himself and other landscape painters. The difference is only 
in his* superiority. If his chiaroscuro and his forms are almost 
universally right, where is the defect almost as universal, if 
some defect or other must be admitted ? What, if the answer 
should Jbe to be found in Mr. Buskin’s own book ? We appre- 
hend, that the defect in question is to be sought for in the 
tone. An exact representation of the brilliancy of light cannot 
be attained : but the nearest approach to it will be pure white. 
It is in the ambition of realising the unattainable brightness 
of nature by large quantities of white, or vfcry light oiltfe . 
that the origin of what we venture to think Turner’s jHflpy 
appears to us to consist. As Mr. Buskin observes, ‘ tha£&re 
s here and there passages in Turner’s Academy pictures, in 
f which he has translated the unattainable intensity of one tone 
c of colour into the attain^le pitch of a higher one ; the golden 

* green, for instance, of intense sunshine into pure yellow^because 
‘ he knows it is impossible with any mixture of blue whatever to 
‘ give faithfully its relative intensity of light ; and Turner will 
9 always have his light and shade right, whatever it costs him in 
9 colour.* 

- - — * — 

sity, differing only in their abstract quantity, would be pronounced 
crude and inharmonious. It would not be correct to say such a con- 
trast is too violent ; on the contrary, it is not carried far enough. 
The contrast, to be perfect, must be a contrast in brightness or dark- 
neejf, as well as in mere hue. See Mr. Eastlakc’s note to the trans- 
lation of Goethe on Colours, page 358. 

* Chiaroscuro means the mutual relation of bright and obscure 
masses ; it is, therefore, not treated as light and shade, but compre- 
hends also light and dark colours. 
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Now, what is toner We will take Mr. Buskin’s definition of 
it : — e I understand two things by the word tone : first, the exact 
‘ relief and relation of objects against and to each other in sub- 
4 stance and darkness, as they are nearer or more distant, and 
e the perfect relation of the shades of all of them to the chief 
‘ light of the picture, whether that be sky, water, or anything 
4 eke ; secondly, the exact relation of the colours of the shadows 

* to the colours of the light, s6 that they may at once be felt to 
4 be merely different degrees of tlic same light ; and the accu- 

* rateA^ation among the illuminated parts themselves, with re- 

4 spect to t|fe degree in whicli they arc influenced by tne colour 
4 of the light itself, whether warm or cold ; so that the whole 
4 of the picture may be felt to bo in one climate, under one: 
4 kind of light, and “ in one kind of atmosphere,” ’ &c. ^ 

4 The finely toned pictures of the old masters arc remarkable 
4 for the truth of tlicir proportionate differences, and though the 
4 key-note be far below nature, they are remarkable for the cor- 
4 rectncss in this respect — the finely toned pictures of the old 
4 masters being two or three octaves below the key of nature, 

4 but the dark objects in the middle distance having precisely the 
4 same relation to the light of the sky which they have in nature, 

4 but the light being necessarily infinitely lowered, and the mass 
4 of the shadow deepened in the same degree. 

4 Now Turner starts from tlic beginning with a totally dif- 
4 fe^ent principle ; lie boldly takes pure white (and justly, for 
‘ jjfjys tlic sigh pf the most intense sunbeams) for his highest 
4 lMK and lampblack for his deepest shade ; and between these 
4 hwHhkcs every degree of shade indicative of a separate degree 
4 oPdistance, giving each step of approach, — not the exact dif- 
4 fcrcnce in pitch which it would have in nature, but a difference 
4 bearing the same proportion to that which his sum of possible 
4 shade bears to the sum of nature’s Aadc, so that an object half 

* way between his horizon and his foreground, will be exactly in 
4 half tint of force, and every minute division of intermediate 
4 space will have just its proportionate share of the lesser sum 
4 and no more. Hence, where the old masters expressed one 
4 distance, he expresses a hundred ; and where they said furlongs, 

4 he saysjeagues. Which of these modes of procedure be most 

* agreeable with truth, I think I may safely leave the reader to 

* decide for himself.’ ‘ Observe,’ continues Mr. Buskin, 4 1 am 
4 not speaking of the beauty or desirableness of the system of 1 
4 the old masters. All 1 am concerned for the present is to 
4 show it is not true, but that Turner’s is the closest and most 

* studied approach to truth of which the materials of art admit.’ 
On the theory which we are throwing out, it is this veiy ap- 
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proximation, which, under certain circumstances, constitutes the 
danger. # • 

Here then, hating drawn the attention of our readers to the 
specific peculiarities of these two eminent artists, wc leave the 
question between them and the public to be settled on its merits, 
without having the pretension of assuming further to determine 
it. In what we have stated, wc have boldly referred to Turner: 
since Constable must, in this respect, to a certain extent, be put 
in the same category with him — though, in our opinion, he docs 
not approach him within any nseef tamable distapeein respect of 
many of the qualities of a painter.* The limitcd^jSopularity of 
two' artists of their eminence is a phenomenon which needs an 
explanation, and wc have given one — one, however, which we 
can hardly expect will be generally received. On the contrary, 
in the case of Turner, we are prepared for an almost universal 
denial of Mr. Ruskin’s assumption, that lie has succeeded beyond 
liis predecessors in imitating nature, or that liis pictures are c the 
4 closest and most studied approach to truth, of which the matc- 
* rials of Art admit.’ Among his admirers, many, we believe, 
would attribute the opposition of the public to liiff injudicious 
selection of those subjects, or rather aspects, of nature, which 
are most difficult of imitation, if not entircly*inimitablc : or of 
such aspects as, if correctly imitated, cannot be known and felt 
to be correct, from their not being objects familiar to the be- 
holder. Olliers would suggest, that the mistake might lie ill 
the selection of those momentary effects, with which the ey^of 
the general observer not only is unfamiliar, but which cannot be 
dwelt on with tranquil and continuous satisfaction. Indeed^ wc 
are ourselves inclined to ask — whether this diversity in their 
choice of subjects is not part of the secret of the preference, 
which most people give to. the pictures of Claude? • 
I - 

* The popular opinion entertained of Turner is derived from liis 
pictures at the Exhibition ; but nobody can hope to form a true 
estimate of the powers of this great artist without seeing his oil 
paintings in his own gallery, or those in the collection of Mi 1 . Sheep- 
shanks. After all, perhaps, his genius is shown to most advantage 
in his drawings : and, of tlie.se, through the liberality of Mr. W. P. 
Windus, the public may judge — whose fine collection at Tottenham 
is open every Monday. One of his pictures, part of the munificent 
donation of Mr. Vemou, is already placed in the National Gallery. 
We recommend any unlearned person, before he goes to look at it, to 
r*tt over a notice of it in the February Number of the 4 Arts’ Union,’ 
and observe the contrast drawn there between its representation of 
Nature, and that of the ‘ common-place reality’ of the Canaletto and 
Vernet, near which it bangs. 
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If a low tone be not as true to nature, (looking at it as an 
imitation,) as a higher one, yet we ore less reminded by it of 
its inadequate resemblance to the reality : while the scale, on 
which it is set, is more pleasing and less imperfect in its rela- 
tions and proportions. The point is fairly raised in the extract, 
which we gave a short way back, describing the conflicting 
opinions of Sir George Beaumont and Constable. Constable was 
all for the green of the gross plat : Sir George for the brown of 
the Cremona fiddle. Now, we have seen that harmony and gra- 
datioq cannot be attained, as regards the greens in nature, when 
the musses .%rc large. Turner evades the difficulty by sacrificing 
local colour and substituting light yellow. The old masters — 
Titian, Domcnichino, Giorgione — had evaded it by adopting 
a conventional brown, and a lower tone : On their system Sir 
George Beaumont’s brown tree in the corner would evidently 
be justified. Browns and the mellow tints of autumn were 
more manageable, and more fitted for the difficulties and con- 
ventions of pictorial representation, than the silver and green 
of Constable: Or, if a representation of the latter must be 
ventured upon, the practice of Ruysdael, Hobbima, &c., in 
adopting a lower scale of tone, might still be right: since, by 
its means, a too direct imitation of nature was avoided. How- 
ever, conventionalisms of all kinds arc so easily established and 
abused, that wc*i'eel always grateful to men of original genius 
and independent spirit, who dare to question them. Nor the less 
so* because they are well aware, that they fight out the experi- 
ment, with a lialter round their necks. They are rebels against 
the powers that be, and can only hope to be justified by complete 
success. Until they have succeeded, the world goes with the 
party in possession. For example, in the present case, low-toned 
pictures arc in possession. They are generally admired, whilst 
the others ore usually condemned at first-sight. At the same 
time, we must admit that nobody can reasonably call this prefer- 
ence the cant of criticism. For, in this instance, the uneducated 
are following their own taste much more than the reading of the 
critics. And although the uneducated in the province of Art may 
.not be fit judges, yet it is, on the other hand, surely fair te infer 
that a painter, who succeeds only in pleasing one in a thousand 
among persons taking pleasure in the fine arts, cannot be thought 
to have attained his highest aim, however natural he may sup- 
pose, or even prove his style; and although it may have as 
much of Art in it, and of , la difficulte surmontee as any other. 
Our taste in pictures has not been formed after the fashion 
of George L in oysters ; who, having lived in an inland country. 
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could find no flavour in English oysters, because they were 
fresh. 

The pleasing effect of a low tone in pictures is an admitted 
fact, and the reason which we have assigned for this, is at 
least a plausible one. Meanwhile,* it is clear, that much of the 
mellowness in the pictures of the old masters is necessarily the 
effect of time ^though — whether they foresaw old Time at work, 
in the spirit of Addison’s graceful allegory, and made allowance 
accordingly for his future touches — or whether the merit, if it 
be one, is accidental, cannot now be ascertained. The hand of 
Time, it must be, besides, acknowledged has not been equally 
favourable to all Many works of the greatest masters have 
lost so much of their original beauty, that the experienced eye 
of the connoisseur can alone appreciate them. Those who 
have admiration ready for every old picture with a great name 
to it, would do well to remember what Sir Joshua Reynolds 
has observed in his second Discourse : ‘ Old pictures, de- 
‘ servedly celebrated for their colouring, are often so changed 

* by dirt and varnish, that we ought not to wonder if they do not 
€ appear equal to their reputation in the eyes of inexperienced 
c painters or young students. An artist, whose judgment is 

* matured by long observation, considers rather what the picture 
c once was, than what it is at present. He has by habit acquired 
c a power of seeing the brilliancy of tints through the cloud by 
€ which it is obscured. An exact imitation, therefore, of those 
‘ pictures, is likely to fill the student’s mind with false opinions ; 
c and to send him back a colourist of his own formation, with 

* ideas equally remote from nature and from art, from the genuine 

* practice of the masters, and the real appearances of things.’ 

On the other hand, what the works of two great painters looked 
like, on coming fresh from the easel, may be seen in North- 
cote’s life of Reynolds. ‘ When Richardson was a very young 
‘ man, in the course of his practice he painted the portrait of 

* a very old lady, who, in conversation at the time of her sitting 
‘ to him, happened to mention, that when she was a girl about 

* sixteen years of age, she sat to Vandyke for her portrait. ' This 

* immediately raised the curiosity of Richardson, who asked a 
s hundred questions, many of them unimportant; however, the 
‘ circumstance which seemed to him, as a painter, to be of the 
< moBt consequence in the information he gained was this ; she 
‘ said, she well remembered, that at the time when she sat to 
‘Jfcmdykc for her portrait, and sav? his pictures in his gallery, 

* they appeared to have a white and raw look, in comparison 
f with the mellow and rich hue which we now see in them, and 
‘ which time alone must have given to them, adding much to their 
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c excellence. Of the truth of this anecdote I am well convinced 

* from my own experience, as before I came to London, I had seen 
‘ no others of Sir Joshua’s paintings than those which had been 
‘ mellowed by a considerable space of time, which had riven 

* them a richness of hue; so that when I first saw his gallery 

* in London, I well recollect my surprise and disappointment 
‘ at the sight of the raw, crude, fresh appearanA or his new 

* pictures, which, from these causes alone, seemed to me by no 
‘ means equal to those I had before seen and so much admired. 9 
This 1 is good news for our contemporaries. It is probable, how- 
ever, that some of the pictures in Sir Joshua’s gallery, his dis- 
appointment at which Northcote has recorded, were unfinished 
pictures prepared for glazing. 

There is no risk, we hope, of our observations being supposed 
to be intended for a review of Mr. Buskin’s work. It is far too 
original and too ingenious, to be dismissed with a passing re- 
mark. We have referred to it merely for the purpose of availing 
ourselves of those discriminating criticisms in it, which appeared 
to us illustrative of our subject, and because we found them 
there, better expressed by Mr. Buskin than wc could have 
expressed them for ourselves. 


■'Art. VIII . — Histoire des Races Maudites de la France etde 

FEspagne . Par Fn. Michel. 2 tom. 8vo. Paris, 1847. 

riiHE medieval writers on politics divided society into three 
-*■ classes, — those who worked, those who fought, and those 
who prayed; or, in other words, the man who produced the 
necessaries of life, the soldier who defended him in his industry, 
and the priest who assisted him by prayers for liia success. Tins 
was, however, a very imperfect and inaccurate picture of the 
social relations of that long confused period which wc arc in the 
habit of designating as the Middle Ages, when the necessity of 
individual self-protection, social prejudices and enmities, inter- 
mixture of different races, and other causes, produced an endless 
variety of subdivisions of classes and castes, that have disappeared 
with the extinction of feudal institutions, and are now only 
remembered in a few local prejudices or customs. To under* 
stand the Middle Ages, it is very necessary that we should 
know these various accidents and peculiarities of society, for 
on them depends often the particular character of many great 
public events which we have at first sight a difficulty in 
explaining. 

With the natural subdivisions of these three principal classes 
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to me tolerably well acquainted, because they frequently make 
their appearance in history, and have been the objects of multi- 
tudes of legal documents. But there were, besides these, distinct 
classes which had been gradually formed of the refuse of the 
others, composed of those who, having relinquished or been forced 
out of the position which the law acknowledged, had gradually 
formed thcmflblvcs into a separate caste which lived upon sooiety, 
and which, though virtually not acknowledged or protected by 
the law, still filled an important place in the great social scheme; 
while there were others again whor, not only disowned by the law, 
but hated and avoided by their fellow men, lived, like the Parias 
of the East, apart from and deprived of direct intercourse with 
the rest of mankind. The history of this latter class is almost 
unknown; in many countries all traces of its existence have dis- 
appeared, for no class of medieval writers have condescended to 
speak of it. It is the same with the Indian Parias, concerning 
whom it. would be useless to think of seeking for much informa- 
tion in native writers ; but we have it in our power to examine 
into the state and character of the castes of the Hindoos as they 
still exist unimpaired and on the spot: — whereas unfortunately 
no one attempted to trace the history of the Parias of the West, 
until the few, who arc left, have been iu general admitted to 
social rights, and liavc lost many of their most interesting fea- 
tures. Before the recent appearance of the two volumes which 
form the subject of our present remarks, it was hardly suspected 
that this new link of comparison between medieval Europe and 
ancient or medieval India had ever existed. 

The wild districts in the west and south-west of France, 
extending from Brittany and Maine, through Poitou, Gnicnnc, 
Gascony, Bearn, and the Basque provinces to Navarre, and 
some of the neighbouring districts of Spain on the other side of 
the Pyrenees, have been little explored, and in maary parts the 
population presents a very primitive physiognomy. The class of 
which we are now speaking, is scattered over this extensive 
tract of country, and has been known from time immemorial 
by the name of Cagots, Capots, Agots, or Gahets, or by the 
still more singular and general one of Chrestiaa (Christian), 
although the Tatter appears to have become nearly obsolete. 
Almost every village possesses a family or two of Cagots : at 
least evidence of their former existence is found in the name 
stiU retained by the locality they inhabited, or the places they 
frequented ; and in some parts; especially in Spanish Navarre, 
which M. Michel supposes to have been their head quarters, 
they are still numerous. Their residence was, in fact, almost 
always confined to a particular street or quarter of the town; 
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and in country Tillages they generally occupied a separate 
hamlet, which in many instances is divided from, the other 
habitations by a river. Such is the case at Lurbe, in the arron- 
dissement of Oloron, where the Cagots formed a numerous 
portion of the population, and where a bridge was the only com- 
munication between them and the rest of the inhabitants. In 
many cases where the Cagot families had become extinct at a 
comparatively, distant period, their houses appear to liave been 
destroyed, and the name of lous Capote or lous Chrestias , is 
now often found attached to unoccupied sites, while in other 
instances their residences have been consigned to some degraded 
purpose. At Mont de Marsan the quarter of the Cagots (there 
named Gczits) is now inhabited entirely by people of ill fame, 
and by prostitutes. In the departments of the Upper and 
Lower Pyrenees, where this caste appears to have been very 
numerous, we scarcely meet with a little town or village to 
which there is not attached a separate group of houses known 
as ‘ The Capots,’ besides a number of small hamlets bearing the 
same name, which are situated in remote districts far from other 
habitations. The street of the Cagots or Capots also occurs 
frequently in the towns of the various departments which they 
inhabited. 

It is in the churches, however, that we find the most nu- 
merous and lasting proofs of the existence of the Cagots, as well 
as of the abhorrence in which they were held by the rest of the 
population. In some places they seem to have had at a remote 
period churches or chapels of their own — at least, the ruins or 
traces of small ecclesiastical buildings are found, which popular 
tradition ascribes to them. In most of the churches of the west 
and south-west of France, there is a small entrance door (now 
often walled up) called the Cagots’ door, quite distinct from the 
principal entrance : there is also a division of the church at some 
distance from the portion of the church occupied by the con- 
gregation, which is understood to have been set apart for the 
Cagots, and a small holy-water basin for their separate use, tho 
latter generally bearing traces of ancient sculptural^ The street 
of the Cagots, a narrow dirty lane, generally led to the little 
door of the church. The Cagots, who were loAed upon, even 
by the church, as an accursed race, were expressly forbidden to 
enter by the same door as the rest of the congregation, or to 
introduce themselves into any other part pf the church than 
that set aside for them, or to approach the larger holy-water 
basin. In many places, as at Luccarre, in the arrondissement 
of Pau, and at Claracq, in the canton of Tli&ze (in the depart- 
ment of the Pyrenees), where the Cagots were admitted to 
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partake in the Holt Safoaxhent, they were still kept apart $om 
other people, and tW consecrated bread was readied to them at 
the end of a rod or 5 deft stick. No one but a Cagot would enter 
the church by 'the Cagots’ door, or even pass along the street 
they inhabited. At Ossun, ‘in the department of the Hautes 
Pyrendes, so Interns the year 1789, a Cagot having ventured to 
dip his hand into the larger holy-water basin, narrowly escaped 
becoming a victim ’to popular fury ; and it is recorded, that in 
the department of the Landes of Bordeaux, at the beginning of 
the reign of Louis XVI., a rich Cagot of that country (for they 
were not always poor) having been observed to use the water 
from the holy-water basin of the inhabitants of the place at 
three different times, an old soldier went with his sabre to 
watch one Sunday at the church door, and, as the Cagot was 
again preparing to violate the law by which his whole race was 
proscribed, the soldier cut off Ins hand, which was immediately 

S 'ckcd up and nailed to the church door as a warning to prevent 
iture offences of the same description. On the other hand, an 
old woman of Serre Castct, in tho canton of Morlaas (Hautes 
Pyrenees) informed M. Michel that she remembered having 
when a child been frequently beaten by her mother for putting 
her hand into the holy-water basin of the Cagots. It is still 
related atLarroque, in the same deportment, aB an atrocious act 
of revenge against the curd, that a man once introduced gravel 
into the lock of the curd’s door, so that he was obliged to pass 
iifto the church through the door of the Cagots. At Aigelos, 
where this door happens not to have been (as is so often the case) 
willed up, the aversion to the Cagots continues so Btrong among 
the inhabitants, that rather than pass through it, they make a 
circuit of above twenty yards, and descend into the churchyard 
by a short ladder, although the ‘ way of the Cagots’ is at the 
same time more direct, and on a level with the churchyard. At 
Lurbe, where, as we have said, the Cagots were numerous, it was 
not easy to keep them separate from the rest of the congregation, 
to the great mnoyance of the curd, who took every opportunity of 
showing opemy his contempt for them. One of the inhabitants, 
still alive at a very advanced age, remembers that on one occa- 
sion, just befoflfche breaking out of (what we have been accus- 
tomed to call) the great revolution, a Cagot woman having 
accidentally passed the boundary in the church within which 
f they were restrained, the curd burst into a rage in the middle 
oL-the service, and shouted ont, * Votre place n’est pas 14, 
* Cagote! et sachez que men, que je sole devant ou derri&re 
A vms, je sms toujours votre curd ; mais vous autres* quo vena 
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c soyez devant on derri6re, vous’ne Bcrez jamais qua de vilains 
€ Cagots!’ ^ 4 * v 

The prejudice against the Cagots was libt confined to the 
interior of the church : for in almost every parish there was a 
separate cemetery for them, or at least a place set apart for 
them ip the cemetery belonging to the church; — no person 
who was not a Cagot would on any account be interred near 
them. Nor were they even permitted to draw water at the 
same well as other people ; and there is in most of the villages 
they inhabited a well still known as the Cagots’ well (la houn 
dpus Cagots, lioun deu Clirostiaa , §■<?.). 

This deep-rooted feeling of aversion to what was looked upta 
by every one as an accursed race, was carried into all tne 
relations of life. Men or women who had been induced to 
contract marriage with Cagots, were considered to have thereoy 
forfeited their caste, and were deserted even by their nearest re- 
lations. In many places the prejudice against intermarriage with 
Cagots continues to cxiht at the present day. A recent example 
"occurred at Ilennebon, in Lower Brittany, where a baker, hav- 
ing married a woman reputed of Cagot race, lost immediately 
all his custom among the lower orders of people. A respectable 
family at Agnos, in the arrondissement of Oloron, has been no 
less than six times on the point of concluding a marriage for 
their eldest son (now forty years of age), but it was always 
broken off on its being discovered that the ancestors of the 
family of the bridegroom were Cagots. And at Mifaget, in\he 
same district, a rich and very respectable family of peasants has 
been equally unable to find a match for their daughter, merely 
on account of their being known to be of Cagot blood. In 1841, 
a girl of Cheust, in the valley of Argelfis (Hautes Pyren6es) 
was on the point of marrying a Cagot of the neighbourhood ; 
the match was in every respect a most advantageous one, and 
had the entire approval of the father and mother of the girl, 
but the grandmother, in whom the old prejudices remained un- 
diminished, insisted upon it being broken off. pother family, 
richer, but less scrupulous in this respect, marriearheir daughter 
to the Cagot. * 

It is remarkable that the Cagots in generaJVLore the tyran- 
nical contempt to which they were exposed with resignation, 
although they were often more wealthy, and in other respects 
superior, to their neighbours who laid daim'^to purer blood. In 
their popular ballads they spoke of their condition in jest, and 
without bitterness; and in a few instances where the attempt 
has been made to rescue the Cagot population from an intolerant 
neighbourhood, by removing them to a distant port of the coun- 
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try, they always showed an eager desire to return to their native 
place! They did not, however, always submit quietly to persecu- 
tion : for both local traditions and popular songs speak of serious 
conflicts between individuals of the two races, and of riots that 
have arisen out of them. Events like these, and anecdotes of 
the former hostile feeling between the Cagots and the inhabitants 
of pure blood, still form in some villages the ordinary conversa- 
tion of old people. We find them sometimes purchasing ex- 
emption from their persecutors. At Pardies (Beam) a Cagot, 
in 1725, paid thirty livres and a € drinking-bout’ (buvette) to the 
commune, for permission to enter the sanctuary and sing with 
the others in the church. In general, the Cagots were denied 
all communion with their fellow men : so much so, that they 
were not allowed to contribute to local taxation. And when, 
at jVIomos (Bosses Pyrenees), a tiix called rcincule was levied on 
all the Cagotq of the commune, to mark the contempt in which 
they were held, the collector was accompanied with a dog, to 
which each Cagot was obliged to give a piece of bread. 

The Cagots differed, at least for the century and a half* 
during which wc have had any direct information respecting 
them, from the Pnrias of the East in their moral character, 
which has been in every respect as correct as that of the popular 
tion which surrounded them. Here and there, indeed, M. Michel 
collected vague imputations which appear to be totally unsub- 
stantiated by facts’: they arc charged, for instance, with cunning 
an# f«iitlilchsnos9 — vices which are almost always attached to 
races that have been reduced to a state of degradation — as well 
as with sensuality. In former days they were sometimes treated 
as heretics, in spite of their regular attendance at church ; and 
they were also popularly looked upon as sorcerers, which was 
perhaps the reason that their residences were so often separated 
from those of their neighbours by a stream of water. Sudh was 
the ease sft Cadillac-sur-Garonne (Gironde), where the* rood by 
which they entered the town was known popularly as the chemin - 
dv-diablc . T^py were probably the cause of the evil reputation 
which the Bosque provinces enjoyed in this respect during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the district of Mammon, 
the peasantry, till recently, looked upon the Cagots with the 
greatest terror, in the belief that they bewitched their cattle ; 
and in various other parts, especially in Brittany, they are be- 
lieved to possess the power of the evil eye, and mothers carefully 
hiefe tlieir infants from the Cagot’s gaze. This superstitious 
feeling, probably, led to another accusation, brought against them 
in some parts during tlio last century, that of holding secret 
meetings for purposes that were never divulged. It is further 
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stated — though this must, doubtless, be looked upob as t a mere 
prejudice, connected perhaps with the oharge of sorcery— .that 
most of the persons of pure blood united to Cagots fall ill soon 
after their marriage, and that many of them die, while thosq 
who recover possess thenceforward a much stronger constitution 
than before. M. Michel repeats on the authority of a cor- 
respondent, that there are instances of Cogot women who, in 
a very short space of time, had sent to the grave three hus- 
bands not Cagots, although they had been all young and healthy ; 
and ho adds, that there were instances of Cogot men who had 
as rapidly despatched their three wives who hod the misfortune 
to be of a different race. y .f 

. The author of the volumes before us, nppeqfs to be tod 
credulous respecting information of this kind ; and the notices 
he has collected of the physical character of the Cagot catte 
arc too confused and imperfect to be of much use. This is to 
be attributed partly to the difficulty of obtaining flhy thifig more t 
than vague traditions on the subject; now, that the old pre-* 
judices against this unfortunate race have been so generally 
broken down, and any physical peculiarities, which they might 
have possessed, are worn out by the intermixture of blood. All 
authorities seem, however, to agree, that the Cagots were uni- 
versally distinguished by the absence of the lobe of the ear; in 
consequence, in many parts of the country it is still a common 
practice to apply to a Cagot, as an opprobrious epithet, the 
name of short-ears {courtes-oreilles\ According 'to diffcrentjpn- 
formants, they were distinguished also by whiteness of skin, by 
the largeness of the head, by the habitual recurrence of particular 
diseases — these being evidently only the accidental consequences 
of the localities they inhabit — and lastly, they were accused of 
being lepers. There never existed, as far as we can trace, any 
ground for this latter imputation, which probably arose from the 
circumstance that a Cagot and a leper were lonnqp'ly placed 
under the same ban of society. It is, indeed, extremely pro- 
bable that, in speaking of lepers, and of the class now known by 
this general title of Cagots, the old writers, in Many instances, 
mistook the one for the other. 

M. Michel has also left us in some uncertainty on another 
important circumstance connected with his subject. We should 
like to know, whether any peculiarities of language can now 
be traced among the Cagots, such as might tend to prove, what 
all other facts lend us to infer, that they are of an entirely 
different race from the people among whom they are so angularly 
located. The occupations in which the Cagots have engaged are 
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not. numerous. In tome parts we find them employed as smiths, 
masons, weavers, and,- ooraeionaMy, -carrying on one or. -two 
other businesses. As weavers, they worked in general for dis- 
tant, customers; ainoe, the people of.thd. neighbourhood, know- 
ing their origin, would give them no employment, for fear their 
cleth should be enpagott£, a term which seems to have been 
understood as implying that they would be bewitched. The 
Cagots word the ehiipney-sweeps of Pau.*- In the Basque pro- 
vinces they often exercised the craft of minstrels, the profession 
generally, during the middle ages, of a degraded class. But, 
with these few, and not very frequent exceptions, the universal 
occupation of the Cagots, in all parts of the country, was that 
if carpenter, ja feet so well known, that in many part* the -term 
carpenter was considered synonymous with Cagot; it has given 
rise to a popular tradition, still preserved in two or three places, 
(and which would make Jews of them for the purposes at least of 
hatred)? thatwheir caste was descended from the carpenter who 
made the cross on which our Saviour was crucified. With the 
little historical knowledge we at present possess relating to 
them, it would be in vain to pretend to propose a theory of 
origin which would be much better, whatever we may think of 
this. Some writers make them descendants of the Goths, who 
were reduced to a state of dependency by the Frankish invaders; 
others have hazarded this and that conjecture ; if we understand 
him well, M. Michel’s opinion is, that they are a remnant of 
the Saracen Invaders of the south of France, left behind after 
the defeat of their brethren by the Christians. We confess, that 
to us, all these theories Been* equally open to objection ; and 
their particular locality among the Basques and Bretons would 
lead us to suppose that their origin is much more remote. 

Such are the Pariaa in a corner of Western Europe ; as far 
as we can judge of them by local observation, andby the ac- 
counts of old people who have lived among them during? the last 
-century. That they have been attached to the same localities 
from a very early period we have sufficient evidence in a few- 
old documents; which also lead us to believe that they were 
formerly much more numerous than at present, and that, how- 
eve* miserable may have been their condition in modem times, 
it was once far more deplorable. In a chartulary of the abbey 
of Luo, a Cagot is mentioned under the appellation of Christiania, 
in a document of the date of about 1000. There axe some doon- 
debta of the latter part of the thirteenth century, which speak 
of Gahets in the Bordelais. According'to the customs of Beam, 
oarapiled in 1303, a man suspected of a crime, against whom there 
was no direct evidence, was to justify himself by the assertion of 
4 
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six freemen or of thirty Cagots. In 1378, (he Cagots of Seam 
made an agreement with Gkttton Phebus, Count pf Foix^by 
which they undertook to execute the carpentry work' necessary 
for his castle of Montaner (a few leagues to the east of Pqp), 
in exchan g e for which the count remitted to them for ever two 
francs of foeage, which the .Cagots ( Ghrestuuu ) were in the 
habit of paying fen; each fire, and granted them exemption from 
all taxes which might be exacted from them im his dominions.* 
This document proves that the Cagots were never serfs. In 
the customs of the town oftMas-d’Agenais (Lot et ttaronne) com- 
mitted to writing in 1388, we find the inhabitants strictly pro- 
hibited from buying food from the Cagots, or from employing 
them as labourers in their vintage. The mumcipeJ regulations 
of Marmande, in the same department, co&piled in 1396, sub- 
ject the Cagots to a heavy punishment, if they presumed- to 
enter the town without a mark of red cloth, as ajis tuition, on 
their robe, or if they walked in the streets witifflht a covering 
to their feet ; when they met one of the townspeople they were 
to stand on one side of the road till he passed; they were 
allowed to purchase only on Mondays ; they were forbidden to 
enter taverns or to buy wine, or to touch the vessels out of 
which people drank, or to take water out of the public well. 
From this date they are frequently mentioned as Cagots or 
Chrestiaas in the customs of different towns: they are proscribed 
in most of them no less rigorously than lepers and Jews, and 
are not unfoequently confounded with the former. At 'the 
beginning of the sixteenth century the Cagots or Agots of 
Navarre, addressed a complaint against the clergy of Navarre, 
for refusing to allow them to participate in the rites of the 
church; the refusal is stated to have been based on the accusa- 
tion, that their ancestors had assisted Count Raimond of Tou- 
louse in his revolt against the authority of Borne. The huissier 
of the oonseil royal of Navarre, in opposing' their demands went 
a little further back : for, he affirmed, that the Agots were the 
descendants of Gehazi, the wicked servant of the prophet Elisha, 
and as (he prophet’s curse was still hanging over them, he con- 
cluded them to be spiritually leprous and damned : he expressed 
the popular aversion then felt towards them, by dedaring tnat the 
gnus on which one of this accursed race trod was immediatdy 
dried up and lost its natural virtue ; that apples and other fruits 
beoame rotten and corrupted the moment an Agot laid his hand 
upon them, and that their persons and their houses stank as 
though they were infected bv some filthy disease. The Pope 
issued a bull in their favour, out the local authorities in many 
places persisted in these vexatious proceedings, notwithstanding ; 
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the struggle for a participation in religions rites was carried 
on during several years, and broke out again at the end of the 
seventeenth century. 

During the whole of the 'sixteenth century, the municipal 
bodies in the districts inhabited by Cagots, continued to pass 
' severe laws against them, forbidding them, under aify pretence, 
to mix with people of pure blood, to buy at their markets, to enter 
taverns or tnc shops of butchers and others, or to possess any 
kind of arms except the implements necessary for their ordinary 
occupation of carpenters. In Condofh (Gera) and other towns 
it was ordered, that all meat seized at the butchers because it 
was corrupted or rotten, or because it came from beasts which 
had died of disease, or confiscated for any other similar cause, 
should be given to the Cagots.* They were directed to bear 
on some conspicuous part of tlicir persons a red mark in the 
form of * a dude’s foot; and their residences were ordered to be 
separate and at some distance from those of other people. In 
the earlier part of the seventeenth century, the inhabitants of 
Oloron complained, as of an intolerable grievance, that some 
Cagots of that place had presumed to keep pigeons, which, 
leaving their homes in search of food, mixed with the pigeons of 
their neighbours ; and, at another place, a Cagot was punished 
for having been found fishing with a line in a river. 

An attempt was made, early in the seventeenth century, by 
some members of the medical faculty, to destroy the prejudices 
against the Cagots. A commission, which was appointed to 
examine a certain number of individuals, reported that they 
were perfectly healthy, and free from all tendency to leprosy or 
to any other peculiar disease. It was not, however, till near the 
end of the century, that the local parliaments began to take \ip 
the cause of these unfortunate people, and by various judgments 
and arrits seek to place them on a level with the rest of the po- 
* pulation, and seepre them the enjoyment of the same civil rights. 
The enforcing of these decrees, in many places, produced riots and 
litigation, and they were long executed only in a partial manner. 
The prejudice against the Cagots was too deeply rooted to be sud- 
denly eradicated ; but from this time intermarriages began to be 
more frequent, and, in some places, all traces of the original 
caste of the families, who had thus been admitted into society, 
became lost after a generation or two. M. Michel him given a 
number of curious reports of suits carried on during the last 
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s # This would seem to indicate, at an early period, a resemblance in 
one respect to the Farias of India, who are said to prefer meat of 
unwholesome description. 
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century between Cagots claiming civil rights and the municipa- 
lities which refused them, in which judgment was always given 
in favour of the former. A bishop of Tarbcs, M. de Romaigne, 
an enlightened prelate, who died in 1768, went so for os to 
admit several individuals of Cagot origin to the priesthood: 
as, in the Brazils, there arc now negro priests. This was the 
first instance of such liberality on the part of the clergy. Much 
repugnance, however, was still shown, both by the clergy and 
by the laity, to carrying out the new spirit of the law in 
this respect, until all distinction between the races in France 
was finally levelled in the convulsions of the revolution of 
1792. The Cagots (Agotes) of Spain, less fortunate than their 
brethren in France, were not acknowledged by the law until 
1817 ; and at a much later period their claims to exemption 
from their old disabilities have been obstinately disputed. In 
the August of 1840, Pedro Antonio Videgain, a Cagot of 
Bozatc, and liis wife, Catalina Josef a Zaldua, wc$e obliged to 
proceed against the inhabitants of Arizcun before the ecclesiasti- 
cal tribunal of Pampeluna, to obtain admission to a full and 
equal participation in the ceremonies of the church, which had 
been refused them on account of their caste. At the end of 
September 1842, judgment was given in favour of the Cagots. 
Tlieir adversaries immediately appealed to the tribunal of the 
Bishop of Calahorra, when they were again defeated ; and, on 
the 13th of March, 1843, the notaries of the latter court signi- 
fied officially to the cure of Arizcun the final sentence, confirm- 
ing the previous one, of the ecclesiastical court of Pampeluna. 

M. Michel’s two curious volumes must be considered rather 
as a collection of facts and materials, than as a history ; and he 
certainly deserves great praise for the zeal and industry he has 
employed in his researches. It appears that he visited some of 
the districts still inhabited by this singular race of people, both 
in France and Spain: and he established an extensive correspon- 
dence with persons capable of furnishing the necessary informa- 
tion in those districts in which he was unable to pursue his 
researches in person. In the first volume he has printed in full 
the opinions, generally hasty and injudicious ones, expressed by 
former writers on the origin of the Cagots, with a few other 
matters, which tend rather to embarrass than to enlighten the 
subject, and which, therefore, we think, might conveniently 
have been dispensed with ; but he has made full amends by the 
publication of a mass of facts, gathered on the spot, relating to 
every town or village where the existence of Cagots can be 
traced. The remarkable coincidence in the information, ga- 
thered even in the most distant localities, tends strongly to- 
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establish a unity of nice in the Cagot population throughout 
the* whole extent of country in which they hare been traced. 
The second volume of the work 1 before us consists almost en- 
tirely of documents, of which not the least curious are the 
popular ballads relating to the Cagots, or current among them, 
written in the different dialects known as B4&rnais, Gascon, 
Basque, and Breton, also collected on the spot, and which he 
has accompanied with translations in modern French. They 
are not numerous, and some of them are mere fragments; but 
they consist of burlesques' on Cagot marriages, several satirical 
pieces on the origin and position of the Cagots, and a few others 
breathing the hostile feeling between- the two races, as it was 
fanned into a flame in the struggle for equality in the last cen- 
tury. We remark in our author a tendency to ascribe too 
great an antiquity to some of these pieces. In our opinion they 
were all composed subsequently to the interference of the par- 
liaments to rajsc the Cagots to civil rights ; and their original 
object appears to have been, as party songs, to keep up and per- 
petuate the old prejudices against them. 

A question remains, on which future researches may probably 
throw some light — whether this caste was, in the middle ages, 
confined to the districts we have been describing, or whether it 
may have been spread through other parts of Europe. No dis- 
tinct traces of such a caste have yet been noticed in England, 
although the names of several low classes of society, of the 
exact character of which we arc ignorant, occur in early re- 
cords. We have also an impression that in some of our older 
churches, small doors arc met with, the exact use of which is 
not very well accounted for. Considering what we have been 
describing in France, it may, perhaps, be worth inquiring whe- 
ther such doors may not have been made for the purpose of 
admitting persons of a despised class of society, who were not 
allowed to mix with the rest of the congregation. We have, 
unfortunately, hardly any municipal records of the period when 
we could hope for any information from jthem on this subject. M. 
Michel has pointed out a few isolated examples of proscribed 
classes in other parts of Europe, to which he has devoted the 
first chapters of his second volume. But in general they hardly 
seem to fall under the same category as the Cagots of France 
and Spain. A monastic writer of the eleventh century, Peter de 
Maillezais ( Petrus de Malleaco), mentions, under the name of 
CiJJiberts*, a race of people inhabiting in his time the marsh 

* Quod a mqjoribus Collibertonm oc&bolum contrarerafc, The 
■paning .of the word Collibertus is perfectly well known ; and, besides 
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lands of Lower Poitou, which had been almost extirpated' by the 
Normans, and which seems to have been closely analogous to our 
Cagots ; this writer informs us that the Colliberts of his time 
offered a sort of superstitious worship to the rain, and that they 
gained their living by fishing. 

So much for this humbled class ; for an account of whom 
and of the nature of their proscription, we are indebted to M» 
Michel. They appear to be an historical puzzle, as the gypsies 
were once supposed to be — and most probably belong to some 
unfortunate historical antecedent. But all that wo can now 
learn of them, is on too small and obscure a scale, to entitle 
them to any distinguished place in the gloomy annals of pro- 
scribed races. Those annals ore a terrible testimony against 
humanity. For, among all the injuries done by man to man, 
none have been so fruitful of lasting evil, as the antipathy of 
castes in whatever form — whether representing the hateful 
distinctions of fanaticism and superstition, or the oppressive 
domination of a conqueror, or the vulgar insolence of mere 
diversity of race and colour. 


Art. IX. — 1. Life of William Allen , with Selections from his 
Correspondence. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1846-7. 

2. Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, with Extracts from her 

Journals and Letters . Edited by two of her Daughters. 

2 vols. 8 vo. London, 1847. 

3. Memoirs of Mrs . Elizabeth Fry ; with a Biographical Sketch 
of her Brother J. J. Gurney, Esq . By the Bev. THOMAS 

* Timpson. 12mo. London, 1847. 

/^EORGE Fox, the Founder of the Society of Friends, tells 
us, in his homely way, that his first interview with Oliver 
Cromwell, who was then Protector and lived qt Whitehall, was* 
interrupted by ‘ people coming in. 9 The Quaker patriarch 
drew bade, and was about to retire. Oliver caught him by the 
hand, and, with tears in his eyes, said * Come again to my house; 

* for if thou and I were but an hour of a day together, we 

that it does not describe a class like the Cagots, or like those de- 
scribed by Peter dc Maillezais, it has nothing to do with worshipping 
rain, or with fishing ; from which, he informs us, different people 
derived the name of the people he describes. We may almost con- 
jecture that an error of die scribes has introduced into the US. a 
word with which their ears were familiar, in place of the true name 
of the fisher-caste of the Piotavian marshes. 
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‘ should be nearer one to the othei;.’ The moral of this invitation 
applies to all of us. It is pleasant to think howmuch ‘an hour of 

* a day together ’ would do towards bringing people nearer, how* 
ever opposite their characters, provided only they agree in mean- 
ing well. The misfortune is, wo do not give each other the 
opportunity ; neither did Cromwell. His friends, the Indepen- 
dents, fixed upon Fox’s followers the scoffing term of Quakers, 
in ridicule of their tremblings under the power of God. In course 
of time Cromwell took up the same light tone towards Fox 
himself ; with the addition of so much jealousy or alarm, that 
on Richard Cromwell’s deposition, 700 Quakers were found in 
prison for contempt — whom, under the declaration of Breda, 
Charles II. had the credit afterwards of setting free. 

An hour a day, however, with the merry monarch, might 
not, probably, have answered long. In the honeymoon of his 
return, an order for granting them liberty of worship iB said 
to have been issued, and to have only wanted signing, when 
the insurrection of the Fifth Monarchy men involved the 
Quakers and all other separatists, in a common persecution. 

Within two years of the Restoration of the Stuarts, f more 

* than 4200 of those called Quakers, men and women, are 
c reported to be in prison in England and Richard Ilubbcr- 
thorn, to whom the King at a singular and loving interview 
had promised on the word of a king, that the Friends should * 
not suffer for their opinions, had himself died of a Newgate 
fever. James II. commenced his scheme for the Restoration 
of Popery under the cover of universal toleration. Of this, 
specious benefit the Quaker! would have been certain to have 
their share, were it only out of compliment to Penn. Their 
goods were no longer to be seized. A Quaker countryman wtls 
good-humouredly allowed to stand covered in the royal presence. 
But, the body at large were far too wise to be deceived by these 

» appearances: Accordingly, Sewell, their historian, lias justly 
postponed the date of their emancipation to the Revolution of 
1688, and to the enlightened principles, which our great de- 
liverer brought over with him. ‘ This was a work reserved for 

* that great prince King William, who, being bom in a country 
‘ where force upon conscience was abrogated, when a Protestant 

* government was settled there, now also, according to his ability, 

* introduced the like Christian liberty in England,’ 

George Fox had been brought up half shoemaker, half shep- 
taopL Bom in Italy, he would have founded an order, and been 
Canonised into a saint. Bom in England and in a religious age, 
lie did nearly the same things when ha founded the Society of 
Friends, ana settled their tenets, meetings, ministries, and even 
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form of speech. The difference between Fox and Muggleton, 
whom Penn called ‘ the sorcerer of our days/ and to whom the 
scoffers delighted to compare him, may be judged of by the 
difference between Quakers and Muggletonians. In 1643, 
being then about nineteen years old, Fox went forth, ‘ at the 
c command of God, over the North of England, leaving his 
c relations, and breaking off all familiarity with young or old. 9 
By the time he .died, or 1690, his followers had become a 
people. Of these fifty years, he has left in his Journal, a 
remarkable memorial. Mackintosh calls it * one of the most 
4 extraordinary and instructive narratives in the world. 9 It 
is, indeed, an instructive warning, how far extravagance and 
persecution may provoke and inflame each 'other, os well. as 
an interesting picture of many foibles nobly redeemed by many 
and greater virtues. The prominent place occupied by biography, 
within the narrow pale of Quaker literature, is probably owing 
to the example of their founder. This is a great advantage, 
for all who wish to know them in the successive phases through 
which their community has passed. Since, every generation has 
had its biographical representative, with whom we may be ‘ an 
‘ hour of a day together/ and find whether there are any, and 
what points, in which wc are likely to be drawn nearer. 

The persecution, under which the Quakers suffered for a 
season, was almost as fierce as that t>f the Jews in the Middle 
Ages. The spirit of Fox had been moved by it against 
Cromwell, even unto predicting his political downfall, in pu- 
. nishment of his apostacy from liis great original Protectorate — 
that of the rights of conscience. tOn the coming up of Monk, 
he broke out into a song of exultation and reproach: and, while 
recording the execution of the Regicides, he triumphantly de- 
clares that there was a secret hand in bringing this day upon 
that hypocritical generation of professors. As late as 1676, in 
c a narrative of the spreading of the truth, and of the oppo- 
4 sition from the powers which then were/ we find him still 
exclaiming : — 

‘ Oh! the number of sufferers in the Commonwealth’s, and Oliver 
Cromwell’s days, and sinefe ; especially those who were haled before 
the courts for not paying tithes, refusing to swear on their juries, not 
putting off their hats, and for going to meeting on the first days 
(under pretence of breaking the Sabbath,) and to meetings on other 
days of the week ; who were abused both in meetings, and on the 
highways. Oh! how great were the sufferings we then sustained 
upon these accounts ! For sometimes they would drive Friends by 
droves into the prison-houses like penfolds, confine them on the first 
days, and take their horses from them ; and keep them for pretended 
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fepgachof their Sabbath, though they would ride in their coaches, and 
• Qpon their fat horses to the steeple-houses themselves, and yet punish 
others. And many friends were turned out; of their oopyholds, and 
customary tenements, because in obedience to the command of Christ 
and his apostles, they could not swear ; and as they went to meet- 
ings they have been stoned through the streets, and otherwise cruelly - 
abused.’ 

The Universities were no better mannered than other places. 
Fox could scarcely make his way through Cambridge, he says, 
in 1655. Miners, colliers, and carters, could never be ruder 
than the scholars. They unhorsed Amos Stoddart; bat Fox 
hinwfllf « rode through them in the Lord’s power. . . They knew 

* I was so against the trade of preaching, which they were there 

* as apprentices to learn, that they raged as had as ever did 

* Liana’s craftsmen against PauL’ 

On the other hand, (without counting counsels and ima- 
ginations as wild as those of James Nayler and others, whom 
they disowned,) the extravagances which they were proud of 
went lengths, from which it would seem that, for a time, 
oppression, falling on enthusiastic tempers, had driven them 
mad. Their doctrine of the inward light — to a certain ex- 
tent so true — was abused into a scorn of human means, and 
of the proprieties and even decencies of life. * As George Fox 

* was walking in a field oxf a First Day morning, it was dis- 

* covered to his understanding, that to be bred at Oxford or Cam- 

* bridge teat not enough to make a man to be a minister of Christ .’ 
So far we are quite agreed. The selfsame verity has been 
revealed to us also. But, "fer rush into the opposite extreme, 
and assume that human learning must extinguish Gospel light ? 
In his old age, he wrote a paper, beginning with — Righteous Mel 
was a shepherd, — * to show by instances taken oat of the Holy 

* Scriptures, that many of the holy men and prophets of Goa 

* and of the apostleB of Christ, were husbandmen and tradesmen, 

* by which people might see how unlike to them the world’s 

* teachers now are.’ In one sense, they were in the right to be 
afraid of learning. Learning is not friendly to enthusiasm : 
and it was enthusiasm which at the setting out of Quakerism, 
had brought together its first disciples, ‘ young country lads, 

* for the most part mean as to the outward, and very fit to 
‘he despised every where by the wisdom of man.’ Their en- 
thusiasm did not trouble itBelf * to answer or satisfy the zeason- 
\i$ff part of man.* Its power was manifested in passionate con- 
viction, in quaking and trembling, in terrible possessions and 
tmnsporting joys. Barclay, though bred a scholar, was of a 
attareto be subdued byits * bong thereof in part a true wit- 
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9 ness (he says) : convinced not by Strength of arguments, but, 

* when I came into the Bilent assemblies of God’s people, I felt ' 
9 a secret power among them, which touched my heart* 

The Quakers did well to prove from the beginning, by their 
perseverance, what mighty things perseverance even in passive 
resistance could accomplish: c The governor of Dover Caetle, 

9 when the king asked him if he had dispersed all the sectaries’ 

9 meetings, said he had ; but, the Quakers, the Devil himself could 
9 not ; for if he did imprison them, and break up their meetings, 

* they would meet again ; and if he should beat them, or knock 

* them down, or kill some of them, all was one, they would meet, 

‘ and not resist, again.’ But they did not do wdl to put on the 
authority of prophets, to take their imaginations for judgments, 
and make their appearance in prophetic dre6s or undress;, within 
the steeple-houses of Episcopalians and Pres byte rians to the 
terror and scandal of more formal worshippers. We had opened 
Fox’s Journal for a few examples ; and have closed it again, 
fearing, if we once began, we should not know where to stop. 

We will only trust ourselves with a single extract. There is 
nothing more surprising in this strange diary than the quiet 
matter-of-fact air, with which the most extraordinary circum- 
stances are related. The entry of the fire of London (1666) is 
sufficiently characteristic of the whole. 

‘ The very next day after my release, the fire broke out in London, 
and the report of it came quickly down into the country. Then I saw 
the Lord God was true and just in his word, which he had showed me 
before in Lancaster gaol, when 1 saw the angel of the Lord with 
a glittering drawn sword southward^ The people of London were 
forewarned of this fire : yet few laid it to heart or believed it; but 
rather grew more wicked, and higher in pride. A Friend was moved 
to come out of Huntingdonshire a little before the fire, and to scatter 
his money up and down the streets, turn his horse loose, untie the 
knees of his breeches, and let his stockings fall down, and to unbutton 
his doublet, and tell the people, “ So should they run up and down, 

“ scattering their money and goods, half undressed, like mad people, 

“ as he was a sign to them which they did, when the city was 
burning. Thus hath the Lord exercised his prophets and servants by 
his power, showed them signs of his judgments, and sent them to 
forewarn the people : but, instead of repenting, they have beaten and 
cruelly entreated some, and some they have imprisoned, both in the 
former power’s days, and since. But, the Lora is just, and happy 
are they that obey his word. Some have been moved to go naked in 
their streets, in the other power’s days, and since, as signs of their 
nakedness; and have declared amongst them, that God would strip 
them of their hypocritical professions, and make them as bare naked 
as they were. But, instead of considering it, they have frequently 
whipped or otherwise abused thexm . . • But chi the body of dark- 
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ness that rose against the tr&th in them that made lies their refuge! 
But the Lord swept them away ; and in and with his power, truth* 
life, and light, hedged his lambs about and preserved them as on 
eagles’ wings. 9 

The abrogation of the penal laws against them effectually 
repressed this irregular enthusiasm. Permitted to assemble 
together after their own fashion, they no longer molested the 
public worship of other people ; and when, in 1695, a Quaker 
affirmation was accepted in place of an oath, old Quakerism, 
that is, fanatical turbulent Quakerism, received its death wound. 
Since that time the genius of their community has gradually 
changed ; not that wc arc willing to accept the invidious line of 
Pope— * the Quaker sly and Presbyterian sour ’ — as a more just 
description of the one persuasion than the other. But, externally 
their sect has in one particular remained the same, or nearly so : 
and in so doing has become more and more severed from the 
surrounding world. The plain dress, which originally was the 
general costume of simple people and had nothing in it of sin* 
gularity, was soon left behind by ever changing fashion, until 
it has long become an outward badge, a bond and shackle upon 
a people who profess to be emancipated from all forms. In 
their adherence to a costume not merely plain but obsolete. 
Fox’s successors have probably acted as their founder would not 
have done ; for although lie clothed himself ‘ from top to toe’ 
in complete leather, and boasts how dreadful a thing it was 
to the professing priests to hear, ‘the man in the leathern 
* breeches is come,’ yet he never insisted upon any of his con- 
verts following liis exampl^ The Lord had forbade him to 
put off his hat, or scrape with his leg or bow to any one, or 
to bid people Good Eveniny or Good Morrow , and had required 
of him to Thou and Thee every man without distinction : but 
there was no command concerning dress, nor even expressly con- 
cerning arms.* However, if the Quaker has be4h going 


* Quakers continued in Cromwell’s army till 1654, when some of 
them were disbanded for refusing the oath of fidelity. Concerning 
others, in a letter to the Council of officers of the army in 1659, Fox 
complains, ‘ that many valiant captains and soldiers have been put 
< out of the army (by sea and landybf whom it hath been said among 

* you, that they had rather have had one of them, than seven men, 

* and could have turned one of them to seven men, who, because of 

* their faithfulness to the Lord God, it may be for saying thou to a 
‘ particular and for wearing their hats, have been turned out from 

* amohgst you. 9 This was a year of ‘ much plotting by the several 
‘ factions.’ Fox saw no great difference between them : And, on* 
bdhg invited by the Committee of Safety to take up arms, it came 
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farther from us in his outer man, we believe that in the 
inner man as well os in his -general conduct, he has been 
certainly approaching nearer. This is true of all the internal 
changes which a century and a half have introduced into 
the society, and especially of the new direction which has 
been given to that manful energy which carried the infant Beet 
through its first sharp struggle for existence. At the first, 
after the secular arm had been withdrawn, they wasted, for a 
space, 'a good deal of valuable time and temper in polemics. 
Irrynne, Bunyan, Faldo, Charles Leslie, Bennet, and many leris 
important combatants, entered the lists against them, and were 
met by Ellwood, reader to Milton in his blindness, and the original 
editor of George Fox’s Journal; Penn of Pennsylvania; White- 
head, Fox’s great coadjutor ; Burroughs the Quaker Boanerges, 
and other doughty champions. The spirit of Rabsliakeh too 
often presided over the contention. Uncouth outbreaks of vul- 
gar fanaticism were hastily denounced as blasphemous. In one 
and the same breath they are described os the c spawn of Ro- 

* mish frogs,’ as some ancient heresy sown among the ignorant 
and deluded mob by the accursed policy of the Jesuits; and, 
as being also Ranters under another name, as a monster growth 
of the Anabaptists and the Family of Love, as being * no 

* Christians,’ nay f worse than deists.’ Bennet, although con- 
descending to reply to their doctrines, still hankered, as late as 
1705, after the old orthodox manner of refutation; and declared 
that all sober persons thought that many of the Quakers * ought 
‘ to be rather^ burnt than confute^ Leslie could not compre- 
hend, how the republieation of ]rox’s Journal should be per- 
mitted. Meanwhile, Leslie himself was not content to take 
with them the short and cosy method, which he supposed to be 
sufficient for Jews and Deists. In the late Oxford edition of 
his theological works, wc see that out of seven volumes, no less 
than four are given up, however contumeliously, to Quaker con- 
troversy — on which, he has the gracelessness to say, he entered 
‘ wholly for the love of souls.’ 


upon him from the Lord (apparently for the first time) to warn his 
people against siding with either of the powers, who had both turned 
against the just, and whom, therefore^ ‘ the just set one against 
‘ another . . • lest any go out and fall with the uncircumcised.’ As 
he could truly say 4 that he had never learned any war postures’ 
himself, he might feel justified in presenting to the king, only 'a few 
months afterwards, a renunciation of all wars and fightings on the 
part of the * innocent, harmless people of God called Quakers,’ and 
in declaring that such had been both their principle and practice 
from the beginning. 
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The sect profited greatly by these assaults. They were taught, 
in some degree, the value of human learning, and the theolb- 
gieal tendencies of their own wild utterances.' They no longer 
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* more than dust : who was before languages were.' Thor un- 
lettered champions had covered their cause with ridicule ; but 
in Barclay's * Apology,' they possess a calm, scholar-libs de- 
fence of their peculiarities, which has ever been treated with 
respect. Leslie, as it suits his argument, supposes <Penn and 
Barclay to have reformed and civilised the Quaker frith, until 
it made under their hands nearer advances to Christianity than 
it had ever made before ; or asserts, as Wesley afterwards as- 
serted in 1782 , that they bad merely pursued the course of 
advocates with a bad cause, refining some of the gross notions 
entertained at the beginning, and putting thd most Christian 
gloss upon them, that they could. Into this question we need 
not enter. The Quakers profess to hold by their tint apostles. 
This is tree. -But their ecstatic years are over : their age of 
signs and miracles : their period of insisting on the holy doty 
of quaking, or of prophesying* naked in our streets : And, with- 
out examining strictly into the orthodoxy of this or that debated 
tenet, we are satisfied, that their advances towards Christianity 
are by this time generally allowed to be of the most substantial 
kind — manifesting a power of a higher order, than even that 
which touched the heart of Barclay. 


Having escaped the perils of these unfriendly conflicts, the 
Quakers wisely set themselves to prove that they were Chris- 
tians (for that had been thr cist of the dispute), by the more 
generous competition of Christian life and Christian charily. 
Justly as the conduct of Penn, during the reign of James IL, 
exposed rim to suspicion, both within and beyond the Quaker 
pale, he exhibited in his dominions on the western continent a 
model of benevolent government founded upon the principles of 
Us sect; and in the same spirit of adherence to the duties im- 
posed fay the self-designation of Friends, and of conformity with 
the spirit of their founder, they have ever once devoted them- 
■elves to the support, and in some instances even to the working 
out, of great measures of practiefl philanthropy- 


* Fox's Journal, 886. (a.d. 1666). Leslie's Theological Works, 

iv. 814. ‘ Thqpe is not a year, hardly a month, wherein some Quaker 
"♦or other is net going about our streets, here in London, either naked, 
* or in some exotic* figure, denouncing woes, judgments, plagues, fire, 
'sword, and famine.’ {The Snake in the Grate, a.d. 1696: See 

v. 40. a- catalogue of these nudities.) 
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With $dbofe®»te and fe the honour of their founder the 
Quakers hsvfl diligently culled from hie writings passages which 
indicate that he hae Home forethought of their benevolent ootirae. 
They pjlape him before os, as * suffering, in spirit’ on aoeount of 
tile sanguinary character of our penal code, and’ appealing to 
parsons in authority against the outrage of * putting to death foe 

* small matters.’ Urged on by the observations forced upon him 
during his hard experience, he proclaimed- wh$t a hurtful tiling 
it was for prisoners to be long in gaol, and bow they leaned 
wickedness one of another. He promoted the establishment of 
schools for the teaching of * whatsoever was civil and useful in 
‘ the creation.’ He wrote to Friends throughout the nation, 
about putting out poor children to trades. He protested man* 
fully and humanely against the wickedness of the Cornish 
wreckers. Above all things he charged the holders of negroes 
to train them up in the fear of God, to deal mildly and 
gently with them, and after certain yean of servitude to set 
thorn free. It is in the spirit of these benevolent injunctions, 
that modem Quakers have generally been found to walk; and, 
in reference to the last of them, it is universally known, how 
distinguished has been their, course. As early as 1727 the 
yearly meeting of Quakers in London solemnly condemned 
the importation of negroes. Within .a few yean afterwards; 
John Woolman, on American Quaker, published those treatises 
against negro slavery which captivated the gentle Elia. In due 
tune followed Anthony Benezet, more active and more zealous 
than Woolman, but not more wistt And the same cause never 
afterwards lacked Quaker advocwjy or Quaker support, in 
every way in which either of them could be applied. We can- 
not attempt to follow the stream of Quaker benevolence during 
the eighteenth century. Much of it was medical, witness 
Fothergill and Lettsom. In one department, that of education, 
they were soon ahead. We do not mean learning in its higher 
branches — the Society of Friends can boast of few philosophers; 
and fewer poets — but a simple, drab -coloured, working educa- 
tion, within the reach of alL * It would bo difficult to find one 

* Quaker,’ (we quote from the Independent Whig of 1720;) 

* that cannot read, unless he hgl been educated ana bred up iu 

* the Church, and become a convert to Quakerism. Whereas, I 

* will venture to affirm that half the common people of the 

* church, especially in the oountry, cannot read a word.’ Ack- 
worth and other educational establishments lure evidence of their 
seal foy the instruction of youth. The centusy closed with the 
erection of the Betreat at York, in which ’the Quakers were 
the first persons in England to adopt » rational treatment of 
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*pa#tmm By entering to » pupil nt Guy’d surf S L* 

Thomas Hospitals, lip acquired a competent pf 

medicine mid surgery/ He* woe au^actiyp paepah^r ot w&rol 
ipidfcal sogi&jes, ana took tf leading pari in the institution surf, 
ittajpageqpent of the London Phaijnaccutical , Stya^ty* * of, vrUch 
he^ *v&s /prescient up to liis death, and of the Askpsiaji Society, 
ah association for mutual improvement in philosophical studies, 
nig dh t xnA at his house in Plough CoUrt. Before this last 
society, he, first began to lecture upon chemistry and experi- 
mental philosophy. In 1802, on the solicitation of Dr. Ba- 
bingfou and Astley Cooper, he undertook the office of lecturer 
upon these subjects Guy’s Hospital, and continued to hold it 
for five-and-tw enty years. lie delivered, also, several courses 
of the same lectures at the Itoyal Institution, and in lAany other 
places: and always with great success. In 1807, lie was elected 
a Fellow of the Itoyal Society. The * Philosophical Transac- 
c tions’ contain an ample vindication of liis election in liis valu- 
able papers upon the effects of respiration on atmospheric air, 
and the proportion of carbon in f carbouic acid, which were 
illustrated by a variety of chemical experiments, conducted by 
himself and liis friend, TMr. W. II. Pcpys. He liimself experi- 
mentally tested all the chcuiical improvements and discoveries 
of liis time ; was among the first to welcome the, discoveries of 
Davy ; and was one of the founders of the British Mineralogical 
Society, and afterwards of the London Geological Society. 
During all tlii<* time he retained his early jkission for astro- 
nomy ; and erected an observatory on his residence at Stoke 
Newington, where, at the close of many a weary day, his 
toils were forgotten in the details of this delightful science. 
These occupations led him to prepare, ‘for his own aimjsc- 
‘ luciit, tables of the right ascension and declination of the 
‘ stars from the first to the fourth magnitude, with the places of 
4 some of the most interesting double stars.’ They were found 
so useful, that he was induced to publish them in 1815, under 
the title of C A Companion to the Transit Instrument:’ the 
variations in right ascension and declination being given to the 
end of 1814. From these few facts, we may acquire a notion 
of his industry as a man of science. 

But Allen is principally known in another character, and one 
more nearly connected with our present purpose — that of a 
philanthropist. The great cause of the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade was the first which called him forth $#andJrdently and 
laboriously did lie exert himself in its behalf, llewas a mem- 
ber, although not an original one, of Ckurkion’s committee^ 
the two were soon bosom friends, Allen’s nouse became Clark- 
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soli’s London hame 9 and they worked together. The scarcity 
of provisions at the close of the last century Erected Allen’s 
attention to the condition of the poor, especially in the neigh- 
bourhood of Spitalfields. In conjunction t with William Phillips, 
Allen called a meeting at the house of another Friend. 
Twenty persons attended; and thus was ' instituted the first 
society for providing soup and other cheap food in a time of 
distress. The machinery seems to have been principally 
settled, by Allen, who wisely sought to unite with the sale 
of food the visiting the poor at their own homes ; but he was 
outvoted. In 1807, Allen assisted in the formation of the 
institution for promoting the civilisation of Africa. He was 
one of its first directors, and devoted to it a large portion of 
his time. In the year following, he joined the little band, who 
met at Mr. Basil Montagu’s chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn, to 
found a society for the mitigation of capital punishments : and 
he exerted himself on several occasions to obtain remissions of 
the cruel sentences, then but too common. In one instance, he 
mentions his having been successful through the intervention of 
c Friend Inglis,’ a disguise, in which those who know him, will 
not fail to recognise the honourable member for the University 
of Oxford. In 1810, Allen instituted a periodical publication, 
called ‘The Philanthropist,’ intended to stimulate the active 
benevolence of the public, by pointing out to new beginners the 
right way of doing good. He wrote several papers in it. In 
1812, the general distress led not only to the reorganisation of 
the Spitalfield Association, but to the formation of a general 
society for the relief of the labouring and manufacturing poor. 
To both df these bodies Allen was a guiding spirit, visiting ap- 
plicants for relief at their homes, digesting the information con- 
tained in the multifarious correspondence of the general society, 
cramming lloyal Dukes for speeches at public meetings: and 
ever ready, — not merely to assist with heart, hand, and' purse in 
raising the starving, poor over their temporary difficulties by 
temporary aid, but — to devote day and night to the acquisition 
of that intimate acquaintance with their ordinary state, on the 
bettering of which their permanent welfare must depend. In 
the same year, he took an active share in the erection and ma- 
nagement of the London Auxiliary Bible Society, and the year 
afterwards in the formation of another for the same object in the 
north-east of London, and also of a Friends’ Tract Society. In 
1815, two societies, one for the diffusion of Christian sentiments 
on the subject of war, the other for the repression and reforma- 
tion of the band^of youthful thieves, who then abounded in the 
metropolis, appear prominently among his most anxious thoughts. 
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After that time, he is to be traced in Savings Banks, Friendly 
Societies, and, above all. District Visiting Societies; by the 
general establishment of which the actual condition of the poor 
would, he thought, be really ascertained, while from the pains 
taken in the inquiries they would also be made sensible that 
they were really cared for, and be effectually encouraged to co- . 
operate for their own improvement. But the question, which 
occupied the greatest share of his attention, from the year 
1808 up to his death, was the Lancastrian system of education, 
which ultimately led to the British and Foreign School Society. 
A volume would scarcely suffice to detail the troubles in which 
he himself and several of his friends became involved by their 
generous interference in the affairs of Lancaster ; but no diffi- 
culties could withstand the energy and steadiness of Allen. He 
continued treasurer of the School Society from its institution 
to his death, and lived to transplant its principles into most 
of the countries of Europe.* Another benevolent enterprise, in 
which he had his share, was that of Robert Owen, of Lanark^ 
In 1813, before the peculiar opinions of Robert Owen were 
developed, perhaps we ought to say, declared, he united with 
Owen, Joseph Fox, Alderman Gibbs, and Mr. John Walker, in 
the purchase of the Lanark Mills. It was a partnership, in en- 
tering into which Allen had no other motive than a wish to 
support what appeared to him to promise well for the comfort 
and welfare of a large body of workpeople, but it occasioned 
him great anxiety. General opinion soon fixed upon Owen the 
charge of converting Lanark into ( a manufactory of infidels.’ 
Nothing could possibly be more abhorrent to the mind and views 
of Allen. He investigated the subject upon the spot, addressed 
the people clearly and forcibly in opposition to Owen’s views, 
insisted upon an open recognition of Christianity in the appoint- 
ment of a schoolmaster and the adoption of a certain system of 
education ; and, finally, when he found all his efforts unavail- 
ing, he dissolved the partnership and withdrew. 

Many other benevolent designs were indebted to Allen for 
invaluable assistance ; but those which we have mentioned, are 
sufficient to show that his life may in truth be turned to, as to 
an index of the philanthropy of the age. No scheme, by whomso- 


* Allen’s interference in the affairs of Lancaster brought him into 
connection with the late Duke of Kent, who thought so highly of his 
judgment and clear business-like habits, that he made uso of his 
advice in reference to his own affairs, and admitted him into very 
familiar confidence. Upon the death of the Duke, Allen administered 
to his estate. 
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ever started, if it were but founded upon liberal and unsecta- 
rian principles, and could be shown to hold out a prospect 
of benefiting mankind, lacked his support, — and, through him, 
the support of the Society of Friends. At his back there 
always followed the Foxes, Phillipses, Gurneys, Howards, 
Frys, Barclays, and other well-known. Quaker names ; whose 
numbers made Allen’s own charactcr'apd resources only a por- 
tion of the aid which flowed in on his accession to any cause. 
It is too much to say ex uno disco omnes : but it is only justice 
to conclude, from the support they rendered him, that the spirit 
of Allen so far animated even the mass, as to become the noble 
characteristic of the Society at large.. 

And now, having accompanied our Quaker tradesman, chemist, 
and philanthropist about half way through his peaceable crusade 
against vice and misery, it is time to be thinking of the Quaker 
gentlewoman, whose name he would rejoice to find we were asso- 
ciating with liis own. Deprived of her mother by death, when 
in her twelfth year, Elizabeth Gurney and her six sisters were 
left by a trusting and indulgent father pretty much to their 
own guidance, lie was by no means a strict Quaker, and the 
young ladies naturally outstepped even the wide and yielding 
boundaries, within which lie thought it proper himself to walk. 
Their joyous hearts found gratification in ijpany mirthful things, 
which were never dreamt of in George Fox’s philosophy, and are 
sternly forbidden in that of his successors. They danced, and 
ftang, and delighted to set off tall graceful figures in becoming 
drosses; nor did they ever object to ‘rain bright influence* 
upon other eyes than those of plain and solid Friends. Any 
gaiety which disturbed the accustomed placidity of Norfolk, 
was sure to arouse the dwellers at Earlham. The arrival of a 
regiment of cavalry put Miss Elizabeth into what she terms ‘ a 
• fly-away state ; ’ she became idle, flirting, vain, and found 
amusement even in novels and scandal; a regimental band 
‘ made her feel almost beside herself; ’ and a royal duke was 
more than her susceptibility could bear. At the age of 
seventeen she visited London in the height of the season. She 
went everywhere and saw everything, from Shakspeare to the 
musical glasses. Drury Lane and Covent Garden spread their 
magic mirrors before her. Hamlet and Bluebeard, the Siddons, 
Mrs. Jordan, Miss Decamp, and Banister, dazzled and fasci- 
nated her. With great begging, uncle Barclay took her to the 
4$pera. Then comes a merry day with Peter Pindar ; and quiet 
days, on which she lmd lessons in dancing ; and morning visits 

Mrs. Inchbald and Amelia Opie ; and her hair was dressed a 
la mode , which At first made her fed ‘ like a monkey,’ but after 
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the lapse of a month, and when she had mustered courage to be 

* painted a little,’ she thought that that dressing of the hair 

* did look pretty for her.’ The two things, in which she owns 
having especial pleasure, were scandal and grand company. 
The former might be liod everywhere and at all times; at 
Earlham and in London— it never failed ; but the grand com- 
pany, — this was the attraction of the metropolis. At an opera 
concert, she makes us her confidantes, so far as to inform us, that 
‘ the Prince of Wales was there ; and I must say, I felt more plea- 
c sure in looking at him than in seeing the rest of the company 

* or hearing the music. I did nothing but admire his Koyal 

* Highness ; but I had a very pleasant evening indeed.’ 

In the midst of all this frivolous and dissipating gaiety, a 
great change was coming on. Whilst every thing seemed most 
gorgeous, and the bright beams of earthly splendour shone 
around her in tlieir treacherous magnificence, the grey twilight 
of sober Quakerism was softly stealing over her mind. On 
Sunday the 4th February, 1798, an American Friend, named, 
William -Savcry, who was travelling in England upon a religious 
mission, attended at the Friends’ Meeting House in Norwich. 
The seven Earlham ladies were there ; they never missed the 
excitement occasioned by the presence of strangers. The as- 
sembly consisted of^bout two hundred persons. As Savcry 
cast his eyes around the little meeting, its appearance pained 
his heart It was the gayest company of Quakers he had ever 
seen. Gone were all the plainness and gravity of the ancient 
Friend. Wealth and luxury, the pride of life and the allot- 
ments of the world, had evidently prevailed over the self-deny- 
ing rule of their first founders. As his eye passed from bench 
to bench, he no doubt observed the seven Earlham sisters, 
seated conspicuously in a row, under the gallery. One of them. 
Miss Elizabeth was not only restless, as she always was at Meet- 
ing — she wooed all eyes by the smartness of her boots. They 
were purple laced with scarlet. Well might the mind of the 
pastor be stirred within him. He sat long in silence, brooding 
mournfully in the felt stillness of a Quakers’ meeting; and 
when at last he rose, it was not to threaten, or denounce, but 
to give a faint and trembling testimony, under a sorrow almost 
too deep for words. What could he do but weep, who found in 
this, the very holy placer of his sober faith, not the ark and the 
cherubim, the ancient symbols of their quiet unpretending wor- 
ship, but the rags and relics of an abhorred and abhorring world ? 
In tones of grief and tribulation he poured forth his lamen- 
tation for the loss of the pleasant things of the days of old, and 
many a heart was softened by the music of his melancholy voice. 
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To Miss Elizabeth the scene was something new. It is a sig- 
nificant token of the character of the Norwich Friends of that 
day, and of the depth of degradation into which the ministxy 
among them had fallen, that awe-struck, wounded to the quick, 
as she describes herself to have been, her first feeling was one of 
surprise that such an impression should have been produced on 
her by ‘ a plain Quaker ! * But the arrow had pierced too deep 
to be slighted. Torrents of tears astonished her relatives. She 
sought out the preacher. He was invited to Earlhaxn. She 
sate like Mary at his feet, listening in wrapt wonder to the man 
who had first made her * feel that there was a God , 9 and who 
now, in the bold spirit of a prophet of old, foretold the future 
eminence in the Church of the clever, warm-hearted girl who 
appeared before him, drowned in almost the sorrow of a Mag- 
dalene. For a time, the contest was doubtful. She would go 
into Norwich, ‘full of heaven ; ’ but, if it chanced that she met 
an officer who looked at her with apparent admiration, she re- 
turned home, as ‘full of the world 9 as ever. In the midst, 
however, of London gaieties, Savcry’s prophecy haunted her ; his 
eloquence renewed the fading impression of his first discourse ; a 
letter or two followed, and then, farewell to purple boots and 
scarlet riding habits, and paint and dressing of the hair; fare- 
well to flirting with officers and to the delighted contemplation of 
grand company. The ‘ thee 9 and ‘ thou , 9 and the plain cap and 
the close neckerchief, are all adopted; her wandering thoughts 
are brought into subjection, and she takes her stand on that path 
whab points to the fulfilment of Savery’s prophecy. The part 
of the Memoir of her Life, edited by two of her daughters, 
which exhibits the course of this transition, — the way in which 
she closed up her airy wings and passed, as it were, back again 
from the butterfly into the chrysalis, — withdrawing under shelter 
of an earnest nature into solitary and domestic thqpght and 
feeling— is very interesting, and it is not too long, — a praise 
which can scarcely be awarded to some other portions of the 
volumes.' 

The change had not been long accomplished, before she re- 
ceived an offer of marriage from Mr. Joseph Fry, at that time 
* engaged in extensive business in London.' It would have 
been satisfactory, if the chronology of this part of the narrative 
had been established more decidedly. The want of dates may 
lead some persons to-suppose that Mr. Joseph Fry may possibly 
^•entitled to some share in the credit of the revolution effected 
through Mr. Savery. Her marriage occasioned her removal to 
don, where she resided for some years, in St Mildred’s 
Gofcft, in the Poultry, occupying one of those capacious bid 
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houses which ore to be found in secluded ports of the city ; 
relics of the time when the merchant did not retire after busi- 
ness-hours to his suburban villa. Her husband’s family were 
strict Quakers, and besides their frequent visits to St. Mil- 
dred’s Court, the house of the young married couple was fre- 
quented, especially at the yearly meetings, by numbers of the 
old orthodox members of the persuasion. Grave venerable 
dames, dressed up in hoods, with ‘camlet gowns and aprons green’ 
and low-crowned broad beaver hats, after a fashion now for- 
gotten (for even Quaker costume has its fashion), paced so- 
lemnly through Elizabeth’s drawing room, in strong contrast to 
the gayer costumes and the lighter hearts to which she had been 
accustomed at Earlham. Quaker as she was, the change was a 
violent, and, for a time, a painful one. Often did her heart 
yearn for the fresh free air and the enjoyment of nature which 
she had left behind in Norfolk ; and delightedly, when oppor- 
tunity occurred, did she resume her place ^piongthc affectionate 
family at Earlham. As its members grew up, they took dif- 
ferent paths. Some followed her example and adorned the 
profession of Quakerism ; others united themselves to the Es- 
tablished Church ; but neither change of opinion, nor lapse of 
time, nor separation of place, ever disunited them in heart, 
‘ Who has such brothers as I,’ was Mrs. Fry’s triumphant ex- 
clamation many years after her marriage; and the memoir before 
us presents, in its txtracts from her journals, many touching 
outbreaks of natural affection on the occasional reunion of this 
scattered fold. ^ 

Domestic £ics gathered round Mrs. Fry quickly. Before the 
end of 1816 bIic was the mother of ten children, and on eleventh 
was added in 1822. In the meantime they had removed to a 
house at Plashct in Essex, which lmd been the residence of 
her husband’s father, retaining along with it the town house 
in St. Mildred’s Court. Her heart, however, it appears, 
all along was clinging in secret to that hope of greater useful- 
ness in the Church, to which Savory had bode her look os her 
true calling. Such prophecies, which belong to the class that 
help to fulfil themselves, are common among the Quakers.* 
The exhibition of ‘ gifts ’ by a young disciple is sure to elicit 
from some one, who feels that his own course is drawing to a 


* There are many similar cases in the lives of the early Quakers. 
Allen was encouraged by prophetical communications from Mary 
Sterry, Mary Stacy, and Sarah Lynes, three Quaker Huldahs ; and 
Savely’s words were riveted into the mind of Mrs. Fry by another 
Huldah, Deborah Burly. 
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dose, some words of encouragement, half hope, half compli- 
ment, which are received with a confidence, and remembered 
with a fondness, beyond what the uttcrer of them can have 
presumed upon. It is obvious from Savory’s own account 
that he had no faith in his prediction; but such was not 
4he case with his young friend. A nervous, sensitive being, 
living among women who were highly esteemed because they 
were believed to be divinely moved, and led by previous 
circumstances to anticipate that such was to be her own ex- 
perience, she early began to feel the stirring of that spirit 
within, which it was considered criminal to disregard. For a 
time a womanly timidity held her hack, but a deliverance which 
it was honourable to make, and which she thought it her duty 
to make, must sooner or later force its way. Always, as wc 
have seen, highly impressible, Mrs. Fry went into Norfolk in 
1809, to attend the deathbed of her father. The occasion was a 
peculiarly exciting one; it was in the presence of her brothers and 
sisters, and over the corpse of tlicir beloved parent, that she first 
poured forth her prophetic strain. It consisted of a few sen- 
tences, almost entirely taken from Holy Writ. The same words 
were repeated by her at the time of the interment. The whole 
proceeding was so much in accordance with Quaker customs and 
notions, that it was not at the time regarded by the rest of the 
family as any thing singular or remarkable. Hut it imme- 
diately altered Mrs. Fry’s position in tin? Society. She was 
no longer a mere hearer ; she became a probationer for the minis- 
tiy. The ice once broken, she proceeded in the natural course. 
Timidity wore off. She ascended from a few sentences to many, 
from speaking in her usual meeting house to ministering in 
other assemblies, from addressing her family to exercising the 
clerical function among strangers, and so on, step by step, until 
she became one of the most fluent and touching of the^ Quaker 
female ministry. Her ordinary style of address was calm and 
gentle, with great tenderness and an occasional solemnity, 
which was very striking. Her exercise of the ministry brought 
her into more intimate acquaintance with all the leading 
members of the Society; and, among them, with William 
Allen. He notices in his Journal, with great interest, the first 
and second occasions of her speaking in the Gracechurch Street 
Meeting, of which they were both members ; and again comme- 
morates her attendance and her speaking at a public meeting 
oSfpoor persons in Spitalfields, called by the Quakers on the 
31st December, 1812, at the request of Stephen Grellot, an 
eminent American Quaker, then in this country. 

.The powers, which she displayed at that meeting, appear to 
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have led to her first visit to a prison within thq following 
month. Stephen Grellet and three other Quakers, William 
Allen being one of them, inspected the condition of the male 
prisoners in Newgate. The result made them anxious for 
similar inquiries concerning the female prisoners. The weather 
was inclement: the sufferings of the prisoners great. ■ Mrs* 
Fry’s address to the poor people in Spitalfields, ‘many of 
c them women with infants in their arms,’ was fresh in all 
their memories, and they begged of her to undertake a mis- 
sion, for which she had shown herself to be so well quali- 
fied. William Forster was particularly urgent with her; and 
after some hesitation she consented. Accompanied by Anna 
Buxton, a sister of her brother-in-law, Mr. afterwards Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, she proceeded to the prison on the 
16th of February, loBi. .Nearly three hundred women, with 
their numerous children, were crowded into four rooms com- 
prising about one hundred and ninety superficial yards. They 
were all huddled together, * tried and untried, misdcmcnants 
c and felons ; without classification, without employment, and 
‘ with no other superintendence than that given by a man and 

* his son, who had charge of them by night and by day. Des- 

* titute of sufficient clothing, for which there was no provision, 

* in rags and dirt, without bedding, they slept on the floor, the 
‘ boards of which were in part raised to supply a sort of 

* pillow. In the same rooms they lived, cookod, and washed. 

* With the proceeds of their clamorous begging when any 
c stranger appeared among them, the prisoners purchased liquors 
‘ from a regular tap in the prison. Spirits were openly drunk, 

‘ and the car was assailed by the most terrible language. Be- 
€ yond that necessary for safe custody, there was little restraint 
€ over their communication with the world without.’ — (I. 205.) 
These are 6ome of the features of the old prison system. It is 
well to bring them now and then before our eyes again, lest wo 
should forget from what horrors we have been relieved; especially 
at a time, when appearances must occasionally suggest the pos- 
sibility that our eager benevolence, like the vaulting ambition 
of Macbeth, may * have o’crlcapt itself, and fallen on the other 
‘ side.’ 

Four years elapsed between Mrs. Fry’s first and second visit 
to these 4 gloomy scenes of wickedness and woe ;’ so slowly does 
the good seed germinate. They were years of much occupation 
and frequent sorrow ; years alss of great mental strengthening. 
The power of self-control, that inner faculty by which she 
was enabled to check, and guide, and regulate h& emotions, 
was developed in them and made perfect. The last remains of 
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youthful Instability and frivolity disappeared ; and when again 
she made her entry upon the scenes with which her name will 
be for ever associated, it was as one ‘ thoroughly furnished for the 
‘work in hand;’ no Sister of Charity ever went forth to do more 
gently and devotedly the bidding of their common mission. There 
was a dignity in her quiet, simple, kindly, self-possession when 
among the prisoners, and at all times a holy self-prostration be- 
fore Him, whose work she believed herself to be performings 
The* two natures blended beautifully together, for the turn- 
ing the hearts of the disobedient to the wisdom of the just, and 
for subduing their reckless spirits to tliat service, which alone 
eould set them free. The practical points of improvement 
which she strove to effect in prison discipline, were princi- 
pally five ; — 1. The appointment of prison matrons, or female 
officers to have the custody of female prisoners. 2. The 
confinement of women in separate prisons. 3. The classifies 
tion of prisoners by bucIi elementary distinctions, as whether 
tried or untried, and according to the nature of their offences. 
4. The instruction of prisoners, principally in religion, with a 
view to their ; reformation ; and, 5. Their employment. Wo 
cannot follow her course ; we cannot indicate it even in outline. 
It is unnecessary. The sound has gone out into all lands ; to 
the very ends of the earth the labours of Mrs. Fry have contri- 
buted to moke a prison, no longer a cage for wild beasts, but a 
‘ religions place,’ a place of repentance and sorrow, of discipline 
and self-denial, and, — alas, that it should be so, — to thousands 
of our fellow-subjects, the only place in which they are ever 
taught their duty to God or man. 

The Quakers, who had led the way in reforming our Lu- 
natic Asylums, are also entitled to the whole credit of the 
still greater social movement, which we are now describing. 
The subject was kept alive in the mind of .Mrs. Fry, between 
her first visit to Newgate and her second, by the 'efforts of 
those around her, who were engaged on kindred objects; 
and when her plans were matured, the Ladies Association, 
by means of which they were carried out, consisted of the 
‘ wife of a clergyman and eleven members of the Society of 
‘Friends.’ All honour be to them! In well regulated prisons such 
voluntary efforts may be unnecessary, and even in some instances 
harmful; but, at the time when the association was first insti- 
tuted, Newgate and the gaols throughout the kingdom were in 
^condition, in which the interposition of such associations was 
peremptorily required. Nor were their merciful labours blessed 
only to thesunhappy wretches, whom they brought under the do- 
minion of decency and order, and, in many instances, of religion. 
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The world at large was benefited by the attention which they 
drew to the vast importance of the reforms which they had at 
heart, and by the facts and materials which they furnished to 
the practical legislator. Within a very few years many Ladies’ 
Associations were instituted. Mrs. Fry personally inspected 
prisons in all parts of Great Britain, and assisted in establish- 
ing many committees for visiting female prisoners. These 
journeys greatly increased her own experience and knowledge, 
and produced several publications which tended to diffuse in- 
formation and create an interest in prison discipline. It was 
the natural consequence of success, that the sphere of the la* 
bourers who had achieved it should enlarge on every side. No. 
prisoner, who had been once subject to their superintendence, 
was allowed to bo lost sight of. Whether within Newgate or 
without, before trial or after conviction, during the voyage, on 
their arrival at the penal colony, or on their return home after 
their discharge — all, whom they had had once in charge, were 
perpetual objects of anxiety to them. Every ship, carrying out 
female convicts, was visited and supplied with religious books. 
Every convict was furnished with work to be performed during 
the voyage, and with a variety of articles conducive to cleanli- 
ness or occupation. Successive governments were prevailed 
upon to secure to criminals under sentence of transportation as 
favourable treatment, as was compatible with their situations 
and offences. But the appointment of matrons for convict 
ships, and a classification of convicts on the voyage, was more 
than could be accomplished. Mrs. Fry’s chief associate in this 
port of her labours was a Quaker lady, named Pryor. Dis- 
charged prisoners, and the multitudes of vicious children who 
roam about the streets of London, were not left unnoticed. 
Miss Neave was induced, by a casual observation of Mrs. Fry’s, 
to take the former under her charge, and Mrs. Shaw the latter. 
An asylum and a school of discipline were the result. 

Such was the life of Mrs. Fry, in its leading and character- 
istic features. But wherever she went, at whatever place she 
might happen to reside for a few weeks, her presence was 
immediately visible. Brighton owed one of the earliest District 
Visiting Societies, established upon a comprehensive plan, to an 
accidental visit from her. All parties laid aside, for a while, 
their feuds, (for religion and even charity have their fewls,) 
and rallied round the Quaker lady. At this time her atten- 
tion was drawn to the condition of the persons employed on 
the coast guard or preventive service. Stationed in dreary 
and almost inaccessible places; forbidden to hold communi- 
cation with the inhabitants of the surrounding districts; un~ 
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popular, and harassed by nocturnal watching in all weathers 
and by continual affrays with smugglers, their situation, and 
that of their wives and children, attracted her sympathy. The 
number of persons, who were thus cut off from all the ordi- 
nary sources of instruction, were found to amount to twenty 
thousand. She communicated with the government in their 
behalf, succeeded in forming a society, raised a liberal sub- 
scription among her acquaintance, and had ultimately the satis- 
faction of seeing established a respectable library of useful books 
at every one of the 620 stations round the coast of Great Britain 
and Ireland. Upwards of 52,000 volumes of all kinds were 
.distributed for this purpose. She had only to touch them with 
her wand, and people became aware of their deficiencies, and 
ashamed of their indifference. She inspired others ; and many 
of the most useful societies scattered over the kingdom, — as 
Visiting Societies, Friendly Societies, Servants’ Homes, or the 
like, — sprang up from her casual presence in a particular neigh- 
bourhood. 

We have indicated the principal home objects to which the 
benevolence of modern Quakerism has been directed by Wil- 
liam Allen, Mrs. Fry, and their allies. But their exertions were 
not confined to Great Britain. The foreign labours of William 
Allen commenced almost immediately with the peace of 1815. 
There are certain little settlements of Quakers, or, e persons 
* professing with Friends,’ in various parts of the continent of 
Europe, with which it has ever been the practice of the English 
and American Quakers to keep up a frequent intercourse. 
Pyrmont, in the centre of Germany, and Congonics in the 
South of France, the chief of these Quaker cities of refuge, 
have been visited by many of the leading Friends. George 
Dillwyn visited Pyrmont in 1790 ; John Pemberton died 
there in 1794; and William Savery, was therein 1796. No 
sooner was the continent opened to Englishmen by the general 
peace, than the eyes of the English Quakers fondly turned to- 
wards their continental brethren. ‘ A religious concern’ for 
their welfare became general ; and the yearly meeting of 1816 
appointed William Allen to pay them a sort of official visit. He 
was accompanied by his wife, by Elizabeth Fry — Mrs. Fry!s 
sister-in-law — and by several others of his personal friends. The 
jougney was conducted after Quaker fashion, and was made con- 
ducive to* many Quaker interests. Neither palaces, nor pictures, 
xmr works of art, nor the great, nor the learned, were the chief 
attractions to these sober tourists. It was the gaol and the hos- 
pital, schools and charitable societies, worthy persons connected 
with, them, or mystics — persons ordinarily held in disesteem. 
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as righteous overmuch, — that they * went out for to see.* The 
journey was an unhappy one to poor Allen. Ho visited Pyrmont, 
and succeeded in reconciling a very unquoker-like feud, which 
divided its leading Friends ; but at Geneva his wife was taken 
ill, and died. In the following year, he resumed the journey, 
which had been interrupted by this melancholy event. They 
reached Congenies : and the distant Friends, seated in that vici- 
nity, were assisted in re-settling the discipline of their church 
upon the old foundation. The success of these efforts led him 
further a-ficld. In August, 1818, he set out with the American 
Friend, Stephen Grcllet, to visit a small Quaker flock living near 
Stavanger, on the rocky coast of Norway ; whence, having ■ 
compassed the same important object as at Congenies, they went 
across from Christinnsand to Christiania, Stockholm, Abo, and 
finally, to St. Petersburg. There Allen had already a friend 
at head-quarters. In their character of no respecters of persons. 
Fox and his disciples had from the first approached principalities 
and powers with great familiarity, and, on the other hand, had 
been treated with extraordinary favour by them. Some had had 
the boldness to try what impression could be produced upon 
the Pope; and one female, or more, had made her way into 
the presence of the Grand Turk himself. But the royal 
intimacies of W. Allen and Mrs. Fry were better grounded. 
The Emperor Alexander, on his visit to London, in 1815, 
had made many inquiries respecting the Quakers. lie was 
attended by Allen to one of their meetings ; and he afterwards 
had a long private interview with Allen and Stephen Grel- 
let, rcspectmg their tenets, in most of which he declared his 
concurrence. On liis way to his place of embarkation, he 
visited the house of one of the Rickmans, from a desire to 
become acquainted with the home-economy of the sect ; and, 
wherever he went, he expressed a wish that Quakers should 
establish themselves in his empire. Two years afterwards, being 
about to engage on some large works of drainage, in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Petersburg, the Emperor directed inquiry to be 
made in England for a suitable manager for the work, and re- 
quested that a preference might be given to any member of the 
Society of Friends. The appointment was accepted by Daniel 
Wheeler, of Sheffield ; and at the time of Allen’s visit to St. 
Petersburg, Wheeler was settled there with his family and 
Beveral other Quakers. Prince Alexander Galitzin,*hnd his 
secretary Basil Papof, were warmly interested in Allen’s favour 
through a letter from Lord Tcignmouth. Thus every thing 
was open to them.' They remained four months at St. Peters- 
burg, inspecting all the public institutions, and holding repeated 
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conferences with the Emperor and other distinguished patrons 
of religious and charitable objects. Mrs. Fly’s success in 
Newgate was a frequent theme; and by communicating in- 
formation upon prison discipline, and exciting an interest concern- 
ing education, especially in the Russian army, this part of their 
visit it may be hoped was of essential service ; at leasts at the 
time it was full of promise. On the 16th of March, 1819, the 
travellers left St. Petersburg ; they proceeded to Moscow, where 
they devoted a month to the minute examination of the public 
institutions, sending written reports to the Emperor and Em- 
press Mother. From Moscow, they went into the Crimea, to 
visit a community of Molakans or Spiritual Christians, and cer- 
tain colonics of German Mennonites, — the sect whose relief by 
Father William of Nassau undertheir conscientious objection 
to an oath was the honourable precedent, on which his descendqpt 
William III. afterwards relieved the English Quakers. Here, 
again, Allen’s Diary presents us with a new and striking picture. 
Near Cherson, they visited the tomb of Mrs. Fry’s predecessor, 
John Howard; and sailing from Odessa to' Constantinople, 
Smyrna, and Scio, were eleven days crossing to Athens. In the 
Ionian Islands and Malta, they preached the cause of the 
British and Foreign School Society, with considerable success, 
returned through Italy and France, and reached home in Fe- 
bruary, 1820. The principal acquaintances which Allen formed 
during this long absence, were assiduously cultivated and kept 
open, as so many channels of philanthropical correspondence 
throughout nearly every country of Europe. He appears to 
have turned them from time to time to excellent dtcount; smd 
they peculiarly qualified him for his next continental service, 

* r— which was an endeavour to procure from the Congress of 
Verona a European declaration, pronouncing the slave trade 
piracy. Unfortunately, he succeeded only in part ^ but his 
intercourse on the subject with the Emperor Alexander, Prince 
Esterhazy, and the Duke of Wellington, 4 is an admirable speci- 
men not only of the humanity, but also of the skill of the 
Quaker diplomatist. On his way to Vienna, he visited the 
Inspires at Nieuwied ; and on his return from Veropa, the Wal- 
'denses, in the y qllcy of La Tour. In 1832, he again accom- 
panied Stephen Grellet on a tour through vafious pafrts of 
Holland and Germany. Their first object of inspection was an 
Infant Stehool, which one of the Quaker meetings in London had 
established at Amsterdam. The fundtf, by whim it had been set 
up, were part of the proceeds of a Dutch ship, captured during 
the war, to which a Quaker bad become entitled. As far as the 
owners Could be traced, the money had been returned to them": 
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the residue was applied to founding an infant school in Amsterdam. 
It was the first school of the kina in Holland ; at present, these 
are one or more of them in every town. They visited the colony 
of Frederick’s Oord, and their old acquaintances at Minden and 
Pyrmont, minutely , examined the Orphan House at Ilalle, dis- 
covered a colony of Mennonites at Maxweilcr, in the Donau- 
moos in Bohemia, and extended their tour of research into 
public institutions of every kind throughout Austria and Hun- 
gary. Allen returned home in October, 1832; but rejoined 
Grellct at Paris, at the end of the following January, when 
they proceeded together into Spain. ' Even in this incompre- 
hensible country they met with the same facilities, and pur- 
sued the some course as they had done in other places. They 
made reports to the King upon the state of the public establish- 
ments in Madrid, Valencia, and Barcelona ; and were ttie means 
of founding at Madrid a model school upon the principles of the 
British and Foreign School Society. The Bible in Spain may 
yet flourish. * 

Foreign travel, for therpurpose of spreading her views of prison 
discipline, was also widely acted upon by Mrs. Fry. In 1838, and 
again in 1839, she visited Paris, and various parts of France and 
Switzerland. *She came to the task with great advantages. 
Notices in newspapers, various published works, and the far 
pervading correspondence of the Quakers, hod previqusly made 
her name ‘ a word of beauty 9 throughout the continent. 1 In 
many places her plans hod been already partially adopted. 
Here and there some single individuals were unostentatiously 
occupied, aaPrison- Visitors, in giving them effect 5 hitherto, how- 
ever, with little aid or sympathy from the public. But thfc pre- 
sence of Mrs. Fry herself drew general attention to the subject. 
Thp French Government introduced female keepers into the 
prison of St Lazare ; and Ladies 9 Associations were recognised 
and encouraged in the principal cities of Europe. .In 1840, Mrs. 
Fry returned to the continent in company with her brother 
Samuel Gurney, and William Allen. Their course lay through 
Ostend, Brussels, the Hague, Mindtm, Pyrmont, llanoyer, 
Berlin, Drapdcn, Gotha, Frankfort, and Antwerp. Their 
passage was ? a line 4 ' of light. Their arrival was the signhl/for 
public meetings; and^Mrs. Fry expounded herlessons of philan- 
thropy before euch audiences as could hastily„be gathered,toge- 
tfcer. The effects were striking. From one end of their course 
to the other, the human hefcrt was stirred, associations Were formed, 
and measures taken for the improvement of prjpon discipline. 
The good work wins kept alive qy » several subsequent journeys ; 
and throughout northern and central Europe* with the exception 
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of Austria, the public was effectually aroused, * By Quaker 
influence the same results were accomplished at Philadelphia; as 
since also, in many other parts of the United States. 

Allen’s latest labours were in connection with home colo- 
nisation and the establishment «f industrial schools. He not 
only wrote upon the subject, but purchased a property at Lind- 
field, 4 in Sussex, and practically illustrated liis views by the 
erection of commodious cottages, with an adequate allotment of 
land attache^! to each. He built schools, in which the course of 
education comprised every subject that can be of use to the 
scientific, as well as to? the merely practical, agriculturist. 
Household employments, useful trqdcs, and^ven the higher 
branches of philosophical knowledge, came within the wido 
range of instruction, which Allen provided and superintended at 
LmdficfiL There he passed the last few years of his life, and 
there lie died at the close of 1843. Mrs. Fry survived him not 
quite two years. 

The ‘Life of William Allen’ presents but few personal traits 
of the Individual man. The* strong benevolence of his nature 
lighted* up his countenance with a sweet and cheerful 
joy. But, a quiet self-possession and an unconquerable 
perseverance were the leading features of his clftiracter. The 
former quality was occasionally disturbed and shaken, the 
latter never. Wherever he penetrated, — and his paths lay 
Occasionally, as we have seen, in tracks where no one would 
have expected to meet with him, — he ever remained the same 
serene and "placid person. To a man so bom and bred, what 
'trial of character could be greater, thari the intimate rela- 
tion Into wjiicb he was received fry the Czar of all the ltussias? 
Thq Emperor Alexander, the most absolute of earthly potentates, 
i&iutttd tho plsiin Quaker into his closet, treated him with a 
respect entirely filial/ revealed to him the secrets of his inner- 
nif strife* consulted him upon points of the nearest and dearest 
ifitetost, knelt by his Bide in private wonfcip, and, in one word, 
shorted him^the^reverenae due to an apostle of peace and good 
wiy, on«eartb, a messenger from the Most High. Once only does 
. AlleiT sceurto have been moved by the difficulties oUub position ; 

tfiat*lic was carried away by any feeling schSlation, but 
hhiftpBfc vanquished by the overflowing of q softened heart. ^Tak- 
ing leave of the Emperor, in 1819, pt the close of* a lengthened 
interview Allin say% * I rose, turned round) and knelt dowq; 

* th^Empferor came to the sofa, and Welt down by uy, and nort 
*itreilgth jprsy^gfven me beyond what r&tul gver felt before* and 
9 JhJpjpJeejous power accompanied the wonjp. When it* was 
‘I paused g. JitUe,*and tfccn rose ; m lie rose soon yfter- 
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9 wards, and wc sat a few minutes in silence; we then prepared 
9 to take leave ; the Emperor was much affected, and ‘held us by 
‘ the hand — it was a solemn parting ; he raised my hand to his 
lips, and kissed it. I was now anxious to be gone, and moved 
9 towards the door, and, after taking leave of Stephen the Em- 
9 peror went hastily into another room.’ (n. 16.) A scene of 
this kind was one, in which it was impossible to take part, without 
emotion. Much more did the deep trials of hjs private life — (the 
successive loss, by death, of three wives, on only ohild, and a 
favourite niece who lived with him) — pierce through his calm ex- 
terior: But in the ordinary business of the world, and in the tran- 
saction of the manifold affairs in which he was constantly engaged, 
he continued always composed and practiced. He had little 
imagination, and had been irregularly and inadequately educated. 
Yet, in business, he was found ever ready with an expedient ; 
prompt, not only in seeing what ought to be done, but in de- 
vibing judicious means for it*. accomplishment- These were the 
qualities, which rendered him an invaluable coadjutor in the 
various societies with which he waa connected, lie attended 
their meetings, not to make speeches — (it was aB late as the year 
1818 before he uttered his first few words as a minister amfog 
the Friends) — but to help ou the work, and to inspire the irre- 
bolutc and desponding with his own most Christian confidence. 
A belief in the triumph of truth and virtue is, in othen wotfds, 
a belief in the moral government of God; and wlat other 
source of moral courage can be half t-o sure ? On the rejec- 
tion, in 1810, of one of Sir Samuel Homilly’s moltQjb* for ther 
diminution of capital punishments, Allen simply remarked, 

9 We are by no means disco qragfed. • . «•« One great qbjctej;, that 
9 of public discussion, is obtained ; and whenever a^prejfosed 
9 measure is founded on humanity and good, sense, we needtoct 
9 doubt of ultimate success.’ This was the*law of Jfip life- In 
this faitli he persevered, and lie has left us' a noble example in 
the success, which, by never doubting, he realised* at* last. 
There is scarcely a principle of social improvement for which 
Allen contended, that has not already gradually worked its way 
to almost general acceptance. Let us too, therefore* hope that* 
other truths; whhdrare Utopian ^o-day, Wcc oriy, biding 1 theft * 
quiet time, like/ seed committed to the foithfurooil, to bqpqpie 
in their turn fort# fo-morrow. . w . ' * \ 

Mrs. Fry was a person essentially different* Qu&kerlsmmight, , 
in'some rcsfects, have nffetowed the dftrde of Wilfiaih*. * Alien’s 
usefulness, for he had th* elements of a philosopher jnd » rfWgs- 
maiv£h him — at least what looks spqjh. But QuAkerigm was me 
very thing which, yre may almost say, created* the 'tfmftjlaeaa of 
TOL. LXXXWZI. NO. TCLXXVlfc 4 ‘ T0t fe 
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Mrs. Fry. Among the Quakers now-flrdays, the ministry has prin- 
cipally fallen into the hands of women. This evident token of a 
decaying sect exercises a marked influence upon Quakeresses. 
Their practice in the ministry not merely gives them presence of 
mind and strength, and self-command; it calls out a talent, in 
which the sex has never been supposed wanting, but which they 
have seldom an opportunity of cultivating in any systematic or 
elalted form. Whatever we may lose in pathetic eloquence for 
Iftck of female orators in our pulpits or our tribunes, society, not 
nature, is responsible. This gift, which the women of other sects 
are obliged altogether to suppress, or to confine to their moBt 
intimate domestic circles, perhaps to their pens, raises those who 
possess it among the Quakefe to a pre-eminence in station and 
importance, which can scarcely be understood in other communi- 
ties. It renders things easy and natural to them, which, in other 
women, would be considered unfeminine and indecorous. Mrs. 
Fry possessed this gift. Its exercise, and the business connected 
with the Socictyinto which she was led by the ministry, were as 
a school of training for htfr other efforts. She who, by the 
opening grave, could pour balm into the hearts of sorrowing 
suntivors, and animate them to fresh hope by the glorious anti- 
cipation tof worlds into which death has never entered — affect- 
ing services in which Mrs. Fry was most effective — would have 
littfe difficulty in finding the way also to tho sinner’s heart ; 
whenever the sanctuary of love and awe, so natural to every 
human bosom, had been degraded Only, but not destroyed. She 
who tx>uld Areak the deep unearthly stillness of a Quakers’ 
Meeting, and with tones ‘ full of ^tenderness and a restraining 
* modertv* Charles Ijiainb must have heard Mrs. Fry, — and 
oould deliver a message of love, or encouragement, or warning, or, 
pmfKaps,iQutit was seldom, of reproof — would be far less shaken 
bjr/thg fashionable auditories Vrhich assembled around her at New- 

g ke and elsewhere, and come prepared to wonder and^applaud. 

e Iflps herself as ignorant as they werotof the real importance 
of he# ‘calling,’ when die first embarked upon it ; but Quaker 
mh)Sstrati5na had taught and strengthened her. And whilst 
other laffiefc whom a sense of humanity and duty had brought 
inter those sdenee, write able to do little more than flit here and 
there, in^umng , 1 What has this w*>man done?’f and *JNhy are 
‘you m prison, my f dear?’ the veteran Quakeress hushed all such 
• queltionq witfrotlc general condemnation, — c We have all come 
£ghortl>~«nd db,b 7 acknowledging* our common npture under 
of made good an opening, ^throng^h which the 
mmmgeir of repentance and of peace mighfrenter in. *4 
IlTsfc fttfeaps, the highest poiqtof all m thq character of Mrs. 
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Fry, that she was not spoiled by the pubHo stage on which . she 
was required to exhibit herself, and by the flattery which she 
had in consequence to undergo. A continual feeling of depend- 
ence was her safety. Retiring to her closet, and testing there 
the condition of her heart by a most rigid law, the contamipation 
contracted elsewhere rose off at once and left her purified and 
invigorated for future combats. The severity with which she 
judged herself, and the contrition which she has occasionally ex- 
pressed in her Journal, have alarmed the 1 editors, lest her lan- 
guage should convey an unfavourable impression of her temper. 
Although the value and meaning of Mm Fry’s remarks must 
* be understood at once by those who can enter into the spirit in 
which she wrote) yet no excuse ht wanted for the amiable jea^ 
lousy of the editors. The fame of such a mother is not only an- 
inheritance but a trust And what an evidence have they pro- 
duced ! ‘Those most closely connected with her, in the nearest and 
‘ the most familiar relations of life, can unhesitatingly bear their 
‘ testimony to the fact, that they never saw" hc$ in what is called 
* a pet, or heard an angry or passionate expression of displeasure 
‘ pass from her lips.’ She had the good fortune to be bom 
thoroughly feminine — which all women are not:— -and her woman’s 
heart and a host of feminine peculiarities stood by her tathe last. 
Amidst all the attention paid to her, by persons of all ranks, from 
the late King of Prussia (who was to her pretty nearly^what the 
Emperor Alexander was to Alien) down to the humblest penitent 
in a gaol or house of industry — she remained a simple unspoiled 
woman ; coaxing her own children/ and fondling the children of 
Other people with ‘the gentlest touch’ that can be coficeiyed; 
over-indulgent to those dependent upon her, and nervously sen- 
sitive upon a hundred little matters of ordinary life,, which rink 
into utter insignificance by the side of the great objects' ip jmch 
her heart and higher nature had been raised. Thege ^eregM^bats 
of character which Quakerism could not master : ^ndthe raVelft- 
tion of them only mates us love and respect Mrs. Fey the* more. 

William Allen arid Mrs. Fry are gasat examples. l#e hate 
seen them walking in the paths of usefulness philanthropy . 
with the simplicity and independence of private persons, but 
surrounded by a brightness as visible and detect as ever fol- 
lowed the march of Caspar with an army of?* a* senate at Jus 
‘ heels.’ But whilst we do homage to tlm suavity apd energy 
of their individual characters, — to the a&juty with w^ich they 
eombined'jnew element* m their hunaui% |sprinien&, qnd <ap- 
rivedsaccordingly at new and admirabk^re^ts, 1 ^^ Jte not 
fojget that, as in more ordinary campaigns, jo inithe SjPtart, 
against ignorance and vice, bpt little can be f brought tp pate 
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without numbers, without organisation, without something like 
an army disciplined by the authority and animated by the spirit 
of its leaders. The prophetical sagacity of individuals may ori- 
ginate the first idea; the eloquence of individuals may clothe it 
in inspiring words, until a trumpet, louder for than what was 
heard at Roncesvalles, awakes the nations from their sleep. 
Such persons are our natural leaders on all great questions; 
their names become identified with the cause, ^nd right they 
should. But the cahse never could have triumphed unless' it 
had enlisted numbers, men in every degree fitted for the several 
offices assigned to them, and contented to take their place 
obscurely in the ranks. ‘ In my Father’s house arc many man- 
‘ sions,’ and many servants. * ‘ They also serve who only stand 
* and wait’ And, in this way, Quakerism has supplied many 
humble but scarcely less useful helpers, pioneers of still future 
victories, diffusers of that charitable yet persevering spirit, 
by which prejudice and bigotry are certain to be overcome 
in the end. Witness Hannah Kilham, a Quaker matron, ven- 
turing among the Bavage tribes of the coast of Africa, to 
learn on the spot by what means civilisation can be best in- 
troduced among them, and the traffic in flclh and blood most 
effectually stopped; witness her relation, Ann Kilham, from 
mere zeal in the cause of education, posting off to take charge 
of a model school at St. Petersburg ; witness Daniel Wheeler, 
wandering forth among the islands of the Pacific on a voyage of 
missionary inspection ; witness. Joseph John Gurney silencing 
the clamours against negro emancipation by investigating its 
results on a personal visit to the West Indies; witness the. 
.Aborigines ’Committee, who have undertaken the thankless 
pfffce of shaming their fellow-countrymen into some consideration 
* fcuirohOse evils, which the wantonness or rapacity of British 
sfettler& has brought down upon an unhappy and unfriended 
portioff of the human race. Finally, for we must close, Witness 
the late exertions of the Quakers in behalf of famine-smitten 
Ireland! 


Thfhk God,, all our divisions, with their bitterness and their 
folly, disappeared for a season under our consternation and com-, 
passion, upon the occasion of this terrible calamity — the most 
fearful visitation t>f modem times : But taking into consider- 
ation their, number* and their means, no class of contributors can 
compare with fee Quakers for the munificence, judiciousness, 
ami earnestness of, their bounty. Money has been a small port 
orwh^t they have given. Leading men among them traversed 
the Auntry from place to place, urging the bewildered sufferers 
*to exertiaq, personally directing the efforts for relief, instructing 
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committees upon practical subjects, and carrying succour to 
wild or mountainous regions, into which traders in provisions 
had not penetrated, or from which they kept aloof. Shrewd, 
sensible reports, from clear-headed practical men, spread.for and 
wide plain details of the actual condition of the famishing country. 
One of the best books upon the evils of Ireland and their remedy, 
is Jonathan Pirn’s, one of the secretaries to the Dublin Friends’ 
Belief Committee. It was their appeals which first roused our 
brethren in America, and, by so doing, led the way to those 
magnificent contributions which constitute the most honourable 
exhibition of national sympathy on record. We cannot resist 
adding, that up to the present moment the citizens of the United 
States arc continuing their noble offices of kindness to our 
starving and infected emigrants who still continue flying, in 
unusual numbers and unusual misery, to their hospitable shores. 
Liverpool must not complain. It is now some weeks since the 
Commission at Mew York had lost seven doctors, thirteen over- 
seers, and two of the Commissioners themselves by the contagion, 
besides their President and most efficient man. The American 
subscriptions were placed at the disposal of the Society of 
Friends They have proved themselves worthy of the trust. 
By an uncostly system of management, the funds in their hands 
have been made productive of the greatest possible amount of 
relief, at the same time, that the apportionment has been prompt 
and unsectarian. 

It is from such facts as those we have commented upon, that 
wc ought to estimate the character of Modem Quakerism. 
Some of their sectarian peculiarities are, upon their own show- 
ing, incapable of reasonable defence ; but those who will take 
the trouble to judge of the Quakers by their lives, will come'; 
infallibly to the conclusion, that, however much they may differ ' 
from their fellow-worshippers in the outward tokens of Christian 
fellowship, they arc distinguished by other still more noticeable 
singularities — not Bimply by tlicir bhimclcssness and neutral 
virtues, but by being men of purpose and of action. They are 
singular throughout Christendom for the characteristic merit of 
frankly acting upon the principles they profess, and for having 
chosen, for their great principle of action, one worth all the 
rest — that of 1 going about doing good.’ 

Yet the Society of Friends is said to be disappearing grar 
dually in both the Old World and the New. We would gladly 
think that this is to be accounted for/ both by the world 
having j|ot so much better, that Quakers need no longer be*vory 
much arraid of it, and also by Quakers Having got so much 
wiser, as not to continue standing out on trifles. We have drawn 
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nearer to each other : and Bhould draw nearer still, were it not 
for the merely formal things in their Society. Their disci- 
pline magnifies the importance of externals; their * minor testi- 
moniedPwhich are no longer needed as protections, operate as 
dogs, and obstacles, and snares. Upon these subjects, neither 
the warnings nor the experience of Mrs. Fry should be dis- 
regarded. On the one hand, she has commemorated many 
moments of unnecessary suffering, which she Atight well have 
spared herself, arising out of the passing over of so many mem- 
bers of her fondly into the Church of England. On the other, 
she found her own * spiritual borders’ widdy extended by her 
more general religious associations: and she has left it as her re- 
corded opinion, that ‘ nothing was so likdy to cause the Sodety 

* of Friends to remain a living and spiritual body, as its being 

* willing to stand open to improvement .' This, in one sense — 
we will not call it a sectarian sense — we have no doubt is 
true. But, there is another form, and a still higher one — which 
however we might miss for a time both the Quaker speech and 
the Quaker bonnet — wo should not be sorry to see their desire for 
improvement taking ; 'we mean, that thcytkrould agree to break 
down the thin partition wall, which in this our' day is so need- 
lessly severing them, as a body, from many Christum brethren, 

' with whom they ore really one in spirit and in truth. 


Abt. K. — Twenty-four Years in the Argentine Republic. By 
CoL J. Anthony Kino, an Officer in the Army of the 
Republic. London : 1846. 


HThe first dement of the social union, obedience to a govern- 
ment of some sort, has not been found an easy thing to 
establish in the world. Among a timid and spiritless race, 
like the inhabitants of the vast plains of tropical countries, 
passive obedience may be of natural growth ; though even there 
we doubt whether it has ever been found among any people 
with whom fatalism, or in other words, submission to the pres- 
sure of circumstances as the decree of God, did not prevail as 
a religious doctrine. But the difficulty of inducing a brave 
and warlike race to submit their individual arbitrium to any 
oommon umpire, has always been fdt to be so great, that 
nothing short of supernatural power has been deemed adequate 
to overcome it; and such tribes 'have always assigned to the 
first institution of dvil sodety a divine origin. In modem 
Europe itself, after the fall or the Roman empire, to subdue 
the feudal anardiy, and bring the whole people of any European 
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* nation into subjection to government (although Christianity in 
‘ its most concentrated fonn, was co-operating with all its in- 

* fluenccs in the work), required thrice as many centuries as 

* have elapsed since that time. 

* Wherever this habitual submission to law and goVBhunent 
‘ has been firmly and durably established, and yet the vigour 

* and manliness of character which resisted its establishment 

* have been in. any degree preserved, certain requisites have 

* existed ; certain conditions have been fulfilled, of which the 

* following may be regarded as the principal. First ; there has 

* existed, for all who were accounted citizens, — for all who were 

* not slaves, kept down by brute force —a system of education, 

* beginning with infancy and continued through life, of which, 

* whatever else it might include, one main and incessant ingre- 
‘ client was restraining discipline. To train the human being 
‘ in the habit, and thence the power, of subordinating his per- 

* sonal impulses and aims to what wqpc considered the ends 

* of society ; of adhering, against all temptation, to the course 
‘ of conduct which those ends prescribed ; of controlling in him- 

* self all those fecljpgs which were liable to militate against 
« those ends, and encouraging all such as tended towards them ; 

* this was the purpose, to which every outward motive that the 

* authority directing the system could command, and every 
‘ inward power or principle which its knowledge of human 

* nature enabled it to evoke, were endeavoured to be rendered 

* instrumental. And whenever, and in proportion as the strict- 
‘ness of this discipline was relaxed, the natural tendency of 

* mankind to anarchy re-asserted itself ; the state became dis- 

* organized from within ; mutual conflict for selfish ends neu- 

* tralized the energies which were required to keep up the 

* contest against natural causes of evil ; and the nation, tuter a 
‘longer or briefer interval of progressive decline, became either 
‘.'the slave of a despotism, or the prey of a foreign invader. 

* The second condition of permanent political society has 
‘ been found to be, the existence, in some form or other, of the 

* feeling of allegiance or loyalty. This feeling may vary in its 

* objects, and is not confined to any particular form of govern* 

* ment ; but whether in a democracy or in a monarchy, its essence 
‘.is always the same ; namely, that there be in the constitution 
‘ of the state something which is settled, something permanent, 
‘ and not to be called in question ; something which, by general 
‘agreement, has a right to be where it is, and to be secure 

* against disturbance, whatever else may change. And the 

* necessity of this may easily be made evident. A state never 
‘ is, new until mankind are vastly improved can hope to be, for 
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‘ any long time exempt from internal dissension ; for there 
‘ neither is nor has ever been any state of society in which 

* collisions did not occur between the immediate ^interests and 
‘ passtos of powerful sections of the people. " What then 
‘ enables society to weather these storms, and pass through 
‘ turbulent times without any permanent weakening of the ties 
‘ which hold it together? Precisely this — that however im- 
‘ portant the interests about which men fall out, the conflict 
‘ does not affect the fundamental principles of the Bystem of 
‘ social union which happens to exist ; nor threaten large por- 
‘ tions of the community with the subversion of that on which 

* they have built their calculations, and with which their hopes 

* and aims have become identified. But when the questioning 

* of these fundamental principles is (not qp occasional disease, 

* but) the habitual condition of the body politic; and when all 

‘ the violent animosities are called forth, which spring naturally 
‘ from such a situation, the state is virtually in a position of 
‘civil war; and can never long remain free from it in act 
‘ and fact. . . * 

‘ The third essential condition, which has existed in all 

* durable political societies, is a strong and active principle of 
‘ nationality. We need scarcely say that we do not mean a 
‘ senseless antipathy to foreigners, or a cherishing of absurd 
‘ peculiarities because they arc national ; or a refusal to adopt 
‘ what has been found good by other countries. In all these 
‘ senses, the nations which have hod the strongest national spirit 
‘ have had the least nationality. Wc mean a principle of sym- 
‘ pathy, not of hostility ; of union, not of separation. Wc mean 
‘ a feeling of common interest among those who live under the 
‘ some government, and ore contained within the same natural 
‘ or historical boundaries. Wc mean, that one part of the 
‘ community shall mot consider themselves as foreigners to 
‘ another part; that they shall cherish the tie which holds them 
‘ together ; shall feel that they are one people, that their lot is 
‘ cast together ; that evil to any of their fellow countrymen is 
‘ evil to themselves, and that they cannot selfishly free them- 
‘ selves from their share of any common inconvenience by 
‘ severing the connexion.” * 

These remarks, of one of the profoundest and wisest of 
modern thinkers, are well illustrated by the present situation of 
the confederate states which constitute the vast Argentine 

J 

t 1 1 

Mill’s Logic, vol. ii. p. 599. See also Pale/s Moral Philosophy, 
b. vi. c. 2. ‘ How subjection to civil government is maintained.’ 
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Republic. With a territory of which the British islands would 
be a subordinate province, with a more fertile soil, and a finer 
climate than are enjoyed by the most favoured parts of Europe ; 
with means of transport by land unimpeded by natural obstacles, 
and by water assisted by extraordinary facilities; wilt plains 
swarming with horses and cattle, and with mountains where 
mineral riches tempted millions of British capital to migrate 
from the safest to the least secure of governments, — with all 
these natural advantages, the Argentine Republic is poorer, less 
populous, and less civilised, thou it was when compressed by 
the ignorant and selfish tyranny of Spain. Under the Spanii l 
rule the South American provinces contained a population of 
more than six millions excluding the Indians, a population 
nearly double that of the British North American colonies 
which declared their sovereignty. Thirty years of independence 
made those colonies one of the great nations of the civilised 
world. Thirty years of independence leave La Plata with its J 
plains uncultivated, its mines abandoned, its cities half ruined, 
defenceless, and, therefore, constantly the victim of the insolence 
and injustice of foreigners, and at home oscillating between 
anarchy and despotism. 

The difference between the fates of the two countries is 
generally accounted for by the existence in the British colonies 
of long habits of self-government, and the absence of those 
habits in Spanish America. This, however, as respects Spanish 
America, is not strictly accurate. The institutions^ of Spain 
both at home and in her colonics, have always favoured local 
self-government. A Spanish village is a little republic managing 
and mismanaging its own affairs with little interference on the 
part of the higher authorities. With respect to her colonies, 
the prevailing feeling of the mother- country was always the 
fear of revolt. She* knew how little sheipossessed or deserved 
their affection, and, during the List century, her notorious 
weakness made it difficult for her to inspire fear. Her object, 
therefore, was to keep her dependencies still weaker than 
herself, and, for that purpose, to deprive them of the strength 
which combination would have given to them. In this attempt 
she was assisted by nature. They were scattered over a whole 
hemisphere, each inhabited district a mere oasis in the wilder- 
ness, to. use Mr. Merivale’s picturesque language, ‘ separated 
‘ from the rest of the world by dcsertp of ice and snow ; by 

* ravines compared with which the depth of our Alpine vallies 
*is insignificant, by provinces of forest or by hot and unhealthy 

* plains.’ Commerce, and even intercourse, between district 
and district was discouraged, and, indeed, generally prohibited* 




Every town,' .toe t: in « many ; ^rpvinoes 3 every village, was, in 
its internal. a* separate community, subject to the super- 
intendence of a Spanish official, but knowing nttle of the higher 
colonial authorities, and still less of those of Spun. Of mere 
local government there was probably more in Spanish than in 
English America. 

The real causes, ultimate and proximate, of the different 
fortunes of the two countries, are to be found in Mr. Mill’s 
general propositions. Obedience to the law is the characteristic 
of the Anglo-American, resistance to the law, that of the 
Hispano-Amcrican. And*"thc obedience of the one and the 
resistance of the other .depend on the existence in the one, 
and the absence from the btBcr, of two out of the three great 
requisites which lie lays down as essential to civil subordi- 
nation. One of these requisites, the possession of a common 
object of veneration and affection, was enjoyed, indeed, by the 
* inhabitants of the viceroyaltjr of La Plata, when, in 1816, 
they declared their independence, as fully os by the men of 
New England in 1776. They were as much attached to Catho- 
licism, or to what they supposed to be Catholicism, as the 
Bostonians were to llicir forms of Protestantism. But there 


the resemblance ends. Not that wo imagine their agreeing to 
• s^cognise the ecclesiastical authority of Kome would of itself 
constitute a sufficiently centralising object or ‘fundamental 
4 principle of the system of social union,’ to introduce and main- 
tain in tho present state of those countries that obedience to 
government, which Mr. Mill justly considers the first ele- 
ment of social union. It is scarcely necessary to say, in how 
eminent a degree, the first of his requisites, education, was 
possessed by the Anglo-American colonies. At the time of the * 
signature of the declaration of independence, they were probably 
the best educated communities in the world. We are not 
speaking of the higher education, that whicn produced Washing- 
ton and Jefferson, and Hancock and Jay, but of the education 
of the people, of an education which, in Mr. Mill’s words, trains 
the human being in the habit and thence in the love of. 
subordinating his personal impulses to the ends of society. ( 
But, in 1816, the Creole and mixed population of La Plata 
was- scarcely better educated than the Indian. The principal 
liabitB which education ought to impart, are intellectual free- 
dom and moral subordination. The Spanish AmarieoiMi were 
trained to intellectual slavery and moral anarchy. The pro-' 
dominance of the priesthood, and the terrors of the inquisition, 
produced the first.. The ignorance and corruption of the priest- 
»jiood were the main causes of the second. They acquired, as a 
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priesthood always strives to do,$he monopoly of the edueati&m 
of their flocks, but they bad not the.poweiymor perhaps the will, 
to teach any thing beyond the routine of a debasing superstition. 
-They fettered the mind and left the will unsubdued. The Jcsuitfl, 
indeed, introduced into their missions a hot-house civilisation, 
in which the ruling principle was obedience. But they operated 
only on Indians, and their well disciplined communities, though 
secured . from want, and never disturbed by crime, though 
apparently free from all the checks to population, moral and 
physical, never kept up their numbers, and fell to pieces the 
instant they were touched by a secular hand. With the ex- 
ception, perhaps, of the Abyssinians, and of the Indo-Portuguese, 
the Creoles and mixed races of Southern Spanish America 
were in every sense the least educated communities claiming to 
be civilised Christians. 

The third of Mr. Mill’s requisites — a feeling of sympathy, 
-of community of interests and of fortunes — was enjoyed im- < 
perfectly by the Anglo-American colonies previously to the 
conclusion of the war of independence; and even for some 
years afterwards. The New Englanders had long been allied 
against their common enemies, the Indians and the French; 
but the mutual relation of the other colonists was rather that 
of communities connected by the accident of a common sovfg 
reign, than of fellow countrymen. The war, indeed, united 
them for a time : to use the words of «W ashington in his last 
address, * their independence was the work of joint counsels 
• and joint efforts, of common dangers, sufferings, and successes.’ 
But as soon as the pressure was removed, the elements which it 
had kept together recoiled. State began to legislate against state, 
and to pass laws inconsistent with the treaties and the obligations 
by which the congress, which had necessarily acted as the common 
organ, had bound itself. Disputes began about boundaries, often 
depending on inconsistent grants, and false notions as to the 
configuration of the country. Force was threatened, and some- 
times employed ; and the confederacy was in imminent danger 
of splitting into a mere geographical aggregate of jealous, and 
perhaps hostile, republics. But even in this anarchical period* 
•when the union of the states was weakest, the cohesion in 
each state was perfect. No town or district ever contemplated 
withdrawing from the huger community of which it was, a 
member. It might disregard the distant congress, but remained 
obedient to the authorities of its state. _ And when, in 1788, 
the energy of a few great men, and the good sense and forbear- 
ance of the people, converted the loose confederacy of 1776 
into a real union, and the separate states into provinces of onfr 
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republic, the loyalty which ftad been borne to the state was 
transferred to die nation; and notwithstanding the apparent 
dissimilarity of interests, and the real dissimilarity of character 
in the western, the northern, and the southern states; not- 
withstanding the Anglo-Americans have scattered themselves 
from sea to sea, and over twenty degrees of latitude; the in- 
habitants of this vast continent feel themselves more thoroughly 
fellow countrymen than the communities constituting any great 
European state, with the exception of France. What the feeling 
of nationality can do, unaided and alone, towards establishing 
obedience to government, France will probably soon enable us 
to know. 

In Spanish America the opposite tendency has been equally 
remarkable. To a certain degree this is characteristic of both 
the races, Spanish and Indian, of which, or out of which, the 
mixed population of Spanish South America is constituted. 
Like the Greek, the Spaniard is attached rather to hib pro- 
vince than to his country. He is a Castilian, an Andalusian, or 
a Biscayan; and the Indians, as is the case with all savage 
tribes, are split into small communities, always unfriendly, 
and usually at war. Wc have seen that this proneness to 
disunion was promoted by natural obstacles to communication, 
and by the policy of the mother country. The result is not 
ill summed up by Colonel King. He says, ‘ that during the 

* twenty-four years which he passed in the country, there 
‘ existed no sympathy of feeling or action, morally or politically, 

‘ either between the government and its component provinces, 
c or between the provinces one with another. Each petty 
f governor was irresponsibly supreme in his province, and 
‘ totally unaccountable to any other authority ; and the various 
c provinces were permitted to declare and wage war against one 
‘ another, as in the case of Salta and Gjjucumon, without the' 

* intervention of a word. No sufficient political unity had been 

* effected, and no political head, that should command the 
‘ confidence of the people, established.’ No wonder, therefore, 
that the anticipations in which the sanguine friends of liberty 
and civilisation were indulging in 1824, when Mackintosh pre- 
sented a petition from the merchants of London for the recogni- 
tion of the Independent States of South America, have been so 
grievously* disappointed : and that the New World, which Can- 
ning boasted he was calling into existence, has not yet been 
forbad to answer to l^s call, or indeed to have yet got out of* 
chaos. 

*We have thought Colonel King’s book worthy of a review, 

' not for the literary merits of the work or the personal merits of 
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the author. The book is ill written, and the character of the 
writer is commonplace — that is to say, commonplace in Ame- 
rica. The carelessness with which he submits to be tossed about 
from danger to danger, and from one form of wretchedness 
to another, is not of English -growth. But his book, though of 
little value as a composition, and, wo suspect, not very trust- 
worthy as. a personal narrative, is instructive as a picture, and, 
we believe, as far as the author’s means of observation extended, 
a faithful picture, of a country, of which we ought to know much, 
and actually know very little. 

The inhabitants of the vast territory drained by tlm rivers 
which unite in the Plata, depend for their manufactures on 
Europe or on the United States. At present, or, to speak 
more correctly, until we chose to throw away our commerce 
with them, they have shown a preference for English goods. 
Out of thirty-nine millions of dollars, the value of the im- 
portations into the port of Buenos Ayres in 1836 (the last 
year for which we have seen returns), twenty- three millions, 
or nearly two-thirds of the whole, consisted of British goods. 
If the country hod remained tolerably tranquil, and we had not 
been drawn into a quarrel with it, of which neither the origin 
nor the continuance has been yet fully explained,* that commerce 
might by this time have been doubled. Monte Video, more than 
eighty miles nearer to the sea, with a far better harbour and a 
more civilised and more friendly population than Buenos Ayres, 
offers stills greater commercial advantages. And Paraguay wants 
nothing but our recognition to be a more important state than 
the whole Argentine Republic and the Banda Oriental united. 
As an independent government,' and it is and has long been 
independent de facto, it would, of course, have a right to claim 
the free navigation of the Parana, or, as it ought rather to be 
called, the Paraguay, from its capital, Assuncion, to the Plata 
and to the sea. Ana we trust that no British minister will 
allow this claim to be resisted by the governments which occupy 
the lower banks of the stream. We should then have a friendly 
port in the centre of the South American continent. 

The opening of Colonel King’s autobiography is character- 
istic : — 

4 In the year 1817, at the age of fourteen years, I left my native 
city, New York, and, without a dollar in my purse* took passage for 
Norfolk. Arrived there, by the sale of a pocket knife, I obtained 
foods and strolling along the wharfs, found a vessel bound to Balti- 
more. ' On my arrival there, I took up my quarters at the house of a 
Mr. Pitcher. He obtained for me thipping papers on board the brig 
Wycoona, received my advance zqpney, and gave me as an outfit two 
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shirts. Whan the vessel was bound to I neither knew nor inquired.’ 

(P-SO 

The vessel was bound for Buenos Ayres, ‘and on its arrival 
King was put ashore as unfit for naval service. After sup- 
porting himself for a few months as shop-boy to a perfumer, he 
obtained an ensigncy in the federal army of the Argentine 
Republic, and was attached to the coins of General Ramirez, 
called by him Ramarez, the governor of the province, or, as it 
called itself, the Btate of Entre Rios. * 

He finds General Ramirez marching against Artigas, who, 
at that time, churned the title of ohief of the independent Btate 
<jif Banda Oriental _ . 

Of Artigas Mr. King tells little, and that little is .inoonrect. 
As his influence on the fortunes both of Buenos Ayres and of 
Banda Oriental * has left permanent consequences, we .will add 
something to Mr. King’s meagre notice. He was born* in 1766, 
in Monte Video, the son of Don Martin Artigas, a considerable 
landed proprietor. In early life ho joined the smugglers whom 
the anti-commercial legislation of Spun and of Portugal at- 
tracted to the long line of frontier separating their possessions. 
Nothing Bcemq to brutalise men more than the attempt to 
repress, by severe punishment, conduct which appears to them 
innocent. Smugglers and poachers have always been violent; 
and the cruelty of the South American government, operating 
on a semi-barbarous, and, as we now find, a bold population, 
made the oontrabandistas a species of banditti. Artigas had 
neat qualities, bodily and mental. His strength and dexterity, 
his courage and his skill, were all remarkable, and he soon was 
the acknowledged chief of the ruffians who infested' the northern 
border of La Plata. The viceroy adopted a plan familiar to the 
Spanish authorities. He offered Artigas pardon, a large-salary, 
and rank, if he would enter the service of the government. 
Artigas accepted, was appointed conservator cf the border, 
turned his whole force, without mercy, against his old associates, 
and gave to the country which had been confided to him security 
which it had. never enjoyed before. When Buenos Ayres began 
the war of independence in 1810, Artigas was for some - tune 
the principal support of the Spanish cause. In 1811, he sud- 
denly turned patriot, and assisted the Buenos Avres force, which 
was attempting to revolutionise Banda Oriental, and gained for 
it the battle ofLas Piedras, under the walls of Monte video. 

I ■■■ ! ■ . ■ ... — ■' ' " 

■ * Accurately, we ought to say The Banda Oriental. - Banda 
Oriental means Eastern Bank. * The political designation of tke 
country is The'Bepublio of theUrpguay. 
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The contest between the Spanish and revolutionary fames 
was long; and tho Emperor Pedro found in' it a pretext for 
adding a new province to an empire already inconveniently and 
dangerously large. He avmled himself of the dangerous principle 
which Mr. Canning is guilty of having, in the great case of Gbeeoe 
v. Turkey, introduced into idternational law, that a third power 
has a right to say to two independent states, or to two parties in 
an independent state, 'Your quarrels are inconvenient to me, 
' they hurt my trade, and set a bad example to my subjects ^ it is 
« toy duty, and therefore my right, to put an end to them.’ And 
the means by which he proposed to effect this, was to incorporate 
Banda Oriental with Brazil. He invaded it with what in those 
countries is a considerable army, about 8000 men. The Buenos 
Ayres troops retired, but Artigas declared Banda Oriental to 
be an independent state, and himself to be its chief ; and though 
the Brazilians forced their entrance into Monte Video in the 
beginning of 1817, he prevented their, authority from being 
recognised in the greater part of the country. His assumption 
of independence irritated Buenos Ayres, and before the time 
of Mr. King’s Narrative he was twice attacked by the Argen- 
tine troops and repelled them. We now insert Mr. King’s 
version, which is a mere tissue of errors and misrepresentations ; 
believed by him, we have no doubt, but without inquiry: — 

‘ This Artigas, famous alike for his cruelty and hiB bravery, was 
the first man who raised the brand of discord in the new republic. 
He was a resident of Entre Bios, and, instigated by the Spaniards, 
set on foot a rebellion against the constituted authorities of his coun- 
try. His influence and disaffection after a short time extended over 
his own province, together with Corrientes, Missiones, and a part of 
the Banda Oriental ; the latter of which, though not a province of the 
Argentine, received the sympathies of that country, and was almost 
considered as a part of their own territory. 

* Having raised an army, and taken a position on the western bor- 
der of the Banda Oriental, he bade defiance to the Supreme Director 
of the Argentine ; and it was to suppress this revolt that Bamarez 
was ofdered to move.’ (P. 12.) 

Artigas was defeated in a bloody and decisive battle. He 
took, refuge in Paraguay, and met with .the usual fate of 
those who trusted to the hospitality of Francia. He was de- 
tained there till his death, about the year 1826. We have said 
that the conduct of Artigas left permanent consequences. We 
have Httlc doubt that if he had not lived, Banda Oriental would 
now be a portion of the Brazilian empire, or of the Argentine 
Republic. He first declared its* independence. For many years 
he supported it against the Spanish party within, and the 
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stacks of Brazil and Buenos Ayres«]froin without; atyl though 
at his death tho town of Monte Video was stity held wra ® r JV*\ 
4b*" garrison, two years afterwards Bjttehoa Aynel add Bnpft, 
by the treaty of 1828, declared' Ban$a Oriental ■.ter'be fa* 

* state, independent of all and fevery othen nation, under the 
1 form of government which it poaf judge most convenient.’, 

There can be no doubt that -the independence which he gave 
to his country, if it can be preserved, is beneficial to Europe. If 
both banks of tho Plata wore in the hands of one sovereign, and* 
that sovereign felt the dislike of European intercourse, which 
has characterised lnany of tho American rulers, and Aw of them 
more than the present dictator of Buenos Ayres, Bosas,he might 
seriously impede our trade with the interior. And if Monte 
Video were under the power of Brazil, it is probable Khsf tho 
jealousy of Bio Janeiro would lead that government to cramp 
the commerce of the Plata. Tho independence of Banda Ori- 
ental fa, we repeat, the. best arrangement for us. But whether 
it be a blessing or a curse to that country itself, is a question 
still undecided. It may be thought that the best fate for Banda 
Oriental, up to the present time, would have been to be a 
member of the comparatively tranquil empire of Brazil. Spanish 
and Portuguese races, however, do not easily amalgamate; and* 
in this case there was a mutual hostility of centuries. But the 
Argenfthc Bepublic, with its chronic civil war, would have been 
a still worse associate. On the other hand, independence has 
not saved Banda Oriental from civil war, and lias exposed her 
to the attacks of Buenos Ayres, and to the fatal friendship of 
France. Upon the whole, we are induced to think, that as far 
as the interests of the country are concerned, incorporation with 
Brazil would have been the least objectionable of three alter* 
natives — all very undesirable ; and that the courage, and per* 
severance, and self-devotion of Artigas, have only added one 
mdre to the instances of perversely misdirected heroism with 
which tho annals of Spain and of Spanish colonies abound. 

Soon after the defeat of Artigas, Mr. King had o further 
specimen of the nature of the service in which he was engaged. 
His commander. General JJamircz, informed Ins troops that they 
were to march to Buenos Ayres, in older to overthrow Puy- 
xhedon (called by Mr. King Pnrsedon), /the supreme director of 
tile republic-— the defender of Buenos Ayres in 1807 — the 
men from whom King, a few months before, had received his 
ofauniseion. In Spanish America the immediate and subordi- 
nate .authority, the specks infima of power, has always the 
beat j chance of obtaining obedience. No remonstrance appears 
to have been made by the troops — no opposition is offend to 
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their inarch — and as soon as they approached the capital. Pay- 
rhedon fled to Monte Video, Who succeeded him it is scarceW 
worth while to inquire, for rfmny of the supreme directors beta 
oflbe only fqr months, or even weeks. 

He was immediately engaged in a more arduous service, for • 
in these countries to support the existing authority is more 
dangerous than to attack it. Pcjor cst conditio possidentis. 
The three days of leave, which he had obtained on entering 
Buenos Ayres were, he says — 

— ‘not yet expired, when General Ramorez received orders to move 
forthwith against General Carrcre, who was then on his route to 
Chili, with the view of revolutionising tliat country ; and we were 
soon once more on the move over the pampas , with the prospect of a 
march of about two hundred leagues before us. 

‘ Carrere was a native of Chili, of high family — a family that had 
been supplanted in its authority by the family of O’lliggins. Two of 
the General’s brothers had some years before been shot in the pro- 
vince of Mendoza, in the Argentine, for what cause I know not, and 
the one now on his murch to his native country, for the purpose of 
establishing what he considered his family right, had, a short time 
previously, landed at Buenos Ayres, on his return from the United 
States ; and, with plenty of funds, began gathering an army of adven- 
turers in the interior, for the purpose of crossing the Cordilleras into 
Chili. This movement of Cnrrcre the Government of the Argentine 
felt colled upon to chock, and it was for that object that the division 
under Ramarcz was ordered to march.’ (P. 22.) 

As is usually the case in Mr. King’s accounts of any events 
which he has not witnessed himself, the greater port of this 
statement as to the Carrera family is incorrect. The three 
brothers* and their sister, % woman of remarkable talents and 
beauty, certainly belonged to one of the first families in Chili. 
So much is true* But they were the supplantcrs, not the sup- 
planted. The junta which, on the 18 th of Sept 1810 , super- 
seded the authorities of St Iago, and was acknowledged by all 
the provinces of Chili, was, perhaps, the wisest and most mode- 
rate of the revolutionary governments of Spanish America. It 
was the creation of the aristocracy and middle classes, not of 
the populace; and its errors were on the side of moderation. It 
acknowledged Ferdinand VIL — it retained the Spaniards not 
merely as fellow citizens, but in the offices and places of trust 
of which it found them possessed. It summoned a congress 
which enacted freedom of trade, salaried the clergy, and pro- 
hibited their taking dues or offerings from their parishioners) and 
was the first of the governments of America which provided for 
the gradual abolition of slavery. Against this junta and oon- 
YOL. LXXXYII. NO. CLXXYI. N N ’ 
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grass the Carreras rose, inflamed the anti-Spaniard and anarc h ical 
feelin gs of the rabble, and seduced the army — as any one who 
is wicked enough may always do in revolutionary times— -dis- 
solved the congress, and divided between themselves the suprdfee 
military and mil powers. The authority of Sptun was now 
thrown off ; and in the beginning of the year 1813, about a 
year after this revolution. Chili was Invaded by a force despatched 
by the vioeroy of Peru. The Carrera government was oppres- 
sive and unsuccessful. It was overthrown in 1813; the cam* 
mand of the army entrusted to O’Higgins, one of the most 
estimable of. the American leaders; and the supreme director- 
ship to Don Francisco Lastra. During his presidencp, a treaty 
was made between the viceroy of Peru and the revolutionary 
government of Chili, through the mediation of Captain Hillyard, 
B. N., on the basis that Chili should return to its allegiance, 
but retain its free trade and its internal administration, in 
short, should enjoy the protection of Spain, but virtually retain 
its independence. To oppose this treaty, which gave to Chili, 
with peace, all that it could have acquired by war, the Carreras 
raised the populace of St. logo, deposed Lastra, and again 
usurped the government. , 

With a folly as groat as that of the Chilenos, but less apparent, 
the viceroy of Peru refused his ratification, again invaded the 
country, and in the course of a few months re-conquercd it ; 
drove into exile both O’Higgins and the Carreras; and re? 
mained absolute master until 1817. In the beginning of that 
year, a force from Buenos Ayres, under the command of San 
Martin and O'Higgins, crossed the Andes from Mendoza, by 
the pass so well described by Sir Francis Head ; and after a 
long and, more than once, doubtful sfruggle, the Spanish troops 
were driven out. The two younger Carreras were in the Ar- 
gentine territory when the army of San Martin lef^it They 
were known to be the personal enemies of the new supreme 
director, O’Higgins. Twice they had overthrown what ap- 
peared to be established governments. It was thought likely 
that 1 they would make a third attempt. They were seized, 
tried on some frivolous accusation, and executed at Mendoza 
on the 11th of April, 1818, a few days after San Martin had 
secured the independence of Chili by the victory of Maypo. 
The elder brother, the Carrere of Mr. King, collected an ir- 
regular force, many of whom are said to have been Indians; 

• and menaced not, as Mr. King tells the story, tbe^governmentof 
Chili,, but that of Buenos Ayres. It was against this fbrg$ 
andin defence of the government of Buenos Ayres, not of,tivnt 
Chili, that General Ramirez was marching. ■* 
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■ They found Carrera posted in the town of San Luis, the 
capital of the vast province of that name. A capital so little 
resembling a town, that Sir Fraifcis Head, when he first reached 
it,*asked how far he was from it, and was told that he was in 
the middle of it. 

The wild habits of a semi-savage life, the constant dangers 
from hostile Indians, and from accidents, the general reckless- 
ness of uncultivated minds, and perhaps the high bodily health 
and firmness of nerve produced by constant temperance, ex- 
posure, and activity, have given to the inhabitants of -the 
Pampas an indifference to danger, at least to the dangers to 
which they are accustomed, not to be found among much better 
disciplined troops. Like the Irish, they seem impelled by a love 
of the excitement of fighting, and when this animal passion is 
aided by the hope of plunder and by the hatred which every 
town and even village in South America cherishes against every 
other town and village, they attack theif opponents as soon as 
they sec them, often without knowing what is the cause of 
quarrel, or what arc the chances of success. In the present 
case the force of Carrera was superior in numbers and in posi-. 
tion. That of Ramirez, however, though men and horses were 
exhausted by a long march, instantly attacked. After a severe 
contest they were repulsed, and retired to a position about two 
miles from the town. Here, in a few hours, they were attacked 
in their turn by Carrera, broken, and after losing nearly half 
their numbers, those who escaped the battle ana the pursuit 
rallied and bivouacked on the plain, about five miles further on 
their retreat. They were again attacked during the night, and 
dispersed ; Villa de los Ranchos, a town some marches distant 
on the road to Buenos Ayres, being the point of rendezvous. 
By the time that they had collected together again, to the 
number of about 700 almost famished and dying men, they 
learned from a caravan of traders the characteristic fact, that 
General Echague, whom they had left in command of their 
reserve, had gone over with his troops to the opposite party, 
and was then halting at Los Ranchos, on his march to hem 
them in between his own force and that of Carrera. 

* i Qur first step was to secure the carts of the caravan, which were 
about thirty in number, and very large. Of these we formed a bats 
ricadft leaving a hollow square, intended as a place of retreat,- if 
driven, to such a necessity. Three or four of the bullocks by which 
the carts h*A been drawn furnished a meal for our almost starving 
Company; and before Echagua was aware of our position, we were 

r atly improved in condition, both of body and mind. In the course 
the morning, a foraging party from Echagua rode within half a 
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mile of us ; and, after a moment’s halt, wheeled, and returned to the 
Villa on a full gallop. They had discovered us ; and at nine o’clock 
we heard the long*-expected clarion of the traitor. Our little comple- 
ment of seven hundred men were drawn up outside of our barricade* 
to oppose a force of near three thousand. 

‘ Our ammunition was soon nearly exhausted, and, after the first 
diow of resistance, we took shelter within the enclosure of our breast- 
work. Here, from loopholes cut through the bottoms of the carts, 
which had. been placed upon their sides, wc poured such a weH- 
directed fire, that our assailants found it prudent to retire beyond the 
range of our guns. They hod- secured the remaining bullocks be- 
longing to the caravan, and sat down at a short distance^ determined 
to starve us to death. Thus imprisoned, we remained all that day 
and the following night without food or drink. The sufferings of the 
wounded were extreme; and early next morning a council was called, 
at which it was proposed that we should send a flag of truce, with an 
offer of capitulation. The proposition was at first strenuoudy op- 
posed; but the cries of. our companions, begging, with their dying 
gasp, for “ Water! water!” wrought upon the hearts of our most 
determined men, and we at last reluctantly consented. Captain 
Boedo was selected as our messenger, and he left the breastwork just 
as a large body of Echagua’s troops had commenced a movement 
towards us. Seeing the flag, they halted at a distance of about three 
hundred yards. Boedo met them, delivered his message, and was 
instantly brought out in front of their column, his hands were tied 
behind him, and he was shot before our eyes ! This was instantly 
followed by a headlong assault. Our companions fought with such 
desperation and slaughter, that our enemies were once more forced to 
retire, and with them, to oqr astonishment, some. forty of our own 
men rushed from the enclosure, and attempted to cover their desertion 
in the general retreat ; few, however, accomplished their design, for 
they were a dose mark, and the carbines of our indignant troops 
brought many of them to a disgraceful death. Another coundl was 
now called: the sufferings of the whole body had become intense; 
officers and men had become perfectly desperate, and it wa$ resolved, 
that father than stay there, dying inch by inch, we wofid make a 
sortie, and fall upon the sabres of our enemy. General Ramarez, the 
good, the brave man, was alone in opposition to this measure. 
" Gladly,” said he, “ would I give my own life as a hostage for such 
"gallant* ^fellows, would such an act appease yon bloody monster.” 
His words were interrupted at this moment by the discovery that our 
barricade was on fire, whether by accident or design I know not, but 
the flames rose and crackled so fiercely among the * dry timbers tind 
.wood-work of the carts, that to stay them was impossible. ; The whole 
body rushed forth, and in an instant we were fighting, fbr life on 
? frery hand, the enemy having completely hemmed us in, ifi a com- 
mon centre. During the fray I received a blow upon' my breast 
from the butt end of a musket, which fractured my rib$ and felled 
me to the ground. In attempting to .rise, I was instantly seised foy 
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two men, and, on looking about me, I discovered several of onr friends 
prisoners like myself, and amopg them General Bomaree. 

‘ The fight lasted but a few mordents, yet the ground was strewn 
about me with the dead and dying, for so long as a man had been 
found in the attitude of resistance, he was put to the sword. Poor 
Bamarez ! his fate we all knew. No ceremony was required by these 
butchers ; and without trial, or even the calling of a council, to give 
his death the colour of an execution, as soon aB the skirmish was 
over, he was led before the little remnant of his own army, his arms 
pinioned, a guard at his side, and a file of soldiers following in his 
rear. No word was spoken ; but as the brave man knelt before his 
murderers, he cast upon me a long, an earnest look, which 1 shall 
never forget, and at the next instant fell dead before me. The head 
was severed from his body on the spot, and sent as a trophy through 
the seditious towns of the republic.’ (P. 30.) 

* 

So far wc have followed step by step the . progress of Mr. 
King, as his individual story produces a more distinct picture 
of the strange people among whom he Vas thrown, than could 
be given by any general statement. But the monotonous 
exhibition of treason, treachery, cruelty, and selfishness, would 
tire our readers. They will, probably, be satisfied . by being 
told that Carrera was soon afterwards, that is, in the beginning 
of the year 1820, defeated by the governor of Mendoza, and 
shot bn the spot where his brothers had been executed two years 
before; that Mr. King was released by a party of his own 
friends, under the command of General Bustos, again captured, 
again set free, and ultimately found his way to San Juan, the 
capital of the republic of San Juan de la Frontera. 

After remaining at San Juan for some weeks, he was arrested, 
in consequence, as he tells us, of his having on a trial given evi- 
dence unfavourable to a friend of the governor. 

• * At the end of a, mouth,' (says Mr. King) ‘ the officer of the guard 
entered my cell, and told me that the governor had sent for me. This 
was the first person with whom 1 had spoken since my incarceration. 

4 The governor spoke to me in a tone of kindness, which persuaded 
me that I had fallen into good hands, and raised my hopes of an im- 
mediate liberation. There were many persons in the hall at the time 
engaged with the governor on business, and I stood apart, waiting 
his leisure. Others came and went ; until, at the end of two hours, 
being for the first time unoccupied, he arose, and said, “Be kind 
“ enough to follow me.” I obeyed ; and he led me, without speaking 
another word, to the Cared, or underground prison, connected with 
the* building in which we then were ; and, calling an officer of the 
guard, said to him, “Take charge of this man. You have your orders.” 

• 1 My heart fell ; for 1 well knew that in these cells were confined 
none but prisoners of state, few of whom ever quitted their incarcera- 
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lion but to meet an execution in the prison-yard. Thus confined* 
the prisoner awaits in solitude the decision of a despot From day 
to day, from hour to hour, perhaps for months, he may remain ; rind 
when at length an officer enters the prison-house, holding a sealed 
packet in his hand, and invites the prisoner forth, none know its con- 
tents until the parties have reached the yard. Here the packet is 
opened s if it direct his release, he is set at liberty ; if it command 
his death, he is immediately shot. I was at once placed in a cell, 
entro porto (or between two doors). My cell being about four feet 
wide, by twelve in length, with a small grating at the top of the wall 
over one of the doors, through which 1 could see in the distance the 
snow-dad summits of the Cordilleras ; and a corresponding grating at 
the opposite end, from which I could see only the tops of the orange- 
trees in a neighbouring garden, with their golden fruit flashing in die 
sun-light.’ (P. 58.) 

• From this confinement he was released by accepting the offer 
of a commission in a force which General Urdeminia, a Peru- 
vian, was raising in the. republic of Salta for the purpose of 
assisting the independent party in Upper Peru. 

There is throughout Mr. King’s work such an absence of 
dates, such a misplacing of events, such a confusion of names, 
and such an ignorance of all facts beyond his own observation, 
that it is difficult to say at wliat periods the incidents of which 
we have now to give a sketch occurred. The following dates, 
however, may assist the reader. He appears to have been 
released not long before Bolivar entered Peru, which he did oi\ 
the 1st of Sept 1823. The Royalist commander in Potosi at 
that time, was Olaneta (called by him Olanictta). He main- 
tained himself for a few months after La Serna, the Spanish 
viceroy, with his whole remaining forces, had surrendered at 
Azacucho, and was killed in or about April, 1825. The author's 
marriage, which closed his military life, seems to have taken 
place in 1829. (P. 216.) Mr. King’s services in support of the 
independent cause in Peru, appear, therefore, tc have taken 
place in the. years 1823 and 1824. His subsequent adventures 
between 1824 and 1829. 

It is remarkable that Peru, though the part of America least 
accessible from Europe, was that in which Spain longest pre- 
served her authority. There seems, indeed, no reason to suppose, 
that the Royalist forces would have been subdued if they had 
net been attacked first from Chili by San Martin, and after- 
wards from Columbia by Bolivar. . The Peruvian insurrection 
easily put down. This was probably owing in part to the 
low moral and intellectual condition of the Creole peculation of 
Peru, partly to the fierce hostility of the Indians, who from 
the ffist conquest up to the present time, have been and are 
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still more oppressed by the Creoles in Fern than in auy'other 
portion of the American continent, and partly to the greet civil 
and military talents of the Spanish commanders. La Serins* 
Canterac, and Valdez would have done honour to any service-l * 
; But the great support of the Spanish causa was the difficulty 
of .the country. Fern is intersected, from north to south, by two 
vast chains of mountains, sometimes approaching between 100 
miles of one another, sometimes separated by an interval of 500, 
It is divided, therefore, into three great districts ; that beyond 
the eastern chain, generally called the Montana; that between 
tho two chains, generally called the Puna; and that between 
the western chain and the sea, called the Valles. 

The country that lies between the eastern slope of the Andes 
and Brazil, is covered by primaeval forests, impenetrable to any 
but the unsubdued savage tribes by which they are tenanted, so 
far as they arc tenanted by man. That between the two chains 
is a chaos of mountains, consisting principally of table lands of 
from 12,000 to 14,000 feet high, intersected by ravines 4000 or 
often 5000 feet deep, and concealing vallies of great fertility, but 
without any communications except paths, impassable even by 
mules. 

The third district, the Valles, extends along the coast for 
about 1700 miles, and varies in breadth from seven miles to fifty. 
It is unrefreshed by nun, and watered only by the streams 

« hich at intervals of from twenty to ninety miles rush westward 
om the Cordilleras. It iB to these streams that it owes such 
capacity as it has for cultivation. Where their banks are not 
too high and precipitous the water is used for irrigation, and 
under a tropical sun what was a desert becomes a garden. The 
rest is an arid expanse of sand or rock, sometimes rising into 
bills which in any other country would be called mountains, 
sometimes intersected by impassable ravines. The best descrip- 
tion of it is contained in the * Memoirs of General Miller.' * No 
* stranger,’ sayB the author, ‘ can travel from valley to valley, as 
< the inhabited strips are inappropriately called, without a 
* guide : for the only indication that the desert has been trodden 
4 before, is an occasional cluster of bones, the remains of beasts 
* of burthen that have perished. The sand is frequently raised 
< into imm ense clouds by the wind, to the great annoyance of 
* the traveller, who generally rides with his face muffied up. 
* The obstacles to moving a body of troops from one point to 
< another,- can be appreciated only by military tnen who have 
4 had to contend against them. Description will fall short of 
4 conveying even a faint idea' of the horrors of the desert. It is 
* not rare for the most experienced guides to lose themselves. 
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* la that case terror instantly reduces them to' a state of insanity. 

* Unless they recover the path by chance* or are fortunate 

* enough to see other travellers loom above the horizon* they 

* inevitably perish, and their fate is no more known than that of 

* a ship which founders at sea. A puff of wind obliterates the 

* footsteps of a column of soldiers.’ * 

- We now return to Mr. King. We have followed hum to the 
time when the Spanish viceroy was in full possession of this in- 
accessible country* but threatened with invasion by Bolivar and 
Ins Columbians from the north, and by an Argentine army from 
the sduth, and Mr. King was on his way to join the latter force. 

A journey in South America is a sort of campaign. H»» 
corps was stationed in the republic of Salta. His road lay 
through that of Tucuman. Each of these states claims to lie 
independent, and if mere extent gave a right to self-government 
would certainly bo entitled to it, for the territory of each is 
greater than that of the British Islands. Both were then, and 
We believe are still* members of the Argentine confederacy. 
Both were then at war with Spain and with Brazil, — enemies 
sufficiently formidable to satisfy any European appetite for 
danger. But, after the custom of South American confederates* 
they were -at war with one another. And when Mr. King 
reached the city of Tucuman* he found it preparing to resist an 
attach from Salta. Though thinking it improper to take part 
in the defence, he resolved to see the event, and therefore 
awaited in the city the enemy’s approach. The dissipation of 
this little provincial capital seems for the time to hove turned 
his head. ‘ Our evenings,’ he says, ‘ were passed at iertuiiae de 

* bala and tertulias de conversaciones, (balls and conversational 

* parties,) and I entered into the spirit of their enjoyments with 

* all the eagerness and gusto of one who had been long severed 

* from the cheering influences of civil life. Surrounded with 

* beauty, fashion, and luxury, and with the most distinguished 

* and wealthy for my companions, I went on through the torrent 

* of gaiety with a bewildering sense of happiness, and* for the 

* first time sinceT had taken aims, looked forward with a feeling 

* of discontent to the moment when X should receive orders to 

* renew our march.’ (P. 62.) 

Salta is eleven days’ journey from Tucuman, so that these 
gaieties must have taken place while the enemy was actually 
on his march. 1 They were interrupted by the ‘ necessity ■ of 
flfeking immediate preparation for defence : — 
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, * ’Every man and every boy that could hold a firelock was forthwith 
armed ; each house became a fortress ; and even upon the tops of 
the houses preparations were made by which the women could hurl 
atones and other heavy missiles upon the heads of the enemy. On 
the next day the enemy appmached. The doors of the houses were 
barricaded, the windows closed, and a. fearful silence, broken only by 
the occasional passing of small bodies of troops, pervaded the whole 
city. The stillness was awful; every thing that could be done for 
surety had been done, and the people now only awaited the bursting 
of the impending storm. 1 had taken my post at the house of the 
governor, who was now with his troops ; determined to defend that 
at least, to the last extremity, and, in the event of the dreaded pillage^ 
to protect his family. With a number of his family, I had ascended 
to the housetop, and from that spot we witnessed the approach of 
Ouemez *, with his army, followed by a train of some three hundred 
carros, provided for the conveyajfcc of booty. His first assault was 
upon the citadel, which lay in fulPview before us ; but after a short 
attack he entered the city, driving the garrison like sheep before him. 

‘ I had seen war in its most sanguine (ftc)forms — had been through 
battle after battle, literally wading in blood — yet never till now had 
my nerves trembled. I saw Ouemez' strength and preparations, and 
as he approached, my frame shivered with fear for the helpless and 
young ; yet I strove, with the best effort in my power, to soothe the 
apprehensions of the females, who were clinging around me. 

‘ As the enemy entered the town, he was met by fresh troops and 
militia, who disputed their ground, inch by inch, for a long time, but 
at last gave way. Carnage followed upon every side : Ouemez’ troops 
“Separated, carrying death and havoc through the various streets ; and 
above the uproar of the battle, as they were met by small bauds of 
troops and citizens fighting for their firesides, arose the shrieks of 
women, and the groaning prayers of the aged.’ (P. 64.) 

The assailants, however, scattered themselves in the town, 
were attacked by a reserve, driven out, and pursued with great 
daughter. A few days after, Mr.- King, on his road to Salta, 
.followed the track of the enemy’s retreat, and found, as he says, 
€ the ground literally strewn with the bodies of men, horses, 
‘ wrecks of carros, and other equipages of the discomfited troops.’ 
He reached the head-quarters at Humacagua, near the frontier, 
was detached to an outpost, because, as his general told him, 
being a foreigner, he could be trusted, and detained there for 
.eight or nine months. At length the revolutionary army 
■ resolved to assume the offensive, and Mr. King was mode major, 
"'and appointed second in command in a body of about 700 
cavalry, who were pushed forward in the direction of Potosi, in 
the hope of exciting an insurrection. 


The right name is Guemez. 
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The expedition started fromOran, in the republic of 'Saha, 
and its first object was to dislodge a Spanish force stationed ixi 
a town which he calls Carriparee in Tarija, the frontier, proving 
of Upper Peru. The party, though unincumbered by baggage; 
and with every motive to speed, appear to have been more than 
two months on their march. Mr. King states the distance to 
be about -100 leagues, or 250 miles, so that they cannot have 
advanced at the rate of much more than four miles a day, — a 
curious proof of the difficulty of the country. Carriparee was 
found occupied by a superior force. The events of Tucuman 
were Repeated. The patriots forced their way into the town, 
the main force of the royalists was dispersed, when the victors 
were attached by a reserve, broken, and almost completely 
destroyed. Mr.-King states tha number who escaped to have 
been only twenty-three. 

. They fled to the forests by which the town is surrounded, 
and, instead of attempting to retreat to Oran by the direct route, 
followed the Pilcomayo, which runs in this part of its course 
nearly due east. Tins led them through the country of the 
Chiriviones, one of the least barbarous tribes of the independent 
Indians. With them the fugitives resteef for about three weeks. 
They could talk a little Spanish, and Mr. King suggested to 
one of their chiefs the expediency of letting his people he 
converted and become members of the civilised world. His 
answer, as translated by Mr. King, showed the impression 
produced on a bystander by the Spanish and Creole characters. 

* Christian 1 No, no, no. Christian very bod. Christian fight 
* his brother: Chirivi one fight his enemy — Chirivione live happy/ 
(P. 111.) What occurred during their short residence did not 
raise that character. One of the party, a Peruvian, injured a 
female of the tribe, and they escaped indiscriminate massacre 
only by a sudden flight by night. A circuitous jqprney of 
about six weeks brought them back to Oran. * 

Mr. King appears to have been a brave and useful officer. H6 
was well received by the Governor Civilia (probably Cavilla), and 
immediately obtained the commission of Lieut.-Golanel ip a new 
regiment which the government of Salta was raising to replace 
that which had been lost at Carriparee. Soon afterwards that 
regiment was destroyed, as its predecessor had been in one of 
the predatory expeditions in which the Spanish Americans, like 
all semi-barbarians, delight. It had been undertaken in his' 
absence, and, indeed, without his sanction. His character, there* 
fore, did not suffer, and a third regiment was given to him with 
the rank of Colonel ; and the c ommand of a di virion, of what he 
calls ‘the army then forming at Son Francisco.’ Whether 
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this wsb a federal army or one raised by the republic of Salta, 
in which San Francisco is situated, does not appear. * 

CoL King had now reached the highest point which he was' 
destined to attain in his military career. After having been 
employed for some months in disciplining his regiment, an 
interval of leisure occurred, he left San Francisco to make* 
tour in the northern part of the state, and, in the course of it* 
reached Juyjuy, a town about fifty miles from* the frontier/ 
charmingly situated on the river of the same name. What hap* 
pened to him there wo will let him tell in his own woads. 

4 1 was at the market-place, with my friend, awaiting the arrival 
of my servant, and expecting every moment to hear the tinkle of 
the bell attached to his mule. The soqnd of a bell at length 
reached my ear, but 1 was in earnest conversation and gave it no 
heed ; when suddenly 1 received a blow from behind, which threw 
me a little forward, and knocked my garro • into the dirt. I turned 
to resent the insult, and met the frown of an exasperated friar. Hq 
was preceding the host, accompanied by his "guard, from the musket, 
■off one of whom 1 had received the blow. 

* The procession passed on. I felt that I had committed a crime 
sufficient to draw a watchful eye towards me, yet trusted that no fui> 
thcr note would be taken of the circumstance. It was a vain trust, 
however ; for, in the space of eight hours, 1 was arrested for con- 
tumely towards the holy church, and, without trial or examination of 
any kind, cast into a loathsome cell.’ (F. 150.) 

The Governor did not venture to interfere. After he had been 
three months in solitary confinement, ho was offered freedom if 
he would embrace Catholicism, or, at least, say that he had 
embraced its He refused, but seems to believe that a pious 
fraud was practised for his benefit; and that his acquiescence 
was reported to the authorities. All that he knows is, that 
seventeen days after he was set at liberty, with no further 
punishment except the confiscation, for the benefit of the church, 
of all his property in Juyjuy. * 

He made his way, as well as a penniless man could, back to 
Oran, found his friend General Civilia deposed by a revolution, 
his regiment dispersed, and his command at an end. Probably, 
though Col. King seems not to have known it, the army to 
which he was attached had been disbanded in consequence of 
the tennination of the war in Upper Peru, which, by this time* 
had become the independent state of Bolivia* There is some- 
thing striking in his description of his feelings as he left Oran 
for the last time, intending to return by way of Buenos Ayres 
to his own country. . 


Gorra: a cap. 
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, ‘ As I left the town, I'tnmed beck, from a small eminence, to take 
one farewell look, and was struck with admiration at the magnificence 
of the scene before, me. Almost every house in the town has its 
orangergarden ; some containing ten, twenty, and even fifty trees. 
The fruit was just ripe, and, from the position which I then occupied 
the whole town teemed buried in one perfect mantle of green and 
gftd, waving and flashing in the Bunheams. “Ah I” thought I, ll how 
“ inviting, how lovely is nature. Here is a country fitted for man's 
“ enjoyment, comparable even with the Eden of oreation ; yet all is 
“ lost, all is absorbed in the vortex of civil war.” ' (Pi 161 .) 

■ e 

At Salta he was recognised by one of his old soldiers, who, 
with feelings honourable to both parties, offered to join his 
fortunes and accompany him aa companion or as servant. The 
sale of hie sword enabled him to buy a mule ; his companion, 
Drego, had another, and they proceeded well equipped with 
every thing except money. 

His route led him through Tucuman, Santiago, and.Cata- 
marca, to Cordova. At Tucuman he found that his friend. 
General Aroiie, whose heroic defence of the town against 
Guemez we have related, had been deposed, and publicly shot 
before the Government House. At Santiago, where he had 
passed a few days when on his way from St. Juan to Salta, he 
inquired for an old friend, Don Miguel Sovage, a man of 
letters and science. He, too, had been shot as a conspirator. 
Colonel King saw his wife in a mad-house. After undergoing 
at Catamarca an imprisonment, an incident which he rarely 
escaped in a long journey, he reached Cordova, and found it 
under the government of his old Mend General Bustos (whom 
he calls Bastes). On his road he had been struck by the uneasy 
state of the country. Every hamlet was in arms ; and squadrons 
of militia mot him every day. Preparation for war seemed to be 
the employment of the people ; but he could not learn tiie cause 
of all this excitement. At Cordova it was explained to him. 
A series of events had begun a few months before, which is 
still far from terminated, which has for nearly twenty years 
laid waste the fine regions drained by tbe Plata, and has ex- 
tended its mischiefs to Europe, and especially to. Tflnghmd. 
These are so important, and so little understood, that they 
deserve a short outline. 

. ■ 'During the period which we have been describing, the Ar- 
gentine republics, though, as we have-seen, oftenat war with' 
&be another, and little controlled, either- by their federal 
obligations or by their local institutions ; though submitting to 
W-oentral authority, and ruled despotically by theirgo vemora, 
until the same were, from time to time, deposed and shot, yet 
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in general acknowledged the Buenos Ayres government as- the 
representative towards foreign powers in * the Republic of the 

* united provinces, of the river Plata.’ In this capacity the 
Buenos Ayres government, under the presidency of Don Manfaj 
Dbrrcgo (called by Colonel Sing Don Dorago), terminated the 
long war with Brazil, by the treaty of the 27th of August^ 1828, 
— a treaty by which each party renounced its claims on Banda 
Oriental, and guaranteed the erection of that country into an 
independent state. 

General Lavallc, the commander of the Buenos Ayres army 
employed in Banda Oriental, belonged to a. party opposed to 
that of Dorrcgo. On his march homewards, after the peace, 
he announced his intention of overturning the government; 
Dorrego, and one of his principal supporters. Dim Manuel 
Rosas, who, as the steward of a great estate belonging to the 
brothers Anbhovena, had considerable influence in the province, 
fled on his approach, and proceeded tow collect a force in the 
country. Lavallc entered Buenos Ayres on the 1st of De- 
cember, 1828, proclaimed the existing government to be un- 
worthy of power, and therefore dissolved, and summoned an 
assembly of the people to elect its successor. In this assembly, 
held, as all popular assemblies in South America arc held, under 
the bayonets of the army, Lavalle was of course elected governor; 
and the other posts were filled by his officers and creatures. 

In the mean time, the troops collected by Dorrego and Rosas 
became formidable. Lavalle marched out to meet them, de- 
feated them on the 9th of December, and captured Dorrego; 
and immediately, and without trial of any kind, ordered him to 
bo shot. * 1 wish you,' he said in his despatch to the lieutenant 
governor of the town, * to inform the people of Buenos AyreS 

* that the death of Colonel Dorrego was the greatest sacrifice 

* that I could make in their favour.’ If Lavalle had had ordinary 
men to contend with, this victory would have been decisive. 
The province would hive submitted to the apparent will of the 
capital, and he would lave strutted and fretted his months on 
'the political stage, until the next revolution drove him into exile 
or delivered him to the executioner. ■ But Rosas is no ordinary 
man. His energy, his sagacity, his perseverance, and above all, 
his powem of influencing thpse around him, are of the higbeBt 
order. He refused to submit to Lavalle, fell back on his m<nds 
and dependents in the rand districts, and organised first a Action, 
and ultimately a real and permanent party. 

Zn a composite state there is always a tendency towards the 
formation of two great parties — that of those who wish to bind 
closely under a central government the different communities of 
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whioh it is composed, and those who wish to keep them separate 
and independent. We feel the existence of these parties in the 
British Islands; we see it in Switzerland, in Italy, and in Anglo* 
America. The' more intelligent port of the people, and the 
leading men of the highest ambition, generally belong to the 
centralising party. The uneducated, full of local prejudices, 
local habits, and local jealousies, and the smaller demagogues, 
whose desires are satisfied by provincial importance^ form the 
repealers. It was to these feelings that Rosas appealed. He 
accused Lavalle and his supporters of being Unitarians, that is 
to say, of desiring to unite the independent Argentine republics 
into one state, with himself as its dictator. He called himself 
a federalist ; and proclaimed as his object the relative indepen* 
dence of the different states, with a common organ merely for 
foreign relations, and for* defence against foreign invasion. 
The chiefs on neither side had probably any preference for one 
of these theories of gpvernment as compared with the other, 
but they served os watchwords to array one party against the 
other ; and in a semi-barbarous society,* parties once formed are 
held together by personal hopes and fears, attachments and 
habits, and may continue to fight, like the Caravats and the 
Shanavests of Ireland, long after the original cause of quarrel 
ha§ ceased. And this has been the case in South America. 
They pillage, murder, and execute one another as Unitarians 
and Federalists, without really attaching .to those words any 
meaning, except hatred of those bearing the opposite de- 
signation. A curious proof of this is, that Rosas, the professed 
haul of the Federalists, is himself in practice a fierce Unitarian. 
The only real question between him and Lavalle, or between 
him and Lavallc’s successors, is, who is to be the dictator. 

In the beginning of the year- 1829 fortune was, on the whole, 
more favourable to the Federalists. Bosas obtained ,£he com* 
mand of the country round Buenos Ayres, drove Lavalle into 
the town, cut off its supplies, and created a feeling of hostility 
to the Unitarians. Lavalle negotiated with him ; and on the 
24th of June they made a treaty, by which Lavalle was to 
remain .provisional governor of the city, and Bosas captain 
general of the country districts, until the people should .elect 
a new government. It was, in fqct, a truce and an agreement 
to share the government during its continuance. 

, The elections provided for by the treaty of June took place 
f£. July. They were favourable to the Unitarian party, and 
Sosas refused to acknowledge their validity. He again blockaded 
the town, and Lavalle submitted tot the ’following compromise. 
fEk* elsetioae . were annulled, the constitution suspended, and 
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the supreme power vested iu a new governor and a Senate of 
twenty-four persons. Rosas remained commander-in-eliief in 
the country, and Lavalle in the town; but this arrangement 
was fatal to the influence of the latter. The suspension of the 
constitution destroyed his popularity, the new governor and the 
senate turned against him, federalist troops were introduced, 
and his own seduced or frightened away, and, he left Buenos 
Ayres to Rosas, who has ever since continued its master. 

In the meantime, it must have been early this year, .while 
Rosas was blockading Buenos Ayres, that Colonel Rang entered 
Cordova. Bustos, the governor, was a Federalist, and while he 
retained his power the town was Federalist. General Poz, at 
the head of a, Unitarian force, was on his march to attack it. 
Bustos offered King a command in the Federalist army, which 
he very properly declined, but remained in Cordova to watch 
the event. 

We copy his account of what followed: — 

‘ Poz approached with his army, and halted upon a plain about 
three leagues from the city. Bustes, preparing for his approach, had 
taken a position on the north side of the town, to which Paz advanced, 
passing through the town, and went at once into on engagement. 
The battle was severe, and well fought on both sides* The cannon- 
ading was distinctly heard at the city. Couriers were constantly fly- 
ing to and fro, until at length it was announced that Bustes Was 
beaten, and preparations were immediately made to receive the con* 
queror in an appropriate and respectful manner. Wreaths were pre- 
pared, triumphal arches erected, sonnets and addresses in praise of 
the victorious general were written and conned. On the .following 
day. General Paz entered the town at the head of about fifteen hun- 
dred men, and his army became at once the object of universal admi- 
ration.’ (P.221.) 

. This took place on the 22nd of April, 1829, and Paz appears 
to have remained undisturbed master of Cordova for at least a 
year. 

, During this interval* ho prepared for the coming struggle, 
induced Tucuman, Salta, and some minor republics, to join the 
Unitarian faction, and became a rival to Rosas, whom it * was 
not safe to neglect In the beginning of 1830 Rosas sent against 
him an expedition under the command of General Quiroga. 
The peasantry seem to have been generally favourable to the 
Federalist party. QuirOga penetrated, with little opposition, 
to the immediate neighbourhood of the town, 
i Colonel King is a fine battle painter, and we will complete 
pup gallery by his picture of the battle of Cordova. 

* ^ Quiroga at length approached, and Paz moved with his whole 
army to the tablada , a large plain about two miles from, the city, and 
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in full view from the tope of the houses. With several others* all 
well armed, I had taken, a position upon the house of one of the state 
officers, not far from the entrance of the town in the direction of the 
scene of action,* and from this position we witnessed the approach of 
the enemy’s, forces, and the position occupied by Faz. At aboui 
three-fourths of a mile from that spot, Quiroga halted, for the pur- 
pose of forming his infantry ; and here it is necessary to explain the 
practice of that country in the transportation of that arm of their ser- 
vice. The armies of the Argentine are composed mostly of cavalry, 
yet no general forms an entire corps without having a small corps of 
infantry attached ; and as their field of operation often extends over 
an area of some hundred leagues, the infantry, for the convenience of 
rapid transportation, are mounted behind the men composing the 
oavalry, each horse, so far as the number of the infantry may require, 
thus carrying double.’’ When about to go into an engagement, the 
infantry dismount, and are formed after the manner of their own 
tactic& 

4 Quiroga, as I have stated, dismounted his infantry, formed his 
column at about three-fourths of a. mile from Paz, and advanced to 
the engagement, commencing his deployment at a distance of about 
half a mile, and presenting the whole force of his cavalry. Paz had 
every advantage, except that of numbers. Independent of his cavalry 
and infantry (among whom was a small battalion of negroes, under 
the command of an Englishman named Wild), he had a small corps 
of artillery. His men and horses were fresh and well disciplined ; 
and he had chosen his position on a gentle slope or rise of the iaUada . 
His infantry, numbering about 1000, were drawn up in front, flanked 
on the right and left by the artillery. About two hundred paces in 
their rear was a line of cavalry, numbering about 2500, and at a dis- 
tance of the eighth of a mile in rear of this line, was a handsome 
cavaliy reserve of 500 men. The excitement which this scene cre- 
ated in my breast was almost overpowering. I could scarce resist 
the impulse that prompted me to go forth ; but I had token neutral 
ground, and besides this, I had united with others to fight only for 
onr friends in the last extremity : those who had remained in town 
were regarded by their \fives, mothers, and children, as 4heir final 
hope, and it was for their protection that we remained. 

At about three o’clock p.m. the action was commenced by Paz, who 
set his artilleiy at play upon Quiroga’s column, at the moment that he 
began his deployment Its effect was visible ; and before the deploy- 
ment was fiurly completed, his right began a rapid movement, evidently 
intended 'as a charge upon the infantry. By the haste of his move- 
ment, his lines were already thrown into some disorder $ and. as his 
right approached, they were met by a volley from the infantry which 
turned their direction, carrying slaughter in their rank* and the. sue* 
grading squadrons pressed on under a cross-fire from the artillery. 
The second assault was met like the first by the inltatry, who, to HI 
appearance, had not yet lost a man, and who stood their 'ground Hke 
statues of marble. In the distance, we conld see of them only a king 
dark line^ seemingly almost without motion ; and ever and anon^aa 
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that line was approached with the threatening aspect of attack, the 
glitter of their arms was for an instant seen as they levelled their 
muskets, then shrouded in the smoke of the discharge. Beyond the 
volume of smoke we could distinctly see its effects. Confusion was 
apparent, and the horses, wounded by successive volleys, refused to 
advance again. Quiroga’s infantry had by this time deployed its 
column in rear of their cavalry, and their general had evidently de- 
termined to unmask them, and endeavour at the same time to pass 
the flanks of Paz’s infantry, thus throwing his whole force of about 
4000 cavalry upon his enemy’s second line. So it proved ; but Paz 
had anticipated the movement, and was preparedto receive him. In 
one hour from the commencement the battle became general ; infantry 
were engaged with infantry, aided on our side by the artillery ; ca- 
valry with cavalry, and the whole mass became so commingled and 
shrouded in smoke and dust, that it was impossible to discriminate 
between the parties. For a long time Faz’s reserve remained im- 
movable, but at last we saw them dash into the conflict. It was a 
moment of intense excitement with us all ; shouts and cheers ascended 
from the housetops in every quarter, as though our fighting friends 
could hear their encouraging tones. 

None could form the slightest opinion upon the chances of suc- 
cess, and, unable at last to bear the excitement and suspense, about 
twenty of us determined to go to the scene of action, yet without 
any direct object, except it was to quell the fever of anxiety. Pass- 
ing hastily from the town, we ran towards the tablada, the roar of 
the battle growing louder and louder as wc approached. Both 
armies had broken into detachments, and the men were fighting 
on all hands like bloodhounds. We saw Quiroga ; he had thrown 
off every vestige of his clothing save liis drawers, which were® 
rolled up, and fastened about his thighs. Both he and his horse 
were covered with blood, and altogether they presented an appear- 
ance that could be compared to nothing human. Goaded with the 
jirospcct of defeat, he dashed from place to place, cutting down with 
his own sword such of his troops as quailed or turned lor their lives, 
and leading detachments into the hottest of the fight. Naked as he 
was, and streaming with the gore that had,, spurted from his victims 
upon him, he seemed' a very devil presiding over carnage. His troops 
had already commenced their flight, and were rushing in small bands 
from the battle in every direction ; some halting, an<f at an auspicious 
moment, dashing again into the fray ; some resting, and others again 
flying for their lives. In this manner our little party of neutrals 
became entangled in the moss of moving detachments, and at one 
time we were compelled to fight our own way out. But at sunset the 
battle ^ps decided. Faz was victorious, and Quiroga fled without a 
signal of retreat.’ (P. 268 .) 

If this description be a true one, and it has all the detail and 
distinctness of truth, the South Americans must be capable of 
making excellent soldiers — notwithstanding all appearances in 
Mexico to the contrary. Both the attack and the defence 
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seem to have been admirable. The cavalry continued to charge 
until their horses refused to advance. The infantry withstood 
them with a coolness which would have done honour to our 
squares at Waterloo. Both parties displayed not merely the 
indifference to danger, which we have already remarked, a 8 
characteristic of the inhabitants of the Pampas, but the steadi- 
ness, which is the highest result of discipline. 

When it is recollected that we have now been for nearly sir 
years at war or at half-war with the government of Buenos 
Ayres, and that every year of that strange quarrel had tended 
to prolong it, it is of great importance that we should estimate 
correctly the military force or our opponent. And this has 
been one of our motives for calling attention to Colonel King’s 
book. Forty years ago we paid most dearly for our ignorance. 
Wc believed the Spanish Americans to be a timid defenceless 
race, attacked Buenos Ayres unexpectedly, and entered it, after 
what General Bercsford called ‘ a very feeble opposition.’* Six 
weeks after, the native forces had retaken Buenos Ayres, and 
General Beresford was a prisoner with all that remained of his 
garrison. 

The next year we renewed the attack with a force of 
between 9000 and 10,000 men; the largest and the best ap- 
pointed and disciplined array that South America has ever Been. 
Our soldiers entered the town, for it was open, and were de- 
the houses. And again wc had to abandon Buenos 
only this difference, that our surviving troops 
left it not as prisoners, but under the protection of a capitula- 
tion. Those defeats wc received from the population of a 
country in which war had not been seen for 300 years. Since 
that time that unhappy country has never seen peace. It 
probably has not now a male inhabitant who has not been 
trained to danger and |p discipline. Again, in the contests to 
which wc have alluded, infantry was opposed to infantry. The 
scene of the battle was chosen by ourselves, and it was pre- 
ceded by little manoeuvring. The conditions were as favour- 
able to an invading force as they could be. The difficulties 
of South American warfare will not be known, or, at least, 
will not be experienced, until an European force attempts, not 
a mere descent and attack on a town, but a real campaign in 
the Pampas. — Until it has to contend with armies of the best 
horsemen in the world, carrying their infantry en croi/pe , driv- 
ing thousands of spare horses at their flanks, and performing 
^marches of fifty or sixty, or even seventy miles in twenty-four 


stroyed from 
TAvres, with 


* See his dispatch of July 2. 1806. 
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hours. Such armies it will be impossible to pursue, impossible 
to avoid, and not very easy to resist. It will be a repetition of 
the war between Borne and Parthia. If England and France, 
or both united, ashamed of being played with and deceived 
and foiled by a barbarian, tired of witnessing from the blockad- 
ing squadron nothing but the tyranny of Rosas and proofs of 
their own inefficiency, should attempt to change this little war 
into a serious one, we expect calamities not perhaps as frightful 
as those of Cabul, or as interminable as those of Algiers, but 
serious enough to spoil a budget, perhaps to overthrow a ministry. 
Where a Kaffir war costs one million, an Argentine one will 
cost five. 

After his defeat before Cordova, Quiroga retired to Catarmarca, 
collected a fresh body of troops, again attacked Cordova, and 
was again repulsed, this time with great slaughter ; and Colonel 
King bi elieves^that if Paz had advanced on Santa Fe and Buenos 
Ayres, the only provinces which now remained federalist, the 
Unitarian party would have triumphed. He remained, however, 
at Cordova, in military inactivity, and amused himself with 
summoning an Unitarian congress at Cordova, and notifying 
to the foreign ministers at Buenos Ayres, that the government 
residing in that city did not represent the interior provinces. 
In the beginning of the next year, 1831, Lavalle mode an 
attempt to re-enter Buenos Ayres, but was defeated, and his 
army dispersed. Rosas, with his usual energy, resumed the t 
offensive. He raised an army of nearly 9000 men, a great force 
for that country, and directed the main body on Cordova. 
General Paz advanced to meet it, and Colonel King was con- 
fident of success. But while reconnoitring with only two 
followers. General Paz came across an enemy’s patrole; a 
ball-lasso broke his horse’s leg, and Jjie was taken. His army, 
under La Madrid, the second in comjrpnd, retreated, first to - 
Cordova, and afterwards to Tucuman. Quiroga followed him 
with a superior force. 

* And here,* (says Col. King) c a singular feature in the warfare of 
these provinces was strongly illustrated. I allude to the fact that 
when opposing armies come in contact, such a thing as capitulation 
without a fight is seldom thought of, no matter what may be the dis- 
parity of numbers or position. The position of La Madri was isolated 
in every respect ; he was cut off not only from succour, but from all 
hope of succour ; he knew that he was the last Unitarian in the field, 
and that the power of Quiroga was at least treble his own ; still he 
determined to fight it out. 

‘ Quiroga met him at the citadel, where a bloody engagement took * 
place, but, overwhelmed with numbers, the garrison at last gave way 
and fled to the town. There the contest was renewed with vigour 
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and desperation, but all their efforts at defence were useless ; the 
hordes of Quiroga were powerful, and, having tasted blood, seemed 
more furious than ever ; the squadrons of the last Unitarian comman- 
der were broken, and driven from the city ; and their leader, with 
such of his force as escaped, fed in small bonds through bye-ways 
across the province of Salta, and thence escaped into Bolivia/ 
(P.302.) 

Immediately after the battle 500 of the prisoners were shot, 
and this, perhaps, accounts for what excites Colonel King’s sur- 
prise, their not capitulating. Capitulation is being put to death 
as soon as the enemy is at leisure. 

From that time until now, Rosas has maintained himself as 
dictator of Buenos Ayres, and absolute manager of the foreign 
rdations of the Argentine confederation. That in the fornicr 
capacity he has been a merciless tyrant, is, we fear, true. But 
in apportioning the blame which he has deserve^ the character 
of the people whom he has had to govern must not be forgotten. 
Sir Francis Head is, we doubt not, a humane rider of a well 
broken hack, but he admits that he left the sides of many a wild 
Pampanero streaming with blood. In his foreign relations, 
Rosas appears to us, as far as our information extends, as much 
sinned against as sinning. We trust that papers will soon 
be laid before Parliament, which will fully explain the motives 
■which have induced England to interfere in the affairs of two 
independent communities, separated from her by nearly half the 
globe ; and to employ her vast naval superiority in blockading 
the ports, and destroying the trade of one of her surest and most 
improving customers. We hope too, that these papers will go 
far enough back. Unless they show the nature of the original 
matter of dispute between Rosas and France ; how France, in 
order to obtain the <aj d,g AJBanda Oriental, against Rosas, ex- 
pelled from MontetSp^^Rls friend Oribe; and, when, in 1840, 
she was arming against England, abandoned to Rosas those 
whom she had seduced to rise against him; how, when her fears 
of England subsided, she renewed her hostility to Rosas, and 
under circumstances unknown to the public, drew England 
into the quarrel. — Unless, we repeat, all this is shown, no sound 
judgment can be passed 6n the acts which we have done, or on 
the measures now to be adopted to remedy the mischief of those 
acts. And f 
years. We 
* formation os 

* a more revolting instance of the insolent oppression with which 
shq treats every nation on which she can safely trample. Even 
if our own acts shall appear to be justifiable, they can scarcely 


or this purpose the narrative must go back tor ten 
have, indeed, already a considerable amount of in- 
to the conduct of France ; and we do not recollect 
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escape from being tainted by our concurrence, even if it appear 
to have been ignorant or involuntary, in her violence, fraud, 
and chicanery. 

We ought to have stated, in its proper place, that during the 
government of General Paz, Colonel King married a lady of 
Cordova; a marriage by which he says that he was immediately 
transported from a state little removed from absolute poverty jto 
one of luxury and wealth, lie retired from the army, but re- 
mained in the country, with one interval of absence, until 1841, 
when, having lost his wife, he returned to the United States. 

With the description, which wc have extracted, of the battle 
between Quiroga and La Madrid, with which the contest between 
the Unitarians and Federalists ended, ends also the interest and 
value of Colonel King’s book. What remains is chiefly occu- 
pied by stories about the cruelties of Rosas. Such a subject 
cannot be made attractive even by the most skilful management. 
Colonel King has tried to adorn it by Iopg details of conversa- 
tions obviously imaginary, since no third person was present. His 
work, as we have it, consists of twenty-six chapters. It would 
be much improved if all that follow the eighteenth were omitted. 
We should then have left a curious and instructive picture of 
anarchical society — of the state into which every people is likely 
to fall, which throws off the government under which it has 
grown up, without possessing the habits which enable it to create 
a substitute, or even to submit to one. As is South America 
now, so would Ireland be after repeal; — so would have been 
Greece if slie had not been pressed together by the powerful 
states which control her. 

# 


Abt. XI. — 1. Le National. Pari^ l 832^1 848. 

2. Histoire de Dix Ans , 1830 — 184ft : ^vl^f M. Louis Blanc. 

3. Lamartine: Histoire des Girondins* Farife: 1847. 

Cince the publication of our last Number a revolution of the 
^ most extraordinary character has changed the political aspect 
of Europe. France is again a Republic., At a day’s notice, and 
by a course of events which could have astounded no one more 
than the parties most intimately concerned, the dynasty of 
Orleans has been terminated; and the whole powers of govern- 
ment are at this moment provisionally lodged in the hands of an 
extempore council. The incidents of thiB momentous revolution 
have succeeded each other with such wonderful rapidity, that 
little time has been allowed for reflection or judgment; but as 
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it is impossible to pass over in silence such prodigious events, we 
offer our readers what must necessarily be a hasty and im- 
perfect sketch of the party so unexpectedly thrown to the sur- 
face of the seething waters, and will endeavour, with such 
materials as a continuous observation of French politics has 
supplied, to construct a story which, we trust, may leave the 
revolution of February a little more intelligible than it is 
probably found at present. 

The first intelligence must have struck every one with the 
extraordinary contrast it presented between the characters of 
the agitation and the catastrophe. On the 22nd of February 
the contending parties were the dynastic opposition and the 
ministry; on the 24th of February the ministry and opposition 
had vanished together. The only ostensible object of conten- 
tion was electoral reform; and the question, to all appear- 
ance, was turning on the interpretation to be put upon the 
law against associatioqs ; M. Guizot being the champion of one 
party, and M. Odillon Barrot of the other. But the result of 
the conflict was that elections, electors, and laws were all swept 
aside at once, and that M. Odillon Barrot and Guizot disappear 
at the same moment. It is as if the invitation to William of 
Orange had issued in the establishment of the Fifth Monarchy 
men, instead of the Bill of Rights. A third party, unsuspected 
by the others, and probably itself unconscious of any such power 
as it has actually displayed, stepped suddenly upon the scene ; 
displaced all the other actors, and now holds undisputed posses- 
sion of the stage. It is this party of which we wish, briefly 
and hurriedly, to sketch the growth, character, and opinions ; 
in* the hopes that the information thus incidentally conveyed 
may assist towards a better understanding of the present, and a 
safer anticipation of the future. 

The existingRepublicon party in France was engendered by the 
revolution of July, 1830. We shall notice hercafter'the various 
, stages of development by which it gradually assumed an affinity 
with the parties of 1789 and 1793 ; but it is certain that it was 
not derived by any continuous tradition or descent from the fic- 
tions of those famous periods. Nor can the Charbonnerie of the 
Restoration be described as either furnishing any connecting 
link between them, or as having originated the party which is 
•now so strangely triumphant. The principle of Charbonnerie 9 
as modified in its introduction from Italy into France, was 
^conveyed in the following proposition: that inasmuch as the 
Bourbons had been forced upon the French nation by foreign, 
powers, the Charbonniers would combine to restore to France 
her free choice of government. Considerable latitude of opinion 
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was of course permitted b y such a principle of association as 
this ; but it was to the restoration of the Imperial rather than 
the Republican regime that the desires of the members then chiefly 
pointed; nor is there any doubt that the Current of popular 
feeling ran in the same direction when agitated by the success- 
ful insurrections of July. It appears to us, however, that con- 
siderable misconception has prevailed respecting the extent to 
which the people were defrauded of the fruits of their victory on. 
those three celebrated days. It has been the fashion to describe 
the bourgeoisie as having wrested from the wearied combatants the 
prize of their triumph, and converted the conquest which should 
have secured the rights of the people, into an instrument for esta- 
blishing and securing their own political predominance. But the 
revolution of July, unlike that of February, was undertaken for 
a specified object, and it was this specified object which was 
secured by its success. It was, in truth, the bourgeoisie , not the 
people, (to use the terms so conventionally distinctive*,) who 
then felt their liberties menaced ; it was the same body, and not 
the people, who actually commenced the insurrection; and if 
the latter promptly joined in it, and ultimately conducted it to 
a triumphant issue, it was without any view to peculiar objects 
or interests of their own. The real movement was for the 
Charter, and the Charter was saved. There was then no 
Jsarty in the streets fighting for a Republic. It is true that 
in the excitement of a week’s interregnum ideas speedily 
sprung up that the new constitution might os well be dic- 
tated at the Hotel dc Villc as at the Hotel Lafitte; and it 
is from this period and these circumstances that the descent 
of the present republicans must be traced. But there was cer- 

* Perhaps it may be worth while to transcribe the definition of 
these terms os laid down in the latest resume of the writer who has 
most pcrseveringly worked out the contrast between the parties 
alluded to : — 

1 La bourgeoisie est l’cnscmblc dcs citoycns qui, poss&Iant des 
instruments de travail ou un capital, peuvent, sans s'asservir, deve- 
lopper leurs facultds, et ne dependent d'futrui que dans une certaine 
mesure. 

‘ Le peuple est l’cnsemble des citoyens qui, ne poss&lant pas les 
instruments do travail, ne trouvent pas en eux-mcmes leurs moyenB 
de developpement, et dependent d’autrui en ce qui touche aux pre- 
mieres necessity de la Vie. 

* Us sont du peuple, par consequent, quels que soient leur savoir, 
lew education, leurs relations sociales, tons ceux qui ne sont pas 
assures de leur nourriture, de leur vetement et de leur gite.’ — Con- 
clusion Bistorique to M. Louis Blanc’s History. 
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tainly no ready-formed or cognisable party of this character 
which could make any pretensions to the fruits of that revolu- 
tion. A sudden and hasty meeting of a few enthusiasts, with- 
out apy fixed principles, any previous organisation, or any 
definite plans, is all the demonstration which appears. The 
people themselves knew far less of them than they did of the 
bourgeoisie ; and power could only have been transferred to 
their hands by a most preposterous accident or a most unnatural 
experiment. 

No sooner, however, was the new dynasty settled on the 
throne than the ideas whith had been engendered during this 
short abeyance of power began to take root and flourish. In pro- 
portion as men compared more carefully what they had obtained 
with what it seemed to them they might have obtained. Was 
their disaffection increased at the thoughts of the chance they 
had lost; and they at length began to conceive themselves 
defrauded of a prize which might indeed have been within their 
reach, but for which in reality they had never contended. 
Hence arose the Republican party. It derived strength, no 
doubt, from the disappointments created by the policy of the 
new regime, and it might perhaps have been stifled in its infancy 
had the government deprived it of its pretexts by an honest and 
liberal exercise of the principles on which it had be op founded, 
llut essentially it had no reference to the merits or demerits of 
the Citizen King. It was composed of men whose spirits had 
never settled into quietude since the three days’ fermentation, and 
who had persuaded themselves, too late, that a republican form 
of government was that which alone was fitted for Prance, and 
which they had unhappily missed. Beyond this naked con- 
ception their ideas, at this time, scarcely extended ; it will be 
our duty presently to show into what they grew. But although 
with such indefinite and ill-matured views, although without 
any support among the powerful or the experienced^ although 
represented merely by a handful of hot-brained enthusiasts, yet 
the Republican party was within a few months deemed con- 
siderable enough to deserve the surveillance of the government, 
and had resolutely chal&cd out a course of action for itself! 

' Already at the trial of the ex-ministers they were prepared for 
the possibility of a demonstration, and by way of concentrating 
and economising their inferior forces, they had taken the 'pre- 
caution to enrol themselves exclusively in the artillery of the 
Rational guard, instead of dispersing themselves throughout the 
ranks of the legions. Of the four batteries composing this 
important arm of the force, *the second was nnder the command 
or MM. Guinard and Cuvaignoc, and the third of MM. Bastide 
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and Thomas. We shall take some pains throughout, in specify- 
ing names; inasmuch as the several parties who will be thus 
traced through these scenes are precisely those most conspicuous 
just now, and indeed every single member of the present pro- 
visional government figures prominently in the rise and progress 
of the party. 

Under the fortunate circumstances of our own country and 
our own generation, it is not very easy for an Englishman to 
comprehend fully a state of society where the success or dis- 
comfiture of certain political opinions implies a complete revolu- 
tion in the government, and a total subversion of society. Wc 
con scarcely realise such a condition of tilings, even at that cri- 
tical moment in the reign of our Queen Anne, when it is related 
that the leaders of both Houses considered the recal of the 
Stuarts and the repeal of the Act of Settlement as open ques- 
tions. But this unsettled period was very brief, and, moreover, 
no one thought of anticipating the natural vacancy of the throne. 
In France there were three parties, thb Legitimists, the Bona- 
partists, and the Republicans, each conceiving itself as justly 
entitled to power as the fourth party, which actually possessed it; 
each also bent on seizing it by violence at the first opportunity ; 
and each prepared, without the least scruple, to revolutionise the 
kingdom as soon as its object was gained. The party with which 
we are at present concerned was originally the weakest of the 
four; but it soon gathered strength enough to outstrip at least 
two of its competitors, and finally, as events have proved, the 
third. Its tactics were characteristic and remarkable. Convinced 
that no one of the factions was strong enough of itself to initiate 
or conduct an insurrection against the established government, 
its strategy consisted in keeping its own associates in a compact 
and resolute body, in watching for any one of those thousand 
incidents which might call the forces of the faubourgs into the 
streets, in seconding and following up the movement, in supply- 
ing arms and leaders to the populace, and preparing itself to 
make a better use than it had done in July of any such chances 
as might occur. This policy was subsequently modified, as wc 
shall see, into something more pacific ; but it is impossible to 
avoid reflecting on the strange course of events by which these 
original tactics of the party have been crowned with a most 
miraculous success, .after long disuse, and at a period when 
almost every hope of such a triumph had been reluctantly 
discarded. 

One of the chief aids to theorise of the Republican party was 
found in the number and influence of th&political and professedly • 
economical clubs. These, societies, it is true, had been established 
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with different and sometimes conflicting objects; but, though each 
pursued its own special purpose of redress or reform, their opera- 
, tions all infallibly tended to the propagation of republican prin- 
ciples. The old Societe Aide-toi, so famous under the Restoration, 
after losing M. Guizot and his immediate friends, who had attached 
themselves to the new dynasty, had been made almost purely 
republican by the activity of M. Garnier Pages. And in the 
excitement of the Revolution had been originated a numerous 
cluster of new dubs, some of which differed but little from the 
true Jacobin model It was in these assemblies that political and 
social questions were discussed with that freedom and enthusiasm 
which subsequently generated so many strange principles and 
elicited so, many strange projects, and it was by the organisation 
which they rendered practicable tliat such concert and vigour 
was given to demonstrations which would otherwise have been 
insignificant. Some of them evcnbpenly prescribed among their 
rules the possession by each member of a musket and a given 
number of cartridges, tfnd directed a periodical exercise in the 
use of the weapon. The Societe des Amis du Peuple had actually 
despatched a battalion to the aid of the Belgian insurgents armed 
and equipped at its own expense. 

Nine months of possession had, apparently confirmed the 
dynasty of Orleans on the throne, when? the fierce and uncon- 
trollable temper of Cosimir Pcricr gave the Republicans an op- 
portunity of making the first public demonstration of their 
principles and their strength. Trclat, Cavaignac, and Guinard 
were accused of having conspired, on the occasion of the ex- 


ministers’ trial, to ‘ substitute violently a republic for a mo- 
* narchy,’ and were brought upon such charge before the Court 
of Assize, sixteen other citizens appearing with them. They 
were attended by their advocates, among whom was M. Marie, 
and by a large concourse of friends; and on tliis occasion they 
commenced that singular practice, which the habits of French 
courts. .facilitate, and which they subsequently continued with 
such remarkable effect. Instead of defending themselves, they 
'attacked; with the utmost hardihood v and ingenuity they 
availed themselves of the contradictions afforded by the creatures 
of a revolution sitting in judgment on revolutionists; they loudly 
avowed their profession and confessed their hopes; and turned 
of defence into an occasion for expounding and de- 
principles and views to an edified and sympathising 
audience. It is from the reports and comments upon these suc- 
cessive trials, as given in the republican journals of the day, that 
some of the best information may be collected respecting the 
opinions and prospects of the party at successive stages of. its 


the privilege 
fencing their 
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progress. Nothing, to English eyes, can seem more preposterous 
than such a prostitution of a court of justice ; but there is no 
doubt that in France these expositions were higfy serviceable to 
the cause, and that though the humanity of the laws left no ehance 
to the republicans of becoming martyrs, the prosecutions fur- 
nished them with ample opportunities of making converts. The 
Court of Peers, it will be remembered, upon the trial of the in- 
surgents of Lyons, adopted effectual measures for precluding 
what could by no stretch of indulgence be called a defence.* It 
was perfectly well known that the advocates for the prisoners, 
instead of extenuating or denying the guilt of their clients, 
would have called up the bleeding spectre of Michel Ncy, would 
have charged the whole chamber with murder and treason, and 
would have compared the purity of republican principles with 
those which dictated that Mai deed. The court obviated the 
difficulty by limiting the choice of counsel to certain ranks of 
the profession ; but our readers can lordly have forgotten the 
scenes of tumult which ensued. On the present occasion, how- 
ever, the republicans were acquitted, and carried in triumphal 
procession to tlicir homes. Not long after, too, the minister 
was obliged# to yield to demonstrations from the same quarter 
on the subject of the decoration of July, and the party acquired 
iio inconsiderable strength from this their first essay of resist- 
ance and propagandism. 

The first insurrection of Lyons, in the autumn of 1831, had 
no political character. Its circumstances furnished the republi- 
cans with opportune arguments and illustrations for the new 
Social systems to which they soon began to direct their atten- 
tion ; but it was not stimulated by their intrigues, or assisted by 
their agency ; and even the abortive attempt to give a political 
consequence to the success which at first crowned the efforts 
of the workmen was apparently the result of some accidental 
impulse. But a more serious explosion was at hand. The 
year 1832 opened with some promise for the party. The Na- 
tional — a journal originally established in the special interests 

* Reporting this famous process, the historian says that * the 
‘ accused waited with impatience for establishing in the face of the 
world’ — what does the reader suppose — their innocence ? No ! — 

* la superioritS de leurs doctrines l * With this view the briefs given 
to the advocates why were to have conducted the defence contained a 
distribution of political aqd social topics which were to be studied and 
expounded, and the prisoners divided amongst themselves the several 
branches of government, philosophy^religion, fine artB, &c., in order 
that each might contribute his quota of dissertation for the defence. 
See Louis Blanc, iv. 388. 
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of the House of Orleans — at length pronounced itself boldly 
for a republic; and under the -vigorous direction of Armand 
Carrel its inflmnee was speedily felt throughout the kingdom. 
At the same period, too, M. Gamier Pagis entered the Chamber 
of. Deputies as an avowed republican; and he was followed 
shortly after by others, who soon supplied a cognisable, though 
not very important, element in the constitution of the house. 
But though the few republican deputies joined the dynastic op- 
position in the publication of their famous compte rendu in the 
following May, yet there was no fusion of opinion between them, 
nor was it until a much later period that the party whose pro- 
gress we are tracing betook itself to pacific measures for attain- 
ing its object. Their hopes still rested on the chances of war; 
and the tragical scene of the Cloitrc St. Mery soon exemplified 
their tactics, displayed their hardwood, and exposed their pros- 
pects and their strength. 

It is impossible to imagine anything more characteristic of 
the condition of France and the position of parties at that period, 
than the rehearsal of a revolution which this episode supplied. 
A soldier wa* going to be buried. lie had not been the victim 
of any persecution, nor was there danger of any principles dying 
with him. He was popular and distinguished, it is true, but 
his distinctions were legitimate, and his popularity almost uni- 
versal. There was no expectation that the government would 
circumscribe the procession, or interfere with the ceremony. 
Thcg* was no special grievance operating on the people, nor was 
there any reason whatever why the affair . should have been 
a signal for a party gathering, or anything more than a becom- 
ing and attractive show. Yet the simple prospect of a crowd 
and a tumult was sufficient. Republicans, legitimists, and im- 
perialists mustered each their forces, shouldered their fusils, 
sharpened their swords, and descended deliberately into the 
streets, for the chance of subverting and seizing a government 
in a possible melee. It was the game on which all parties alike 
were calculating in France — a turn-out and a scramble; and if 
anything can be more strange than the speculation, it would be 
the fact that it almost actually succeeded. FA more than 
twelve hours a portion of Paris was in the possession of the 
republicans ; it was said that the royal family was medi t a ting 
flight, and it has been argued with a probability to which recent 
events give a signal confirmation, that if a Provisional Govern- 
ment had been proclaimed on the 6th of June, 1832, the Crown 
of MllO would have again reverted to the people. The repub- 
lican historian of the times is so struck with the narrowness of 
the chance by which the game of his party was missed, that he 
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speculates in a spirit of optimism on the probable consequences 
of a victory, and enumerates the duties and the prospects of 
such a government as might possibly have arisen* in a disserta- 
tion which will furnish very opportune materials for consider- 
ing the identical conjuncture winch has now actually arrived. 

It will be readily .imagined that a disappointment of such a 
character as this did not operate greatly to the discomfiture of 
the party. The clubs redoubled their activity, and acted with 
augmented strength and energy upon the excitable population. 
From the side of the Amis du Peuple there sprang the celebrated 
Societe das Droits dc V Homme, which already numbered some 
3000 e orators or combatants ’ in Paris alone, and which by its 
affiliations exercised considerable influence in the eastern and 
south-eastern provinces. It was a pure republican league. 
Towards the beginning of 183^ it was despatching its instructions 
to all quarters, making purchases of muskets, fabricating car- 
tridges, and entering into a certain rapport with the garrisons of 
Versailles and Vincennes. Everything foreboded another de- 
monstration. The miscarriage of Mazzini’s expedition into 
Savoy had exasperated the republican spirits, aiid had strength- 
ened the government by showing how little cncoipagcmcnt 
its opponents could expect from without. At the same time 
the authorities were fully aware of the progress which the 
party was making, and of its resolution to measure its force on 
the first opportunity. It was under such circumstances that 
the second and more serious insurrection of Lyons broke out 
in April, 1834. No attempt is made to disguise the fact that, 
though a premature and ill-concerted explosion, it was in reality 
a deliberate revolt of the Republican party against the govern- 
ment. It is even said that the government had intrigued by its 
secret agents to precipitate the catastrophe ; from a consciousness 
that each day was adding strength to its adversaries, and from a 
persuasion that Lyons, at the moment, presented a more favour- 
able battle-field than they would probably find hereafter. There 
is no need to dwell upon the well-known incidents of this insur- 
rection, or upon the abortive diversions which were attempted 
in other quarters at the same moment. The policy of the go- 
vernment, if really such os has been alleged, was entirely suc- 
cessful. The Republican party was beaten at its own weapons. 
Its most active leaders, including MM. Albert, Guinard, Cavaig- 
nac, and Marrast, were under arrest, and the government felt 
itself strong enough, upon their trial, to adopt those measures 
for curtailing the licence of defence, to which we have before 
alluded. A strong demonstration, however, of sympathy and 
support was mttft. Though advocates chosen by the prisoners 
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jpeve rejected by the court, they published their sentiments in a 
Vehement address, amongst the signatures to which appear those 
' ^f-Arago, Barb&s, Bastide, Carnot, Garnier Pagfis, Flocon, and 
Ledru-Rollin. It was to no purpose, however, that the sym- 
pathisers protested or the prisoners refused to plead : the govern* 
ment carried its point, and the Republicans had but feeble 
success even in rendering its triumph invidious. 

Hitherto the description we have given of the proceedings of 
this party must have resembled, in the reader’s eyes, rather the 
narrative of some inveterate conspiracy, than the details of a 
political struggle. But, in this respect, it did but correspond with 
the character of the parties around it. Legitimists and Imperial- 
ists acted in the same way in La Vendee and the Lower Rhine ; 
nor could such a course of conduct well appear either extravagant 
or hopeless, in a country where th^ dominant party had risen by 
similar means. But the time was now at hand when the Republi- 
cans were to forego the open use of such tactics for a more pacific 
or patient policy. With the scenes which we have been describing, 
concludes the turbulent chapter of their career. It is true that the 
cmeute of 1839 originated in a republican club, and, also, that it 
has been identified by the now triumphant party as a manifesta- 
tion of their own. While we write, the Committee of National 
Recompences, under the presidency of M. Albert *, has issued a 


* Considerable interest was excited by the appearance, in the first 
list of the Provisional Government, of the name of ‘ Albert, ouvrier; 9 
and it was imagined that an operative had been taken into the new 
administration, to define at once its policy, and to conciliate the party 
who had obtained such a summary recognition. We are informed, 
however, that thiB soi-di&unt ouvrier is no ouvrier at all, beyond 
having been at one time manager in a manufactory of machinery, 
but that he is the identical M. Albert who figures prominently in 
republican history; who aided to hatch the insurrection at Lyons 
in 1834 ; who lent ‘ his fortune ’ to the establishment of a republican 
journal (La Glaneuse) in that city ; who was the ambassador between 
Lyons and Paris ; who surrendered himself to share the arrest of his 
friends; and who answered the interrogations of the judges with 
* calm and dignified contempt. 9 

M. Flocon, whose name we mentioned just above, is, we believe, 
the individual who figured in those extraordinary scenes of rivalry to 
which party feeling gave rise in 1833. Twelve journalists of thee 
rqoublican party challenged twelve journalists of the legitimist party 
to mortal combat — M. Marrast being one of the former list of cham- 
pions. When these methods of settlement proved unsuccessful, and 
the Legitimists sjill held their reunions in the ^ce of day, the Be- 
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decree, in which, after the enumeration of the, seyltaL in- 
surrections above described, this disturbance of 183^ is also 
included as entitling its actors to a national reward* Bufthia* 
mischievous piece of folly was not supported or sanctioned by 
any general consent of the party at the moment, and it war. 
seldom spoken of afterwards, even by themselves, in any terms 
but those of regret. The truth is, that the Republicans had re-, 
ceived a serious lesson. They had lost their ordinary confidence 
in coups de main . Within the lost two years they had been 
twice fairly beiften in the streets ; and the almost total disappear- 
ance, in the moment of action, of the enormous Parisian force 
on which they had reckoned to support the movement at Lyons, 
had taught them to place less reliance on the sectional returns 
of a club. It was alleged, too, though the statement, it must be 
remembered, is upon their own authority, that the better spirits 
of the party were dissatisfied with the characters of some who 
had found 'admission into its ranks, and that such a momentary 
dissolution of unity as the late catastrophe had caused, was ab- 
solutely requisite to facilitate a reorganisation of the whole 
party on purer principles and with^. more reasonable code. 

However this may be, it is certain that we meet with no 
more such explosions of violence as those we have been relating ; 
and at length, after an interval which may have been devoted 
to the lessons of reflection, the Republicans appear again on tho 
political stage, in a less exceptionable character. We have men- 
tioned the entrance of M. Gamier Pagds into the Chamber of 
Deputies, and remarked that he was followed by one or two 
members of similar principles. In the elections, however, of 
June, 1834, which followed so closely on the scenes at Lyons, 
the Republican party Buffered the usual consequences of a recent r 
discomfiture, and lost ground considerably. But towonls the 
end of 1837, an opportunity was conceived to offer itself for 
entering the electoral lists under more favourable conditions. 
M. Mold had dissolved the Chamber, and the people were 
thought inclined to a change. It was determined to make 
overtures to the dynastic opposition and to try whether a coa- 
lition between the Republicans and the followers of M. Odillon 
Barrot might not at least succeed in removing those who were 
the common adversaries of both. MM. Dupont and Louis 

publicans issued a proclamation, stating that since the established 
government could not preserve the nation from such an outrage on its 
feelings, they (the republican parly) would disperse tho next legitimist 
meeting by force. This singular document was signed by M. Ferdi- 
nand Flocon. . ‘ 
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Blanc were intrusted with the conduct of the mission, and after 
some prelidiinaries a conference was held at the office of the 
Nountlle Minerve . The discussion was hot. The Republicans 
absolutely refused any compromise or concession, and proposed 
simply that the parties should unite their forces without inter- 
changing their banners. At length, though not without re- 
luctance, the Opposition assented, and the celebrated Central 
Electoral Committee was formed. It proved to be almost 
purely republican in its composition, including among its 
members the following, names, which the evefts of the last 
month have made familiar to almost every English reader: — 
Dupont (dc FEure), Arago, Garnicr Pages, and Cormenin, 
members of the last Chamber : Louis Blanc, redacteur en chef 
du Bon Sens; Thomas, redacteur en chef du National (now 
the post of M. Marrast) ; Goudchaux, banquier ; Marie, avocat; 
and Ledru Rollin, avocat . Two names the reader will pro- 
bably miss — those of M. Odillon Barrot, the Oppositionist, and 
M. dc Lamartine, the Republican. The first civilly declined, 
at the outset, any amalgamation with the Republican party; the 
second discarded the shifty gxpedient of a coalition, and with 
that uncertainty of purpose which enters somewhat largely into 
his character, actually, at last, defended the government attacked. 
With this union of force, however, the parties commenced their 
operations, find with no inconsiderable success. All the members, 
of the coalition were re-elected to their seats, and two well- 
known republicans — M. Martin (de Strasbourg), and M. Michel 
(de Bourgcs), swelled the number of the party. Seven daily 
journals, conducted with unusual vigour, supplied them with that 
influence so powerful in France, and it was conceived that they 
had now a hold upon public opinion really stronger than they 
liad ever previously enjoyed. ‘ For the first time , 9 says their 
chosen historiographer, ‘ the Republicans could now attempt to 
c seize the helm, without first creating a storm . 9 And thus, 
while the centre gauche and the doctrinaires were busying them- 
selves about the best means of superseding the mediocrities of 
the Mold Ministry, the gauche and the Republicans were uniting 
their forces for an effort, which the latter at least hoped might 
end in banishing monarchy from France. The English reader 
may smile at the professed employment of constitutional means 
for the pursuit of such an object as this : but one section, and 
that perhaps the worthiest, of the Legitimist party, were practising 
$ similar policy with equal candour. While M. Arago and the 
National were openly contending for a Republic, the Gazette 
de France and M. de Chateaubriand were as openly advocating 
the chums of Henry V.; so that under an Established and re- 
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cognised Government two parties, peacefully, and lawfully in 
their own opinions, were urging on the consideration of the 
country two propositions, either of which would involve a revo- 
lution in politics and the expulsion of the dynasty on the throne. 
The very history by Louis Blanc, if the date of its publication 
be compared with its contents and its purpose, is a miraculous 
testimony to this extraordinary state of France.* It is Burnet 
writing in 1686. 

We have thus brought these Republicans to a point in their 
progress where their principles, if they still survive in undi- 
minished vigour, at least give less abrupt and startling evidence 
of their vitality. It is true that they do not exert any conspi- 
cuous influence on parliamentary combats, but there certainly is 
no return to the old tactics of. insurrection and violence. The 
emeute of 1839 was, as we have said, discountenanced by the 
bulk of the party, and utterly unsupported by even that un- 
thinking People on whose concert they had been accustomed to 
count. More peaceful, but, perhaps, not less effective methods 
of propagandise! were now adopted. Whether the party, at 
this period, gained materially in numbers, or extended its in- 
fluence more generally over the population, is a point which it 
would be difficult to ascertain; but it undoubtedly enlisted 
some respectable and influential names, as the list of the com- 
mittee above given will readily show. On the other hand, it 
lost M. Lafayette, whose name was a tower of strength in itself. 
In this position, and with these prospects, it entered on the long 
ministerial reign of M. Guizot, which has just been so abruptly 
terminated ; but before we allude to their situation at the mo- 
ment of unexpected victory, we will turn our very circumscribed 
allowance of time and space to a cursory exposition of some of 
their most remarkable principles, as set forth by themselves. 
An accurate summary of republican tenets we, of course, do not 
profess to give. Such an attempt, indeed, is rendered imprac- 
ticable by the differences of opinion which are known to subsist 
among the chiefs of the party. Still there are certain leading 
points on which there is a general, if not universal, agreement ; 
and some of these conclusions we will endeavour to record. 

The desires of those extempore Republicans, whose demon- 
strations, in the interval of ferment between the expulsion of 
Charles X. and the accession of Louis Philippe, originated the 
party, were limited to the natural suggestions of the moment. 
The abolition of a state church, the substitution of a president 
for the exiled king, and the extension of the suffrage, at least in 
the first degree, to every citizen, comprised the sum of their de- 
sires. There was no reference to any foregoing constitution 
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or government, nor any appeal to 1793 for precedent or example. 
But ideas on this point soon experienced a sadden, and not un- 
natural change. In brooding over the opportunities they had 
* lost, and comparing with their own theories the constitution to 
which they found themselves subjected, it was impossible that 
the Republicans should not recur to the instructive traditions of 
a former period. Already, in the very first process directed 
against* them, they converted their defence by that singular 
practice to which ,wc have referred, into a deliberate exposition 
of the alliance they professed with the principles of the Conven- 
tion, and that not without a certain apology for its worst ex- 
cesses Their avowed object, indeed, was now to restore the chain 
of ideas which had been so abruptly burst asunder by the empire, 
and to bring about, if possible, that state of society to which 
the revolution of 1789, if uninterrupted, would have led. Two 
years later, the Societe des Droits de V Homme* adopted and cir- 
culated anew the famous declaration of the c Rights of Man,’ 
presented' to the Convention by Robespierre ; and though this 
terrible spectre called forth the exorcisms of the press, yet the 
adhesion given to the manifesto is alleged, by the Republicans 
themselves, to have been unexpectedly satisfactory. Without 
accusing the party of any inclination to terrorism, which it must 
be confessed they resolutely abjure in their writings, although 
they find some palliation for the difficulties of a tremendous 
period, yet it is, we think, unquestionable that Robespierre, of 
all the old republicans, is the great object of their admiration ; 


■ * It will not bo unserviceable to transcribe the demands of the 
Republican party in 1833 from the programme of this society, pub- 
lished a little before the declaration referred to; as the reader 
may observe particularly the views taken in the several clauses of all 
the great political and social questions of the day. ^Hie demands 
comprised : — 

‘ Un pouvoir central, dlectifj temporaire, responsable, doue d’uue 
grande force et agissant avec unite ; — la souveraintd du pcuple misc 
en action t par le suffrage universe!; — la liberte dcs communes, 
restreinte par le droit accorde au gouvernement de surveiller, uu 
moyen de see ddldguds, les votes et la competence des corps munici- 
paux ; — ua^ystemc d’dducation publique tendant h dlever les genera- 
tions dans une communaute d’iddes compatible avec le progrfcs ; — 
l’organisation du erddit de l’dtat ; — l’emancipation de la dasse 
ouvrifere par une ineillenre division du travail ; — une repartition plus 
Jquitable des produits et l’association ; — une feddration de l’Europe, 
tftndee sur la communaute des principes d’ou ddcoule la souverainte du 
pepjfie, sur la libertd absolve du commerce, et sur une enti&re dgalitd 
de rapports.' 
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and there is no saying what direction their political conclusions 
might have taken, had not the principles of the party been most 
powerfully affected by the introduction of an element hitherto, ■ 
at least in such a form, altogether unknown. 

This element was the project of Social reform. At s the revo- 
lution of 1830 the theorizings upon this productive subject had 
been principally confined to the St. Simonians, who had mono- 
polised such discussions, while they left affairs more purely poli- 
tical to the consideration of others. Any person at that time 
thinking strongly upon the condition of society would have be- 
taken himself, not to the liberal party, but to the followers of 
St. Simon. A very intelligible kind of fraternisation, however, 
soon occurred between the theorists of the two parties. The 
sympathies of the Republicans went clearly with the St. 
Simonians at the trial of Enfantin and his brethren ; the names 
of some of the most celebrated Socialists gre found in the list of 
the prisoners of Lyons ; and several leading characters, including 
M. Carnot, the member of the present government, appear, 
cither simultaneously or successively, as St. Simonians and Re- 
publicans. At the moment wc arc writing, too, the sufferers in 
the cause of Socialism arc coupled with the sufferers in the cause 
of Republicanism, by the committee appointed to award the 
acknowledgments of thf nation to its benefactors. But it was 
not until the dispersion of the family of Mcnilmontant by judi- 
cial decree that the doctrines of these speculates were cordially 
taken up, worked out, and adopted as fundamental principles by 
the Republican party. In the very heat of the fermentation of 
July, when it was still conceivable that Lafayette might preside 
over a French commonwealth, Hazard had repaired to the old 
chief with a scheme for regenerating society on St. Simonian prin- • 
ciples; 'but even the experience of 1793 had not prepared the 
general for any such propositions as these; and he shrank in un- 
disguised amazement from their audacious novelty. Nor had 
any perceptible progress towards these opinions been made 
within the next twelvemonths ; for the points touched upon by 
the Republicans in their first public defence were exclusively 
national and political, and, at the first insurrection of Lyons, it 
was remarked that individuals of republican opinions were 
ranged indiscriminately with or against the workmen, — a cir- 
cumstance which it is conceived could not have Occurred hod 
the sympathy of the party with the ouvrier class been what it 
was subsequently professed to be. 

But when the consideration of theta Social doctrines was 
once taken up by the Republicans, they soon superseded in 
their esteem all other matters of discussion. As distinguished 
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from old Republicanism, Socialism — that is to say, the science 
of reconstructing society on entirely new bases — is represented 
as a higher grade in the mystery of politics; and as an exalted 
development of the principles hitherto proclaimed.* Particu- 
lar forms of government or constitution are completely subordi- 
nated to considerations regulating the social relations of citizens ; 
and it seems assumed in the arguments, that when such relations 
have been placed upon a proper footing, the good government of 
the country will follow quite naturally as a matter of course ; 
inasmuch as any but a truly popular and excellent administra- 
tion would be incompatible in its very existence with the order 
of things supposed. It is remarkable, that one of the most pro- 
minent members of the present Provisional Council — M. dc 
Lamartine — joined the Republican party expressly upon 
Socialist principles ; though he was, in this respect, in advance 
of the body to whom* he thus carried the powerful aid of his 
name. It is especially, and by way of compliment, observed, 
that whereas most Republicans at that moindht confined their 
ideas to the substitution of a consul for a king, M. dc Lamar- 
tine became, from a Legitimist, at once a Social Reformer, and 
presented the spectacle of a convert in his novitiate outstripping 
liis seniors in tlicir common studies. 

We much regret that we are precluded from offering even a 
brief analysis of the doctrines of Socialism as they were succes- 
sh ely developed ; but wc must confine ourselves to the notice of 
some of the main principles which arc professed just now. The 
leading idea of the new code is contained in the substitution of 
‘ power 9 for ‘ right * in the definition of liberty , — a notion exactly 
according with the propositions of Robespierre. The * liberty 9 
proclaimed by the present French Republicans, consists, not in 
the riylit to do this or that, but in the power to do it. It is not 
enough, and this Is the precise illustration employedby M. Louis 
Blanc, that every man should enjoy a fair field and a free course, 
but he should be provided by the state with every appliance for 
making him exactly his neighbours 9 equal, in running the race 

* About this time the terms ‘radical, 9 ‘democrat, 9 and ‘repub- 
lican, 9 appear generally to be used as synonymous and conver- 
tible, but some expressions seem to indicate that the term detnqcratiquc 
was distinguished from rtpnbVtcaine as implying that section of the 

n which had announced their socialist mission. For. instance, 
onis Blanc says that there were, in 1831, at Lyons, as in other 
towns, 1 beaucoup de republicains (this is, probably, a liberal estimate), 




ibrique, ‘ la bourgeoisie, qui n'a pas le sentiment democratize f est 
‘ ccpendant republicainc' 
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before them. To tell a man that all pursuits arc open to him 
when he has neither money nor leisure to follow them, is a 
mockery. Every man has not only a right to rise, but he should 
be also supplied with the means of rising. If the avocations of 
any citizen requisite to secure his subsistence ore such that he 
is deprived thereby of facilities enjoyed by other citizens, there 
is neither liberty nor equality in such a state of things. This is 
a step beyond St. Simon ; who would have allowed to individuals 
the incidental advantages of the capacity with which each had 
been gifted, and the services which each could render. It is a 
retort also to the old point inadc by Mirabcau, who endeavoured 
to impugn the doctrine of unconditional equality by reference 
to these imprescriptible provisions of nature. M. Louis Blanc, 
however, does not admit that extraordinary services deserve any 
extraordinary rewards. His theory is, that the allotment of 
worldly goods by the state should resemble the distribution of 
food by the father of a family ; who in apportioning tho victuals 
would consider not the faculties, but the needs of each child. 
He describes a man’s faculties as indicating what Providence 
intended he should do fur society, and his wants as indicating 
what Providence intended society should do for him ; and he 
positively pushes this theory to the conclusion that rccompcnces 
bestowed will thus bear an inverse ratio to services rendered, — so 
that he who docs the most for the state should receive the least, 
and he who does the least should receive the most. 

Some of the steps thought conducive to this grand con- 
summation have already appeared, pretty distinctly, in the acts 
of the Republican government; and we shall not, it would seem, 
have long to wait for the result of the problem. Of course 
these first principles of the school necessitate a total recon- 
stitution of the relations between labourer and employer; 
though, indeed, we scarcely see how the latter class of citizens 
is to be perpetuated at alL Labour is defined as a duty which, 
in some shape or other, every citizen owes to society, and this 
definition necessarily involves a fundamental alteration in the 
rights of property. The conclusions on this head have not 
been stated so unhesitatingly as on others ; but, os far as we 
can judge, the transmission of property is the right which will 
be first attacked. The position which the Republicans most 
emphatically condemn is that of inherited independence. They 
denounce the existence of a class which (not being incapacitated 
by infirmity) consume without producing ; and they would an- 
nihilate a system by which the conveniences and luxuries of on 
unemployed individual ore served by the labour of several 
workmen less comfortably supplied. They adopt Robespierre’s 
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definition of property, by which each citizen is confirmed in the 
employment and disposal e de la portion de Men qui hd est garantie 
‘ par la lot; 9 but though they loudly profess the purity of their 
intentions as regards vested rights, it was dear, even before 
the late catastrophe, that they were considered likely to avail 
themselves pretty liberally of the convenient latitude allowed 
by this definition. When every citizen is to be either employer 
or employed, the relations between these two capacities assume an 
extraordinary importance. These relations the Provisional Go- 
vernment, with summary decision, has assumed the duty of regu- 
lating ; and it only now remains to await the operation of their 
decrees. This question is more familiar to the people of this 
country than other abstract inquiries of the Republicans, and its 
solution is watched with corresponding anxiety. The govern- 
ment has cut the knot ; but it is still doubtful whether this is 
equivalent to untying it. It has decreed, that every workman 
is entitled to a certain hire for certain labour, and when his 
powers have failed, to the support of the state. This latter 
principle we both acknowledge and practise ourselves ; nor is 
there any essential difference between the projected asylums 
and our own poor houses. But here we stop. Wc have con- 
fessed that a man iB legally entitled to subsistence from the 
land on which he is settled ; but in this very confession our 
belief is implied, that, with a superfluous population, honest 
labour cannot every day insure an adequate wage. We leave 
price to be settled by the market, and supply by demand. The 
Republicans have decided, that every workman shall have con- 
stant employment, fair wages, and reasonable recreation ; and 
. wc shall now sec how far these conditions of labour are in the 
. command of a government. The Republicans of an earlier day 
decreed that cver^ citizen should be furnished with so much 
bread for so many sons ; but the people were starred notwith- 
standing. The government have ordained that the matter shall 
pay the workman so much money for so much work, and the 
workmen have further ordained that no master shall reduce the 
number of his men. It only remains, and this seems obviously 
[ necessary, that the master shall also be secured in the ability to 
! carry on the business. When the experiment shall be thus 
completed, we sIiaII most gladly accept it, as eminently worthy 
of imitation. But as yet the sole suggestion offered towards 
this end by the provisional minister of labour is, the * substitu- 
* tion of the principle of association for that of competition,’ 
— a suggestion on which we will say more when it has been 
more intelligibly expounded. Competition appeals to industry, I 
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' to hope, and expectation; association, to indolence, improvidence, 

1 and suspicion. 

Considerable differences of opinion have been depressed within 
the Republican party respecting the nature and exercise of the 
executive powers to which these high behests should be entrusted. 
Some advocated a strong central committee, invested with im- 
mense, though temporaiy powers ; while others were unwilling to 
subject individual liberty to any such fetters as those imposed by 
the Revolutionary Tribunals and the Directory. Again, some 
were for perfecting the present system of centralisation, whereas 
a considerable section were almost as much inclined to decen- 
tralisation as the Legitimists themselves. The opinions most 
plausibly advocated tend towards the latter course ; and condemn 
most unequivocally that centralisation of the present reign 
which lias deprived the provincial cities of any individuality of life 
or action. Interests of a local or special nature arc to be 
secured by local superintendence ; the central power is to be 
charged with the direction of religion, instruction, and the moral 
guidance of the people by fetes and spectacles. There would 
.be no great difficulty in pushing M. Louis Blanc, upon his own 
assumptions, to the establishment of a state church, and under 
somewhat stringent rules. This, however, he leaves, perhaps 
willingly, to be inferred ; but he emphatically claims the direc- 
tion of the theatres ■ as ‘ one of the most effective legitimate in- 
* struments of government. 9 We arc not sure either that the 
principles of this intelligent republican, if carried out, would not 
be found as menacing to the freedom of the press as to the free- 
dom of worsliip, in so far, at least, as may be inferred from his 
remarks on a very famous event.* 

* Some time ago M. Emile de Girardin started La Presse at half the 
price of the other daily Parisian journals. The innovation provoked 
the vehAnent indignation of the republican papers, and a dud ensued, 
in which, it will be remembered, Armand Can'd, the predecessor of 
M. Thomas and M. Marrast in the editorship of the National, fell by 
the hand of M. de Girardin. In rdating a catastrophe which, in 
French history, is equivalent pretty nearly to the death of Nelson in 
our own, M. Louis Blanc repeats the denunciations of the republican 
prints ; and it is almost a fair inference, from the terms in which he 
laments this degradation of ‘vne magistrature , presqu'un sacerdoce * 
into a 1 trajic vulgaire , 9 that he would be inclined to imitate King 
Louis of Bavaria in taking the daily press into the hands of the state. 
La Presse turned out a very successful speculation. Supposed to be 
secured to the system of the alliance russe, it was the chief organ of t 
the Ch&teau throughout all the late dynastic negotiations, and its part 
was supported with undeniable talent. It was from the hands of • 
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The Republicans relieved their tenets, to some extent, from 
the revolutionary character which would naturally attach to 
them by the light in which they professed to regard the esta- 
blished government. According to their ideas, it was a chimera; 
a constitution fabricated with such prodigious contradictions that 
it could not possibly long survive, and they were therefore only 
keeping themselves in reserve for an event which must inevit- 
ably occur. They conceived the elective principle in the Cham- 
bers and the monarchical principle in the King, as destroying, 
not as counterbalancing, each other, and they waited till one of 
the two should devour the other,— a contingency not very dif- 
ferent from that which actually occurred. A constitutional 
monarchy they represent os an impossible form of government. 
Either the King will rule, and then it becomes absolutism with 
the encumbrance of a parliament ; or the chamber will rule, and 
then it becomes a republic with the burden of a civil list. They 
aTgued, either that tho. court would corrupt the chamber, or that 
the electors would cry out against the court ; and that whereas, 
in the first case, the people would not tolerate the disgrace, in 
the second, they would not suffer that the privileged electors 
should monopolise the benefit of the triumph. Their paper dis- 
sertations on the absurdity of a constitutional government, how- 
ever administered, were wonderfully clear; one single practical 
contradiction being all that was opjwscd to -them, and this was 
the example of England. M. Louis Blanc, however, gets rid 
of the obstacle by explaining that the English constitution docs 
not, in reality, comprise three powers, but three functions of one 
power, and that Queen and Commons are, in point of fact, but 
two developments of the House of Lords! — an announcement 
which will probably take our countrymen somewhat by surprise. 
The contests for political place, too, under such a regime arc 
described as utterly incapacitating the state, by its internal dis- 
sensions, from any vigorous exercise of power externally, nrhercas 
the unity of purpose and singleness of will insured by the 
patriotic spirit animating a republic, would combine all the 
resources of the state against a common enemy, without any 
danger of parliamentary opposition. M. Louis Blanc is a very 
good historian, and a very well-informed man ; but it is clear 
that his researches have never been extended to the annals of 
the United States or the presidency of Mr. Polk. 

|M. do (Jirardin, his ancient advocate and defender, and still the 
editor and proprietor of the paper, that Louis Philippe received his 
act of abdication to sign ! ! Journals and journalists are so all-im- 
# portent in France that these details may carry, perhaps some unusual 
significance. 
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Perhaps, however, the general ideas of the Republican party 
upon foreign politics and the international relations of European 
6tates would prove more interesting to our readers than any 
other selections from their sentiments ; and as we are now driven 
to a choice of omissions, we will devote our remaining hour to the 
consideration of this subject, and that with the greater willing- 
ness, as it certainly comprises some interesting views. There is 
nothing surprising in the fact that the treaties of 1815 should 
be distasteful to France. The settlement of Europe, which 
these transactions established, was the restoration of order which 
French ambition hod disturbed. The treaties were most rea- 
sonably conceived in a spirit of suspicion ; and directed mainly to 
the security of Europe against any fresh outbreak from that 
dangerous quarter, it is true that France was not despoiled of 
lier proper territory, but she was compelled to relinquish her 
recent conquests, and that under circumstances of humiliation 
which were not likely to be forgotten. There were two points 
of view in which the position to which she was consigned have 
generated incessant ranklings and discontent. In the first place, 
her own exuberance was circumscribed by the strong arm of 
combined Europe. Her frontiers were dictated by victorious 
opponents ; and a kingdom was created in the Netherlands to 
Bcrve as an especial barrier against her chafing power. This 
confinement she never patiently endured; and it was always 
represented as a national grievance, that whereas within the last 
half century England, Russia, and Prussia had been aggran- 
dised by important acquisitions, the French dominions were 
actually less extensive than they had been under Louis XV. • 
The next condition was, perhaps, even more annoying. The 
most remarkable feature of the French politique exterieure 9 is 
the tutelage of certain other countries which is assumed as ap- 
pertaining by eternal right to the soil of France. The French 
people arc described by a republican writer as living plus tie la 
vie des autres nations que do la sienne propre. The force of 
France is described as belonging, not to herself, but to ‘ hu- 
‘ inanity.’ Her policy, ‘ si communicative ct desintercssfaf is 
charged as strictly with the vindication of other ‘ oppressed na- 
* tionalities,’ as with the defence of her own. At the very first 
exposition of republican principles, one of the accused alleged, 
as an insuperable objection to a monarchical form of government, 
that it involved a necessary dereliction of these sacred duties ; 
for that though France might insure her own welfare by her 
own strength, yet that those nations, naturally placed under her 
segis, must be unavoidably sacrificed to the pacifimuggestions of 
dynastic interest. In removing, therefore, these several 4 na- 
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* tumidities’ from the protection of France, and in restoring that 
form of government which interrupted the exercise of these 
agreeable duties, the treaties of 1815 were extremely unsatis- 
factory to the nation. Wo believe that such feelings have been 
shared by at leaBt three-fourths of the French people ; but the 
republicans naturally carried out such sentiments to exag- 
geration, and it is on their published opinions that we base our 
remarks. 

At the revolution of 1830, France had got at least her Bhare 
of such territorial pickings as the status quo guaranteed by the 
treaties permitted. The only European power exempted from 
the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna was Turkey, and 
Turkey alone had suffered any -dismemberment. But if Servia 
and Greece had claimed their independence, if the mouths of 
the Danube had fallen to Russia, and if Mehemet Ali hod 
asserted a title to Egypt, yet France had possessed herself of 
Algiers. Before Charles however, was clear of llambouillet, 
it was proclaimed that the treaties of 1815 were again, at lost, 
put to the question. The first interrogatory addressed to the 
yet uncrowned Louis Philippe by the more ardent of his con- 
stituents, was with reference to his determinations on this point ; 
and the Republicans presently went so far as to declare that the 
revolution of 1830 itself was not so much a vindication of the 
charter, as an explosion of national spirit against the treaties of 
1815. According to their ideas, the moment liad now arrived 
for scattering these insulting records to the winds, and recon- 
structing altogether the political system of Europe. After what 
fashion they contemplated making these arrangements, we shall 
presently see. 

The princqwd modifications of the status quo, occurring sub- 
sequently to the three days of July, consisted in the separation 
of Belgium from Holland, and in the establishment- of consti- 
tutional governments in the Peninsula ; but the opinioife of the 
[Republicans on these points, though very freely expressed, did not 
convey any such vehement protests as they recorded upon the, 
unaided and unsuccessful demonstrations of the Italians and 
Poles at the same period. That a monarchy, even in the best 
of hands, could possibly discharge the. duties or fulfil the des- 
tinies of France, the [Republicans never thought possible; but 
the policy which they advocated, pro re natd 9 was this ; that 
the King of the French people should openly demand for the 
nation the annulment of those treaties which were a standing 
disgrace to it ; that he should liavc boldly rested himself on the 
reyolutionarycMirty, and, in asserting the rights of France and 
the liberties of Poland, should have pointed significantly to the 
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torch which a single word of his could hurl upon the European, 
fabric. The contrary policy of the Citizen King is welj known. ' 
He soothed, instead of scaring, the absolute powers ; he ignored 
the principles which had opened his own pathjjto the throne; and he 
was only too happy to purchase a recognition of his own claims, 
by forbearing from nil interference with the claims ef others. 
The Republicans consider this system to have been as unwise as 
it was disgraceful; for that the state of Europe in 1830 did, in 
fact, empower France to dictate her own terms of peace and 
quietness. They assert, it is true, that the mere attitude of 
menace would have been sufficient ; but it is abundantly dear 
that they were quite prepared to back a word with a blow, and 
they spared no language in denouncing that pusillanimous spirit 
which would mar the destinies of France for the sake of so 
slight a consideration as the possible conflagration of Europe. 

With regard to the Belgian question, they conceive of course 
that the annexation of that country to France is a measure 
dictated by every consideration of national and territorial Con- 
venience, by similarity of manners, by identity of language and 
religion, and by traditional recollections. Failing that consum- 
mation, they deprecated indignantly the substitution of an 
‘English’ sovereign for a French prince, and denounced the 
whole proceedings of the Conference of London os dictated by 
the inextinguishable hate entertained of France. M. Louis Blanc 
ascribes to the malicious intrigues of England those measures from 
which he traces the suspicious feelings of Belgium against France. 
He says that the Whig government contrived, first, that the 
siege of Antwerp should be postponed to the most unfavourable 
period of the year ; and, secondly, that the Belgians, by%eing 
debarred from assisting at the operations, should conceive a 
lasting jealousy against the French, who would be thus ex- 
ecuting the behests of a treaty directed mainly against their own 
aggrandisement, and creating, at their own expense, a spirit 
hostile to their future interests. Recent occurrences have, at 
least, shown that the sympathies between the two countries are 
not so vivid as one of them would wish, whatever may have been 
the disturbing cause. As regards the Quadruple Alliance by 
which England and France leagued with the Twin States of the 
Spanish Peninsula to exclude the absolutist pretenders from 
their respective thrones, a commiserating ridicule is all that the 
Republicans bestow on such a transaction.* We have been 


* In tracing the politique of France at this period, M. Louis Blanc 
makes a remark to which subsequent events attach some little interest. 
He says that when the court of the Tuflleries had to decide between 
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accustomed to consider that this alliance of constitutional states 
for the promotion of constitutional principles, was a serviceable 
counterpoise to the influence of less enlightened leagues, and an 
honourable testimony to the cause of civil freedom ; but the 
Republicans seem almost to prefer the intelligible despotism of a 
Carlos or 1 Miguel, to what they regard as atnonstrous compound 
of antagonistic principles. Most of the arrows lately shot against 
the policy of our present foreign secretary were drawn from 
these Republican quivers. 

But it is in the discussion of ‘ the great Eastern question, 9 
that the views of the Republicans upon European politics are 
most comprehensively developed. After the picturesque and 
poetical descriptions we have lately had of this mighty problem, 
it may seem very commonplace to define it simply as a question 
of ‘ what is to be done with the East? 9 The reforms of Mah- 
moud II. had put the finishing stroke to the decrepitude of the 
Ottoman empire, in depriving it of that force which might have 
been found, at the last, in the spirit of uncorruptcd nationality. 
It was undeniable that the whole fabric would dissolve like a 
vision, if it were not kept together by the buttresses which the 
mutual jealousies and common interests of Europe combined to 
supply. What was to be done with Constantinople, with 
1 Alexandria, with Asia Minor ? — into whose hands were these 
mighty prizes to fall ? Terrified at the magnitude and conse- 
quences of the question, Europe had agreed to maintain a stag- 
nant status quo , and at least to postpone, as long as possible, 
the proposition of a difficulty she could not resolve. But this 
charmed suspense was rudely interrupted by a rebellious vassal. 
MchAaet Ali had not only turned his pacliolics into a kingdom, 
but he threatened to cross the Taurus, to lead his cavalry to 
the Bosphorus, and to replace the effete dynasty of his sovereign 
on the throne of Osman. Was this to be permitted ? and if 
not, what measures of coercion or of adjustment were to be 
adopted. France professed a sentimental attachment to the vice- 
roy. His policy seemed to recall the deeds of Napoleon in 
Egypt, and he pleased the French by unbounded compliments 

the conflicting causes of the Spanish Bourbons, the chance of an un- 
lucky marriage ravishing the throne of Philip V. from the Bourbon 
line was urged as a strong reason for not countenancing the abroga- 
tion of the Salic law ; but that Louis Philippe, disregarding all tins, 
although he had far too much fear of other courts ever to think of 
precluding the mischief by marrying one of his own sons there 9 yet, 
nevertheless, embraced the cause of Isabella IL, lest any feelings of 
sympathy might furnish the Due de Bordeaux with on ally in Don 
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and by tbc practical flattery of imitation. Why should not a new 
race supersede the old ? The unnatural and compulsory cohe- 
sion of the unwieldy state could not be insured for ever; and if 
all that was desired by the powers of Europe was the main- 
tenance of the Turkish empire, and not the sovereignty of the 
house of Othman, why not let it pass into hands better cal- 
culated to secure it without foreign aid? On the other hand, 
if Mehemet Air should prove as incapable as Mahmoud to 
effect a regeneration — which was, indeed, almost beyond 
the powers of man, — the final catastrophe would* only be ag- 
gravated and precipitated by such a substitution of dynasties. 
Voilhy says the republican historian, voila sous quel aspect 
T Orient se presentait quand la revolution dc Juillet vint tout it 
coup remettre en question le partage insolent qu'avaient fait de 
V Europe les traitds de 1815. Avcc Taide de la Russie nous 
pouvions aneantir it jamais les traites de 1815, et rofaire la carte 
geograpliique de T Europe. What wtts to be the aspect of this 
new map will presently appear ; and considering the changes 
which seem really impending over the existing organisation of 
the continent, we think this sketch of a republican design for 
the work will possess some interest. 

If the Ottoman empire, as appeared evident, could not sub- 
sist in its integrity, it must be partitioned ; and this partition, 
by means of a strict Franco-Russian alliance, could be so ar- 
ranged as to give the most admirable re-constitution to the 
civilised world. The Block Sea, Constantinople, and the Asiatic 
quarter of the globe were to be given to Russia ; Egypt, Syria, 
and the Mediterranean were to be given to France. The united 
powers of the two contracting parties would be sufficient to 
assure their respective spoils, especially os all Europe would be 
gainers by the scheme, excepting the two powers to be expressly 
annihilated — England and Austria. The restoration of Poland 
was to form a stipulation, which Russia would hardly refuse 
against such magnificent indemnities as she would be receiving, 
and this ancient kingdom, augmented by her old province of 
Gallicia, would thus cover western Europe. Prussia would be 
conciliated by certain fragments of the Austrian dominions ; and 
Germany, stimulated in her movement towards indivisible 
nationality, would be attracted towards Berlin as the convenient 
and natural metropolis of the new federal empire. In every 
point of view the design was equally grand and convenient. 
France would be receiving her aggrandisements precisely at the • 
expense of the two nations who were her traditional and here- 
ditary adversaries ; and the policy of Henry IV. and Richelieu 
against Austria, and of Napoleon against England, would thius 
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experience' a complete and unexpected realisation. At the same 
time, too, that she would ho renewing, as it were, her ancient 
federative system, and constituting herself the acknowledged 
head of all the second-rate powers. By the spoils relinquished 
to Russia, Poland would regain her independence; by the isola- 
tion and extinction of Austria, Italy would recover her nation- 
ality ; by the suppression of England, c Ireland would be saved, 
* and Portugal avenged while for the compensation made to her, 
Prussia would cheerfully surrender her Rhenish provinces, and 
France would thus recover the frontier of the Rhine, and rule, 
the mistress of Western Europe, on the shores of her Mediter- 
ranean lake ! The reader will probably acknowledge that we have 
now laid before him a striking design for a new map of Christen- 
dom ; and if he wishes to investigate its divisions a little more 
closely, he will find them most elaborately laid down in the third 
chapter of the fourth volume of M. Louis Blanc’s History, 
together with a reflection in' which, perhaps; he will hardly co- 
incide, — that il est a remarquer — et nous insistons sur cc point , 
— que le plan qui vient (TStre exposS rHaurait eu rien deforck , rien 
(Tarbitraire. 

Yet however little arbitrary it may have appeared, it was 
thought advisable to meet two possible objections: — First, that 
of the danger arising from this tremendous aggrandisement of 
a pdwer already colossal ; and secondly, that of the inconsis- 
tency, at first sight appearing, in a project which united the most 
liberal state with the most despotic state for the joint purpose 
of plundering the world. To the first suggestion it was replied, 
that the hazard was but imaginary. As M. de Lamartine had 
pithily and almost poetically expressed it, the slope of Russia 
was towards the east/ — meaning that her natural conquests lay 
in Persia, India, and China ; and that it was only by artificially 
damming up her course in this direction, that she could 4>e pre- 
cipitated, against the laws of gravitation and nature, upon the 
plains of Europe. To the second remark, the answer was 
neither so ready or so ingenious ; it being simply argued that 
Albion was perfidiouE and Austria undeserving. M*de Lamar- 
tine’s own view of the eastern question was, it should be ob- 
served, considerably less imposing. He considered that the 
solution of the problem must involve the fusion of the east and 
west ; that whereas the eighty-six million square leagues of 
Turkey subsisted but seventeen millions of inhabitants, while 
the like extent of England, France, Spain, Belgium, and 
Switzerland subsisted ninety-seven millions, it was clearly the 
appointed time for a popular migration to the East; and that 
a partition which should leave Egypt, Syria, and Constantinople 
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under the protectorates respectively of England, France, and 
Russia, would be the wisest measure for solving this mighty 
problem, by turning the regeneration of the east to the relief of 
the west. ‘But this,’ urges M. Louis Blanc, ‘would be aban- 
‘ doning the East Indies to England ! ’ 

We have not offered any remarks on the general disposition 
of the Republican party towards war ; any mor^than we Bhould 
descant on the general disposition of Quakers towards peace. 
There can exist no doubt upon this point. The partis vive du 
peuple Frangais , la partie turhulente et guerriere , are invariably 
described as presenting the true national type, and os preserving 
all that is noble in French character from the corruptions of the 
age. There is no feature of society so emphatically and inces- 
santly denounced in republican writings, as that mercantile 
egotism, that gross and materialist spirit of traffic, which absorbs 
all generous and enthusiastic emotions in alarm for property or 
desire of wealth. The Bourse is represented as the incarnation 
of the hourgeoise spirit — impure and degraded, sullied and 
sullying every tiling in contact with it* Our great missionary 
of free trade must have read French character, through too 
narrow an opening. Of all developments of civilisation there 
is not one which, in the eyes of a republican, assumes an aspect 
so utterly detestable, as that .which would resolve national wel- 
fare into the material prosperity of the country. Thrift and 
money-making have no names in the republican vocabulary. 
These men would give no encouragement to production ; they 
have already publicly condemned competition, and they stigmatise 
unreservedly every pursuit which detaches a citizen from political 
(or military) life, to minister to the artificial wants of luxury or 
the calls of Mammon. It is not obscurely hinted in their con- 
fessions of faith, that the factitious wants created by civilisation 
should be rather extinguished than supplied.; and that for the 
true necessities of a citizen the soil of his country should pretty 
nearly suffice. We have no doubt that Mr. Cobden’s argu- 


* It is a singular instance of the little pains token by the repub- 
licans in proving their theories, that they have altogether overlooked 
the example of the United States, acknowledged to be really a peuple 
libre (whereas the English constitution is la plus exicrable tyrannic 
gui ait jamais existe ) in the several manifestations of national cha- 
racter. In describing the fatal and degrading effects of speculation, 
banking, and commerce, upon the spirit of a people, these pursuits are 
represented as essentially incompatible with republican institutions ; 
and such as could only have been called into life under the pernicious 
influence of a constitutional monarchy. 
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ments upon war and peace would have found an echo in those 
Chambers which in 1835 conceded to the United States a con- 
tested claim preferred in the language of insult, rather than 
damage the national commerce by the risks of war, or in those 
counting-houses which have raised the annual imports from 
England by two millions and a half, or even among those 
13,000 grenadiers of the national guard, who have just made 
such on unfortunate exposure of their own inferiority. But 
these are precisely the transactions, politics, and parties which 
are now consigned to the hearty execration of the people. The 
Chambers are no more ; the bourgeoisie arc beaten ; trade is only 
looked upon as an orange, to be squeezed for the gratification of the 
operatives ; while every day sees an army of half a million aug- 
mented in numbers, improved by discipline, and strengthened in 
equipments, as if by some irresistible instinct — though every 
court in Europe has sent in its proffer of peace ! 

We fear that our remarks have been too incoherent and in- 
digested to convey the idea which we wished to give of the 
men who have been so strangely transformed into the absolute 
rulers of France. A political party, in our usual acceptation of 
the words, they could hardly be termed. They were rather a 
confederacy of political sectarians, not strictly agreed even upon 
their own abstract theories, having no common object but the 
consummation of what appeared a most chimerical scheme, and 
only showing themselves in action by abrupt and gratuitous in- 
vasions of public order. Even when we last left them carrying 
their strength and their energies to that parliamentary party 
whose views differed least widely from their own, and thus 
proclaiming a more ' pacific and constitutional policy, they cer- 
tainly exhibited no pretensions, cither from their numbers or 
their weight, to any- material influence upon the body of the 
nation. Perhaps we shall hereafter be more accurately in- 
formed of the secret operations and successes of the party during 
the long ministerial reign which has just been closed. It is 
highly probable, indeed, that the acts of government during 
this interval should have furnished the republican missionaries 
with abundant and effective arguments. The deliberate sub- 
jection of national welfare to dynastic interests — the parade and 
expense of military force — the gross and scandalous corruption in 
high places, which recalled to memory the ( incorruptibility * 
of the very bloodiest regime of tradition — nay, even the dramatic 
^presentations of old revolutionary scenes which were recently 
so popular tliroughout France, must have aided and extended 
the work of proselytism in a very extraordinary degree. But 
whatever effect may have been produced on the disposition or 
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susceptibilities of the people, we do not see any reason for con- 
cluding that the republican cause, up to the moment of the last 
fatal demonstration, had received any serious accessions of weight 
or talent. The contrary inference appears more reasonable from 
the list of the leaders now disclosed. There is not a single 
name, we believe, among the officers of the provisional govern- 
ment which has not conspicuously figured in the scenes we have 
been describing ; so that the chiefs of the party in 1848 appear 
neither more nor fewer, neither greater nor less, than the chiefs 
of the party in 1840. 

We entertain no doubt whatever that their present triumph 
resulted, and probably most unexpectedly to themselves, from 
a recurrence to their old strategy of 1832, which could be prac- 
tised on this occasion under conditions unusually favourable. 
How long the design had been resolved upon. We can as yet 
only conjecture. Perhaps the organisation of political societies 
in the capital may have been conducted vigorously though 
secretly for some time past ; a supposition which is the less im- 
probable, inasmuch as the law against associations would compel 
a certain degree of reserve ; and as republican writers especially* 
remark of the former clubs, that they were deprived of half their 
power by the publicity given to their proceedings and their con- 
stitution. Then the gathering of the storm was clearly evident 
as early as last autumn, a circumstance which gave unusual op- 
portunities for preparing and maturing any designs. In the 
provinces there were the public banquets, those joyeux essais de 
revolte , as a republican writer quietly terms them, at which it 
will now be remembered there were demonstrations made of a 
spirit far beyond that in which the meetings had been ostensibly 
convened, and that the memory of the Convention was toasted at 
dinners which had been announced as reunions in the cause of 
electoral reform. In Paris there was the growing unpopularity 
of the administration, the growing despair of the constitution^ 
opposition, the exasperation of the popular feeling by the dis- 
plays of military force and the manifest and unmistakable ten- 
dency of all things to a crisis. It is clear that the Republicans 
took their game from events. A vast change of opinion or cir- 
cumstances was certainly required to warrant their enterprise, 
since at the lost outbreak of IJarbSs in 1839, not half a dozen 
people, as is recorded by one of the party, had echoed the republi- 
can war-cry. They had need of re-assurance ; but the re-assu- 
rance was come. They descended again upon the place publique f 
as in times of old, to try the chances of war . As to the quarrels 
between th e gauche and the minister, they cared not a sous for 
them. There was the opportunity of a tumult, and they seized 
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it. A discontented deputy was just as good a stalking-horse 
for them os a dead general. They animated and encouraged the 
people, directed their efforts, and secured their success. Every 
circumstance of the catastrophe indicates the hands which were 
guiding the conflict. The mysterious commencement and pro- 
gress of the insurrection, the cries of the people, the resort to 
the bureau of the National, the scene in the Chamber of De- 
puties, the prompt and fore -determined resolution to accept no 
compromise, to hear no more of ministries, regencies, or royalties, 
and the extempore and instantaneous apparition of a Republic 
from the midst of the chaos — all point with infallible certainty 
to the character of the event. The republicans in 1848 did just 
what the republicans did in 1832 ; but with greater success ; and 
they are now doing just what, if their fortune had served, they 
would have done then. As to the ostensible pretext of the revolt, 
they have no more concern for the griefs of M. Odillon Barrot 
than they would have hgd for the corpse of General Lamorquc. 

Considered in this light, the French Republic cannot be re- 
garded as the deliberate creation of a people rising against an 
oppressive monarchy. Two hundred thousand workmen, or 
thereabouts, rose willingly enough, it is true, at the instigation 
of their leaders, and scared the existing government away. This 
done, they resigned themselves to the best bidders ; and the 
best bidders were the Republicans. As regards the great 
mass of the people, before the 24th of last month, there is 
no reason for believing that they were Republicans, any more 
than that they were Orleanists, or Legitimists, or Imperialists. 
But the Republican party was the only party with power 
and promptitude to seize what our neighbours call the c situa- 
‘ tion ; * and it presented itself 1 to the people, not only fresh 
from its distinctions in the fray, but with all those advantages 
of novelty, vigour, promise, and attraction which no other 
party could command. The parties originally oppressed, and 
originally resisting, were the dynastic opposition ; but the parties 
triumphant neither commenced the resistance, nor complained of 
the oppression. The Republicans never protested against minis- 
terial corruption, nor clamoured for electoral reform. They looked 
upon the differences between the gauche and the centre droit as a 
Roman Catholic Alight look upon the differences between the 
two connexions of Methodism. They stickled for no observance 
of the Charter, or' limitation of the prerogatives of the Crown. 
$They had conceived no indignation at the substitution of a 
gduvemement personnel far a government by law ; on the contrary, 
they loved to describe such encroachments rather as the natural 
accidents than as the reprehensible excesses of constitutional 
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monarchy. What they conspired against was monarchy in the 
abstract; and their agitation would have been just as well 
grounded if Louis* Philippe had combined the chivalry of 
Henry IV. with the grandeur of Napoleon. They never waited 
for the developments of dynastic zeal. They drew up their con- 
fessions of faith, and commenced their combinations and their 
outbreaks before ever the scandal of corruption was bruited 
about the capital, before the Sovereign claimed the real presi- 
dency of the council, before M. Guizot had been dissociated 
from M. Thiers, before Spanish princesses were purchased by 
Austrian compromises, before fortifications were raised and ex- 
traordinary credits demanded, and while it was yet not certain 
that the white hat, the green umbrella, and the six million civil 
list might not continue to be the chosen embeUishmcnts of the 
Citizen King. 

There is no plea which the Republicans could less justifiably 
urge than the plea of oppression. The monarchy was a bad 
monarchy ; but that was not a mortal crime in the eyes of those 
who held that no monarchy could be good. For their early 
outbreaks there was not a shadow of a pretext, except to try their 
fortune.* The more serious insurrection at Lyons was repre- 
sented, it is true, as a righteous resistance to the law against 
associations; and there is no doubt that this enactment, which 
was but an extension of former statutes, comprises much that is 
offensive to an English eye. But what was the condition of 
France at the time the measure was carried? There were 
associations in Paris and in other large towns, which by most 
energetic steps of proselytisnj were extending their affiliations 


* In the narrative of the insurrection of 1832, it is quietly premised 
that whereas the government had made a parade of its strength at 
the funeral of Casimir Perier, ‘ the parties ’ burned to try a rival 
demonstration. At the emeute of Barbes, the historian says that the 
ardent spirits of the republicans were chafed at the ministerial inter- 
regnum. These are thought very natural explanations of two 
attempted revolutions. Just before the last revolt at Lyons broke 
out, the chiefs of the party, who, after drawing up the order of battle, 
distributing weapons, and dispensing commands, had retired to rest, 
were arrested at short notice by the officers of government M. Louis 
Blanc describes these persons as ‘ victims of an unexpected violation 
c of the domicile.' This is really not the love of liberty with which on 
Englishman can sympathise. Whatever may have been the faults of 
Louis Philippe’s reign, that of cruelty to political offenders was not 
one of them. The republicans had about as much reason to complain 
of the severity of the police, as the working parties of & besieging 
army would have when the besieged threw bombsdnto the trenches. 
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all over France. The deliberate and undisguised -object of these 
associations was the subversion of the existing government by 
violence, and no secret was made at their meetings of* their 
resolution to annihilate all sovereignty except the sovereignly 
of the people. By the rules of several of them it was- expressly 
provided that each member should be furnished with amusket 
and ammunition ; organisation by sections was adopted in order 
that at the shortest notice, and with the greatest possible effect, 
they might turn into the streets to resist the law ; and at the 
very period when the enactment was proposed, it is admitted by 
the republican historian, that so exuberant and sanguine were 
their spirits, that the members could be with difficulty restrained 

S r their leaders from rushing to measure their strength against 
e government upon an occasion created by themselves. Even 
M. de Lamartine, then new to public life, voted on this occasion 
with the ministry. M. Thiers defended the enactment in a most 
convincing speech ; the arguments of which M. Louis Blanc 
could only impugn by reasoning which curiously exemplifies 
the principles of the party. He admits that without the security 
of the proposed law, the government could not have been 
maintained; but he asserts that this precise condition proved 
that it ought to be demolished. According to his senti- 
ments, a government which demands such executive power lias 
signed its own death-warrant ; for that, if it cannot sustain un- 
injured every expression and manifestation of popular will, it has 
no right to exist at all ; and this is declared, it should be remem- 
bered, without any pretence for saying that the clubs in question 
represented the sincere opinions of # any considerable fraction of 
the people. He would not, indeed, allow even to the law that 
support which the most liberal schools of politics seldom deny to 
it. To the maxim, Que force reste h la loi 3 ho opposes the con- 
sideration, Qui sait si la loi cCaujourtFhui sera celle dc^ domain t 
H faudra Men que force reste a la verite. But quid est veritas ? 
These are the ideas which, in our apprehension, renders any 
stable government so impracticable in France. A Parisian is 
not content with any ordinary definition of civil and religious 
freedom. He conceives that he ha & an indefeasible right to com- 
bine and conspire for the violent advancement of any political or 
social theories he may chance to form ; until the right of resist- 
ance to oppression becomes travestied by incessant insurrections 
in. favour of any system of government or society for which he 
2nd half-a-dozen others may entertain a speculative preference* 
Upon such principles as these it scarcely appears to us that any 
government can possibly sustain itself, except one of such des- 
potic strength as no citizen can hope t to resist, or of such 
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miraculous perfection as no Frenchman conceives he can 
improve. 

In including these remarks, it is necessary to remind our 
readers of the relation which they bear to the events on which 
the gaze of Europe is now actually riveted. The individuals 
composing the present government of France are, it is true, the 
identical individuals of that party whose career of successful 
agitation we have been here describing. We do not even think 
it probable that any pressure from without, as was reported, in- 
fluenced them in their abrupt proclamation of the new regime. 
We know of no republican party but that which they themselves 
emphatically represent, or of any extreme section or it excluded 
from power. We cannot doubt that a republic was determined 
upon before the fray began, if chance should be propitious; and 
that the men who actually proclaimed it on the steps of the 
Hotel de Ville, needed neither instigation nor pressure. But 
the acts of a party in power arc oftep different from the pro- 
fessions of a party in opposition. The opinions and principles 
we have been recording are gathered from professions and 
avowals in which it may be conceived they were set forth with 
all the favour and attractiveness which on ardent spirit of pro- 
selytism would suggest. The Republicans were then fighting up- 
hill, under serious disadvantages, and against desperate odds. All 
the arguments, expositions, and pledges which enthusiasm or 
ingenuity could suggest were required to reconcile people to 
the revival of the fearful names and bloody traditions of ’93. 
It is therefore under their most seductive aspect, and in their 
most plausible form, that republican principles have been hero 
represented. Moreover, their decisions arc already biassed by 
those of a rival power. It iB very far indeed from being certain, 
perhaps from being probable, that the eleven councillors of the 
Hotel de Ville will be allowed to regulate the acts of the nation. 
They have made the people republicans ; but not republicans 
of their own mould. The spirit wliich in eight and forty hours 
was communicated to two hundred thousand converts, suffered 
very naturally in the electrical rapidity of the transmission. 
Already have fifty’ new dubs sprung into being; fully organised, 
fully armed, and in their own opinion fully competent to guide thp 
destinies of the nation. Already have some of them established 
themselves in dismantled abodes of religion, like those which 
supplied such strange loirs to the earlier revolutionists; and 
perhaps by the time we next write, the Club of the Assumption 
may be os famous as the Feuillants or the Cordeliers. All 
Europe may have to regret that the true Republican party are 
not the rulers of France. For, whatever may be thought of 
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ageh principles or practices as we have now been 1000141111 ;, we 
<$9 not hesitate to express oar belief, that' the majority of these 
theoretical republicans, including the chief members of tfco pre- 
sent government, were aarshtoereaiid as' angle-minded in their 
intentions as, any group of enthusiasts who have figured in the 
pages of history. Nor have their astounding decrees proceeded, 
m reality, from shy such undigested conceptions of expediency 
as might perhaps. be imagined. -Thanks to the unremitting 
energies, of their associations, it is probable that every single 
question of labour, finance, or representation, on which they 
have now issued a manifesto) has, been discussed, debated, and 
ptit to the vote in assemblies of enthusiasts some score of times. 
As far as theories go, they have no lack of science or experience. 
It ta quite impossible to peruser their writings without being 
convinced of the talent, research, and thought they have brought 
to. their’ great work of bocuI perfectibility. Those very volumes 
-of M. Louis Blanc which contain the gravest and most autho- 
ritative expositions of impossible schemes, display information 
which any Btudent might envy, and qualifications of which any 
' j&toriaa might be proud — a .filet which will perhaps appear the 
-less. surprising if wc recollect that Augustin Thierry was the 
secretary of St. Simon. Under the circumstances of the case, 
we oould’hardly express a better wish perhaps than that -these 
nleveqraen should be left, with as little interruption as possible, 
to work out a problem so momentous as that now propounded. 
Eurjopo gives them not only licence, but good will — and well 
tasty it do BO) if there be any truth in those proverbs which teach 
: us what is gained by the experiments of otnen. . Unfortunately, 
as we writer the intelligence of every successive day leaves this 

- result less- and less probable. Calculation, therefore, is at, fault 
mhidst such a confusion of chances; hut by way of indicating 
.the .probable policy of the republican government, if it could 
hol<| ita 'way unbiassed through the Btorm, wc subjoin the reflec- 
'tioQSrhf -one of the present provisional ministry upon the mea- 
surec- whihh aaimilar conjuncture, in 1882, would have dictated, 

- had. it imply resulted from a similar attempt. 

, ' ■* Such was the issue of .this crisis’ (the insurrection at Granft- 
•<*al liannrque’s .funeral)) * the most extraordinary, :perimps, of 
‘ ‘/which history makes mentiom - What would have come Of it 
" * had foe J9*ef7ublican& won- the day ? It must be admitted that 

- ‘ Europe, at this period, had recovered from the stupefaction 
-‘•'into which the revolution of July had pluhged it; she* now 

« kpttsr,the secret of out ineyitable divisions, she knew how tran- 
our Urdeur, and the empire of the world pan. no 
,* forger for us an affair of a coup de main. And," on-th^ other 
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c hand, combined with the supremacy ef a clawf purely Cortha- 
c ginian, a monarchy, the offspring of insurrection, had been 
' haidpig for two years past a brood of bad passions and tpr- 
f bulem interests — here, a heartless egotism, an unscrupujkta* 
c cupidity, and a fanatical and cowardly conservatism ; there*—* . 
f and by the side too of the most laudable aspirations and most 
‘ generous emotions — a love of disorder, the hatred rather of . 

‘ unjust men than of injustice, and, under, the pretext of de- 
‘ stroying tyranny, an impatient ardour to take its place. , A 

* republican government would, therefore, at one and the same 

* time, Ijavc had society to reconstruct, parties to moderate, 

‘ the people to satisfy apd yet control, the wealthier classes ie 
‘ bring down to the due level without despoiling them, and Europe 

‘ to conqu^ —Europe ou its guard, 'watchful, and under arms. • 
‘ i\ow, to. meet the demands of such a crisis, wllat were the re- 
6 sources of the Republican party? As a party in the minority 
‘ it was the object of prejudices obstinate* though ‘mainly?* ' 
‘ unjust ; it allowed itself to be ghided by its sentiments , 

* rather than its ideas ; its nominal chief, M. dc Lafayette, had 

‘ need, and yet had not inclination to be superseded; and as for * 
‘ its actual cliiefs, not to mention that they had to controd 

* against jealousies within the party and animosities without, 
f tlicy had not yot extended their studies profoundly enough 
‘ into the conditions of society to enable them to draw from its 

regeneration the elements of their influence and the means of “ 

‘ their government. At the point, therefore, to which the 
‘ two years of the reign had conducted matters, and to judge * 
‘ from superficial appearances alone, despotism was amofepro- . 

‘ bablc event tlian liberty; and it would have been easier (o 

* start a Buonaparte than a Washington. Yet revolutions have. 

‘ often found in their own bosoms the resources they require: t 
( generally, account enough is not taken of all that societies, 

‘ badly organised, contain within themselves - of ide&ft ready to 
6 burst forth, and of great minds without employ; A man who 
a ‘ has lived and died in the habit of a soldier or peasant was, 

‘ perhaps, a better man than Cromwell. And besides, however 

* stormy might have been the fate drawn upon our country by 
‘ the establishment of a republic, it would certainly never’ have 
‘ led us 1 6 such a condition of things' as that which we now b$- 
‘ hold— abasement of individual character, 0 indifference to shame 
‘and evil, destruction of the true national spirit, and civil death' 

‘ by exliaustion and rottenness.’ ( Hufoire de Due An*',™. 403.)' 

We have spoken only .of the past. If our narrative hois suc- 
ceeded in .making what has lately taken place in France m any 
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wise more intelligible than before, we shall have accomplished 
everything we have had in view. To predict the future, is not 
our vocation. Indeed, who could venture to predict tlurfuture 
of such a present? — of a state of things so utterly wunout a 
precedent in either the history or the philosophy of mankind ? 

A Provisional Government has been erected in the streets of 
Paris as rapidly as its barricades, and by the same persons. 
For the present, Paris, with its National Guards, its prosperous 
bourgeoisie, its ancient habits and boosted civilisation, is submit- 
ting to the coup de main of a self-willed, resolute minority : and 
an experiment is apparently peaceably going on, more in op- 
position to the previous understandings of men, and to their 
received opinions — more sudden and more complete — than the 
world has ever before witnessed, in any country or any age. 

The absence of union or civil courage manifested in this sub- 
mission does not warrant us to look to the Departments and 
' their four millions of proprietors with much confidence for the 
forthcoming crisis : especially, considering that the Republican 
Clubs, by an audacious management of the electoral ticket, will 
be nearly certain of carrying their own banded members against 
a^njority, however vast, of scattered and independent votes. 
Rut supposing it to be otherwise, and that a National Assembly 
is returned, representing, not the Clubs of Paris, but the spirit 
and intelligence of France, what can protect it, as long as it is 
to meet in Paris, from the crushing influence of which the Pro- 
visional Government is substantially the nominee, and by which, 
whether, in presence or behind the scenes, it is now controlling 
others, and is itself controlled ? 
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teachers from the institution, 445 — its magnitude and extensive 
influence, ib. — the question as to such institutions in England, 446 
Objections met, 447 — similar institution under the name of ‘ The 
Home,* established in London, in connection with the Clgurck of 

1 'England, 450. 

Dumas, extract from his ‘ Lemons sur la Philosophic Chimique,” 133. 

Dvmouriex, his description of the true policy to be pursued by the 
French King during the dissensions in the state, 22. 


E 

Everest s, Lieutenant-Colonel, ‘ Account of the Measurement of two 
‘ Sections of the 'Meridional Arc of India,’ 392. 

F 

Fauchet, bishop of Calvados, Lamartine’s character of, 13. 

French Revolution, the. See Lamartine • 

Fry, Mrs. Elizabeth, * Memoirs of, with Extracts from her Journals 
‘and Letters, 9 503— her parentage and. descent, 512-*aotices of 
her early life and extreme frivolity, 514— dawning of an approach- 
ing change,* 517 — her impressions under the ministry of William 
Savery, 518— the decisive change, ib , — her marriage, t&— pro- 
mises of her future usefulness, 519— her rising importance in the 
Society, 520 — her public ministry, ib , — her first visit to Newgate, 
521— practical improvements which she strove to effect in prison 
discipline, 522 — the 1 Ladies’ Association, 9 ib .— other similar asso- 
ciations, and their salutary effects, 523 — her benevolent efforts on 
1 behalf of the coast-guard and preventive service, 524— her influence 

* over others, ib. See Quakerism, Modem. 

G 

' Geqtpe the Fourth, anecdote of him and Sir. William Curtis, 481. 

Gtrondins, history of the, 1. See Lamartine. 
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Hall, Mr. Richard his scheme for the improvement of the * Law of 
‘ Settlement and Poor Removal,’ 464. 

HalliwelTs, J. 0. Esq., ‘ Introduction to Shakspeare’s Midsummer 
‘ Night’s Dream/ and ‘ Illustrations of the Fairy Mythology ef a 
‘ Midsummer Night's Dream/ 418— the controversy on the subject 
of the drama between Bishop Hare and Dr. Bentley, ib . — connec- 
tion between theology and the drama, ib . — Shakspeare’s the only 
plays worth criticising, 419 — peculiar character of the 1 Midsummer 
* Night’s Dream/ ib. — its influence in uniting poetry with the sister 
arts, ib. — Mendelssohn, ib . — the fairy race in danger of losing 
caste, ib . — Baton’s picture of the Reconciliation of Oberon and 
Titania, 420 — difficulties attending the criticism of Shakspeare’s 
plays, 421 — advantage in attempting to trace the thread of purpose 
in them, ib . — the continued presence of conscious design in the 
mind of a poet not necessary to the production of a symmetrical 
whole, 422 — advance in Sliakspearian criticism, ib . — Mr. Charles 
Knight’s remarks on the criticisms of this, play, ib . — Ulrici, Hallam, 
Schlegel, 422-3 — Coleridge’s notion *that Shakspeare actually 
dreamt this drama on a midsummer night, 425 — ambiguity attach- 
ing to the distribution into four groups and four actions, ib . — 
attempts at, 425-7 — difficulties as to the form of the piece, 428 — 
great importance of combined purity and beauty in a national 
mythology, 429. 

Harcourt. See Watt. 

Heusde’s, P. Van, ‘ Initia Philosophise Platonic©/ 321. See Plato. 

Historical Eloge 'of James Watty by M. Arago, Perpetual Secretary 
to the Academy of Sciences. Translated, with additional Notes 
and Appendix, by James Muirhead, M. A., Oxford, 67. See Wait. 

Humboldt?* ‘ Cosmos/ 170 — in what relation does this world stand to 
other parts of the universe? the question considered, ib. — not for 
man or angel to comprehend the unity of nature* 171 — the aspira- 
tions of the mind, however, not to be reproved, ib. — difficulties to 

1 be encountered in the attempt ib* — origin of good writing, sound 
and abundant knowledge, 172— qualifications necessary for writing 
the present wovk, ib. — the author better qualified than any other 
man in Europe, iA— his early intention to produce such a work, 
173 — difficulties in the way of duly appreciating and correctly 
criticising it, 174 — gradations of enjoyment afforded by the con- 
templation of nature, 175 — enjoyment arising from the contempla- 
tion of the physiognomy of natural scenes, ib. — strictures on a 
passage of the author’s^ 177 — it is only to the instructed that the 
contemplation of nature affords its full enjoyment, ib. — Will, Intel- 
ligence, Design, Motive, ib. — province of physical science* 178 — 
strictures on tike Aristotelian assumption, that all the phenomena 
of nature arc referable to mechanical laws, 179 — the * positive 
1 philosophy * system, 180 — natural knowledge and civilisation go 
hand in hand, 181 — the frame of nature nof bounded by the law of 
physics, 182 — importance of the application of science to the pro- 
ductive powers of nature, 183 — the author’s theory of the 1 Science 
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‘ of the Kosmos, 9 ib. — gravitation, 184 — light and heat, 185 — the 
nebula 186 — the galaxy, 187— distance of the stars, 188 — the 
fixed stars, ib . — non-luminous stars, 189— situation in space of the 
* central sun, 9 ib . — the primary planets, 191 — ‘ collocation 9 of our 
system, ib. — comets, 192— fall of masses of Btone, &c., 193— re- 
markable" instances, 194 — modes of accounting for, 195 — the 
zodiacal light, 196— terrestrial phenomena, 198 — reaction of the 
interior of the earth on its exterior, ib. — subverted and reconstructed 
continents, 189 — physical geography, 200— -dimensions and figure 
of the earth, ib . — mean temperature of the globe, 202— power of 
magnetism, and polarity of the magnetic needle, 203 — auroral phe- 
nomena, 207 — earthquakes and volcanoes, ib . — geological descrip- 
tion of the earth’s crust, 210 — physical geography of the earth, 212 
—ratio of sea to dry land, 213— -general; form of the land, ib. — 
mean elevation of the chief continental masses, 214 — phenomena 
of the ocean, 215 — its temperature, ib. — the tides, 216 — the ocean 
a scene of diversified and exuberant life, 217— meteorology, 218 — 
elements of climate, heat and moisture, 220-^-electricity of the at- 
mosphere, 224 — diversity of climate insufficient to account for the 
animal and vegetable productions of different ports of the globe, 
225— ethnology, ib. — language the only guide through its labyrinths, 
ib. — suggestion for a Phonetic alphabet, 226 — eulogium on the 
work, 227. 


India, review of Lieutenant-Colonel Everest’s measurement of the 
meridian, 392. 

Ireland, review of works relating to the distress there, in consequence 
of the failure of the potato crop, 229 — the bearings of this national 
calamity not to be appreciated fully at present, ib . — probably the 
nucleus of a salutary revolution in the habits of the nation, 230- 
consequences of depending on the potato as the principal article 
of food, ib . — cause of its extensive cultivation, 231 — the relation 
of employer and employed excluded by the potato system, ib . — 
neglected state of agriculture, 232 — absence of all incitement to 
industry, 233— awful visitation of 1739, 234 — failure of 1822, 235 
—salutary effects of public works on the social habits of the people, 
236 — failures in the potato crop between the years 1831 and 1839, 
236-7— causes which led to the extensive cultivation of the potato 
in Ireland, 238— extent to which the welfare of the agricultural 
population, and of the community generally, is affected by the con- 
ditions under which landed property is held, 239— evils of the law 
of entail, 240 — proposed remedy, 243-7-government interference, 
245— failure of the potato crop in America in 1844, 1846, 246— 
early failure in Ireland in 1846, ib . — partial failure in 1847, 247 — 
difficulty of obtaining foreign supplies, 248 — Sir Robert Peel’s pro- 
posed measure for the relaxation of duties on importation of foreign 
corn, ib . — suspension of the com and navigation laws, import- 
ation of Indian com, and its effects, 249— measures adopted for its 
effectual distribution, 250— symptoms of neglected tillage, 251 — 
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funds applied in the relief of the general distress, ib. — measures 
adopted by Lord J. Russell’s government in 1846. 252 — their results, 
254 —the Labour Rate Act, 256 — pressure on the relief works* 257 
General Improvement and Drainage Acts, 2 59 — the commissariat 
department, 260 — great reduction in the prices of bread stuffs, 261 
•—exertions of the government to establish public depdts, 262 — relief 
committees. 264— tests applied to the recipients of relief, 268— 
salutary effects of the system, 269— the finance committees, 270 — 
measures for checking the progress of fever, ib. — improvement of 
the fisheries, 271 — loans to fishermen, ib. — supplies of seed, 272— 
praiseworthy conduct of the officers charged with carrying out the 
benevolent intentions of the government, 275— contributions thie 
result of the voluntary exertions of private individuals, 281 — Ge- 
neral Central Relief Committee, 286 — emigration, 289- — influx of 
Irish emigrants at Liverpool, 292 — great mortality among the 
Roman Catholic priesthood from fever, 293 — fever on board the 
emigrant ships, 294 — general remarks on the subject of emigration, 
295— Irish Poor Relief Act, 298 — duties of Irish landlords, 301— 
Ireland’s problem, and its solution, 303-*-governmcnt loans to pri- 
vate individuals, 305— objections to the government measure for 
the reclamation of waste lands, 307 — evils of a peasant proprietary, 
308 — importance of well-selected public works in Ireland, 310 — 
objections to Lord George Bcntinck’s proposed plan, 311 — what 
practical lessons have been learnt from the late disastrous period ? 
312 — hope for the future, 314 — statistics of crime in Ireland, 318 
— present condition and prospects of the countiy, 319. 

Irish Sketch Book, the, by M. A. Titmarsh (W. M. Thackeray), 46. 
See Thackeray. 

Isnard, M., one of the deputies of Provence, Lamartine’s description 
of, 13. 


K 

King's, Colonel J. Anthony, c Twenty-four Years in the Argentine 
‘ Republic,’ 534 — extract from Mill’s c Logic,’ establishing the 
general principles which enter into the constitution of permanent 
political societies, 534-6 — these principles well illustrated by the 
present condition of the states constituting the Argentine Republic, 
537 — the British colonies and Spanish America, ib. — causes of 
their different fortunes, 538 — notices of the author's autobiography, , 
541— career of Artagas, 542— the Carrera family, 544 — incidents 
in the author’s life, 546-50 — description of the country, 55 1 — mili- 
tary operation^ 552 — the author appointed second in command, 
with the rank of major, 553 — proceedings of the expedition, ib. — 
the author is* raised to the rank of colonel, 554 — adverse vicissi- 
tudes, 555 — affairs of Buenos Ayres, 556— the Federalists and the 
Unitarians, 558 — stirring picture of the battle of Cordova, 559-61 
—qualities of the South Americans as soldiers, 561 — fatal conse- 
quences of our ignorance of their military resources, 562 — Quiroga 
and Rosas, 563 — position of the latter in relation to the Argentine 
confederation, 564— concluding remarks on the work, 565. ; 

Kosmos. See Humboldt. 
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L 

Lamartine 9 M. A. do, History of the Girondins, 1 — groat public ex- 
pectation raised by the announcement of the work, ib .— differences 
of opinion as to its political bearing, ib , — opinions of the Fauxbourg 
St. Germain respecting the author, 2 — of the opposite party, ib * — 
his predilections in favour of the Revolution, ib his high estima- 

tion of Robespierre, 3— Great sensation produced by the produc- 
tion of the work, ib . — its claim to a durable and entensive reputa- 
tion, ib . — apology for its title, 4— defects of its plan, and its want 
of accuracy, 5 — striking and instructive as an historical study, ib . — 
Difficulty of treating the subject of the Revolution, 6 — Period com- 
prised in the work, ib. — What its title would more properly have 
been, ib . — Strictures on his estimate of Mirabeau, 7 — influence of 
the flight of the royal family on the revolution, 8— errors of the 
Due de Choiseul, 9 — of the Constituent Assembly, 10 — evils 
arising therefrom, ib. — baneful course adopted by the Assembly in 
this crisis, 1 1 — separation of the Constituent Assembly, ib . — the 
Legislative Assembly unite with the King, 12 — origin of the 
Girondins, ib. — Buzot, ‘Petion, and Brissot, ib. — M. and Mad. 
Roland, ib. — Fauchet, bishop of Calvados, ib. — Xsnard, deputy of 
Provence, character of, 13 — triumvirate of the Gironde, ib . — His 
injustice to Madame Roland, 16 — superstitious veneration of the 
modern historians of the Revolution, tA— merits and defects of the 
Girondins in relation to public affairs, 17 — their primary error, 18 
—cause of difficulty in the constitution of 1791, ib. — the remedy 
pointed out, 19 — fatal results of the king’s weakness, 20— baneful 
influence of the queen, ib. — political dissensions among the Con- 
stitutionalists, 21 — vacillation of the king, ib . — difficulties of the 
state of affairs aggravated by the errors of the Girondins them- 
selves, ib. — bold course adopted by Dumouriez, 22 — dissensions 
between the Girondins and the Revolutionists, 23— dismissal of 
the Girondin ministers, ib . — subsequent outrages, 24 — the 10th of 
August, ib . — progress of the insurrection, 25 — imprisonment of the 
royal family, ib . — reluctance of the Girondins to proclaim the 
Republic, Danton’s prominent position in the new state of things, 

26— influence of the Commune, ib . — the massacres of September, ib. 
— anecdote of Robespierre, 28— aspect of affairs at the first meeting 
of the Convention, 29 — trial of the king, 30— Examination of the 
arguments on both sides, 31. — revival of hostilities between the 
two contending factions, 32 — insurrection of La Vendde* 83— 
Committee of Public Safety, 34 — attack upon the Convention, ib. 
extinction of the Girondin party, 35— Charlotte Corday and Marat, 
^commencement of the Reign of Terror, ib . — trial of the queen 
before the revolutionary tribunal, 36— death of the Girondin 
loaders, 87*— and of Madame Roland, summary of the principal 

‘incidents during the Rdign of Terror, 38*9 — Egalitd, 89^— fall of 
^Ouatoo, . 40— review of the character of Robespierre, 40-44^-faults 
a&dbeauties of the * History of the Girondins,’ 44-46. 

ML', the firstto announce, in France, the true nature and 
pmstfttt i4km of water, 63. 
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Leslies, C. R., c Memoirs of the Life of John Constable, Esq., R. A.,* 
472 — general character of the work, 473— different styles of Con- 
stable and Turner, ib. — relative merits of different styles of bio- 
graphy, ib. — Constable's parentage, ib. — originally intended for 
the Church, 474 — his early employments, ib. — is introduced to Sir 
George Beaumont, 475 — visits London, 476 — admitted a student of 
the lloyal Academy, encouraged to proceed in his art by 
Benjamin West, 477 — his pertinacious adherence to his own views 
of nature, ib. — did not succeed either in historical or portrait paint- 
ing, 478 — his taste uncongenial with the wilder scenes of nature* 
tA— his indomitable perseverance, ib. — his marriage and domestic 
felicity, 480— differs in opinion from Sir George Beaumont on some 
points of art, ib. — is elected an associate of the Royal Academy, 
481— remarks on one of his pictures, 482 — his own view of his> 
art, tf.— obtains considerable notice in France, 483— death of .his 
wife, and its effect upon him, ib . — his own sudden death, ib . — Con- 
stable and Turner, their different styles, and respective admirers 
and advocates, ib. — true province of Art, 484 — the painter and the 
sculptor, ib. — probable causes of the limited popularity both of 
Constable and Turner, 484 et seq . — Mr. Buskin's observations on 
tone, 487 — the old masters, ib . — mellowness of their workB, and its 
causes, 490. 

Lewes's, G. II., ‘ Biographical History of Philosophy,’ 321. See 
Plato. Notice of his work, 345 note. 

M 

Macaulay , Mr. T. B., on the inductive philosophy propounded by 
Bacon, 340. 

Mackintosh's, Sir James, testimony to the moral and elevating ten- 
dency of the writings of Plato, 336. • 

Magnetism, and the polarity of the magnetic needle, known to the 
Chinese from the remotest antiquity, 203. 

Michels, Fr., ‘Histoire des Races Maudites de la France et de 
l’Espagne,’ 491 — division .of society by the medieval writers on 
politics, ib . — localities of the proscribed races of France and 
Spain, 492— traditional traces of their ecclesiastical buildings, 493 
—they were held in general abhorrence, ib.—exXBn&mg to all 
classes and relations of life, 495 — their resignation to the tyrannical 
contempt to which they were exposed, 496 — their general moral 
character, s'A— superstitious prejudices against them, 497-— their 1 
physical peculiarities, »A— uncertainty as to their language, ib , — 
their occupations, 498 — variety of opinion as to their origin* ib . — 
notices of them in ancient documents, 499— severe laws against 
them in the 16th century, 509— attempt to destroy the prejudices 
against them, tl — popular ballads relating t p them, 502 — question 
of their antiquity, to.— notices of other proscribed races, tA-nfinal 
removal of the disabilities of the Cagots both of France and Spain, 
501. 

Miffs ‘Logic,’ extract from, illustrative of the general 'princsjpj^ 
upon winch permanent political societies are founded, 534* v i t ,. 
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Mirdbeau , M. Lamartine's estimate of, 7. Effect of his death on the 
popular assembly, ib. 

Muirliead. See Watt. 


N 

Notes of a Journey from Comhill to Grand Cairo, by M. A. Titmarsh 
(W. M. Thackeray), 46. See Thackeray . 

0 

Ocean; its proportion to the dry land, 213 — its temperature, 215 — 
the tides, 216 — a scene of diversified and exuberant life, 217. 

P 

PeeT s 9 Sir Robert, letter to the electors for the borough of Tamwortli, 
138 — great superiority of the daily and weekly pre”* over those of 
former times, ib. — important influence on the pu «c mind, ib. — 
; sometimes necessary for a Quarterly Reviewer to ake a retrospec- 
tive and prospective view of the state of the cou< yy, 139 — fiscal 
measures of the Melbourne government in 1841, . «. — Sir Robert 
Peel’s first leaning towards free trade, 140 — liberal measures of his 
administration respecting Ireland, ib. — reasons for his more liberal 
views, ib. — failure of the potato crop, .141 — suspension of the im- 
port duties on foreign grain, ib — commission for the relief of Ire- 
land, 142 — dissolution of the Peel administration, ib. — general 
’ review of the principles by which Sir Robert was governed on the 
question which led to this event, 143-8— wisn,«i of the policy 
chosen by him vindicated, 148 — Sir Robert’s assurance of support 
to Lord John Russell in carrying through the repeal of the Corn 
Law, ib. — Lord John’s failure in endeavouring to form a govern- 
ment, and resumption of office by Sir Robert, 149 — influence on 
the two leading parties of the state produced by tlic repeal of the 
Com Law, ib . — Preponderance in the present House of Commons 
in favour of a liberal system of government, 152 — importance of 
the old Tory party, 153— question of the separation of the legisla- 
tive and executive departments, ib. — popular opinion an index of 
the existence of evils in the body politic, 155 — present position of 
the government, 156— enumeration of measures which it will pro- 
bably have to consider, ib. — foreign relations, ib. — affairs of Swit- 
zerland, 157 — our colonial empire, 158 — Ireland, ib . — criminal 
codification, 160 — poor law, 161 — factory legislation, 162 — sani- 
tary regulations, ib. — internal communication, 163 — commercial 
legislation, * 164— monetary affairs, ib. — question of Church and 
State, 165— national education, 166— oaths and declarations, i5.— 
the English universities, ib. — strictures on the system of education 
• pursued in them, 167*-fruitful source of religious discord, ib. — undue 
xfevcrence for antiquity, 168— governments should be constituted 
, Jo as to meet the exigencies of an advancing state of society, 169. 
AtoSi *M* his powerful influence with the Girondin& 12. 

PhUpotfe* Rev. Henry (Bishop of Exeter), his remarks on the 1 Law 
of Settlement and Removal,’ 452-3, note. 
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Plato, the greatest genius of antiquity, 322— little jiistletf to 
him by English translators, ib . — French and German traaUffions, 
323— strictures on Taylor’s translation, 324— philosophical 
of Plato, 328— his i Dialogues/ ib . — authenticity or spuriousness of 
some of them, 330— his metaphysical system of interest only as . 
supplying a link in the historical development of philosophy, 382—^ 
use and abuse of hypothesis, 333 — metaphysicians more potent to 
confute error than to establish truth, 334— great merit of Plato in 
exposing the erroneous views current in his time, 335 — his claims 
to the gratitude of mankind rest on his speculations in moral science^ 
ib . — influence of his writings on the sublimity of Milton’s, genius, 
ib. note . — objections to his ethics, as too elevated and transcendental, 
considered, 336 — his adherence to the principle of the alliance be- 
tween virtue and happiness, 337 — his views on this point compared 
with those o'" Vristotle, ib . — approximation of his method of pro- 
pounding cthu \ principals to the evangelical mpdes of expression, 
338 — his notior s of the immortality of the soul, and a future state 
of retributioi. 339 — the writings of Plato not devoid of interest to 
the generality of readers, 341 — instances adduced of his power of 
description, 342-3 — universality of his mental endowments, 344— 
his style unrivalled, ib . — illustrated by the Provincial Letters of 
Pascal, 346— difficulty of rendering abstruse points of 
in the form of dialogue, ib . — dramatic skill displayed 
dialogues, 347 — the Socratic Dialogues, i5.— observations on some 
passages respecting Socrates in the ‘ Quarterly Review,’ 349 — the 
Platonic portm - : of Socrates, 350 — its paradoxes, 355 — its irony, 
357 — desiderata 'in regard to an English Plato, 365— comparison 
of the Platonic portraiture of Socrates and the Evangelical record 
of the life of Christ, 367. 


philosophy 
in Plato’* 


Quakerism, Modem, review of works relating to/ 503— George Fox 
and Oliver Cromwell, ib . — early persecution of the Quakers^ 504— 
they date their emancipation from the period of the Revolution of 
1688, ib. — Fox’s mission through the north of England, and* his 
•Journal, 505 — ho predicts Cromwell’s downfid, ib . — conduct of the 
Universities, 506— abuses of the doctrine of the inward light, ib * — ■* 
low estimate of human learning, ib. — Fox’s record of the fire of 
London, 507 — effect of the abrogation of the penaf laws, 508—* 
Quakers in* Cromwell's army, ib * — violent polemics, 506— great 
advantage to the Society of the numerous attacks ef their op^onents, 
510— their extensive philanthropy, ib . — their uniform opposition . 
to the slave trade, 51 1 — particulars of the career of WBUsmAfflefit' 
512-16— of Mrs. Elizabeth Fly, 516-24— exertions of thb^0mm , ' 
not confined to Great Britain, 524— official** visit of * the Biqgiila 
Quakers to their continental brethren, ib. — the success ‘of tbe'iriiit, 
ahd further projects, 525 — settlement of Quakeft mBt^PetCr^u^g, 
ib . — further proceedings of the travellers, 526 — Mrs. Fry tints the 
Continent for the purpose of extending her vie# s 
cipline, 527— William Allen and the Emperor Alexander, 588^ 
YOU LXXXVII. NO. CLXXYI. X B 
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■k finale ministry among the Quakers, 530— relative characters of 
William Allen and Mrs. Fry, 531 — they stand forth as grand ex- 
amples, part taken by the Quakers in the late Irish famine, 
532— modern Quakerism to bo judged, not by sectarian pecu- 
liarities, but by its practical philanthropy, 533. 

R 

Republicans , the French. Review of publications relating to them, 
565 — extraordinary character of the recent revolution, ib. — con- 
trast between the character of the agitation which preceded, and 
the catastrophe itself, 566— the present republican party engen- 
dered by the events arising out of the revolution of 1830, 568- 
influence of the political dubs, 569 — first outburst of feding after 
the confirmation of the Orleans dynasty, 570 — Cosimir Perier, ib. 
—trial of conspirators, ib. — non-political character of the insurrec- 
tion of Lyons in 1831, 571— outbreak in Paris in 1832, 572 — in- 
stitution of the ‘ Soci6t6 des Droits de l’Homme,’ 573 — emeuie of 
1839, 574— situation of the republican party as affected by the 
elections of 1834 and 1837, 575— constitution of 9 the Central Elec- 
1 toral Committee,’ 576— general summary of republican tenets, 
577 — Socialism, 579 — rights of property, 581 — differences of 
opinion as to where the executive power should be vested, 583 — 
• views of foreign politics and the international relations of European 
•states, 585 — national changes arising out of the revolution of 1830, 
586 — f the great Eastern question,' 588 — M. Lamartine’s views of, 
590; — peace and war, 591— small accession of force to the repub- 
lican party since 1840, 593 — secret of their late success, ib .— hatred 
of c monarchy * tlicir governing motive, 595-— the formation of a 
republic their object from the first, 597 — improbability of the 
present republican leaders bdng allowed to regulate the acts of the 
nation, ib. — extensive rise of clubs, ib. — conjecture as to the 
future policy of the republican government, 598. See Lamartine . 

Robespierre , his position in the Revolution, 3 — Barnarve’s eulogy of, 
7— rgencral description of his person, 8— anecdote of, 28 — general 
review of his political character, 40-44. 

Buskin's, Mr., observations on tone in painting, 487. ~ 

Russell, Lord John, his views on the subject of protection, 142 et seq. 
See Peel. 

• 

S 

Sehleiermacher, his views concerning the authenticity or spurious- 

. ness of some of Plato’s c Dialogues,’ 331. 

Settlement and Poor Removal, Seventh and Eighth Reports of the 
Select Committee on, 451 — small advances hitherto made towards 
remedying the evils of the Law of Settlement, ib,— beneficial effects 
‘ of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 452 — difference of opinion as to 
jEfeitlement confefting a right to relief, 453— 1 1 heads of ^settlement,’ 
^-effect of the Act of 1846— Mr. Bodkinfe act, 456— great 
'number of orders of removal between 1845 and' i 846— dieir opera- 
of the existing Law of Settlement, ib.— on the 



- labourer, 458— on the employer; 459 — extent of parUhe^4€0— 
advantages and disadvantages of scarcity of cottages, 481^ in- 
equality of the burthen on the rate-payers, ib. — practicable 
medies, 462 — various opinions held by witnesses -before the 
Committee, 463— scheme of Mr. Iiifchard Hall, 464— advantages 
connected with the incidence of the poor-rates on a small area, 465 
— general review of the proceedings of the Committee, 466— pro- 
posed scheme, 468— evils to be got rid of by such a series of mea- 
sures, ib. — its positive merits, 469 — general objections considered, 
470— duty of the legislature in regard to the settlement laws, 472. 

Shakspeare. See Halliwell. 

Smithy the Rev. Sydney, anecdote of, 48— his peculiar facility of 
exposing a mischievous absurdity, 451. 

Smith's, Dr. William, c Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography 
and Mythology/ 321. See Plato, observations on, 828 note. 

Snob , definition of the term, 64; See Thackeray . 

Southey . See Coleridge and Southey . 

Socrates, the ‘Apology’ of; the ‘Crito/ and part of the ‘ Phttdo,’ 
321. See Plato. 6 The Socratic Dialogues/ 347 — eminent virtues 
and noble conduct of Socrates, 348— full justice withheld from him 
by his critics, 349 — remarks on the Platonic portrait of him, 350— 
his absence of mind, 351 — the Platonic Socrates and the Socrates 
of history, 353— paradoxes in its character, 355 — his irony, 357 — 
his great influence over the minds of the Athenian youth, 359 — 
arts of the sophists, iA— liis method of reasoning with them, 361 — 
his different method when dealing with an ingenuous youth, 364 — 
the Platonic portraiture of Socrates one of the most wonderful 
efforts of the human mind, 367. 

Staely Madame dc, her character of Vcrgniaud, 13. 

. T 

Thackeray, William Makepeace^ Review of his Writings, 46— un- 

, equal distribution of fame, ib . — anonymous writers should not 
complain if left in obscurity, though most of the great battles be- 
tween truth and prejudice have been decided by them, 47— their 
fame generally posthumous, ib . — instances in the tracts of Swift 
and the essays of Addison, ib. — popularity of the periodical writers 
and journalists of France, <5.— influence of the leading Reviews, 
48 — remarks* on the writings of the Rev. Sydney Smith, ib . — 
biographical details in the life of Mr. Thackeray, 49— general 
remarks on “ Vanity-Fair/' 50— meant for a satire, sk— the author’s 
theory of human life, 51— extracts from the work, 51-2— periodand 
scene of the work, 53 —Dramatis persona, and scenes, jlltfitffa- 
tion of the principle, that. to secure respect from others, a att must 
respect himself, 54— main plot of the work de veloped/ ABU-ex- 
dusiveness natural to men, 58— incidents .in the story, 59 the 
author's familiarity with foreign manners and modes of thinking 
begets confidence, 61 — his penetration into the female character, 
~the work abounds with sententious . reflections, 62*— the anther 
compared with Dickens, ib. — remarks upon be character# iatrav 



*i«4 iwto the story, 68— strictures on the “ Snob Ffepenfe” »&.— 
on the minor works of the author, 64r-7. 

Itymartk, Michael Angelo. See Thackeray. 

« - 

4 V 

Vergniaud, M., the most brilliant orator of the Revolution, 13— 
Madame de Stuel’s opinion of, ib . — his constitutional indolence, 14 
—description of his person, 15. 

Vermeits, Rev. Antoine, ‘ Apjical on behalf of the Instit&tlon of the 
Deaconesses established in Paris,’ 430. Sec Deaconesut. 

W 

Watty James, his Correspondence on the Discovery of the Composi- 
tion of Water, (57— first attributed in Franco to Lavoisier and La 
Place, 6b — but known in England to ha\e been made by both Watt 
and Cavendish, ib. — papers on the subject in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society, ib. — letter of Sir Charles Blagdcn to Dr. Crell of 
Hdmstadt, 69 — evidence of the fact that the French derived it 
from the previous discoveries of Watt and Cavendish, ib. — the 
question therefore is, whether Watt or Cavendish was the first to 
discover and announce the true composition of water ? 71 — sum- 
mary *of facts hearing on the subject, 7 c 2-4 — extracts from the 
correspondence confirmatory of Watt’s priority of claim, 75-8— 
evidence from publu at ions, 79 — Sir Dai id Brewster's vindication 
of Watt’s claim, 81 — testimony of French contemporaries, ib. — 
Mr. Ilarcourt undertakes the a indication of Cavendish’s claim, 82 
—controversy which ensued, ib. — Watt always claimed for himself 
the original discovery, 89 — pretensions of Priestley, 90 — the ques- 
tion examined, What is the theory ? 92 — the various hypotheses 
examined, 92, et scq. — results of different experiments 95-8— 
rashness of Mi. Harcourt’s assumption, 99 — Watt vr ics his ex- 
periments, 100 — principles upon which he proceeded, 102 — dif- 
ferences in definition more" apparent than real, 103— analogous in- 
stances in other sciences JOJ — popular and elementary view of the 
question, ib . — a familiar illustration, 113 — Professor Grove’s ex* 
pertinent! on the decomposition of steam, 114 note *-? Watt an 
original discoverer, 117— question of priority of announcement, 
Hi -tenacity of mankind in adhering to established errors* 128- 
184’— general summary of the whole question, 135-?. 

Wigg*r*\ Dr- G., 1 Life of Socrates’ 321. Sec Plato • 
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